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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


The  design  of  this  Work  being  to  fiirnisli  a  Text-book, 
on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Eevelation,  to  students  in 
the  literary  and  philosophical  classes  in  this  University, 
it  has  been  composed  by  the  Author  with  a  special  view 
to  this  important  object.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
bine comprehensiveness  with  brevity ;  to  give  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  evidences  of  the  truth  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  in  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  is  consistent  with  the  elucidation 
of  the  numerous  topics  to  which  reference  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  in  such  a  work. 

The  most  effectual,  indeed  the  only  effectual,  method 
of  conducting  the  studies  of  young  men  who  have  not 
yet  completed  the  curriculum  of  arts,  in  the  Evidences 
of  Divine  Revelation,  is,  to  combine  regular  examina- 
tion on  a  text-book  with  such  additional  and  familiar 
illustrations  as  the  teacher  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
give.  By  devoting  a  very  moderate  portion  of  time 
weekly  to  this  exercise,  during  the  currency  of  two 
sessions,  considerable  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in 
this  important  branch  of  a  Christian  and  liberal 
education. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  parents  the  propriety,  and 
the   great   advantage,  of  devoting   a   portion   of  time 
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weekly, — perhaps  on  tlie  evening  of  the  Sabbath — 
to  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  Christianity.  Is  it 
not  an  error  in  the  general  system  of  education  in 
this  country  that,  while  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  taught  with  commendable  diligence,  the 
reasons  why  those  truths  should  be  believed  are  so 
seldom  taught?  Though  we  should  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  our  faith, 
it  is,  on  every  account,  proper  that  we  should  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  these  grounds  as  to  be  able  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  us  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear. 

As  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  evidences  of  Christianity  to  the  students 
attending  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes  in  the 
Universities,  there  are  few,  it  is  presumed,  who  entertain 
any  doubt.  No  man  can  be  liberally  educated  who  is 
unacquainted  with  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 
IiTcspectively  of  the  divine  authority,  the  gi'ounds  on 
Avhicli  Christianity  claims  to  be  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity  form  a  class  of  phenomena  of  which 
no  man  should  be  ignorant,  and  ignorance  of  which  in 
any  person  who  professes  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  of 
science  is  disreputable. 

Maiiischal  College. 
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THE  EVIDENCES 

OF 

DIVINE    EEVELATIOK 


BOOK  I. 

THE    PROBABILITY,    DESIRABLENESS,    AND    NECESSITY    OF 
DIVINE    REVELATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I^•TKODUCTION — THE   HIGH   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   INQUIRY  AS  TO   THE 
DIVINE   ORIGIN   OF  DIVINE   REVELATION. 

The  inquiry  into  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
is  one  in  which  we  cannot  feel  indifferent,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  possible,  it  is  not  desirable.     From  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  as  rational  creatures,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  all  occasionally  experience,  we  are  led  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  question.     Is  the  Bible  a  revelation  from  God, 
or  is  it  not  ?     It  is  true,  many  able  and  learned  men  have 
laboured,  during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years,  to  establish 
the  negative  in  regard  to  this  question,  but  their  work  is  yet 
only  in  its  commencement.     Notwithstanding  the  learning, 
talent,  and  ingenuity  which  they  have  brought  to  the  task, 
the  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  remain  un- 
impaired ;  and  that  book  holds  the  position  to  which  it  origi- 
nally  laid   claim,   as  an  authoritative  communication  from 
Heaven.     In  that  sacred  character  it  has  been  regarded  and 
acknowledged  by  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  and  the  best  of  man- 
kind ;  and  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  evidences  on  Avhich 
it  rests,  they  have  added  their  testimony  to  its  truth  and  divine 
authority.     It  is  our  duty,  however,  not  to  take  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance  upon  trust,  but  to  weigh  and  examine 
for  ourselves.     All  that  I  request  is,  that  we  pursue  this  in- 
quiry with  the  candour  and  even  solemnity  of  mind  which  are 
due  to  its  infinite  importance.    Its  infinite  importance  appears, 
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2  INTRODUCTION.  [boOK   I. 

1.  From  tlie  nature  of  the  question  on  which  we  are  to 
decide.  The  message  professes  to  be  from  God,  and  to  relate 
to  my  well-being  through  eternity.  If,  indeed,  it  be  from  my 
Sovereign  Ruler  and  Judge,  it  concerns  me  deeply  not  to 
reject  it,  not  to  treat  it  with  indifference,  but  to  give  it  the 
reception  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  offers  evidences  of  its 
heavenly  origin,  external  and  internal,  varied  and  numerous  ; 
and  it  requires  me  to  examine  these  under  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility to  God,  before  deciding  on  its  claims.  It  were 
easy  to  form  a  judgment  if  there  were  in  the  message  any- 
thing palpably  false  or  immoral,  or  if  the  credentials  of  the 
messenger  were  deficient  and  inadequate  ;  but  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  the  most  appropriate  which 
a  messenger  from  Heaven  could  produce.  He,  therefore,  who, 
in  these  circumstances,  decides  against  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Bible,  decides — if  that  book  be  indeed  from  the  Supreme 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  universe — against  argument,  and 
duty,  and  God,  and  takes  upon  himself  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  inquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged 
further  appears,  from  the  nature  and  contents  of  that  commu- 
nication which  professes  to  come  from  God.  These,  it  is  true, 
may  produce  a  strong  bias  in  its  favour ;  but  they  may,  and  I 
fear  in  some  unhappy  instances  do,  give  rise  to  a  bias  of  an 
opposite  description.  Is  the  love  of  the  truth  the  only  affec- 
tion that  influences  the  human  mind  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject 1  Are  there  not  some  persons  who  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil?  Is  the  man  who 
yields  to  passion  and  appetite,  who  lives  for  time,  not  for  eter- 
nity ;  for  earth,  not  for  heaven  ;  in  the  mere  pursuit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  animal  gratification,  and  not  as  an  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal being,  likely  to  have  his  partialities  secured  in  favour 
of  a  book  which  declares  that  the  God  with  whom  he  has  to  do 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity, — that  the  Saviour 
whom  it  proclaims  requires  his  followers  to  renounce  the  prac- 
tice of  sin  and  ungodliness,  and  to  follow  him  in  the  exercise 
of  virtue  and  self-denial, — and  that  the  day  of  final  retribu- 
tion, which  it  reveals,  will  decide  the  everlasting  destiny  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ]  Still,  the  discoveries  of  the 
Bible  are  in  their  nature  fitted  to  affect  the  heart,  and  to 
secure  a  judgment  favourable  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
book  which  contains  them.     They  are  so,  not  only  because 
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they  relate  to  themes  of  unequalled  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
but  because  they  give  that  knowledge  which  is  most  needed 
by  mankind — the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent — the  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  man  may  obtain  favour  and  acceptance  with  his  Maker 
— and  of  the  life  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

3.  This  inquiry  demands  that  it  should  be  prosecuted 
■with  a  spirit  corresponding  to  its  nature  and  importance.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  a  question,  on  the  right  de- 
cision of  which  interests  of  incalculable  moment  depend, 
should  be  studied  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  seriousness. 
The  communication,  be  it  always  remembered,  professes  to 
come  from  God  ;  and  it  therefore  may  contain  matter  offensive 
to  our  pride,  to  our  earthly-mindedness,  to  our  love  of  self- 
indulgence.  But  this  circumstance,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least 
weaken  its  claims  to  our  reverential  regard,  so  neither  should 
it  hinder  us  from  cherishing  that  lowly  and  candid  temper  of 
mind,  which  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  discovery  and  the 
reception  of  truth.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  great  man,  that 
"  the  mystery  of  an  incarnate  and  crucified  Saviour  must 
necessarily  confound  the  reason,  and  shock  the  prejudices,  of  a 
mind  which  will  admit  nothing  that  it  cannot  perfectly  reduce 
to  the  principles  of  philosophy.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  objects  he  pursued,  and  the  profound  humiliation 
he  exhibited,  must  convict  of  madness  and  folly  the  favourite 
pursuits  of  mankind.  The  virtues  usually  practised  in  society, 
and  the  models  of  excellence  most  admired  there,  are  so  remote 
from  that  holiness  which  is  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  taste  which  is  formed  on  the  one  to 
perceive  the  charms  of  the  other.  The  happiness  which  it 
proposes,  in  a  union  with  God,  and  a  participation  in  the  image 
of  Christ,  is  so  far  from  being  congenial  to  the  inclinations  of 
worldly  men,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  without  excit- 
ing their  ridicule  and  scorn.  General  speculations  on  the 
Deity  have  much  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  to  gratify  that  ap- 
petite for  the  wonderful,  which  thoughtful  and  speculative 
men  are  delighted  to  indulge.  Religion,  viewed  in  this  light, 
appears  more  in  the  form  of  an  exercise  to  the  understanding, 
than  a  law  to  the  heart.  Here  the  soul  expatiates  at  large, 
without  feeling  itself  controlled  or  alarmed.  But  when  evan- 
gelical truths  are  presented,  they  bring  God  so  near,  if  \^e  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,,  and  speak  with  so  commanding 

B  2 
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a  voice  to  the  conscience,  that  they  leaye  no  alternative  but 
that  of  submissive  acquiescence  or  proud  revolt."* 

Hence  the  peculiar  difficulties  ^vhich  are  to  be  encountered 
in  examining  the  claims  of  Christianity  ;  difficulties  which 
are  to  be  overcome  only  by  cherishing  an  humble  and  teach- 
able, and  may  I  not  add,  prayerful  frame  of  mind  ?  A  question 
in  physical  science  may  be  investigated  as  an  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, without  any  disturbing  force  to  unfit  the  mind  for  its 
deliberations  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Here  the  feel- 
ings are  engaged  as  well  as  the  intellect,  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  understanding  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
the  dispositions  which  are  natural  to  man  are  allowed  to  have 
the  ascendency,  and  to  overpower  the  judgment,  then  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  partial  verdict ;  given,  not  according  to  evidence, 
but  to  inclination.  In  order  to  escape  that  unhappy  result,  it 
is  necessary  to  subdue  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  it.  Un- 
less this  is  done  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  determination  to 
know  the  truth,  we  may  have  eyes,  but  see  not.  What  avails 
it  that  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  are  sustained  by  a  mass  of 
evidence — that  they  are  supported  by  history — confirmed  by 
prophecy — strongly  enforced  and  recommended  by  their  own 
divine  purity — strengthened  and  rendered  irresistibly  powerful 
by  an  harmonious  combination  of  proofs,  various  and  affecting, 
— if  we  are  incapable  of  perceiving,  through  the  infiuence  of 
prejudice,  passion,  and  the  inveterate  love  of  sin  ]  V\'hile  the 
disposition  continues  opposed  to  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  is 
not  the  individual  who  cherishes  it  interested  in  resisting  the 
evidence  which  proves  that  truth  to  be  divine  1  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God."  This  honest  disposition  of  mind  is  indispensable  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  in  consequence — 

4.  Of  the  obligations  which  the  admission  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  involves.  On  the  supposition  that  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  is  ac- 
knowledged, there  remains  no  alternative,  even  for  the  man  of 
science  and  accomplishment,  but  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  lowly  disciple,  to  receive  truth  on  the  testi- 
mony of  God  in  that  revelation  of  his  will  which  is  accessible 
to  the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.  According  to  the  induc- 
tive philosophy,  such  a  person  would  feel  himself  bound  to 
»  Robert  Hall. 
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receive  those  truths  which  have  been  ascertained  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  without  regard  to  mere  conjectural 
hypothesis.  But  if  we  receive  the  testimony  of  men,  the  tes- 
timony of  God  is  greater,  and  is  in  every  way  more  entitled  to 
our  unlimited  confidence.  We  vioLite  the  rule  of  sound  phi- 
losophy, if,  in  place  of  humbly  receiving  all  the  truth  which 
the  divine  testimony  sets  forth,  we  speculate  and  dogmatize 
on  its  nature,  receive  it  partially,  and  resist  the  spirit  and  de- 
sign of  the  whole.  If,  by  our  examination  of  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  we  are  led  to  a  firm  belief  in  its  divine 
authority,  let  us  abide  by  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  just  as  we 
should  feel  bound  to  abide  by  the  results  to  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophical  investigation  might  lead  us ;  and  as,  in 
the  one  case,  we  should  receive  facts,  and  the  truths  resulting 
from  them,  on  the  testimony  of  competent  observers  ;  so,  in  the 
other,  let  us  receive,  on  the  testimony  of  God,  all  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  been  pleased  graciously  to  reveal  ;  and  which, 
because  they  are  fitted,  as  they  are  intended,  to  make  man 
wise  unto  salvation,  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Honesty 
of  intention,  and  docility  of  disposition,  are  as  necessary  at  the 
termination  of  an  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
as  at  its  commencement,  and  during  its  progress.  Having 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  are  laid  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  receive  them 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  the  supreme  standard  of  duty,  and  the 
only  source  of  future  hope.  The  man  who,  from  pride  of  un- 
derstanding, or  depravity  of  heart,  trifles  with  or  rejects  the 
evidence  of  divine  revelation,  is,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
truly  divine,  guilty  of  "  making  God  a  liar ;"  but  he  who  be- 
lieves in  the  conclusiveness  of  this  evidence,  and  yet  disputes 
the  doctrines  or  injunctions  which  this  evidence  proves  to  be 
from  God,  is  chargeable  with  far  greater  inconsistency,  and 
obnoxious  to  severer  condemnation. 

C).  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  advantages 
arising  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of 
divine  revelation.  These  indeed  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
w^ho  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  so  necessary  to  have 
an  understanding  enlightened  on  one  branch  of  the  evidences, 
that  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  be  a  Christian  at  all  who 
is  ignorant  in  regard  to  it, — I  refer  to  the  internal  evidence, 
or  rather  that  view  of  the  internal  evidence  which  relates  to  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
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stances  of  man.  Can  he  be  a  Christian  at  all  Avho  has  not 
learned  the  correspondence  between  the  representations  of  the 
Bible  of  the  state  of  man  as  a  subject  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker,  and  his  actual 
condition  as  guilty  and  miserable  in  consequence  of  sin  ?  And 
•who  can  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a  discij^le  of  Jesus,  who 
knows  not  from  personal  experience  that  the  chief  discovery  of 
the  gospel,  that  which  brings  to  view  and  harmonizes  the  at- 
tributes of  God  in  the  salvation  of  man,  is  the  rich  provision 
of  redeeming  mercy,  through  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God'? 
The  strength  of  the  external  argument  may  force  a  man  to 
cease  from  being  an  infidel,  without  making  him  a  true  be- 
liever ;  but  no  one  can  rightly  understand  that  branch  of  the 
internal  evidence  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  importance  and  suitableness  of  the 
grand  fundamental  doctrine  of  Divine  revelation, — "  That  God 
is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  to 
men  their  trespasses." 

C.  (I.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  is  necessary  as  a 
branch  of  liberal  education.  It  is  so  in  a  double  point  of  view  : 
First,  regarded  merely  as  a  subject  with  respect  to  which  every 
well-educated  man  ought  to  have  some  knowledge.  This  is 
only  claiming  for  Christianity  the  same  place  in  a  liberal 
course  of  study  which  has  so  long  been  assigned  to  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Kome.  It  is  nothing  more  than  demanding  of 
all  who  pass  through  such  a  course,  that  while  they  are  re- 
quired to  know  something  of  the  fables  of  antiquity,  they 
should  also  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  and 
evidences  of  what  claims  to  be  not  only  truth,  but  truth  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  God's  character,  and  the  sanction  of  his 
authority.  Apart  altogether  from  the  consideration  of  its 
divine  origin,  revealed  religion  presents  in  the  evidences  on 
which  it  rests  its  claims  a  series  of  phenomena  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  the  history  of  the  human  race — phenomena  which 
neither  the  philosopher  nor  historian  can  overlook — and  of 
which  to  be  almost  ignorant  is  discreditable  to  any  man  who 
has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

7.  The  second  view  of  it,  regarded  as  an  element  in  such 
education,  is  as  a  means  of  intellectual  improvement.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  I  know  not  an  exercise  better  fitted  to  invigorate 
the  understanding  than  a  careful  examination  of  the  Christian 
evidences.     It  cannot  fail,  when  judiciously  conducted,  to  lead 
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the  attention  of  youth,  at  the  time  when  their  mental  powers 
are  developing,  to  the  different  kinds  of  testimony  and  evidence, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  strengthen  their  power  of  dis- 
criminating imposture  from  truth,  and  their  habits  of  correct 
thinking,  correct  reasoning,  and  sound  philosophical  investi- 
gation. It  would,  in  fact,  operate  on  the  mental  constitution 
as  a  course  of  practical  logic  :  it  would  do  more,  it  would  tend 
to  form  the  habit  of  regarding  truth  with  reverence,  of  sub- 
mission to  its  authority,  and  hatred  to  all  misrepresentation 
and  levity  on  sacred  things.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to 
promote  this  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of  revelation 
without  extending  the  range  of  their  general  knowledge.  An 
uninformed  or  ignorant  person  is  not  capable  of  estimating  the 
full  strength  of  the  Christian  cause.  It  supposes  an  acquaint-' 
ance  with  many  subjects  if  its  full  amount  is  to  be  ascertained. 
History,  criticism,  science,  and  experience  in  argument,  all 
furnish  their  aid  in  this  important  inquiry,  and  contribute 
their  respective  quotas  to  confirm  or  elucidate  the  claims  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Even  an  acquaintance  with  the  opposition  it 
has  encountered,  and  over  w^hich  it  has  triumphed,  tends  pow- 
erfully to  confirm  the  mind  in  its  truth  and  divinity.*  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  the  most  successful  student 
of  physical  or  moral  science  to  say,  that  his  mind  may  be  im- 
proved by  reading  the  Analogy  of  Butler,  and  the  Defence  of 
Miracles  by  Campbell. 

8.  (II.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of  divine  re- 
velation is  productive  of  great  moral  advantages  :  and  this  view 
of  it  ffives  it  the  hio-hest  recommendation  to  our  consideration. 

O  O 

While  it  affords  intellectual  gratification  and  improvement,  its 
professed  and  main  object  is  to  restore  and  renovate  human 
nature.  The  study  of  Christian  evidence  attains  its  moral 
ends  by  leading  us  to  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— by  inducing  us  carefully  to  study  the  records  of  divine 
truth,  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  inherent  marks  of 
heavenly  origin  be  such  as  may  warrant  us  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  Is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  do  so  without  being  the  better  for  it  ?  Who  can 
survey  the  Scripture  account  of  the  divine  character, — the 
holiness,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  law, — the  helpless  and 
wretched  condition  of  the  sinner, — the  excellence,  efficacy,  and 
appropriateness  of  the  gospel  remedy, — the  peace  and  felicity 

*  Orme's  Lecture  on  the  Advantages,  &:c.  p.  2J?. 
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of  the  Christian, — the  vanity  and  momentary  duration  of  all 
that  is  earthly, — and  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  heavenly 
state, — without  being  improved  by  the  exercise?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  one  can  seriously  examine  the  Scriptures,  to 
learn  their  perfect  consistency  in  all  that  they  declare  on  any 
specific  subject, — as,  the  depravity  of  human  nature — or,  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  suffering — or,  the  Deity  of  Christ — 
or,  the  grace  which  was  manifested  in  his  condescension  and 
humiliation — or,  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  his  atonement 
— or,  his  power  to  save — or,  the  blessedness  of  obedience  to 
him, — without  receiving  from  the  study  some  salutary  im- 
pression. 

9.  Even  the  external  evidences  cannot  be  studiedjaright 
without  an  attentive  study  of  the  Scriptures.  How  can  the 
great  subject  of  prophecy,  and  more  especially  that  branch  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  Messiah,  be  examined  without  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  ?  In  this 
investigation  the  student  is  led  to  notice  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
in  the  first  promise,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer, 
— afterwards  intimating  the  time  when  he  should  appear, — 
declaring  at  a  period  still  later  that  he  should  descend  from 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  and  David, — that  he  should 
be  born  of  a  virgin, — that  a  prophet  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah  should  be  his  forerunner,  and  prepare  his  way, — that 
he  should  begin  to  publish  the  gospel  in  Galilee, — that  numer- 
ous and  mighty  miracles  should  be  wrought  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry, — that  his  birth-place  should  be  Beth- 
lehem Ephratah, — that  he  should  be  poor,  despised,  and  re- 
jected,— that  he  should  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  disci- 
ples for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, — that  he  should  be  mocked,  de- 
rided, and  crucified, — that  vinegar  and  gall  should  be  offered 
him  on  the  cross, — that  his  garments  should  be  divided,  and 
lots  cast  for  his  vesture, — that  not  a  bone  of  him  should  be 
broken, — and  that  while  he  should  die  with  malefactors,  he 
should  be  honourably  interred. .  These  and  many  other  predic- 
tions directly  relating  to  the  Messiah,  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Kew,  afford  striking  proofs  not  only  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  providing 
against  the  possibility  of  an  impostor  assuming  and  sustaining 
the  character  of  the  promised  Redeemer.  Can  this  series  of 
prophecies  be  surveyed  in  the  proper  spirit  in  connexion  with 
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their  fulfilment,  and  tlie  Sacred  Writings  in  wliicli  both  are 
to  be  found  examined  \Yith  candour  and  seriousness,  without 
receiving  the  moral  and  salutary  impression  which  this  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithfulness  is 
calculated  to  produce  ? 

10.  An  influence  not  less  salutary  may  be  derived  from  a 
survey  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture  generally,  but  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Christ,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  benevolent 
designs  for  which  they  were  wrought.  They  were  indeed 
displays  of  power — of  the  mighty  power  of  God  ;  but  they 
were  also  manifestations  of  compassion  and  kindness,  and 
harmonized  with  the  gracious  purposes  of  the  dispensation 
of  mercy.  While  they  verified  the  claims  of  Jesus,  they  im- 
pressively indicated  his  character  as  the  Friend  of  helpless 
humanity  :  while  they  proclaimed,  and  continue  to  proclaim, 
his  divine  mission,  they  bespoke  his  tenderness  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  disciples,  his  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  widow, 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  griefs  and  tears  of  the  disconsolate. 
Though  we  may  have  begun  our  examination  of  these  mighty 
works  merely  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
evidence  which  they  furnish  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
are  thereby  established  and  settled  in  the  firm  belief  of  its 
truth  and  divine  authority,  we  have  obtained,  at  the  same  time, 
from  our  survey  of  them,  impressions  which  have  softened 
our  hearts,  and  invigorated  our  moral  feelings  and  habits.  ^ 

11.  (III.)  An  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of  divine 
revelation  is  necessary  to  the  stability,  comfort,  and  useful- 
ness of  Christians.  This  indeed  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require 
elucidation.  For,  how  can  any  one  be  established  and  settled 
in  the  faith  when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests  1  How  can  he  have  comfort  in  the  belief  of  the  truth, 
while  he  knows  not  in  any  form  the  evidence  which  proves 
that  truth  to  be  divine  1  And  how  can  he  be  useful  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him  in  recom- 
mendinsr  the  reliofion  of  the  Bible  to  others,  when  he  is  in- 
capable  of  maintaining  it  and  of  defending  it,  even  from  the 
most  frivolous  objections'?  He  only  can  reasonably  hope  to 
be  stable,  efficient,  and  joyful,  who  knows  in  whom  he  has 
believed, — who  can  say,  on  sufficient  grounds.  My  faith  does 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Christian,  in  any  rank  of 
life,  who  does  not,  according  to  his  opportunities,  study  the 
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eYidences  of  revelation,  botli  external  and  internal,  does  great 
injury  to  himself,  and  disparages  the  wisdom  of  God.  Why- 
have  these  evidences  been  multiplied,  and  given  in  so  many 
various  forms,  but  that  all  the  followers  of  Christ  may  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  that,  being  acquainted  with  them, 
they  may  have  the  "  strong  consolation  "  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  in  regard  to  human  redemp- 
tion,— that  all  its  promises,  statements,  and  declarations,  are 
truths  which  have  issued  from  the  God  that  cannot  lie,  and 
that  therefore  they  may  rely  on  them  with  the  most  implicit 
and  absolute  confidence  1 

12.  (IV.)  It  is  the  duty  of  all  students,  but  more  especially 
of  students  of  divinity,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  This  particular  is,  no  doubt,  included 
in  the  remark  which  I  formerly  made,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
evidences  is  a  necessary  branch  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is 
important,  hoM^ever,  to  place  it  distinctly  before  our  view. 

13.  Students  at  a  university,  while  yet  engaged  in  their 
philosophy  course,  are  naturally  looking  forward  to  those  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life  which  they  intend  to  follow. 
Meanwhile  they  are  laudably  exerting  themselves  in  improving 
their  minds,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  the  treasures  of 
literature  and  science.  At  length  their  course  at  college  ter- 
minates, and  they  enter  into  the  busy  pursuits  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  or  on  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  without 
any  other  knowledge  of  Christianity  than  what  they  acquired 
under  the  parental  roof,  or  have  obtained  from  the  pulpit.  Of 
its  evidence  they  are  entirely  ignorant ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  ignorance,  in  too  many  instances,  may  be  melancholy 
and  disastrous.  They  are  thrown  into  the  society  of  persons 
imbued  with  infidel  principles,  who  sneer  at  Christianity,  and 
retail  some  of  the  often-refuted  but  flimsy  objections  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire.  Their  faith,  having  no  foundation  to  rest  upon, 
is  subverted  ;  and  if  they  do  not  renounce  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  they  continue  secretly,  unless  rescued  by  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  unbelievers  in  its  truth  and  divine 
authority. 

14.  Now,  to  provide  against  this  evil,  students,  while  they 
are  yet  students,  and  before  they  have  entered  on  the  business 
and  professions  of  life,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  divine 
revelation.     They  ought  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  them 
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by  which  thej  would  be  able,  not  only  to  withstand  gainsayers, 
but  to  adopt  the  most  appropriate  arguments  for  defending 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  With  regard  to  students  of 
divinity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject  is  essential  to  their  comfort,  respecta- 
bility, and  usefulness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  sacred 
profession  for  which  they  are  candidates.  They  have  not  the 
credentials  of  apostles  and  inspired  teachers  to  produce  to  their 
auditors ;  but  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  show  that 
the  truths  which  they  preach  are  the  same  which  were  taught 
by  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  that  the  evidences 
of  the  divine  authority  of  these  truths  are  various  and  incon- 
testable. 

15.  (V.)  I  only  notice  farther,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
evidences  is  necessary  for  all,  and  more  especially  for  the 
young,  to  guard  them  ap;ainst  those  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  What  dangers  1  Is  there  no  danger  to  those  who 
are  not  fortified  against  it  by  appropriate  knowledge  from  the 
objections  of  infidels  against  the  Scriptures  ?  To  us,  the  ob- 
jections made  against  them,  on  account  of  the  mysteriousness 
of  their  doctrines,  appear  frivolous ;  but  to  those  who  are 
uninformed,  they  seem  formidable.  And  then,  is  there  no 
danger  from  the  bold  and  confident  tone  which  infidels  assume, 
and  in  which  they  represent  the  intelligence,  liberality,  and 
independence  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  restraints  of  religion,  more  especially  from 
the  restraints  of  the  Bible  1  Is  there  no  danger  to  young 
and  ingenuous  minds,  without  adequate  and  appropriate  know- 
ledge, in  the  scorn  and  ridicule  with  which  Christianity  has 
been,  and  still  is,  opposed,  and  that  by  men  who  affect  great 
superiority  in  literature  and  science  1  Above  all,  is  there 
no  danger  from  the  bias  of  human  nature  towards  real  and 
practical  infidelity  *?  Is  it  not  proper  that  we  should  be  fully 
prepared  to  encounter  these  evils ;  and  especially  that,  before 
men  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  they  should  be  well  in- 
structed as  to  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  Christians 
believe  and  are  assured  that  they  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,  in  receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  views  now  given  of  the  advantages 
of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Christian  evidence,  I  am 
aware,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  repentance  towards  God,  and 
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faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  produced  by  the  mere 
force  of  evidence.  "  Among  all  the  persons,"  says  Dr.  Dwight, 
"  with  whom,  while  they  were  anxiously  solicitous  about  their 
salvation,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse,  I  do  not  re- 
member even  one  who  ever  mentioned  his  own  indisposition  to 
repent,  as  in  any  degree  derived  from  the  want  of  evidence  to 
support  the  truth  of  the  Scripture.  The  number  of  these  has 
been  so  great,  that,  if  this  were  a  common  or  even  a  frequent 
case,  some  one  must  have  been  found  among  them  who  had 
been  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty."  The  inference  deduced 
from  this  fact  is,  that  the  reason  why  unbelievers  continue  to 
be  so,  is  not  the  want  of  evidence. 

In  this  conclusion  I  so  far  agree,  that  I  admit  that  the 
difficulty,  in  all  cases,  lies  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  un- 
derstanding. The  testimony  of  Scripture,  confirmed  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  is,  that  the  native  disposition  of  the 
earthly  mind  of  man  is  opposed  to  the  truth ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, though  we  should  prove  to  him,  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  of  prophecy,  and  of  the  inherent  excellency  and 
adaptation  of  Heaven's  communication,  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Bible,  he  will  nevertheless  remain  unbelieving,  impenitent, 
and  disobedient.  It  was  on  this  ground,  doubtless,  that  our 
Lord  affirmed,  that  those  who  were  not  persuaded  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets  to  turn  to  God  in  faith  and  in  love,  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  do  so  by  any  evidence  that  might  be 
furnished  to  them  by  one  who  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is 
admitted,  then,  that  something  beside  the  mere  power  of 
truth  and  evidence,  even  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is 
indispensable  to  produce  that  change  in  the  human  mind, 
without  which  no  man  ever  will  receive  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it,  or  really  believe  with  the  heart  unto  salvation. 

17.  But  does  this  admission  weaken  or  destroy  the  force  of 
the  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  ?  Does  it  nullify 
all  the  arguments  which  I  have  adduced  to  show  that  such 
acquaintance  is  essential  to  the  stability,  the  comfort,  and  use- 
fulness of  all  Christians  ?     By  no  means. 

First,  Because  these  are  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  truth  which  God  himself  has  provided,  and 
which,  consequently,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
all  to  observe.  For  what  end  has  he  so  greatly  multiplied  the 
evidences  of  his  own  communication  to  mankind,  surrounded 
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it  \vitli  SO  many  proofs  of  its  being  from  him,  and  engraven 
on  tlie  message  itself  in  indelible  characters  the  signatures  of 
his  own  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  but  that  all  should 
examine ;  and,  as  the  effect  of  examination,  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved  ?  It  is,  moreover,  in 
the  use  of  these  means  that  God  ordinarily  communicates  his 
blessing.  It  is  the  study  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  evi- 
dence of  divine  truth  that  God  usually  renders  effectual  to 
the  removal  of  prejudice  and  unbelief  from  the  heart.  It  is, 
accordingly,  to  this  truth  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  through 
some  of  the  channels  through  which  it  is  conveyed,  that  all 
who  become  Christians,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  are 
indebted  for  those  convictions  which  have  issued  in  conver- 
sion to  God. 

Secondly,  The  admission  of  the  unquestionable  fact  to  which 
I  have  referred  shows,  to  all  who  enter  on  the  examination  of 
the  evidences  of  revelation,  the  necessity  of  carefully  watching 
the  moral  disposition  of  their  hearts,  and  of  imploring  the 
teaching  and  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  He  alone 
who  can  produce  an  affinity  between  the  objects  presented  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  mind  that  is  directed  to  their  contemplation. 
These  divine  objects,  so  perfect  in  all  moral  excellence,  and 
surpassing  in  spiritual  loveliness,  can  only  be  regarded  w4th 
delight  and  complacency  by  him  who  is  taught,  not  by  flesh 
and  blood,  but  by  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  To  all  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  this  accordancy  between  the  frame  of 
their  hearts,  and  characters,  and  lessons  of  revealed  truth,  how 
encouraging  and  cheering  is  the  promise  of  that  truth,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  wdll  be  given  to  them  that  ask  him  1 


CHAPTER  II. 

ox  THE  DESIRABLENESS  AND  NECESSITY  OF  A  DHINE  EEVELATION. 

1.  If  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  as  to  our  present  con- 
duct and  future  happiness,  be  necessary,  there  is  not  in  the  world 
any  book  that  can  come  in  competition  with  the  Bible.  As 
for  the  Alcoran,  there  are  things  in  it  so  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  common  light  and  reason  of  men,  as  are  sufficient  to 
\varrant  the  utter  rejection  of  it.  Its  pretensions  to  be  a 
divine  revelation  cannot,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  stand  the 
test  of  the  slightest  examination. 
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2.  That  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  is  desirable  to 
mankind,  few,  I  presume,  will  deny.  "  I  have  met  with  no 
serious  person,"  says  Paley,  "who  thinks  that,  even  under  the 
Christian  Revelation,  we  have  too  much  light,  or  any  degree 
of  assurance  which  is  superfluous."  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
premise,  before  entering  on  the  observations  which  I  am  about 
to  make  on  this  subject,  that  if  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  were  defective,  the  presumption  in 
their  favour,  arising  from  its  necessity  to  the  comfort  and  im- 
provement of  man,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  them. 
All  that  is  aimed  at  by  showing  the  desirableness  and  necessity 
of  a  divine  revelation  is,  to  evince  that  there  is  no  antecedent 
probability  against  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
to  warrant  the  expectation,  that  the  Father  of  mercies  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  it. 

3.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, — Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion.  The  former  of  these  expressions  has  been 
used  by  some  to  denote  everything  in  religion,  with  regard  to 
truth  and  duty,  which,  when  once  discovered,  may  be  clearly 
shown  to  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  and  relations 
of  things,  and  which  unprejudiced  reason  will  approve,  when 
fairly  proposed  and  set  in  a  proper  light.  And,  accordingly, 
very  fair  and  goodly  schemes  of  natural  religion  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Christian  philosophers  and  divines,  in  which  they 
have  comprehended  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  Scripture  revelation ;  that  is,  the  important  truths  and 
principles  relating  to  the  existence,  the  unity,  the  perfections, 
and  attributes  of  God,  his  governing  providence  and  moral 
administration,  the  worship  that  is  due  to  him,  the  law  that  is 
given  to  mankind,  or  the  whole  of  moral  duty  in  its  just 
extent,  as  relating  to  God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourselves,  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  and  other  articles 
nearly  connected  with  these,  or  dependent  upon  them.  And 
after  having  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  all  this  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  sound  reason,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  have  honoured  the  whole  with  the  name  of  natural 
religion.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  a  real  and  great  ser- 
vice to  religion  to  show,  that  the  main  principles  and  duties  of 
it  are  what  right  reason  must  approve ; — 

4.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  these  things,  when 
once  clearly  discovered,  may  be  proved  to  be  agreeable  to 
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reason,  and  to  liave  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  therefore  reason  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind, 
if  left  to  itself,  without  higher  assistance,  would  merely,  by  its 
own  force,  have  discovered  all  these  things  with  their  genuine 
consequences,  and  have  applied  them  to  their  proper  uses,  for 
directing  men  in  the  true  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion.. 
"A  great  many  things,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  w^hich  we  have  beem 
bred  in  the  belief  of  from  our  cradles,  we  take  for  unquestion- 
able truths,  and  easily  demonstrable,  without  considering  how 
long  we  might  have  been  in  doubt  or  ignorance  of  them,  had 
revelation  been  silent.  Every  one  may  observe  a  great  many 
truths,  which  he  receives  at  first  from  others,  and  readily 
alfii'ms  to  be  consonant  to  reason,  which  he  would  have  found 
it  hard,  and  perhaps  beyond  his  strength,  to  have  discovered 
himself.  Native  and  original  truth  is  not  so  easily  wrought 
out  of  the  mine,  as  we,  w^ho  have  it  ready  dug  and  fashioned 
to  our  hands,  are  apt  to  imagine." 

5.  According  to  others,  natural  religion  is  not  merely  that 
which  is  naturally  and  necessarily  known  to  all  men,  but  that 
which  reason,  duly  exercised  and  improved,  is  able  by  its  own 
natural  force  to  discover,  without  the  assistance  of  extraordi- 
nary revelation.  In  other  words,  it  is  that  which  is  discovered, 
or  which  is  presumed  might  have  been  discovered,  by  the  un- 
aided light  of  reason. 

By  revealed  religion,  on  the  contrary,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  usually  called  natural,  is  to  be  understood  that 
knowledge  of  religion  which  was  originally  communicated  in 
an  extraordinary  and  supernatural  way,  by  an  immediate 
revelation  from  God.  If,  therefore,  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
revealed  religion ;  if  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  discoveries 
of  his  will  to  mankind,  with  regard  to  religious  truth  and  duty, 
in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  the  most  natural  way, 
and  that  which  is  best  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  revelation  should  be  im- 
parted to  some  person  or  persons,  to  be  by  them  communicated 
to  others  in  his  name  ;  at  the  same  time,  furnishing  them  with 
sufficient  proofs  and  credentials,  to  show  that  they  were  indeed 
sent  and  inspired  by  Him. 

6.  That  the  communication  of  such  revelation  is  possible 
to  God,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  admits  his  being, 
and  who  entertains  just  ideas  of  his  perfections.  He  who  has 
formed  us  capable  of  knowing  himself,  and  the  relations  in. 
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which  we  stand  to  him,  can  surely  convey  all  necessary  know- 
ledge to  our  minds.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Author  of 
our  being  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  communicate  ideas  to  our 
minds,  for  instructing  and  informing  us  in  what  it  nearly 
concerns  us  to  know  1  Our  not  being  able  clearly  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against 
it.  An  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  human  mind, 
which  the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  body,  or  body 
on  mind.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  though 
he  was  himself  among  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation. 

7.  The  next  questions  for  our  consideration  are — Is  it 
probable  that  God  has  given  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  his 
will  to  mankind  1  and  is  such  a  revelation  necessary  ? 

In  prosecuting  the  important  inquiry  which  these  questions 
suggest,  I  would  premise,  that  we  ought  to  guard  against  un- 
duly exalting  or  depreciating  the  light  of  nature  and  the  power 
of  reason.  The  knowledge  which  is  legitimately  acquired 
from  these,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  reach,  cannot  be  opposed 
to  the  knowledge  which  is  obtained  from  revelation.  For, 
though  the  latter  discovers  several  things  relative  to  truth  and 
duty,  which  the  former  could  not  have  discovered  at  all,  or 
not  with  sufficient  clearness  and  certainty ;  yet,  as  both  are 
supposed  to  proceed  from  God,  there  must  be  a  harmony 
between  them.  They  are  therefore  not  to  be  set  in  opposition ; 
nor  is  the  one  of  them  designed  to  exclude  the  other.  In  fact, 
God  manifested  himself  in  both  these  ways  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  so  that  it  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  justice, 
be  said,  that  he  has  never  left  himself  without  witness. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  guard  against  the  fallacy 
entertained  by  persons  unfriendly  to  revealed  religion,  of 
esteeming,  as  the  offspring  of  mere  reason,  those  fair  and  beau- 
tiful systems  of  natural  religion  which  men  have  composed  by 
the  light  of  revelation.  If  we  take  into  account  the  influence 
of  a  primitive  revelation  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the  precise  limit  in  regard 
to  knowledge  to  which  human  reason,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
have  advanced.  Far  less  can  this  limit  be  fixed  with  respect 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  discoveries  of  divine  revelation.  The 
question,  as  to  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  divine  reve- 
lation, is  to  be  decided  by  actual  facts.  To  the  consideration 
of  this  question  we  shall  now  proceed. 
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That  there  are  probable  grounds  a  2yriori  to  expect  a  clivine 
revelation,  and  miracles  in  attestation  of  it,  \vill  appear  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  particulars. 

9.  (I.)  From  the  infinite  importance  and  utility  of  religion 
to  mankind.  The  constitution  of  human  nature  renders  it 
necessary  to  its  happiness  and  moral  improvement,  to  its  en- 
joyment of  present  blessings,  and  to  its  hope  of  future  good. 
It  only  furnishes  the  foundation  of  whatever  is  great  and  holy 
in  man.  It  only  meets  the  extent  of  his  wants,  and  is  com- 
mensurate with  his  immortal  existence.  What  were  man 
without  some  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  doctrines,  with- 
out the  restraints  w^hich  it  imposes,  the  purification  which  it 
effects,  the  consolations  wdiich  it  yields^  and  the  sublime  expec- 
tations which  it  inspires  1 

Suppose  it  granted,  that  a  Creator  exists ;  only  two  suppo- 
sitions can  be  entertained  :  either  man  was  turned  naked  and 
ignorant  into  the  w^orld,  with  less  power  to  provide  for  his  com- 
fort and  subsistence  than  the  lowest  savage  whom  modern  dis- 
coveries have  brought  to  our  acquaintance ;  or  he  was  in- 
structed, through  the  agency  of  his  Creator,  in  the  means  of 
supplying  his  immediate  wants,  and  of  performing  the  various 
purposes  of  his  being.* 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  mankind 
but  ill  qualify  them  to  discover  the  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  from  the  works  of  nature.  Simple  as  the 
analogical  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  from  contrivance  to  a 
contriver,  may  seem,  still  it  is  reasoning, — and  as  such,  it  is 
the  business  of  a  mind  in  some  degree  improved  and  abstracted 
from  sensible  objects.  In  the  first  stages  of  society  there  are 
no  such  minds  ;  and  it  is  no  more  surprising  that,  by  the  great 
body  of  mankind  in  every  age,  the  world  is  seen  and  inhabited 
without  exciting  awe  and  admiration,  than  that  a  peasant  who 
finds  himself  placed,  by  the  fortune  of  his  birth,  in  any  par- 
ticular country,  should  be  little  solicitous  about  its  history, 
antiquity,  or  earliest  founders. — They  are  so  taken  up  with 
worldly  concernments,  and  carried  off  by  a  variety  of  pleasures 
and  cares,  so  entangled'  in  sensible  and  material  objects,  that, 
if  left  merely  to  themselves,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their 
forming  right  ideas  of  things  spiritual  and  invisible.  It  is 
generally  by  education  and  instruction  that  these  principles 
first  enter  into  their  minds ;  and  where  they  have  not  been 
*  Sumner  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  30. 
Q 
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taught  or  instructecl,  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
Observation  teaches  us  that  it  is  by  slow  degrees  the  human 
mind  rises  to  great  improvement  and  cultivation  ;  and  that  it 
is  by  the  experiencf  o+"  successive  generations  that  knowledge 
is  accumulated.  Had  there  been  no  divine  instruction  directly 
communicated  to  mankind,  is  it  probable  that  they  would  re- 
serve any  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  for  the  investi- 
gation and  the  practice  of  religion  ;  and  this  in  resistance  to 
the  engrossing  influence  of  the  cares  of  this  life  1  Is  it  not 
likely  that  they  would  sink  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  igno- 
rance and  degradation  1 

10.  But  can  we  suppose  that  He  who  made  man  would  not 
give  him  by  infallible  revelation  the  knowledge  of  himself,  so 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  rank  which  Providence  has  assigned  him  in  the 
scale  of  rational  and  accountable  beings,  and  so  essential  to  his 
right  discliarge  of  those  duties  which  so  clearly  devolve  upon 
him]  ^Yhen  we  consider  that  benevolence  which  is  inherent  and 
perfect  in  the  divine  character,  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
-probable  that  God  would  communicate  to  mankind  information 
concerning  his  own  nature  and  attributes,  his  moral  govern- 
ment and  overruling  providence,  the  worship  and  homage  which 
ought  to  be  rendered  to  him  by  his  reasonable  creatures,  the 
way  in  which  sinful  men  may  obtain  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  him,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions  ?  Would  not  the 
Almighty  Father  of  the  human  race  give  an  express  revelation 
to  his  children  regarding  these  infinitely  important  subjects, 
in  place  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  unsatisfactory  reason- 
ings 1  His  perfect  benevolence,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
essential  importance  and  utility  of  religious  knowledge,  must 
surely  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  probable  ground  to  expect 
^  divine  revelation. 

11.  (II.)  This  probability  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we 
-consider  what  must  have  been  the  circumstances  and  necessities 
of  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  However  remote  the  origin 
of  the  race  may  have  been,  there  must  have  been  a  period 
when  men  were  wholly  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  and  when 
there  was  no  fellow-creature  in  the  earth  from  whom  they 
could  derive  instruction.  In  whatever  state  we  may  suppose 
them  to  have  been  at  first  brought  into  being,  whether  in  a 
state  of  childhood  or  maturity,  they  must  have  been  entirely 
helpless  and  destitute  without  some  peculiar  aid  from  God. 
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Without  experience,  without  habits,  without  parents  to  give 
them  instruction,  or  to  communicate  to  them  those  rules  of 
action  which  are  formed  by  long-continued  observation,  their 
condition  must  have  been  totally  different  from  ours  :  and  un- 
less they  had  other  faculties  than  those  which  we  possess,  they 
must  either  have  received  immediate  direction  from  some  su- 
perior Being,  or  have  perished.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  God  should  act  towards  them  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and 
either  instruct  his  innocent  but  helpless  offspring  himself,  or 
commit  their  instruction  to  the  care  of  superior  beings. 

12.  The  force  of  these  remarks  is  strengthened  when  it  is 
considered  by  what  slow  degrees  mankind,  when  left  to  the 
progress  of  their  own  experience,  are  found  to  attain  any  of 
the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  barbarous  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
newly  discovered,  their  general  ignorance  of  arts  and  deficiency 
of  morals,  has  naturally  introduced  a  vague  idea,  that  man 
was  originally  at  his  birth  or  creation  a  savage.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  account,  which  agrees  too  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason,  the  savage  state  was  not  the  original  state  of 
man.  Even  among  the  grandsons  of  Adam  we  are  told  not 
only  of  the  use  of  brass  and  iron,  but  of  the  division  of  labour 
into  separate  branches  ;  we  read  not  only  of  the  arts  which 
support  life,  but  of  those  which  contribute  to  its  amusement, 
the  harp  and  the  organ.  When  we  consider  in  how  rude  a 
state,  compared  with  this,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were 
found,  though  they  had  belonged  for  some  centuries  to  a  set- 
tled and  populous  community,  we  shall  have  reason  on  our 
side  in  concluding  that  mankind  were  not  at  first  abandoned 
altogether  to  their  own  ingenuity  in  the  gradual  invention  of 
useful  arts ;  and  that  many  of  them,  under  various  circum- 
stances of  situation  and  climate,  sunk  at  different  periods  inta 
a  barbarism  to  which  they  were  not  originally  created.  When 
to  these  observations  we  add,  that  it  approaches  as  high  a  de- 
gree of  certainty  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  man  was  originally  indebted  to  his  Creator,  not  only  for 
the  organs  of  speech  but  also  for  the  power  of  using  them,  we 
have  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  God  would  not, 
and  did  not,  leave  man  without  communicating  to  him  all  the 
instruction  which  was  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  well-being. 
But  if  this  divine  instruction  was  necessary  to  fit  man  for 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  how  much  more  must  it  have 

c  2 
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been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  higher  objects  and  duties  of  his  existence !  The  latter  was 
as  necessary  as  the  former,  and  infinitely  more  important ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  soul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body,  and  as 
eternity  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  time.  If  we  take  into 
account  then  the  condition  of  man  at  the  creation — the  im- 
portance of  religious  knowledge  to  the  right  fulfilment  of 
those  duties  for  which  he  was  called  into  being — and  the  good- 
ness of  that  God  who  had  given  him  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  nothing  will  appear  more  improbable  than  that  man 
should  have  been  left  entirely  to  himself,  or  that  a  divine  and 
immediate  revelation  should  not  have  been  given  to  him. 

13.  (III.)  This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  when  we  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  divine  providence  for  supplying  the 
ordinary  wants  of  men.  God  has  "  not  left  himself  without  wit- 
ness of  his  benevolence,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain 
from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  Avith  food 
and  gladness."  How  constant  has  been  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
vidence in  distributing  blessings  among  mankind, — blessings 
which  furnish  evidence  to  every  age  that  God  has  not  left  the 
human  race  unprovided  for  !  The  elements  of  nature,  and  the 
inferior  animals  above  and  around  them,  have  been  rendered 
tributary  to  their  subsistence,  health,  ease,  and  comfort ;  and 
these  concur  with  the  established  order  of  things  to  demon- 
strate, that  they  are  under  the  protection  and  superintending 
power  of  the  Almighty  Maker  and  Upholder  of  all  things. 

But  if  mercies  have  been  communicated  to  supply  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  men,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  goodness  from 
which  those  mercies  have  flowed,  would  have  made  provision 
for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  nature  1  Is  it  likely  that 
the  infinitely  compassionate  Being  who  bestowed  the  less, 
would  withhold  what  was  incomparably  greater, — the  know- 
ledge of  himself,  and  of  the  other  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  1     Especially  when  we  consider, — 

14.  (IV.)  That  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  a 
divine  revelation  is  most  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  is  in- 
debted for  his  knowledge  chiefly,  not  to  personal  observation, 
which  is  limited,  but  to  the  communications  of  others  ;  and  he 
is  formed  so  as  naturally  to  confide  in  the  testimony  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  to  derive  from  it  the  most  important  advan- 
tages.    In  infancy  and  youth  he  is  placed  under  the  guidance 
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of  parents,  and  the  tuition  of  instructors  ;  and  tlie  knowledge 
which  he  thus  acquires  has  an  influence  on  his  future  cliaracter 
and  history.  Children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing- declarations  and  promises,  are  led  by  their  constitu- 
tion to  rely  upon  them.  This  disposition  to  sincerity  in  them- 
selves, and  to  give  credit  to  others,  Avhether  we  call  it  instinct, 
or  whatever  name  we  give  it,  must  be  considered  as  the  effect 
of  their  constitution. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  God  would  give  any  revelation 
at  all  to  man  regarding  subjects  essentially  connected  with  his 
present  and  future  happiness,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  he 
•would  convey  it  in  that  mode  which  is  suited  to  his  nature, 
condition,  and  habits  1  The  great  truths  of  religion  relate  to 
a  Being,  and  to  a  state  of  existence,  beyond  our  observation 
and  experience;  and  even  though  they  could  be  discovered  by  un- 
assisted reason,  they  would  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
human  mind,  as  if  made  known  by  the  declarations  and  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  who  had  opportunities  of  perfect  information. 

15,  The  communicating  of  divine  knowledge  by  express 
revelation  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  man,  but 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Were  we  even  to 
suppose  that  man  were  capable,  by  his  reasoning  powers,  of 
making  all  the  discoveries  for  which  a  revelation  could  be  de- 
sired, his  actual  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  a  revela- 
tion necessary,  and  consequently  its  bestowment  probable.  For 
it  is  by  slow  degrees,  as  observation  shows,  that  the  human 
mind  rises  to  great  improvement.  Were  there  no  divine  in- 
struction to  guide  mankind,  sensible  and  material  objects  would 
engross  their  first  and  chief  attention;  and  the  considerations 
of  religion  would  certainly  be  postponed  till  they  had  provided 
for  their  temporal  wants  and  necessities.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  man  in  these  circumstances,  especially  in  the  early  ages, 
could  have  reasoned  out  a  just  system  even  of  natural  religion. 
If  he  had  been  left  to  himself  to  find  out  such  truths,  he  would, 
for  a  long  period,  have  been  left  without  God  and  religion. 

But  if  religion  be  of  all  subjects  the  most  important,  if 
upon  it  our  future  happiness  depends,  is  it  probable  that  God 
would  subject  mankind,  during  a  succession  of  ages,  to  utter 
ignorance  concerning  if?  Is  it  not  far  more  likely  that  he 
would  communicate  to  them  some  knowledge  of  himself  and 
of  his  will  by  express  revelation  1  We  are  to  connect  with 
these  views, — 
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16.  (V.)  The  common  sentiments  of  mankind  in  favour  of 
the  desirableness  and  real  existence  of  such  revelation.  That 
God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  men,  has  been  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations.  This  might 
have  been  originally  owing  to  a  tradition  of  some  extraordinary 
revelation  or  revelations  really  communicated  in  the  earliest 
times  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  from  \vhom  it 
was  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  though  in  process  of  time 
in  a  great  measure  corrupted  and  lost.  Or  at  least  it  shows 
that  men  have  generally  thought  that  a  revelation  from  God 
to  men  was  both  possible  and  probable,  and  that  this  was  agree- 
able to  the  ideas  they  had  formed  of  the  w'isdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  of  his  concern  for  mankind.  It  also  shows  that 
they  were  sensible  of  the  need  they  stood  in  of  such  extraor- 
dinary discoveries  from  God,  to  instruct  and  direct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  and  their  duty.  It  must  be  owned,  in- 
deed, that  this  notion  of  an  intercourse  between  God  and  men, 
in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  has  given  occasion  to 
impostures  and  delusions  ;  tliat  it  has  induced  men  of  warm 
imaginations  to  take  their  own  reveries  for  divine  inspirations ; 
and  that  artful  impostors  have  taken  advantage  from  it  to  put 
their  own  inventions  upon  the  people  for  divine  discoveries  and 
injunctions,  in  order  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  ambition  and 
avarice.  But  it  affords  no  reasonable  presumption  that  there 
never  was  a  true  revelation  given  from  God  to  man.  All  that 
can  be  fairly  concluded  from  it  is,  that  the  best  and  most  ex- 
cellent things  may  be  perverted  and  abused  by  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  men. 

17.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant  have  alike  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  divine  revelation,  and  have  expressed  their  hopes 
that  it  might  be  bestowed.  Socrates  and  Cicero,  as  well  as  the 
early  enemies  of  Christianity — Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and 
others,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  divine  instruction  ;  and 
scarcely  has  this  necessity  ever  been  denied  in  any  age  or 
country  of  the  world,  but  by  the  deists  of  modern  times.  And 
from  this  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  in  favour  of  the 
desirableness  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  we  infer  that  the 
bestowment  of  such  a  revelation  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  views  which  man  forms  of  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and 
of  the  insuliiciency  of  reason  for  his  spiritual  guidance. 

The  considerations  now  suggested  furnish  very  strong  pro- 
bable grounds  to  expect  a  divine  revelation.    This  probability 
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is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  the  circumstances 
which  render  an  extraordinary  interposition  for  the  instruction 
and  religious  improvement  of  mankind  essential  to  their  peace, 
and  hope,  and  happiness.  We  shall  here  have  to  deal  with 
facts — facts  which  prove  the  extreme  blindness  and  moral  tur- 
pitude of  men  where  the  blessing  of  revelation  is  not  enjoyed; 
and  which  forcibly  teach  us,  that  unless  God  had  graciously  shed 
the  light  of  heavenly  truth  on  the  mind,  darkness  would  have 
continued  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
ple.   In  showing  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  I  remark, — 

18.  (I.)  The  want  of  authority  and  legal  sanction  in  the 
reasonings  of  men. 

Were  we  even  to  suppose  that  man  could  discover,  by  his 
reasoning  powers,  the  great  subjects  of  religion, — that  these 
subjects,  by  the  accumulated  observation  and  experience  of 
many  generations,  could  be  thus  brought  to  light,  it  is  obvious 
that,  notwithstanding,  there  would  be  a  great  difference  in  re- 
spect of  authority  and  weight  between  truths  conveyed  to  us  as 
probable  from  the  reason  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  those  com- 
municated to  us  by  the  direct  declaration  of  God.  Hov/  were 
the  persons,  by  whom  those  truths  were  discovered,  to  im- 
press them  on  the  minds  of  men  1  How  were  they  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  others  of  their  reality  and  impor- 
tance ?  They  might  inform  them  of  the  process  by  which 
conviction  had  been  produced  on  their  own  minds  ;  but  how 
slender  an  impression  would  such  information  make  on  the 
bulk  of  mankind  !  To  many  it  would  be  altogether  unin- 
teresting :  to  the  majority  it  would  seem  a  fine  speculation, 
and  would  vanish  from  their  minds  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  business  and  temptations  of  life,  as  the  visions  of  the 
night  are  dissipated  by  the  realities  of  the  day. 

19.  If  we  look  at  mankind  as  they  always  have  been  and 
actually  are,  generally  averse  to  the  consideration  of  divine 
things,  and  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  evil  habits  and  pas- 
sions, can  we  suppose  that  the  most  powerful  reasonings  would 
produce  extensive  and  permanent  effects  1  Are  not  the  most 
powerful  reasoners  themselves  liable  to  error  and  encompassed 
with  infirmity  ?  How,  then,  could  they  expect  to  be  listened 
to  as  infallible  instructors  and  guides,  or  to  be  successful  in 
enlightening  mankind,  and  in  leading  them  to  the  practice  of 
virtue?  However  useful  the  truths  might  be  which  they  had 
to  communicate,  might  it  not  be  alleged,  that  as  they  were 
liable  to  err,  they  might  be  deceived  in  regard  to  them ;  and  as 
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there  was  no  authoritative  sanction  to  enforce  their  adoption, 
they  might  be  disregarded  ^vith  impunity  1 

"We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  speculations  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries, 
had  little  influence  beyond  the  schools  in  which  they  were  pro- 
mulgated. If  in  any  case  the  discoveries  of  unassisted  reason 
could  prove  sufficient  for  the  illumination  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  we  might  justly  have  expected  that  the  men 
of  extraordinary  talents  of  Greece  and  Home,  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  pursuits  of  wisdom,  and  who  travelled  into  foreign 
countries  to  increase  their  knowledge,  would  have  attempted 
to  lead  their  countrymen  to  just  notions  of  divine  things,  and 
to  reclaim  them  from  superstition  and  idolatry.  But  they 
made  no  effort  to  recover  the  multitude  from  the  gross  igno- 
rance into  which  they  had  sunk.  They  were  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  whatever  might  have  been  their  own 
views  of  truth  and  duty,  they  had  it  little  in  their  power  to 
influence  the  notions  of  their  fellow-men  around  them.  They 
wanted  the  sanctions  of  divine  authority  to  enforce  their  in- 
structions ;  they  were  not  the  authorized  ministers  of  religion, 
on  whom  it  devolved  to  explain  the  doctrines  relating  to  the 
gods  and  to  their  worship ;  their  opinions  besides  on  these 
matters  were  so  obscure,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  their  effect,  had  they  been  communicated  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  schools,  could  only  be  to  bewilder,  if  indeed 
they  would  have  any  effect  whatever.  Philosophers,  therefore, 
despised  the  people  as  incapable  of  understanding  their  spe- 
culations, or  of  profiting  by  them.  "  Philosophy,"  says 
Cicero,  "is  content  with  a  few  judges;  it  designedly  shuns  the 
multitude,  and  is  by  them  suspected  and  disliked — so  that  if 
any  man  should  set  himself  to  vilify  all  philosophy,  he  might 
do  it  with  approbation  and  applause  of  the  people." 

20.  A  divine  revelation  then  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
make  known  divine  truth  with  infallible  certainty,  but  to  give 
it  authority  and  power  for  enlightening  the  understanding,  reno- 
vating the  heart,  and  influencing  the  practice  of  men.  While 
philosophy  never  attempted  the  conversion  of  a  single  hamlet 
from  idolatry,  it  was  indispensably  required  that,  by  superna- 
tural and  infallible  instruction,  mankind  should  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  idols  of  wood  and  stone  as  objects  of  Avorship, 
and  be  persuaded  to  turn  from  such  follies  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  the  living  and  true  God.  While  philosophers  could 
not  pretend  to  any  divine  authority  to  enforce  their  dictates, 
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their  most  plausible  speculations  had  little  weight.  Whereas 
if  they  had  come  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God 
himself,  and  had  been  able  to  produce  proper  credentials  of 
their  divine  mission,  this  would  have  engaged  and  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  a  quite  different  manner  from 
their  philosophical  reasonings,  to  which  other  arguments  and 
reasonings  were  opposed  by  philosophers  of  great  name.  What 
Lactantius  says  of  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  may  be 
equally  applied  to  their  doctrines  :  "  Their  precepts,"  says  he, 
"  have  no  weight,  because  they  are  human,  and  need  a  greater 
authority,  even  a  divine  one.  No  man  therefore  believes 
them,  because  he  that  hears  them  looks  upon  him  that  gives 
those  precepts  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  himself"  The  philoso- 
phers themselves  were  sensible  of  this.  The  latter  Platonists 
and  Pythagoreans,  after  Christianity  appeared,  pretended  to 
frequent  impulses,  revelations,  inspirations,  and  divine  com- 
munications, which  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  philoso- 
phy, in  order  to  its  having  a  proper  authority  on  the  minds  of 
men,  ought  to  come  from  God  :  but  as  they  were  not  able  to 
produce  solid  proofs  of  their  divine  mission,  their  philosophy 
and  pretences  fell  together, — whilst  the  Christian  religion, 
which  in  reality  had  its  original  from  heaven,  though  destitute 
of  all  worldly  advantages,  yet  being  attended  with  the  most 
convincing  evidences  of  a  divine  authority,  effected  that  which 
philosopliy  could  never  have  accomplished  in  subverting  that 
system  of  pagan  polytheism  and  idolatry,  which  had  the  pre- 
scription of  many  ages  to  plead,  and  which  seemed  so  firmly 
established,  that  no  merely  human  wisdom  or  power  was  able 
to  overturn  it. 

Besides,  the  ancient  philosophers,  especially  when  they 
treated  of  religion  and  divine  things,  involved  their  sentiments 
in  great  obscurity,  and  were  so  far  from  intending  them  for 
general  use  that  they  carefully  concealed  them  from  the  people. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  obscurity,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  their  not  having  just  and  clear  ideas  themselves  of 
these  matters,  or  to  a  fear  of  their  being  accounted  enemies  to 
the  popular  religion,  or  to  their  being  of  opinion  that  the 
people  were  not  fitted  to  receive  these  discoveries,  but  would 
make  a  wrong  use  of  them  ;  to  whichsoever  of  these  causes 
this  obscurity  was  owing,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all 
these  causes  contributed  to  it,  it  shows  they  were  not  quali- 
fied to  lead  the   people  into  the  right  knowledge  of  religion, 
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nor  could  their  instructions  be  of  general  use.  But  it  is  the 
great  advantage  and  glory  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that, 
as  it  was  designed  to  promote  the  salvation  of  all,  so  it  was 
published  clearly  and  openly  to  the  people,  that  it  might  be  of 
universal  benefit  for  instructing  men  in  the  right  knowledge 
of  God  and  religion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DESIRABLENESS  AND  NECESSITY  OF  DIVINE   REVELATION  :   THE 
INSUFFICIENCY  OF  REASON,  AND  THE  IGNORANCE   OF  MAN. 

There  are  many  considerations  which,  as  we  have  seen,  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  Deity  should  give  a  revelation  of 
himself  and  of  his  will  to  mankind  ;  and  this  probability  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstances  which  prove,  that 
without  a  divine  revelation  mankind  must  have  remained  in 
a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance  and  wretchedness.  Of  these 
circumstances  I  noticed  the  w^ant  of  authority  and  legal  sanc- 
tion in  the  reasonings  of  men.  I  proceed  now  to  mention,  in 
confirmation  of  the  same  position, — 

1.  (II.)  The  insufiiciency  of  reason,  and  the  consequent 
ignorance  of  mankind.  When  we  speak  of  the  insufficiency 
of  reason,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  regarding  the 
precise  limit  to  which  the  human  understanding  can  advance 
in  its  discoveries  ;  but  rather,  by  an  appeal  to  the  history 
and  actual  condition  of  mankind,  to  show  its  incompetency  to 
point  out  the  great  subjects  included  in  true  religion.  These, 
though  perfectly  accordant  with  human  reason  when  revealed; 
and  though  it  be  most  suitable  that  reason  should  exercise 
itself  in  ascertaining,  comparing,  and  elucidating  the  truths 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion, — experience  proves  that  it 
requires  supernatural  instruction  clearly  to  make  them  known. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not,  to  what  extent  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  the  existence  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature;  but  it  is 
this — to  what  extent  have  these  fundamental  truths  of  reli- 
gion been  actually  discovered  by  the  unassisted  reason  of  man  ? 

2.  Nor  can  even  the  attainments  of  the  wise  and  the 
learned  in  pagan  nations  be  justly  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
powers  of  human  nature  in  matters  of  religion,  when  left 
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merely  to  itself  and  its  own  unassisted  force,  except  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  notions  they  taught  were  merely  the  product 
of  their  own  inquiries,  independently  of  all  foreign  instruction. 
But  whatever  may  be  supposed  of  the  possibility  of  this,  yet, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  accounts  antiquity  has  left  us, 
this  Avas  not  in  fact  the  case.  It  is  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  among  the  Greeks  travelled  from 
Greece  into  Egypt,  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  unity, 
and  the  like  important  truths.  But  what  likelihood  is  there 
that  the  Egyptians  found  them  out  of  themselves,  when  it  is 
owned,  that  the  best  and  greatest  philosophers  of  Greece,  w^ho 
were  much  more  remarkable  for  cultivating  the  arts  of  reason- 
ing, did  not  so  1  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  the  Egyptian  method 
of  philosophizing.  They  did  not  reason  out  the  principles  of 
their  theology,  but  professed  to  have  derived  it  from  ancient 
tradition,  which  they  kept  as  a  secret  to  themselves,  and  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  people,  though  they  were  far  from 
keeping  it  pure  and  uncorrupted.  And  the  higher  we  mount 
tow^ards  the  first  ages,  the  less  probability  there  is  that  men 
found  out  those  principles  by  their  unassisted  reason.  After- 
wards, in  the  ages  of  learning  and  philosophy,  it  might  have 
been  justly  expected  that  they  would  have  carried  these  prin- 
ciples to  a  high  degree  of  improvement ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  helps  the  philosophers  were  furnished  with,  both  from 
ancient  tradition  and  their  own  rational  disquisitions,  we  find 
that  in  religion  they  were  bewildered,  spoke  like  children,  and 
were  incapable  of  pointing  out  its  fundamental  truths  amid 
the  darkness  that  thickened  around  them,  and  the  gross  dark- 
ness that  rested  on  the  people. 

The  weakness  of  reason,  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind, 
have  been  extremely  great  in  regard  to  God, — his  character, 
attributes,  worship,  and  providence — the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  means  of  subduing  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature.  These  form  the  foundation  of  all  religion 
and  they  are  essentially  connected  wdtli  the  moral  improve- 
ment, the  spiritual  comfort,  and  the  future  hopes  of  man. 

3.  (I.)  With  regard  to  God. — While  the  marks  of  intel- 
ligence and  design,  presented  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
furnish  to  the  human  mind  the  most  simple  and  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  being  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  power,  it  is  certain,  that  where  the  light  of  Scripture  has 
not  been  enjoyed,  mankind  have  been  grossly  ignorant  of  his 
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character  and  perfections.  In  place  of  being  led,  by  the  works 
of  creation  around  them,  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  reserve  for  him  the  supreme  love 
and  homage  of  their  hearts,  they  did  service  to  them  which  by 
nature  are  no  gods,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator.  While  in  every  condition  they  owned 
the  existence  of  divine  power,  they  imagined  that  this  power 
resided  in  numerous  and  visible  objects.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  history  of  the  world  they  deified  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  firave  relisfious  homagre  to  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars. 
They  afterwards  placed  among  the  objects  of  their  worship 
their  fellow  mortals,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  legis- 
lative wisdom,  their  skill  in  arms,  or  their  public  beneficence. 
To  these,  and  especially  to  one  of  them,  Jupiter,  they  ascribed 
divine  perfections ;  Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  they  considered 
them  as  animated  by  the  passions,  and  guilty  of  the  excesses 
of  sinful  men.  At  length  they  constituted  the  diff'erent  parts 
of  inanimate  nature,  and,  in  some  nations,  the  brute  animals, 
gods  and  goddesses;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  This  system  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  to  which  mankind,  at  a  most  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization,  and  during  many  generations, 
clung  with  devoted  attachment,  was  consummated  by  em- 
bracing among  the  objects  of  worship  evil  beings,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such  ;  so  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sacrificed,  they  sacrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  God. 

4.  Nor  was  this  the  condition  of  barbarous  nations  merely, 
but  of  the  polite  and  civilized  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  have  been  so  highly  famed  for  their  skill  in  arts, 
and  their  ardour  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Consti- 
tuting the  works  of  nature,  and  even  the  works  of  their  own 
hands,  the  objects  of  their  worship,  the  number  of  their  gods 
was  incredibly  great ;  and  nothing  can  give  us  a  more  melan- 
choly idea  of  the  state  of  religion  among  them  than  this,  that 
their  popular  system  of  theology  was  full  of  the  genealogies, 
the  rapes,  the  adulteries,  the  contentions  of  their  gods, — that 
these  things  were  acted  on  the  theatres  with  the  applause  and 
approbation  of  the  people, — that  these  were  the  deities  to  whom 
temples  and  altars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices  off"ered, — to  whose 
statues  divine  honours  were  paid,  and  whom  the  poets  sung  in 
all  the  charms  of  flowing  numbers. 
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The  pinlosopliers,  priests,  and  magistrates,  in  place  of  at- 
tempting to  enlighten  the  people,  and  elevate  them  to  just 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  God,  employed  their  influence 
in  enforcing  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  system  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry  already  established.  They  themselves  had  most 
erroneous  notions  of  the  divinity — spoke  in  terms  which 
showed  their  uncertainty  whether  there  were  one  or  many 
gods — mingled  their  views,  even  when  they  seemed  to  approach 
to  the  truth,  with  most  dangerous  errors — were  mainly  in- 
strumental in  corrupting  the  ancient  tradition  relating  to  the 
one  true  God,  and  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  exerted  their  efforts  t©  subvert  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  religious  belief.  The  best  of  them  candidly 
owned  their  ignorance  ;  maintained  that  they  ought  not  to 
assert  anything  concerning  the  gods,  for  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  them. 

0.  In  this  state  of  deplorable  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
first  truth  of  all  religion,  were  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  though  their  ignorance  was  far  from  being 
excusable,  it  teaches  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity 
is  not  made  known  so  clearly  by  reason  and  nature,  as  to  render 
further  light  undesirable  and  unnecessary.  The  argument  for 
this  fundamental  truth,  arising  from  the  consideration  that  a 
necessary  and  self-existent  being  must  be  one,  possesses  much 
weight ;  but  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  The  other  argument  for  this  doctrine,  derived 
from  the  unity  of  design,  perceptible  throughout  the  works  of 
nature,  is  more  fitted  to  impress  the  mind.  All  who  are 
capable  of  reflection  may  understand  that  unity  of  counsel 
may  be  inferred  from  the  perfect  harmony  which  is  seen  to 
subsist  in  the  great  system  of  the  universe.  But  as  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  more  beings  than  one  could  unite  in  the  same 
contrivance,  and  in  the  same  plan,  mankind  are  still  left  in 
some  degree  of  uncertainty.  Besides,  this  argument  requires, 
from  its  very  nature,  an  attentive  and  extensive  survey  of  the 
works  of  God,  which  only  the  learned  and  the  contemplative 
have  leisure  and  capacity  to  make  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  would  scarcely  be  known  ;  or,  if  in  any  measure 
known,  would  not  maintain  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  mankind,  when  left  to  discover  it 
by  their  own  reasoning.  Hence  the  tendency  which  they  have 
always  shown  to  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
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6.  But  they  have  manifested  as  much  ignoraDce  of  the 
perfections  of  God,  more  especially  of  his  goodness,  as  they 
have  of  his  nnity.  Though  in  regard  to  his  beneficence  he 
has  never  left  himself  Avithout  witness,  in  that  he  did  good, 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness,  the  cruel  rites  which  all  nations 
have  practised  in  his  worship,  attest  the  erroneous  views  which 
they  entertained  of  the  character  of  God.  The  deities  whom 
they  worshipped  were  objects  of  dread  and  terror,  who  were 
considered  to  be  animated  by  malignant  and  revengeful  pas- 
sions. Many  of  them  were  acknowledged  to  be  evil  beings, 
the  authors  of  all  the  calamities  which  afl3ict  the  human  race, 
and  ever  prone  to  every  kind  of  mischief.  Hence  men  pre- 
sented in  sacrifice  their  fellow-men,  and  even  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives,  to  appease  their  wrath.  This  cruel  and  im- 
moral practice  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  upon 
extraordinary  occasions. 

7.  Mankind  had  also  most  erroneous  views  of  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  God — errors  which  had,  and  must  have  had,  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  their  moral  character  and  conduct. 
How  remote  from  the  truth  must  have  been  their  notions  of 
the  divine  purity  when  they  worshipped  monsters  of  iniquity 
as  gods,  beings  who  were  represented  as  perpetrating  the  foulest 
crimes  !  Could  they  be  supposed  to  have  had  just  views  of 
duty  and  of  moral  obligation,  the  objects  of  whose  worship 
were  so  impure  ?  The  greatest  excesses  arose  out  of  their 
religion.  Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  was  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts,  they  gave  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  com- 
mit all  uncleanness  with  greediness.  Their  magistrates  and 
priesthood,  legislators  and  philosophers,  were  concerned  in 
countenancing  this  ignorance  of  God  involved  in  the  system  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry  which  was  established,  and  would  not 
allow  any  infringement  of  its  rites,  however  grossly  immoral. 

8.  But  without  some  accurate  conceptions  of  the  infinite 
purity  and  holiness  of  the  divine  character,  the  virtue  of  man 
has  no  stable  foundation  to  rest  upon,  no  adequate  motive  to 
enforce  its  practice,  no  infallible  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare it.  A  practical  recognition  of  God  as  the  holy  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  man.     How  else  can  he  entertain  the  conviction 
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of  liis  responsibility  to  the  Judge  of  the  world  ;  or  of  the 
imperfection  which  attaches  to  his  nature  when  contrasted 
with  spotless  purity'?  If  to  know  and  to  recognise  the  perfec- 
tions of  infinite  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power,  and  to 
have  the  best  grounds  for  believing  that  these  attributes  of 
God  are  exercised  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  universe, 
be  happiness  suited  to  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  must 
not  a  state  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  these  involve  in  it  pollu- 
tion, and  misery,  and  spiritual  death  ? 

9.  (II.)  If  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  without  the  light 
of  revelation,  of  the  unity  and  character  of  God,  has  been 
great,  it  has  not  been  less  with  respect  to  divine  providence. 
In  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  became  immersed  in  idolatry  and  polytheism, 
did  their  notions  of  providence  become  erroneous  and  debased. 
They  imagined  that  the  administration  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment was  divided  among  the  many  gods  and  goddesses  whom 
they  worshipped, — to  whom  respectively  were  assigned  different 
provinces  in  which  they  were  sovereign  and  independent.  In 
place,  therefore,  of  regarding  the  order  and  course  of  the  uni- 
verse as  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one  infinitely  wise 
and  gracious  God,  they  considered  it  not  as  subordinate  to 
the  will  of  any  one  being,  but  liable  to  be  capriciously  meddled 
with  by  numerous  deities,  who  were  animated  with  all  the 
jealousies  of  weak  mortals. 

10.  Of  these  deities,  Fortune,  whom  they  regarded  as  blind 
and  inconstant,  had,  according  to  their  notions,  the  chief  in- 
iiuence  in  the  events  of  this  life.  "  Through  the  world,"  says 
the  elder  Pliny,  "  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  Fortune  is 
universally  invoked  by  all  persons.  This  alone  has  the  praise 
or  blame  of  everything,  and  is  at  the  same  time  w^orshipped 
and  reproached ;  esteemed  by  the  most  of  mankind  to  be  blind, 
uncertain,  various,  and  inconstant,  a  favour^*  of  such  as  are 
unworthy  :  to  this  all  events  are  attributed,  both  prosperous 
and  adverse,  and  in  the  whole  management  of  human  affairs 
this  fills  up  both  sides  of  the  account."  The  people  besides 
considered  providence  as  extending  only  to  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  and  therefore  they  applied  to  the  gods  for  riches,  health, 
and  prosperity,  but  not  for  wisdom,  or  virtue,  or  moral  endow- 
ments. All  men  attributed  the  external  commodities  they 
enjoyed,  their  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  to  the  gods; 
"  but  no  man  ever  acknowledged,"  says  Cicero,  "  his  having 
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received  his  virtue  from  God."  This  is  the  judgment  of  all 
mankind,  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  to  be  asked  of  God, 
but  that  a  man  is  to  expect  wisdom  only  from  himself* 

11.  Did  the  philosophers  attempt  to  give  juster  views  of 
providence  to  the  people]  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
denied  the  existence  of  a  providence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
The  Epicureans  and  others  maintained  that  the  gods  gave 
themselves  no  concern  with  the  events  of  this  life,  and  took  no 
notice  of  human  actions.  Tacitus  having  represented  it  as 
uncertain  in  his  judgment  whether  human  affairs  were  governed 
by  fate  and  immutable  necessity,  or  by  chance,  observes,  that 
in  this  matter  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  and  their  followers 
were  of  different  sentiments  :  and  that  many  had  this  opinion 
fixed  in  their  minds,  that  neither  our  beginning,  nor  our  end, 
nor  men  at  all,  are  minded  by  the  gods.  Pliny  represents  it 
as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  God  who  is  supreme  takes 
any  care  of  human  affairs  ;  and  adds,  that  without  doubt  the 
divinity  would  be  polluted  with  such  a  sad  and  troublesome 
ministry.  It  was  urged  by  many  learned  men  among  the 
pagans,  as  an  objection  against  the  professors  of  Christianity, 
that  they  asserted  a  providence  as  extending  to  the  affairs  and 
actions  of  men,  and  even  to  their  most  secret  thoughts.  They 
represented  it  as  an  absurd  thing  in  them  to  believe  that  their 
God,  whom  they  can  neither  see  nor  show,  inspects  diligently 
into  the  manners  of  all  men,  into  their  actions,  and  even  their 
words  and  hidden  thoughts,  whereas  they  conceived  that  he 
could  neither  attend  to  every  particular  whilst  he  is  employed 
about  the  whole,  nor  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  whole,  being 
busied  about  particulars. 

12.  Even  those  of  the  philosophers  who,  like  Socrates  and 
Plato,  maintained  that  providence  extends  to  individuals,  and 
that  not  the  least  motion  or  action  can  be  concealed  from  God, 
spoke  of  the  providence  of  the  gods  in  the  plural,  and  even  of 
the  gods  which  the  laws  directed  men  to  worship.  They  spoke 
not  thus  in  accommodation  to  the  popular  manner  of  expres- 
sion :  for  they  systematically  held  in  common  with  the  mul- 
titude the  views  denoted  by  such  phraseology.  Even  Plato 
supposed  that  the  dominion  and  superintendence  of  this  lower 
world  was  vested  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  he  strongly 
recommended  them  therefore  to  the  worship  of  the  people. 

13.  If  to  these  sources  of  error  regarding  the  providence 

*  Dc  rsat.  Dcor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30. 
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of  God  we  add  tlie  notions  which  many  of  the  philosophers 
entertained  of  fate,  we  shall  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
perplexity  and  darkness  of  their  views  on  this  fundamental 
doctrine  of  natural  religion.  Their  opinion  was,  that  all 
things  are  under  the  control  of  fate  or  blind  destiny ;  that  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world  even  Jupiter  was  restrained  by 
natural  necessity  and  the  inobsequiousness  of  matter,  so  that 
he  could  not  always  do  the  things  that  he  would ;  and  that  in 
consequence  some  men  are  unavoidably  of  bad  and  perverse 
dispositions,  and  that  good  men  are  necessarily  exposed  to  ex- 
ternal evils  and  calamities. 

14.  How  necessary  then  was  a  divine  revelation  to  assure 
mankind  that  the  only  true  and  invisible  God,  the  High  and 
Lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  extends  his  providential 
care  to  all  the  creatures  he  has  made ;  that  nothing  can  befal 
them  by  blind  chance  or  capricious  fatal  necessity;  that  the 
whole  system  of  universal  nature  has  been  established  and  is 
maintained  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  that  all  things 
are  under  his  direction  and  control ;  that  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  of  every  individual  are  open  to  his  inspection  ;  and  that 
all  must  hereafter  render  an  account  to  him  !  This  divine 
knowledge  could  only  proceed  to  man  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

15.  (III.)  Let  us  consider  what  have  been  the  views  of 
mankind  without  the  light  of  divine  revelation  in  regard  to  a 
future  world.  This  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  every  one, 
and  the  belief  of  its  reality  is  a  most  powerful  principle  of 
action.  One  generation  after  another  is  borne  along  by  irre- 
sistible sway  into  eternity,  and  we  are  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  same  invisible  regions.  Our  incapability  of  penetrating  the 
dark  gloom  that  lies  beyond  death,  or  to  discover  the  condition 
of  those  who  have  departed  from  this  world,  naturally  increases 
our  anxiety  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  unseen  state. 
But  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  this  information  1  Is  it 
to  our  reasoning  powers?  We  shall  find  that  the  answers 
which  they  give  to  our  inquiries,  apart  from  revelation,  are 
not  sufficient  to  remove  doubt  and  disquietude  from  the  mind. 
"We  must,  therefore,  look  up  to  a  compassionate  God  for  the 
knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  relieve  our  fears  and  sustain 
our  hopes. 

IG.  Knowing  as  we  do  from  divine  revelation  the  character 
of  God,  and  from  observation  and  experience   the  growing 
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capacities  of  improvement  inherent  in  tlie  human  mind,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  mankind,  without  any  direct  discovery 
on  the  subject,  might  have  inferred  with  considerable  certainty 
the  existence  of  a  future  and  endless  state  of  being.  Might  it 
not  be  justly  argued,  that  God,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good, 
can  do  nothing  in  vain;  that  wherever  he  bestows  high  powers, 
and  endows  with  susceptibilities  of  advancing  improvement,  he 
designs  that  opportunities  should  be  given  for  their  full  de- 
velopment. But  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man  this  design 
is  not  accomplished  in  the  present  life.  It  often  happens  that, 
after  attaining  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and  capability 
of  usefulness,  man  is  removed  by  death  from  the  present  scene. 
Can  we  conclude  that  he  has  altogether  ceased  to  exist  though 
taken  away  from  this  world  1  Can  we  believe  that  the  all-wise 
and  gracious  God  has  formed  the  nature  of  man  possessed  of 
such  elevated  powers  and  susceptibilities  without  a  reference  to 
futurity  1  "  When  we  consider,"  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero, 
"  with  what  swiftness  of  thought  the  soul  is  endued,  with  what 
a  wonderful  memory  of  things  past  and  foresight  of  things  to 
come ;  how  many  arts,  how  many  sciences,  how  many  wonder- 
ful inventions  it  has  found  out,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
nature  which  is  possessed  of  such  faculties  cannot  be  mortal." 
.Or,  to  express  ourselves  in  the  words  of  Cyrus  and  Xenophon, 
*'  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  soul  which  lives  while  it  is  in 
this  mortal  body,  should,  when  separated  from  it,  die ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  when  the 
mind  is  separated  from  the  body,  then  it  should  become  most 
of  all  sensible  and  intelligent." 

17.  By  such  reasoning  we  may  endeavour  to  show  the 
reality  of  a  future  state.  Arguments  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  subsequent  state  of  being  may  be  derived, — First,  froni 
the  high  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  soul ;  secondly; 
from  our  capacities  of  progressive  improvement ;  thirdly,  froni 
our  desire  of  future  being,  our  longing  after  immortality; 
fourthly,  from  the  feelings  of  conscience  respecting  good  and 
evil,  merit  and  demerit,  and  the  insufficiency  of  this  world  to 
fulfil  the  high  moral  ends  of  which  man  is  capable  ;  fifthly, 
from  the  moral  character  of  God  connected  with  the  present 
disordered  state  of  things ;  sixthly,  from  the  various  analogies 
of  nature ;  seventhly,  from  the  appearance  which  this  world 
presents,  as  being  only  the  beginning  of  a  plan  in  progress 
but  not  completed  ;  and,  eighthly,  from  the  circumstance  that 
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belief  in  a  future  state  is  necessary  to  the  order  and  well-being 
of  society. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  views  severally  and  combined 
furnish  strong  ground  of  probability  in  favour  of  a  future 
state.  But,  notwithstanding,  experience  proves  that  they 
cannot  be  relied  on  with  entire  certainty.  Some  of  them  are 
of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  be  easily  understood  or  strongly  felt 
by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  Such  as  they  are,  the  most 
important  of  them  were  not  clearly  perceived,  nor  presented 
in  combined  force,  till  after  the  gospel  had  illuminated  the 
world. 

18.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  many  af  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, and  in  the  politer  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  far 
the  greater  number  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it  as  an  untenable  opinion. 
Those  who  advocated  the  doctrine  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
it  was  supported  by  such  evidence  as  removed  doubt  from 
their  minds,  or  yielded  even  a  high  degree  of  certainty.  On 
the  contrary,  they  expressed,  and  sometimes  in  very  aiFecting 
circumstances,  their  doubts  and  fears  on  the  subject.  The 
uncertainty  they  were  under  was  often  the  true  source  of  those 
variations  which  may  be  observed  in  their  writings  in  regard 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  ambiguous  and 
sometimes  contradictory  way  of  talking  on  this  subject. 

19.  Socrates,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  in  discoursing  with  his  friends  concerning 
a  future  state,  expresses  his  hope  that  he  should  go  to  good 
men  after  death.  In  his  apology  to  his  judges,  he  comforts 
himself  with  the  consideration  that  there  is  much  ground  to 
hope  that  death  is  good  :  for  either  the  dead  man  is  nothing 
and  hath  not  a  sense  of  anything,  or  it  is  only  a  change  of  the 
soul  hence  to  another  place.  He  concludes  with  these  re- 
markable words  ;  "  It  is  now  time  to  depart  hence :  I  am 
going  to  die;  you  shall  continue  in  life, — but  which  of  us  shall 
be  in  a  better  state  is  unknown  to  all  but  God." 

20.  Cicero  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.  Addressing 
his  friends,  he  says  : — "  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you 
what  you  desire,  not  however  as  one  speaking  of  certain  things, 
but  of  probable  conjectures,  and  farther  than  this  we  cannot  go." 

Seneca,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  uses  that  much- 
admired  expression,  that  death  is  the  birth-day  of  a  new 
existence,  says  that  immortality  is  only  a  pleasing  dream.    He 
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considers  our  state  after  death  as  the  same  with  that  which 
was  before  we  began  to  be.  We  are  lighted  and  extinguished, 
we  suffer  something  in  the  interval,  but  before  and  after  we 
are  nothing.  Would  we  not  reckon  it  a  very  foolish  thing, 
if  any  man  should  think  that  the  candle  is  in  a  worse  state 
after  it  is  burnt  than  before  it  commenced  1  And  where  is  the 
difference  between  not  beginning  to  be,  and  ceasing  to  exist  ? 

21.  Similar  sentiments  might  be  quoted  from  the  writings 
of  other  ancient  philosophers  ;  but  these  may  suffice.  Socrates, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  representation 
of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  their  reasonings 
concerning  a  future  state  made  so  slight  an  impression  on 
themselves,  how  feeble  must  have  been  their  effect  on  the  mind 
of  others  !  Was  not  a  divine  revelation  necessary,  therefore, 
to  give  confirmation  to  the  evidence  which  the  light  of  nature 
furnishes  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  adapt 
this  evidence  to  mankind  generally,  and  to  fit  it  to  convince 
the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart  1  The  inferences 
which  unassisted  reason  deduces  from  nature  acquire  force  by 
that  gospel  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

22.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  when  we  recollect  that 
all  the  ancient  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  de- 
fended it  generally  upon  false  grounds,  and  mixed  errors  and 
absurdities  with  their  reasonings  in  its  support.  It  was  main- 
tained by  some  of  them  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  because  it 
is  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence.  They  all  held  its  pre-existence, 
and  derived  from  this  consideration  the  chief  argument  in  proof 
of  its  immortality.  Their  Elysium  was  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion :  and  even  the  souls  that  were  supposed  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven  were  not  in  the  possession  of  happiness  everlasting  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense.  "  For  it  was  a  notion  which 
generally  obtained  among  them,  that  at  certain  periods  which 
the  Stoics  termed  conflagrations,  there  should  be  an  utter  end 
put  to  the  present  state  of  things  ;  and  the  souls  of  all  men, 
and  even  of  those  which  had  become  gods,  demons,  or  heroes, 
were  to  be  resumed  into  the  universal  soul,  and  thereby  lose 
their  individual  existence." 

23.  But  further :  the  moral  improvement  and  comfort  of 
man  require  not  only  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  future  state, 
but  that  it  is  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  what 
evidence  does  nature  afford  of  the  existence  of  rewards  in  a 
future  world  ?     It  does  not  follow  that  because  man  is  to  exist 
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in  a  state  subsequent  to  the  present,  he  is  therefore  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  superior  happiness.  That  man  is  a  sinner, 
and  that  he  is  in  consequence  liable  to  suffering  aud  death, 
are  facts  which  come  within  the  observation  and  experience 
of  every  one.  How  can  he  know  then,  without  express  in- 
formation from  God,  that  he  is  to  enjoy  superior  blessedness  in 
the  life  to  come  ?  Even  though  he  were  assured  that  all  his 
sins  are  forgiven,  would  it  be  evident  from  the  light  of  nature 
that  future  felicity  is  in  reserve  for  him  ?  Or,  could  it  give 
any  information  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  that  felicity  ? 
The  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  a  future  state,  furnish  no 
evidence  of  a  state  of  superior  blessedness  :  and  accordingly, 
the  pagan  philosophers  who  maintained  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  did  not  entertain  the  belief  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  would  enjoy  higher  and  purer  happiness  after  death; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion  that  their  happiness 
v\^ould  be  greatly  diminished."^  The  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment, though  they  admitted  its  importance  and  necessity  as 
imposing  a  restraint  on  the  passions  of  mankind,  they  gene- 
rally discarded  as  vain  and  superstitious. 

-4.  Again  :  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  possess  information  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  exalted  to  happiness  in  a 
future  life.  In  so  far  as  reason  would  lead  us  to  entertain  just 
notions  of  the  divine  character  and  government,  so  far  might 
it  be  expected  to  lead  us  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  whom  God  shall  advance  to  felicity  in 
another  world.  But  it  will  be  found  that  if  men  are  left  to 
themselves,  without  divine  revelation,  to  judge  of  moral  excel- 
lence, their  opinions  of  good  and  evil  will  be  affected  by  the 
degrees  in  which  they  themselves  possess  personal  worth,  by 
their  early  habits  and  dispositions,  by  their  desires  and 
passions,  and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  their  age  and 
country.  Even  among  ourselves,  enlightened  as  we  are  by 
revelation,  are  not  some  virtues  unduly  extolled,  and  others 
depreciated,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  ?  Are  not 
vices  condemned  by  the  word  of  God  which  men  will  not  bear 
to  be  told  that  they  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  If 
these  things  take  place  among  Christians,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  men  dwelling  in  pagan  darkness  1     What  might 

*  Hence  Ulysses  is  made  to  declare  to  Achilles,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  slave 
to  a  labourer  on  earth  than  exercise  dominion  over  the  dead. — Odys. 
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we  suppose  would  be  their  judgment  respecting  that  excellence 
which  God  would  approve,  that  character  to  which  he  would 
award  the  felicity  of  heaven  ? 

25.  Accordingly  we  find  that  tliey  seldom  fixed  on  high 
moral  excellence  as  the  great  and  essential  requisite.  They 
supposed  future  happiness  to  be  bestowed  for  some  service 
connected  with  the  civil  interests  of  man,  and  was  contem- 
plated rather  as  an  incitement  to  mental  exertion  and  patriotic 
action,  than  the  cultivation  of  good  dispositions  and  habits. 
Poets  and  philosophers,  heroes  and  legislators,  chiefly  peopled  the 
heaven  which  their  imagination  feigned ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  whose  condition  precluded  them  from  acts  of  public 
greatness,  M^ere  very  much  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  hap- 
piness of  futurity.  With  regard  to  them,  if  they  were  pious 
and  virtuous  persons,  Socrates  and  Plato  supposed  they  went 
to  Elysium  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  but  that  after  a 
temporary  abode  there  they  passed  through  several  transmi- 
grations, and  were  at  length  to  return  to  life  again  in  such 
bodies  of  men  or  beasts  as  were  best  suited  to  them,  or  as  they 
themselves  should  choose.  But  both  these  philosophers  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  happiness  to  which  persons  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  should  be  raised  after 
their  departure  hence.  Cicero  places  those  who  had  been 
serviceable  to  their  country,  in  preserving  and  assisting  it,  and 
enlarging  its  dominion,  not  merely  in  Elysium,  which  was 
only  a  temporary  felicity,  but  in  heaven,  where  they  were  to 
be  happy  for  ever.  The  Stoics  held  that  the  common  souls 
at  death,  or  soon  after  it,  were  to  be  resolved  into  the  universal 
nature,  but  that  great  and  eminent  ones  Avere  to  continue  to 
the  conflagration,  and  that  some  of  them  should  be  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  gods. 

2G.  How  little  comfort  could  such  prospects  afford  to  the 
human  mind  under  the  fear  of  guilt,  and  in  the  view  of  dis- 
solution !  The  notions  of  the  happiness  contemplated,  mingled 
as  they  were  with  debasing  ideas,  could  have  had  no  purifying 
influence  on  the  heart.  The  virtue  which  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  reward  of  heaven  was  to  be  of  a  public  nature ;  and, 
unlike  the  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  the  gospel  declares 
to  be  an  essential  requisite  of  future  happiness,  it  might  be 
connected  with  the  most  gross  and  degrading  vices.  To  these 
erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  they  added  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  was  adopted  not  only  by 
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the  vulgar,  but  by  the  wise  and  learned.  Thej  endeavoured 
indeed  to  explain  it  so  as  to  preserve  some  appearance  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  by  supposing  different  kinds  of 
bodies  which  they  were  appointed  to  animate.  But  in  reality, 
upon  this  scheme  there  could  be  no  proper  retributions  in 
another  life  for  what  was  done  in  the  present.  For  in  the 
several  transmigrations  from  one  body  to  another,  the  soul  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  no  remembrance,  in  a  succeeding 
body,  of  the  actions  it  had  done  and  the  events  which  had 
happened  to  it  in  a  former.  Pythagoras,  indeed,  pretended  to 
remember  the  several  transmigrations  he  had  passed  through, 
and  what  he  had  done  and  what  had  befallen  him  in  the 
several  bodies  he  had  animated  ;  but  this  was  represented  as  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  privilege  granted  to  him  by  Mer- 
cury, and  which  was  not  the  common  case  of  transmigrated 
souls. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  in  any  way  consist  with  a  state  of  future 
retributions,  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  souls  were  first  to 
go  to  Hades,  where  they  were,  it  was  thought,  to  have  a 
remembrance  of  their  past  actions,  and  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished  accordingly.  And  when  they  had  continued  there 
for  some  time,  they  were  to  enter  into  bodies  of  various  kinds,, 
and  after  a  succession  of  transmigrations,  were  to  return  into 
what  was  called  the  universal  soul,  and  to  lose  their  individual 
subsistence. 

27.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make 
known  with  certainty  the  reality  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tions, the  character  of  the  persons  who  should  be  admitted  to 
eternal  happiness,  and  what  was  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  to  render  the 
belief  of  a  future  being  a  permanent  principle  of  action.  In 
order  that  such  belief  may  purify  our  souls,  and  be  an  abiding 
incitement  to  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  incor- 
porated, as  it  were,  with  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
influence  the  tenor  of  our  schemes  and  pursuits.  When  we 
consider  the  tenacious  hold  which  visible  things  have  of 
mankind,  the  indisposition  of  men  to  receive  spiritual  truths, 
and  especially  when  they  oppose  their  propensities  and  passions, 
"we  must  be  convinced  that  our  belief  of  future  existence,  in 
order  to  be  influential  and  practical,  must  rest  upon  a  basis 
more  stable  than   speculative  opinions.     These,  indeed,  wdll 
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scarcely  have  any  effect  upon  tlie  human  mind,  amid  the  busy 
scenes  and  occupations  of  life  ;  and  though  the  thought  of  an 
hereafter  will  occur  in  the  season  of  sickness,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  it  will  rarely  rouse  the  attention  and  take  hold 
of  the  mind  in  the  time  of  health,  and  it  will  never  be  felt  as 
a  directing,  controlling,  principle  of  conduct. 

28.  Philosophers,  accordingly,  ignorant  themselves  of  the 
nature  of  future  happiness,  and  uncertain  in  regard  to  its 
reality,  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  apply  the  belief  of  it  to  the 
comfort  and  the  holiness  of  man.  Cicero,  while  he  mentions 
several  arguments  in  his  Tusculan  Questions  in  favour  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  does  not  derive  one  word  of  consola- 
tion and  support  from  this  doctrine.  All  terminates  in  a 
man's  supporting  himself  by  the  strength  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  force  of  his  virtue ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
men  that  none  of  the  things  which  are  generally  accounted 
good  or  evil  are  really  good  or  evil,  but  are  so  in  opinion  only. 
And  when  he  mentions  the  several  methods  of  consolation 
proposed  and  insisted  upon  by  the  philosophers,  not  the  least 
hint  is  given  of  a  happier  state  of  existence  after  this  life  is  at 
an  end.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  bis  five  cele- 
brated books,  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum.  The  design 
of  them  is  to  inquire  into  the  summum  honum,  the  chief 
happiness  of  man.  But,  in  this  whole  inquiry,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  a  future  state.  It  is  all  along  supposed  that  man  is 
capable  of  attainil^g  to  a  perfect  happiness  in  this  present  life, 
and  he  is  never  directed  to  look  beyond  it  to  any  future 
recompense,  or  to  expect  complete  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come. — As  to  the  other  use  to  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  for  animating  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  this 
also  had  little  or  no  place  in  their  moral  systems.  They  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  this  as  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  find  out  motives  to  virtue,  inde- 
pendent of  the  belief  of  the  rewards  prepared  for  good  men 
after  this  life  is  at  an  end.  They  represented  the  present 
conveniences  and  advantages  of  virtue,  and  the  satisfaction 
which  attends  it  ;  but  especially  they  insisted  on  its  intrinsic 
excellency  j  its  dignity  and  beauty,  and  agreeableness  to  reason 
and  nature,  and  its  self-sufficiency  to  happiness.  Of  the  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  they  were 
ignorant ;  and  therefore  they  attempted  not  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  a  belief  of  a  state  of  future  retribution  as  a  ruling 
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principle  of  support  under  affliction,  and  of  excitement  to 
duty. 

29.  When,  then,  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  reason  in  regard  to  a  future  life  :  in  the  second  place, 
the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  the 
nature  of  future  retributions  :  in  the  third  place,  their  want 
of  information  respecting  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  :  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  the 
infinite  importance  of  rendering  the  belief  of  a  future  state  a 
permanent  principle  of  action  ; — we  must  be  satisfied  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  have  therefore  the 
strongest  reasons  for  presuming  that  the  gracious  God  who 
does  not  leave  himself  without  witness  in  his  providence, 
would  make  provision  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his 
rational,  though  erring  and  helpless  offspring. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ADVA:NTAGE  and  necessity  OE  divine  revelation  : — THE  INSL'F- 
EICIENCY  OF  REASON  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PARDON  OF  SIN,  AND  THE  MODE 
or  ACCEPTANCE   AYITH   GOD. 

1.  If  the  experience  of  mankind  prove  that  unassisted  reason 
is  insufficient  to  discover  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God, 
a  divine  providence,  as  that  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  it  is  altogether  incompetent  to  give 
information  respecting  the  great  and  interesting  question, 
Whether  God  will  pardon  sin  1 

2.  Wherever  the  light  of  divine  revelation  has  not  been 
enjoyed,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  have  not  been 
altogether  obliterated,  the  inquiry  ever  has  been,  "  Wherewith 
shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  1  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for 
the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  To  this  inquiry  neither  nature  nor  un- 
assisted reason  could  give  any  satisfactory  answer.  To  the 
man  who  is  alive  to  the  consideration  of  the  reality  and 
awfulness  of  his  condition  as  guilty  before  God,  and  of  that 
final  judgment  to  which  he  is  near,  what  is  there  in  earth,  or 
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sky,  in  all  tLat  heathen  poets  ever  sung,  or  philosophers  ever 
taught,  to  give  well-founded  peace,  or  to  answer  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  To  this  momentous  inter- 
rogation nature  gives  no  response,  but  leaves  the  anxious 
inquirer  in  doubt  and  in  darkness,  to  have  recourse  to  those 
self-mortifications  and  sacrifices  which  his  fears  may  suggest  as 
likely  to  propitiate  an  offended  Deity.  Fain  would  he  learn 
from  an  infallible  authority  the  way  in  which  man  may  become 
just  with  God ;  but  no  gleam  of  light  to  direct  him  appears 
through  that  darkness  Avhich  surrounds  him,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  all  that  the  voice  of  nature  utters  which  is  appli- 
cable to  his  case. 

3.  A  considerate  investigation  of  the  natural  course  of  things 
will  readily  discover  circumstances  which  form  presumptions 
against  the  bestowment  of  forgiveness.  A  just  consideration 
of  the  evil  and  desert  of  sin  will  furnish  ground  against  it.. 
It  is  true,  mankind  generally,  and  especially  where  the  light 
of  revelation  is  not  enjoyed,  have  very  superficial  notions  of 
the  heinousness  of  sin.  They  form  to  themselves  false  views 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  of  his  greatness,  holiness, 
and  purity,  and  imagine  that  his  thoughts  of  transgression,  as 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  theirs,  will  not  lead  him  to 
deal  severely  in  regard  to  it.  Their  inattention  to  the  subject, 
the  occupation  of  their  minds  with  the  business  of  life,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  continued  practice  of  iniquity,  render  them 
insensible  to  its  real  nature  and  consequences.  Their  system 
of  idolatry  and  polytheism  in  pagan  nations  blinds  the  judg- 
ment, and  hardens  the  heart.  "  Their  idols  are  silver  and 
gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands.  They  have  mouths,  but  they 
speak  not ;  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not  ;  they  have  ears, 
but  they  hear  not ;  noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not ;  they 
have  hands,  but  they  handle  not ;  feet  have  they,  but  they 
walk  not ;  neither  speak  they  through  their  throat.  They 
that  make  them  are  like  unto  them ;  so  is  every  one  that 
trusteth  in  them." 

.  4.  But  notwithstanding  this  insensibility,  circumstances 
will  occur,  even  amid  the  darkness  of  paganism,  to  rouse  the 
attention,  and  to  awaken  the  conscience.  Adversity,  the  loss 
of  friends  tenderly  beloved,  or  approaching  dissolution,  will 
suggest  the  thought  of  a  future  state,  and  give  rise  to  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  proportion  to 
his  impression  of  the  greatness  and  holiness  of  God,  and  of  his 
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obligations  to  love  and  serve  liim,  will  the  conscience  of  man 
remind  him  of  the  evil  of  sin,  judge  and  condemn  him  on 
account  of  it,  and  admonish  him  of  its  possible  consequences. 
Were  he  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  authority  of  that 
eternal  law  which  speaks  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  the  transgressor,  his  doubts  and  fears  would 
be  still  more  increased,  as  well  as  his  anxiety  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  forgiveness  with  God,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained.  He  is  convinced  that  the  supreme  and 
righteous  Ruler  will  make  some  difference  between  those  who 
serve  God  and  those  who  serve  him  not.  This  conviction  is 
impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  established  course  of  providence; 
but  then  he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  served  God  accept- 
ably, or  to  what  extent  he  may  have  done  so,  while  his  conscience 
accuses  him  of  having  committed  much  that  must  be  offensive 
to  a  Holy  Being.  He  consults  his  conscience,  however,  in  vain 
for  information  regarding  the  pardon  of  sin,  for  that  gives  no 
hope  except  upon  principles  which  are  subversive  of  the  purity 
and  authority  of  God.  Reason  and  philosophy  are  equally 
silent  and  unsatisfactory  when  he  asks  them,  Whether  it  be 
consistent  with  the  justice,  holiness,  and  wisdom  of  God  to 
pardon  any  sin  ?  whether  he  will  pardon  many  or  few  sins  1 
what  degrees  of  aggravation  in  offences  will  he  forgive  1 
whether  he  will  receive  offenders  into  his  favour  without  any 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  his  laws  1  Or,  if  he  require 
satisfaction  to  his  justice,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  satis- 
faction which  he  requires,  and  by  whom  is  it  to  be  rendered  'I 
Whether  he  will  merely  pardon,  or,  in  addition  to  this,  re- 
instate the  sinner  into  his  favour,  and  treat  him  as  if  he  had 
never  sinned? 

5.  These  are  questions  which  are  far  above  the  reach  of  man, 
ignorant,  guilty,  and  partial  as  he  is,  to  decide  upon.  He  only 
can  solve  them  who  knows  what  is  due  to  himself  and  to  his 
government,  and  who  has  full  comprehension  of  the  deserts  of 
sin.  "When  the  regalia  of  the  great  Ruler  and  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  are  invaded,"  to  use  the  words  of  Howe, 
"  his  temple  violated,  his  presence  despised,  his  image  torn 
down  thence  and  defaced,  who  among  the  sons  of  men  are 
either  great,  or  knowing,  or  innocent  enough  to  judge  of  the 
offence  and  wrong  1  Or  how  fit  it  is  that  it  be  remitted  with- 
out recompense?  Or  what  recompense  would  be  proportionable? 
How  supposable  is  it  that  there  may  be  congruities  in  this 
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matter,  obvious  to  the  divine  understanding,  which  infinitely 
exceed  the  measure  of  ours."  But  where  are  the  decisions  of 
God  in  regard  to  these  momentous  questions  to  be  found? 
The  works  of  creation,  which  proclaim  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence of  God,  give  no  information  on  'these  subjects.  The 
dispensations  of  providence,  which  afford  evidence  of  the  right- 
eousness and  forbearance  of  God,  give  no  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  pardoning  mercy,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised.  The  consciences  of  men,  which  sometimes  fill  them 
"with  alarm,  never,  without  divine  revelation,  can  certify  that 
God  has  forgiven  them. 

6.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  is 
manifested  by  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  that 
his  benevolence  and  placability  therein  displayed  furnish  suf- 
ficient ground  to  hope  in  the  divine  forgiveness  and  acceptance, 
we  answer,  that  unassisted  reason,  in  its  most  improved  state, 
cannot  possibly  determine  from  the  goodness  of  God  that  pardon 
will  be  bestowed  on  sinful  men,  unless  it  can  know  first  what 
the  general  good  of  the  universe  may  require,  and  what  the 
righteousness  of  God,  as  the  sovereign  Ruler,  demands.  It  may 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  good  to  allow  the  con- 
sequences connected  with  transgression  to  take  their  natural 
course  :  and  if,  notwithstanding  the  placability  of  the  judge, 
he  must,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  condemn  the  criminal,  will 
it  follow  that  the  Judge  of  all,  because  he  is  infinitely  benevo- 
lent, must  interpose  to  remit  the  guilt  of  sinners,  and  to  avert 
their  punishment  1  Could  that  be  real  goodness  or  placability 
which  would  be  exercised  without  regard  to  truth  or  justice, 
which  would  put  the  guilty  on  a  level  with  the  innocent,  and 
which  would  oppose  the  laws  of  infinite  wisdom  1  But  can 
reason  determine  by  the  light  of  nature  that  pardoning  mercy 
could  be  exercised  to  a  single  individual  of  the  human  race 
without  involving  these  consequences  ?  Universal  experience 
proves  that  suff'ering,  which  is  the  eff'ect  of  sin,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  present  life  j  and  how 
could  it  be  shown  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  be- 
nevolence to  allow  the  sins  of  all  mankind  to  remain  unpardoned 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  to  be  productive  of  that  misery  which 
is  their  natural  consequence? 

7.  Even  could  reason  make  the  discovery  that  there  is 
forgiveness  with  God,  it  would  remain  a  problem,  In  regard  to 
whom  is  it  to  be  exercised?     Are  all  indiscriminately,  the 
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good  and  the  bad,  to  enjoy  its  advantage?  Or  is  it  to  be 
restricted  to  those  possessed  of  certain  qualifications?  Can 
the  nature  of  these  qualifications  be  pointed  out?  Among 
men  the  proper  objects  of  mercy  are  not  sin  and  misery,  but 
such  sin  and  misery  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
good  of  the  governor,  the  government,  and  the  governed,  to 
pardon.  If  it  be  admitted  that  this  circumstance  must  be 
understood  as  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  divine  mercy  to 
sinners,  ^d  that  therefore  the  penitent  only  can  share  in  the 
divine  forgiveness,  still  «the  question  remains  to  be  decided, 
whether  repentance  alone  is  sufficient  to  procure  the  pardon  of 
sin  ?  and,  whether  unassisted  reason  is  competent  to  determine 
this? 

8.  This,  indeed,  has  been  affirmed.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  repentance  is  the  only  means  which  on  our  part  is 
required  for  satisfying  the  divine  justice,  and  returning  to  the 
right  way  of  serving  God.  Supposing  this  were  the  case, 
mankiiid,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  apprehensive  of  its  conse- 
quences, require  more  light  to  assure  them  of  this  than  what 
reason  affi^rds;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  of  the 
obligation  to  repentance,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
accompany  the  application  for  pardon,  and  the  grant  of  mercy, 
by  whatever  method  the  pardon  is  procured;  but  another  to 
perceive  how  repentance  can  be  the  meritorious  cause  or 
ground  of  its  bestowment.  Repentance,  though  genuine, 
cannot  make  atonement  for  former  disobedience.  It  is  merely 
a  return  to  that  duty  which  we  were  always  bound  to  render, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  our  corruptions,  we  are  less  able 
to  perform.  In  itself  it  neither  confers  a  right  to  pardon  nor 
presents  any  circumstances  to  the  view  of  the  sinner  himself 
to  deter  him  from  the  commission  of  sin,  or  to  impress  others 
with  a  just  sense  of  its  danger.  It  is  a  sorrow  flowing  chiefly 
from  love  to  God  and  a  sense  of  the  wrong  which  has  been 
done  to  him,  accompanied  with  the  endeavour  to  render  to  him 
the  obedience  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

9.  Whether  repentance  such  as  this,  implying  love  and 
delight  in  God,  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  person  conscious 
of  sin,  without  an  express  assurance  that  God  is  reconcileable, 
and  ready  to  forgive,  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  inquire.  But  it 
may  be  easily  proved  that  the  light  of  nature  does  not  teach 
mankind  that  penitent  sinners  shall  be  certainly  pardoned. 
No  such  information  is  to  be  learned  from  smy  of  the  works  of 
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nature,  or  from  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
world.  He  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin  is  God  only : 
it  is  against  his  authority  as  the  supreme  moral  Governor  it  is 
committed;  and  though  his  happiness  cannot  be  impaired  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  creatures,  his  character  and  glory  are 
intentionally  wronged.  It  is  He  alone  who  can  say  whether 
the  injury  done  may  or  will  be  forgiven,  whether  the  obligation 
to  punishment  incurred  by  transgression  will  be  cancelled; 
and  to  Him  it  exclusively  belongs  to  prescribe  the  terms  on 
which  remission  can  be  granted.  Buif  without  an  express  reve- 
lation, declaring  that  all  penitent  sinners  shall  be  pardoned, 
how  could  his  will  in  regard  to  this  subject  be  known? 

10.  It  would  indeed  require  an  explicit  declaration  from 
God  himself  to  assure  us  that  the  divine  government  acted 
upon  this  principle  in  regard  to  mankind,  when  we  know  that 
in  human  governments  no  laws  could  be  respected  if  it  were 
understood  that  repentance  would,  in  every  case,  avert  the 
penalty  incurred  by  their  violation.  What  government  on 
earth  could  long  continue  if  it  were  provided  by  law  that  all 
offenders,  whatever  might  be  the  aggravations  of  their  crimes, 
would  in  all  future  time  escape  punishment  if  they  only 
repented?  Not  only  are  human  governments  directly  at 
variance  with  any  such  maxim,  but  the  whole  constitution  of 
nature  opposes  and  contradicts  it.  In  no  case  can  we  observe 
in  the  common  course  of  things  that  mere  repentance  will 
prevent  the  suffering  connected  with  sin,  or  avert  its  conse- 
quences. Wherever  nature  provides  remedies  for  diseases, 
these  remedies  operate  irrespectively  of  the  tears  and  sorrows 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  those  vices  in  which  the  diseases 
originate. 

11.  When  persons  ruin  their  fortunes  by  extravagance,  and 
bring  diseases  on  themselves  by  excess,  will  sorrow  for  their 
past  follies,  and  behaving  well  for  the  future,  alone  and  of 
itself  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  them?  "And 
though  we  ought  to  reason  with  ail  reverence,  whenever  we 
reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  yet  it  is  clearly  contrary 
to  all  our  notions  of  government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact, 
the  general  constitution  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  doing  well 
for  the  future  should  in  all  cases  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad 
consequences  of  having  done  evil,  or  all  the  punishment 
annexed  to  disobedience.  Though  the  efficacy  of  repentance 
itself  alone,  to  prevent  what  mankind  had  rendered  themselves 
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obnoxious  to,  and  recover  what  they  liad  forfeited,  is  now 
insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  yet,  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the  heathen  world, 
this  notion  of  repentance  alone  being  sufficient  to  expiate 
guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind." * 

12.  Even  were  we  to  conceive  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  righteousness  of  God  to  pardon  one  sinner  upon 
repentance,  without  any  satisfaction  to  his  justice,  yet  nothing 
could  be  apparently  more  unbecoming  him  than  to  establish 
and  promulgate  a  law  by  which  all  who,  in  any  future  age  of 
the  world,  rebelled  against  his  authority,  would  be  freely 
pardoned  if  they  only  repented.  If  human  governments 
could  not  act  upon  this  principle,  or  adopt  such  procedure, 
much  less,  according  to  our  views  of  consistency  and  congruity, 
could  the  divine ;  for  the  pardon  granted  by  an  earthly 
sovereign  to  a  subject  has  merely  the  effect  of  remitting  the 
punishment,  and  is  not  followed,  in  ordinary  cases,  with  any 
other  advantage;  but  is  not  that  which  God  bestows  accom- 
panied with  restoration  to  his  favour,  and  to  greater  blessed- 
ness than  has  been  forfeited?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
God  of  all  perfection  would  deal  thus  in  regard  to  sinful  men 
without  vindicating  his  rights  as  the  supreme  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe,  and  without  an  impressive  manifestation  of 
his  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  and  truth? 

13.  But  if  repentance  were  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
pardon  was  obtained,  who  could  tell  us  to  what  degree  of 
perfection  our  penitence  must  reach  before  it  could  be  sustained? 
HoAv  very  imperfect  is  that  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  both 
as  it  regards  the  motives  whence  it  originates,  and  the  effects 
which  it  produces !  How  frequently,  through  the  influence  of 
former  evil  habits  and  propensities,  do  they  again  relapse! 
"When  they  do  backslide,  may  they  again  hope  for  forgiveness? 
"Where,  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  can  they  find  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  inquiries  ?  The  law  originally  written 
on  the  heart,  eternal  and  unalterable  in  its  obligations,  knows 
nothing  of  repentance.  It  whispers  peace  to  the  conscience  of 
him  who  obeys,  but  pronounces  indignation  and  wrath  against 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.  And  nature,  while  it  holds 
on  its  course,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  temporal  convenience 

*  Butler's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  251, 
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and  comfort  of  man,  by  giving  him  summer  and  winter, 
seed-time  and  harvest; 

The  warbKng  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even  ; 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  hosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

but  it  utters  no  voice  to  relieve  the  troubled  conscience,  to  tell 
the  weary  wanderer  the  way  that  leads  him  back  to  God,  to 
assure  him  of  a  glorious  immortality,  or  to  answer  his  inquiry, 
Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?  In  regard  to 
these  momentous  concerns  it  is  silent  as  the  grave:  all  is 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

14.  But  even  though  it  did  afford  some  faint  hope  of  pardon 
to  the  penitent,  what  means  does  it  provide  for  subduing  and 
overcoming  the  corruption  of  our  nature?  What  is  pardon 
unaccompanied  with  deliverance  from  the  power  and  love  of 
sin?  Whence  are  we  to  obtain  those  directions,  and  that 
divine  influence,  by  which  we  shall  subdue  evil  habits,  eradicate 
corrupt  inclinations,  and  heartily  practise  those  duties  which 
even  nature  teaches  us  are  due  to  God?  How  or  when  are  we 
to  be  relieved  from  that  depravity,  the  existence  of  which  all 
confess,  the  inveteracy  of  which  the  wisest  and  the  best  have 
always  deplored,  and  which,  like  a  deadly  leprosy,  has  over- 
spread the  nature  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  race? 

15.  Here,  again,  without  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  we 
are  left  in  utter  ignorance  and  helplessness.  If  we  look  to 
mankind  in  the  ancient  and  modern  heathen  world,  we  find 
them  neglecting  those  great  purposes  which  even  reason  must 
pronounce  to  be  the  chief  ends  of  human  existence,  alienated 
from  God,  walking  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  law,  and  filled 
with  all  unrighteousness.  In  proportion  as  the  darkness 
increased,  did  they  become  reconciled  to  it,  till  at  length  they 
became  so  debased  by  moral  pollution,  as  to  live  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world.  They  either  were  insensible 
of  their  guilt  and  corruption,  or  they  tried  all  the  means  that 
fear  and  superstition  could  suggest  for  their  removal, — not 
sparing  the  most  costly  sacrifices,  laborious  services,  and  painful 
bodily  inflictions,  and  even  giving  the  fruit  of  their  body  for 
the  sin  of  their  soul.  With  this  anxiety  to  secure  some  ground 
to  trust   upon  foi:  futurity,  was  connected  great  spiritual 
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blindness, — an  ignorance  so  great,  that  they  could  not  clearly 
discover  the  rule  of  moral  obligation,  but  substituted  evil  for 
good  and  bitter  for  sweet,  and  gave  ample  evidence  that  the 
seeds  of  wickedness  are  abundant  in  the  human  heart.  The 
character  of  the  generality  of  them  is  faithfully  depicted  when 
it  is  declared,  that  they  were  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate, 
deceit,  malignity,  w^hisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  de- 
spiteful, proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient 
to  parents,  without  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful.* 

16.  What  did  the  philosophers,  those  masters  of  reason,  do 
to  stem  this  torrent  of  corruption?  What  doctrines  did  they 
teach,  and  what  directions  did  they  prescribe,  by  which  the 
people  might  be  delivered  from  this  load  of  guilt  and  depra- 
vity? We  may  rather  ask,  what  superstitious  rite  did  they 
not  encourage,  and  what  immoral  practice  did  they  not 
countenance  by  their  conduct?  In  place  of  aiding  sinful  men 
in  ascertaining  their  actual  condition  before  God,  the  way  in 
which  their  sins  might  be  pardoned,  the  means  by  which  their 
nature  might  be  renovated,  and  the  reality  of  an  immortal  life 
beyond  the  grave,  they  amused  them  with  vague  and  contra- 
dictory opinions,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to 
their  grossest  errors,  and  to  their  vilest  abominations.  They 
taught  it  to  be  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  established  system 
of  idolatry  and  polytheism ;  even  the  best  of  them  had  false 
notions  of  the  worship  which  is  due  to  God,  and  of  the  rule  of 
moral  obligation  in  regard  to  man ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
gleanings  of  moral  sentiments  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  their  writings,  they  countenanced  by  their  principles 
and  practice  crimes  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
vices  to  Avhich  allusion  cannot  be  made  among  Christians. 
Was  it  by  such  instructors  that  the  world  was  to  be  en- 
lightened, that  mankind  were  to  be  reclaimed  from  ignorance 
and  depravity,  that  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  motives 
and  examples  of  purer  religion  and  virtue, — that  they  were  to 
be  made  holy  and  happy  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
enjoying  higher  felicity  in  another  world?  How  helpless  and 
hopeless  would  have  remained  their  condition  if  their  re- 
storation to  holiness,  to  happiness,  and  to  God,  had  depended 
on  the  discoveries  and  the  counsels  of  such  guides !  Philosophy 
had  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  her  powers,  and  for  trying 
*  Eom.  i.  i: 4^-32. 
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her  influence  in  enlightening  the  human  mind,  and  in  im- 
proving the  nature  of  man;  but  her  utter  impotency  for  these 
purposes  was  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  idolatry,  polytheism, 
depravity,  and  moral  darkness,  that  notwithstanding  prevailed 
over  the  earth.  "  Where  is  the  wise]  where  is  the  scribe? 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?"  In  an  age  more  refined 
than  any  that  preceded  it,  when  learned  men  and  philosophical 
sects  were  numerous  and  powerful,  when  men  in  all  ranks  and 
offices  who  pretended  to  superiority  of  knowledge,  whether  in 
the  schools,  the  magistracy,  the  army,  or  on  the  throne ; — it 
was  in  such  an  age  that  depravity  was  spread  over  the  world 
like  a  mighty  torrent,  that  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  Even  the  lights  of  reason  and  of 
nature  were  obscured  amid  the  general  gloom;  and,  dimly 
reflected,  were  sufficient  to  show  the  ruin  of  our  race,  without 
affording  certain  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  their  destiny. 

17.  In  this  hapless  condition,  from  what  quarter  was 
deliverance  to  come  to  mankind?  If  their  own  efl"orts  were 
ineffectual  to  rise  superior  to  the  ignorance  and  vice  which 
had  long  acquired  dominion  over  them : — if  their  rulers  uni- 
versally enjoined  obedience  to  the  laws  by  which  idolatry  and 
polytheism  had  been  established: — if  the  priesthood  deemed 
it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  inculcate  morals,  but  merely  the 
observance  of  superstitious  and  cruel  rites: — if  their  philo- 
sophers, the  wisest  and  the  best  of  them,  in  their  ignorance, 
sanctioned  the  worship  of  many  gods,  furnished  no  rule  of 
moral  obligation,  and  no  example  that  could  be  safely  fol- 
lowed,— then,  without  the  direct  interposition  of  God,  to  give 
knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  by  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  they  must  have  continued  for  ever  the  victims  of  igno- 
rance, error,  and  depravity. 

18.  We  obtain  additional  evidence  of  the  absolute  certainty 
of  this  fact,  if  we  glance  at  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
been  favoured  with  divine  revelation.  How  prone  were  the 
Jews  who  enjoyed  this  advantage  to  decline  from  the  worship 
of  the  One  True  God  into  idolatry,  and  to  adopt  the  impious, 
cruel,  and  licentious  practices  of  their  neighbours  !  It  re- 
quired continual  and  extraordinary  efforts  to  prevent  the  lamp 
of  truth  from  being  extinguished  in  the  midst  of  that  people. 
In  more  recent  times,  the  impurities  of  paganism,  and  the 
worldiiness   and   insensibility  of  the  Jews,  clearly  as   they 
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demonstrate  the  corruption  of  human  nature^  are  surpassed  as 
evidence  of  this  fact,  in  the  opposition  which  has  been  given 
to  the  light  of  the  gospel.  A  few  centuries  after  its  first 
diffusion,  mankind  embraced  gross  delusions,  united  to  the 
worship  of  God  that  of  angels  and  saints,  and  revived  the 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  heathenism.  The  fact  is 
indeed  humbling,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  unless  counteracted  and  subdued  by  an 
influence  from  above,  is  diffusive  and  perpetual;  that  it  often 
turns  to  no  account  the  best-devised  efforts  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Christian  patriot,  to  ensure  to  their  posterity,  and  to 
their  native  land,  the  blessings  of  heavenly  knowledge;  that 
it  thus  continues  to  go  on  accumulating  its  force,  and  where 
a  mightier  power  does  not  interpose,  sweeps  before  it  all  that 
makes  man  like  Him  that  made  him,  and  attests  by  its  progress 
the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked. 

19.  The  disease  is  without  a  remedy  unless  it  w^ere  pro- 
vided by  God.  No  deliverance  from  this  spiritual  malady  has 
ever  proceeded  from  any  nation  or  people  :  and  in  no  single  in- 
stance have  they  emerged  themselves  from  pagan  blindness  and 
pollution.  While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  in  science, 
in  arts,  and  in  arms  ;  while  they  surpassed  other  nations  in 
the  knowledge  of  government  and  civil  polity ;  while  their  phi- 
losophers equalled  in  talents  and  genius  those  of  any  other  age 
or  country  of  the  world; — they  continued  the  worshippers  of 
innumerable  gods,  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  gross  fool- 
eries and  impurities  of  heathenism,  until  at  length,  when  our 
Lord  appeared,  they  exhibited  the  most  perfect  demonstration 
of  the  impotency  of  unassisted  reason  in  regard  to  religion,  the 
blindness  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  A  deceived  heart  had  turned  them  aside,  that  they 
could  not  deliver  their  souls,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my 
right  hand?  "Have  we  not  then  had  full  experiment  of  our 
natural  powers'?  Lost  as  men  w^ere,  at  the  time  Christ  ap- 
peared, to  all  sense  of  true  religion,  lost  as  they  must  be  to  it, 
at  all  times,  when  left  to  a  proud  confidence  in  their  own  suf- 
ficiency, nothing  short  of  a  strong  and  salutary  terror  could 
awaken  them  to  virtue.  Without  some  striking  expression  of 
God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  might  w^ork  powerfully  on  the 
imagination  and  on  the  heart,  what  could  prove  a  sufficient 
counteraction  to  the  violent  impulse  of  natural  passions,  what 
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to  the  entailed  depravation,  ^vhich  the  history  of  man,  no  less 
than  the  voice  of  revelation,  pronounces  to  have  infected  the 
whole  human  race?" — Magee  on  the  Atonement,  vol,  i.  p.  15. 

20.  It  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  world,  that  mankind, 
if  left  to  themselves,  however  good  their  natural  abilities,  will 
never  help  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge 
and  of  moral  purity.  Unless  these  blessings  are  provided  for 
them,  the  darkness  and  corruption  by  which  they  are  held  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  race.  Their  condition  is  as  hopeless  as 
it  is  helpless,  in  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  to  work  out  their 
deliverance .  Let  the  light  of  divine  knowledge  be  extinguished 
among  any  people,  and  it  can  only  be  rekindled  by  fire  from 
heaven.  They  may  advance  in  civilization  and  learning ;  they 
may  succeed  in  establishing  among  them  the  institutions  of  a 
free  and  intellectual  people  :  but  they  will  make  no  progress 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  towards 
a  holy  surrender  of  themselves  to  his  service. 

21.  But  while  we  are  convinced  of  the  natural  helplessness 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  great  concerns  of  eternity,  how 
cheering  the  thought  that  the  provision  which  their  necessities 
required  has  been  made  by  God,  who  has  graciously  interposed 
to  give  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  erring  and  guilty 
creatures  by  the  remission  of  their  sins,  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 
To  all  who  are  burdened  with  guilt,  and  who  have  serious 
thoughts  of  God,  the  proclamation  of  the  great  Euler  of  earth 
and  heaven,  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
— this  proclamation  furnishes  a  stable  ground  on  which  to  rest 
their  hopes  of  pardon  and  of  divine  acceptance.  The  darkness 
which  had  intervened  between  us  and  the  throne  of  God  is  dis- 
pelled ;  the  doubts,  fears,  and  apprehensions,  by  which  we  were 
held  in  bondage,  are  removed ;  and  we  are  permitted  to  view 
without  a  cloud  the  infinite  kindness  and  love  of  that  God 
who  pardoneth  iniquity  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy. 

22.  In  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  nature,  behold  the 
brightness  of  the  light  of  the  gospel.  That  clearly  makes 
known  to  us  that  God  has  devised  a  plan  by  which  mercy,  in 
consistency  with  his  justice,  may  be  extended  to  sinful  men; 
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— that  God  has  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life; — that,  in  pursuance  of  this  gracious 
purpose,  Jesus  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  voluntarily  made 
himself  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  has,  by  his  atone- 
ment, saved  all  who  become  his  disciples  from  its  puilt  and 
from  its  consequences  ; — that  he  has  procured  divine  influence, 
by  which  to  renew  our  nature  after  the  image  of  God  in  righte- 
ousness and  true  holiness,  to  enable  us  to  subdue  sin  and  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  it,  to  discharge  the  duties  and  to  bear 
the  trials  of  life,  and  to  make  us  meet  for  entering  on  the 
glories  and  felicity  of  eternity.  The  revelation  which  God  has 
given  discovers  to  us  his  character  as  the  God  of  all  grace  and 
of  all  comfort,  as  the  Father  and  the  Friend  of  his  erring  and 
helpless  offspring :  it  makes  known  to  us  the  condescension  and 
the  compassion  of  that  divine  person  who,  though  he  was  rich, 
for  our  sake  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich : — it  assures  us  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ; 
and  it  invites  the  weary,  the  wandering,  and  the  heavy  laden, 
to  that  compassionate  and  all-powerful  Redeemer,  who  will  not 
cast  off  any  who  come  to  him.  This  is  the  knowledge  with 
which  purity,  and  hope,  and  happiness,  are  connected ;  which 
creates  new  views,  principles,  and  desires,  in  the  soul  of  man; 
which  raises  him  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  more  than 
sin  had  forfeited ; — which  gives  him  ground  to  say,  when  the 
heavens  are  no  more,  and  when  the  earth  and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,  that  he  has  lost  nothing,  and 
that  his  felicity  and  his  existence  are  alike  immortal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   >'ECESSITY  OP  DIVINE  REVELATION   SHOWN  EROM  THE   AVOWED  MORAL 
PRINCIPLES   AND   CHARACTERS    OF   DEISTS. 

1.  If  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion 
between  a  disbelief  in  the  book  which  Christians  receive  as 
a  divine  revelation,  and  the  disbelief  of  religion  in  general, — 
that  deism  has  led  and  inevitably  tends  to  lead  to  atheism  and 
irreligion, — we  are  furnished  with  an  argument  of  great  strength 
for  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  If  it  can 
be  shown,  that  men  of  the  greatest  talents,  when  they  renounce 
the  aid  and  guidance  of  revelation,  cease,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  I 
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think,  wo,  demonstrate  that  an  authoritative  communication 
from  heaven  is  essential  to  the  moral  well-being  of  man. 

2.  (I.)  In  proof  of  our  position,  we  refer  to  the  authentic 
account  of  the  deistical  system  M'hicli  has  been  given  by  deists 
themselves,  and  which  is  contained  in  their  writings. 

The  term  deist,  as  applied  to  those  who  reject  revealed  re- 
ligion, was  first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  some  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  with  the  view 
of  covering  their  opposition  to  Christianity  by  a  softer  name 
than  that  of  atheists.  According  to  Viret,  they  professed  to 
believe  in  God,  but  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  as 
fables  and  dreams.  AVhile,  however,  they  2yrofessecl  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  even  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
they  nevertheless  laughed  at  all  religion.  That  which  properly 
characterises  deists  is,  tliat  they  reject  all  revealed  religion, 
and  discard  all  pretences  to  it,  as  imposture  or  enthusiasm. 
They  profess  a  regard  for  natural  religion;  but  they  are  far 
from  bein^  agreed  in  their  notions  of  it.  Their  most  eminent 
modern  writers  seem  to  be  very  easy  about  these  differences. 
With  them  all  are  true  deists  who  oppose  revelation,  whether 
they  own  future  rewards  and  punishments  or  not.* 

3.  One  of  the  votaries  of  deism,  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  deism  into  a  system, — 
a  system,  however,  which  he  partly  borrowed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,— though  with  the  view  of  discarding  all  revelation  he 
affirmed  the  universality,  sufficiency,  and  absolute  perfection 
of  natural  religion.  This  religion,  which  he  maintained  is  uni- 
versal, though  he  derived  it  from  Scripture,  he  regarded  as  com- 
prehending the  five  following  articles ;  namely,  that  there  is  one 
God, — that  he  is  to  be  worshipped, — that  his  worship  chiefly 
consists  in  piety  and  virtue, — that  repentance  secures  the  par- 
don of  sin, — that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment. But  this  scheme  of  natural  religion,  which  its  author 
employed  for  giving  a  deadlier  blow  to  Christianity,  met  with 
little  countenance  from  deists.  They  have  regarded  a  belief  in 
it  as  inconsistent  with  perfect  freedom  of  opinion  and  action. 
They  expunge  an  attribute  from  the  character  of  God;  or  they 
contend  against  the  belief  of  his  government  of  the  world ;  or 
they  blot  out  immortality  from  the  record  of  human  hopes  ;  or 
they  reduce  it,  from  being  the  great  scene  of  moral  retribution, 

*  Viret.  Bayle's  Dictionary.    Lelaud's  View,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  2,  &c. 
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to  a  mere  picture  of  the  fancy, — they  do  this  not  only  without 
one  sigh  of  regret,  and  without  one  feeling  of  compunction, 
but  with  as  much  coolness  as  they  would  rectify  an  error  in 
the  most  common  transactions  of  life. 

4.  Haljburton  has  ably  refuted  the  assumptions  of  Lord 
Herbert;  and  has  demonstrated  in  his  elaborate  performance, 
by  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  particulars  comprehended  in 
this  scheme  of  natural  religion,  the  necessity  of  revelation  to 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man.  But  even  this  father  of  mo- 
dern deism,  the  most  respectable  of  his  class,  by  maintaining 
principles  opposed  to  morality, — by  declaring  that;  the  indul- 
gence of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  the 
thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy, — has  proved  the  utter  inade- 
quacy and  inefficiency  of  every  system  short  of  a  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God,  as  a  directory  in  religion  and  morals.* 

5.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another  deist  of  eminence, 
who,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  next  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
— I  mean  Hobbes.  The  writings  of  this  author,  no  one  of  which 
was  professedly  levelled  against  revealed  religion,  have  rarely 
been  equalled  in  their  influence  in  diffusing  irreligion  and  in- 
fidelity. Few  writers  of  this  school  afford  a  more  impressive 
illustration  of  our  position  than  Hobbes,  namely,  that  the  man 
who  rejects  revelation  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  sufficiency 
of  natural  religion,  is  really  the  enemy  of  both.  He  endeavours 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture, — then  to  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  all  religion, — and  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers  the  feeling  of  universal  scepticism.  His  scheme  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed; 
tends,  not  only  to  subvert  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  to  de- 
stroy God's  moral  administration;  confounds  the  natural  dif- 
ferences of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  takes  away  the 
distinction  between  soul  and  body,  and  the  liberty  of  human 
actions;  destroys  the  best  principles  of  human  nature,  and,  in- 
stead of  that  inward  benevolence  and  social  disposition  which 
should  unite  men  together,  supposes  all  men  to  be  naturally  in 
a  state  of  war  with  one  another;  erects  an  absolute  tyranny  in 
the  state  and  church,  and  makes  the  will  of  the  prince  the  sole 
standard  of  right  and  wrong;  and  completes  the  degradation  of 
man  by  depriving  him  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

6.  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  who,  in  1680,  published  a  translation 
of  the  first  two  books   of   Philostratus'   Life   of  ApoUonius 

*  Halyburton's  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation. 
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Tjaii^eus,  with  large  notes,  is  the  next  votary  of  deism  to  whom 
we  shall  refer.  Students  of  church  history  need  not  be  told 
that  ApoUonius  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
first  century,  whose  character  and  miracles  were  opposed  by  the 
pagans  to  those  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Modern  deists  have 
been  fond  of  running  a  parallel  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  miracles  of  both  rest  upon 
the  same  foundation; — wilfully  suppressing  the  fact,  that  the 
wonders  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  ApoUonius  tended  to 
uphold  that  reigning  superstition  over  which  Christianity  tri- 
umphed. The  Oracles  of  Reason  was  another  of  Blount's  writ- 
ings, published  after  his  unhappy  end,  and  designed  to  oppose 
revelation,  and  in  particular  the  Mosaic  record.  The  publisher 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Gildon,  was  afterwards  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  wrote  the  Deist's  Manual,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  doc- 
trines of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  his  providence  and 
government  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state ;  and  he  assigns  as  his  reason,  that  many  of  the  deists 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  denied  these  great  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 

7.  Next  to  Blount  in  the  service  of  infidelity  was  Mr.  Toland, 
a  man  who,  under  the  profession  of  Christianity,  made  it  the 
great  business  of  his  life  to  oppose  it.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  distinguished,  entitled  Amyntor,  published  in  1698,  is 
marked  by  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  invalidate  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  With  this  view,  he  has  collected  to- 
gether all  the  observations  he  could  find  relating  to  the  spuri- 
ous gospels,  and  pretended  sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  has  represented  these 
apocryphal  writings  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four  Gospels, 
and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter are  not  deserving  of  greater  credit,  nor  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  the  former.  The  misrepresentation  and  sophistry 
of  Toland  have  been  ably  exposed  by  Jones  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Canon,  and  by  Lardner  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History. 

8.  I  pass  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  with  seeming  re- 
spect for  divine  revelation,  treats  it  with  real  contempt, — who 
professes  to  be  an  admirer  of  virtue,  that  he  may  the  more 
effectually  undermine  religion. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Anthony  Collins  appeared 
in  support  of  deism.     His  discourse  on  freethinking  was  fol- 
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lowed,  in  1744,  by  his  discourse  on  the  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  In  this  treatise  he  maintains,  that 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  rested  the  proof  of  Christianity  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament; — that  if  these  proofs  are 
valid,  Christianity  is  established  on  its  true  foundation;  but  if 
they  are  invalid,  and  the  arguments  brought  from  thence  be 
not  conclusive,  and  the  prophecies  cited  from  thence  be  not  ful- 
filled, Christianity  has  no  just  foundation,  and  is  therefore  false. 
In  order  to  establish  this  conclusion,  he  alleges,  that  the  pro- 
phecies cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  in  proof  of 
Christianity,  are  only  typical  and  allegorical  proofs,  and,  there- 
fore, in  reality,  are  no  proofs  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  interpre- 
tation thus  put  on  the  Jewish  books  by  the  apostles  was  a  new 
interpretation,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  obvious  and 
literal  meaning  of  those  books,  and  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  They  rested,  as  this  writer  alleged,  the 
entire  proof  of  the  religion  of  Christ  on  pretended  Jewish 
prophecies,  applied  in  a  sense  which  had  no  foundation  in  the 
prophecies  themselves,  and  contrary  to  the  original  meaning  and 
design  of  those  prophecies ;  and  as  the  proof  of  Christianity  has 
no  ground  for  its  support,  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  seal 
has  no  evidence  to  authenticate  its  divine  authority. 

9.  It  required  not  the  talents  of  the  two  Chandlers,  of  Dr. 
Sykes,  of  Whiston,  and  of  Sherlock,  to  expose  the  falsehood  of 
this  scheme,  or  to  remind  the  world,  that  Revealed  Religion  has 
from  the  beginning  been  supported  by  miracles  as  well  as  by 
prophecy;  and  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  numerous 
prophecies  which  directly  refer  to  the  glory,  the  advent,  the 
atoning  death,  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

10.  Collins  was  followed  by  Woolston,  who,  under  pretence 
of  acting  the  part  of  Moderator  in  the  controversy,  endeavoured 
to  allegorize  away  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  as  his  predeces- 
sor had  done  the  prophecies.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  attain  his  design, — the  one,  by  showing  that  the 
literal  sense  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  is  denied  by  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  writers  of  the  Christian  Church; — the 
other  is,  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Gospels,  taken  in  the  literal  sense. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  have  given  an  answer  to  asser- 
tions such  as  these,  founded  as  they  are  in  ignorance  and  gross 
misrepresentation.  They  were,  however,  answered  with  ability 
and  learning  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Pearce, 
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bishop  of  Eocliester,  and  others ;  but  particularly  by  Dr.  Lardner 
in  his  Vindication  of  the  Miracles  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
abuse  of  Woolston  produced  universal  disgust  and  indignation. 

11.  But  his  successor  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  was  more  art- 
ful and  plausible.  This  was  Dr.  Tindal;  who,  in  the  year  1730, 
published  a  work  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
or,  the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  Under 
pretended  regard  to  Christianity,  his  design  was  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  authority  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  light  of  nature  as  sufficient  for  the  direction  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  This  end  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  by 
showing,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  external  revela- 
tion at  all  distinct  from  what  he  calls  the  internal  revelation 
of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  that  such 
external  revelation  is  needless  and  useless;  that  the  original 
law  and  religion  of  nature  is  so  perfect,  that  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  added  to  it  by  any  subsequent  revelation  Avhatever; 
nor  can  God  himself  lay  any  new  commands  upon  us  additional 
to  the  immutable  law  of  nature.  As  the  religion  and  law  of 
nature  are  absolutely  perfect,  so  they  always  were  and  are  clear 
to  mankind,  even  to  those  of  the  meanest  capacity; — so  clear, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  rendered  more  plain  to  any  man  by 
any  external  revelation;  and  therefore  all  pretences  to  such 
revelation  are  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  enthusiasm 
and  imposture. 

This  treatise  on  Deism  was  answered  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet, 
— by  Dr.  Waterland  in  his  Scripture  Vindicated, — by  Mr.  Law 
in  his  Natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully  stated, — and  by  several 
other  eminent  writers. 

12.  After  Dr.  Tindal,  and  in  support  of  the  same  cause,  Dr. 
Morgan  published  a  work  in  1737,  entitled,  The  Moral  Philo- 
sopher. Under  fair  pretences  and  disguises,  he  has  covered 
determined  malice  against  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. The  great  principle  which  pervades  his  book  is,  that 
there  is  but  one  certain  and  infallible  mark  or  criterion  of  divine 
truth,  and  that  is  the  reason  or  the  fitness  of  the  thing  itself, 
when  considered  by  the  understanding.  Accordingly,  he  will 
not  allow  either  miracles  or  prophecy  to  be  any  proof  of  divine 
revelation,  or  any  reason  at  all  for  our  believing  any  doctrine, 
or  submitting  to  any  laws,  which  have  this  attestation  given 
to  them.  He  discards  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
represents  the  receiving  of  anything  purely  upon  such  autho- 
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rity  as  a  renouncing  of  our  reason.  According  to  liim,  the  only 
way  any  man,  even  of  the  meanest  capacity,  can  have  to  be 
fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  in  religion,  is  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  or  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  independent 
of  all  authority  or  testimony;  and  in  like  manner,  with  regard 
to  practice,  the  only  way  any  man  has  of  knowing  anything 
to  be  his  duty,  is  its  being  conducive  to  his  own  happiness, — 
a  circumstance  of  which  every  man  is  to  judge  for  himself. 

This  attack  on  Divine  Revelation  was  ably  repelled  by  Dr. 
Chapman,  in  his  work  entitled,  The  true  Christian's  Defence; 
and  by  Dr.  Lelland  in  his  treatise  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  reading  the  work  of  Morgan, 
we  are  struck  with  the  falsehood  and  utter  want  of  the  moral 
principle  of  the  author.  While  he  professes  respect  for  natural 
religion,  he  shows  himself  to  be  void  of  all  religion. 

13.  In  the  year  1744,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  London, 
entitled,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  in  which  the 
author  undertakes  to  prove,  that  Christ  did  not  foretell  his 
death  and  resurrection,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
that  event  is  incomplete.  I  notice  this  infidel  pamphlet  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of 
Christianity  ever  written,  published  in  answer  to  this  attack 
on  the  foundation  of  Revealed  Religion; — I  refer  to  Obser- 
vations on  the  History  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Gilbert  West,  Esq.  The  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
he  classes  under  four  heads  :  1st,  The  testimony  of  those  that 
had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  2dly,  The  evidence  of  their 
own  senses.  3dly,  The  accomplishment  of  the  words  he  had 
spoken  to  them  while  he  was  yet  with  them.  And,  4thly,  The 
fulfilling  of  the  things  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  him.  He 
concludes  by  observing,  that  there  never  was  any  fact  more 
fully  proved  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
those  who  Avere  appointed  to  be  the  witnesses  of  it  had  every 
kind  of  proof  that  the  most  scrupulous  could  demand,  or  the 
most  incredulous  imagine. 

Another  much  and  justly  admired  treatise  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  which  appeared  in  1747,  was  Lord  Littleton's 
Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul. 
This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  is  distinguished  by  this  ex- 
cellency, that  it  has  brought  the  evidences  of  Christianity  to 
one  point  of  view. 
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14.  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  ^Ir.  Chubb's  posthumous 
works  than  to  say,  that,  like  all  the  assailants  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, he  has  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  influence,  and  destroy 
the  authority,  of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
Natural  Religion.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  who  have 
rejected  the  Scriptures,  have  avowed  opinions  hostile  to  the 
religion  of  nature,  and  which  indicated  a  total  departure  from 
the  Living  God.  They  attacked  Christianity  under  the  plea  that 
Natural  Religion  is  sufficient,  and  that  Revealed  is  unneces- 
sary; but  in  conducting  this  attack  they  have  avowed  opinions 
which  are  subversive  of  all  religion. 

15.  In  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Hume,  the  ablest  of  the  deisti- 
cal  writers,  published  his  Philosophical  Essays  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  I  shall  consider  at  length  his  views, 
developed  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  the  following  book. 
His  opposition  to  Christianity  was  bitter  and  persevering.  But, 
like  all  who  have  rejected  Revealed  Religion,  he  has  exerted 
his  talents  in  endeavouring  to  efface  every  religious  impression 
from  the  human  mind.  In  these  essays  he  makes  the  attempt 
to  subvert  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God  :  he  asserts 
that  it  is  wrong  to  ascribe  any  perfection  to  him  :  he  denies 
his  superintending  government  of  the  world  :  or,  that  there 
shall  be  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state.  Did  he 
renounce  Natural  Religion  before  he  appeared  as  the  enemy  of 
Revealed,  or  did  his  opposition  to  Revealed  Religion  lead  him 
to  repudiate  religion  of  every  kind  ? 

16.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke,  for  the  virulent  contempt  with 
which  he  has  treated  sacred  things,  and  for  his  open  attacks 
upon  natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion,  is  distinguished  even 
among  deistical  writers.  The  language  which  he  employs  in 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  is  coarse  and  offensive  in  the  extreme. 
While  he  seems  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  great  First  Cause  and  Original  of  all  things,  he  maintains 
that  we  are  not  to  ascribe  to  him  moral  attributes,  such  as 
holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  deduce 
moral  obligations  from  those  attributes,  or  to  talk  of  imitating 
God  in  his  moral  attributes,  is  enthusiasm  or  blasphemy. 
While  he  allows  that  God  made  the  world,  and  established  the 
laws  of  this  system  at  the  beginning,  he  asserts  that  he  does 
not  concern  himself  in  the  affairs  of  men,  nor  has  regard  to 
individuals,  to  their  actions,  or  to  the  events  that  befall  them. 
He  maintains  that  the  soul  is  not  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
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body,  and  that  the  whole  man  is  dissolved  at  death.  He  re- 
nounces all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  and  releases  man  from 
all  moral  restraint  and  responsibility. 

17.  Thus  we  find  that  modern  infidels,  who  have  derived 
from  Scripture  all  the  defensible  moral  tenets  of  their  system, 
have  avowed  principles,  not  accidentally,  but  deliberately,  when 
acting  the  part  of  instructors  of  mankind,  which  are  sub- 
versive of  natural  religion  as  much  as  revealed.  We  have 
seen  that  Lord  Herbert,  the  purest  of  them  all,  maintained, 
that  the  commission  of  sin  in  certain  cases  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned,— that  Hobbes  taught  that  worship  is  due  to  God, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous ;  that  man 
is  a  mere  machine,  irresponsible  to  a  supreme  moral  governor 
for  his  conduct;  and  that  his  soul  is  mortal  and  perishes  with 
the  body.  We  have  seen  that  Blount  has  declared  that  there 
is  One  God,  but  that  probably  the  world  was  not  created,  but 
eternal, — that  prayer  is  not  a  duty, — and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  mortal.  Lord  Shaftesbury  declares,  that  the  belief 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  hostile  to  virtue,  and 
takes  away  all  motives  to  it ;  and  that  atheism  has  no  direct 
natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  Mr.  Collins  maintained,  that  man  is  a  mere  machine, 
and  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal.  Tindal  taught,  that 
nearly  all  mankind  have  been  ignorant  of  God  and  of  natural 
religion,  and  yet,  that  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even 
the  most  ignorant  men,  that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  atheistical  principles  avowed 
and  inculcated  by  Chubb,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke, — principles 
immoral  and  licentious,  and  which  reduce  man  to  a  level  with 
the  beasts  that  perish.  After  they  had  taught,  that  if  there 
be  a  God,  the  evidence  for  whose  existence  they  have  attempted 
to  invalidate,  he  takes  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men, — after 
they  had  by  elaborate  reasonings  restricted  the  views  and 
hopes  of  man  to  this  fleeting  scene,  they  recommended  pride 
and  vanity  as  virtues,  and  maintained  that  adultery  and  suicide 
are  no  crimes. 

18.  Now,  the  conclusion  which  I  deduce  from  this  induction 
is,  that  as  the  rejection  of  divine  revelation  leads  to  the  re- 
jection of  all  religion, — natural  as  well  as  revealed,  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  instruction, 
the  moral  improvement,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If 
men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  talents,  when  they  profess  to 
fall  back  upon  natural  religion,  and  maintain  its  sufficiency  to 
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the  exclusion  of  all  supernatural  aid,  are  invariably  found  to 
adopt  principles  opposed  to  all  religion,  have  we  not  the  best 
ground  for  concluding  that  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  cordial  reception  of  that  revelation,  are  essential  to  the 
spiritual  illumination  and  moral  improvement  of  man  1  If 
religion  of  some  kind  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  then  experience  proves, 
-that  without  Revealed  Religion  there  can  be  none.  In  what- 
ever way  we  may  feel  disposed  to  account  for  it,  the  fact  is 
unquestionable,  that  men  who  repudiate  the  Bible,  under  what- 
ever pretence,  reject  at  the  same  time  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  and  really  adopt  atheism.  In  proof  of  the  same 
position,  I  observe, — 

19.  (II.)  That  infidelity  is  productive  of,  and  connected 
with,  irreligion  and  immorality.  We  have  never  found  that 
its  votaries  have  practised  the  duties  of  that  natural  religion, 
the  sufficiency  of  which  they  extol,  nor  given  public  worship 
to  that  God  whose  existence  some  of  them  have  not  disowned. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  characterised  by  discarding 
all  religious  feelings  and  moral  restraints.  "To  say  that  a 
man  is  an  infidel,  is  to  say  proverbially,  that  he  is  destitute  of 
all  moral  excellence  both  in  principle  and  practice.  This 
phraseology  has  grown  into  use  merely  from  the  conduct  of 
infidels,  as  observed  by  the  common  eye  of  mankind." 

When  we  consider  the  principles  which  they  have  avowed, 
and  which  they  hold,  how  could  the  case  be  otherwise  1  Do 
not  the  opinions  of  men,  and  especially  their  opinions  on  morals 
and  religion,  invariably  influence  and  form  their  character? 
If  there  be  a  few  individuals  who  are  externally  more  decent 
than  the  tendency  of  their  doctrines  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
they  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If  men  deliberately  teach, 
like  Lord  Herbert,  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst  of  a  fever  ;  or,  like  Hobbes, 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
them  if  he  can ;  or,  like  Tindal,  that  every  man  must  form  a 
rule  of  morals  for  himself ;  or,  like  Shaftesbury,  Hume,  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  many  others,  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous ; 
that  there  is  no  superintending  providence,  no  supreme  moral 
government,  no  criminality  in  real  vice,  no  excellency  in  real 
virtue,  and  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, — can 
we  believe  that  men  holding  and  teaching  these  and  such 
doctrines  will  in  their  own  character  be  truly  virtuous  1 

20.  It  has  often  been  said,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  be 
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virtuous  whatever  be  his  belief, — that,  in  regard  to  his  conduct, 
his  creed  is  of  no  importance.  It  ill  becomes  infidel  writers 
to  advance  this  opinion,  since  their  zeal  in  labouring  to  destroy 
the  faith  of  Christians,  and  to  establish  their  own,  shows  their 
conviction  of  the  falsehood  of  the  declaration.  The  assertion, 
however,  is  not  true.  "  The  man  who  seriously  believes  in  the 
rectitude  of  lying,  cruelty,  fraud,  lewdness,  and  impiety,  cannot 
be  virtuous.  The  man  who  is  pleased  with  error  is,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  emotion,  guilty.  To  love  the  means  of  vice,  or  sin,  is 
the  same  thing  in  a  moral  view  as  to  love  sin.  Error  is  the 
certain  means  of  sin  in  every  sense.  The  man  who  devises, 
publishes,  and  with  ingenuity  defends  it,  is  therefore  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  God  and  mankind.  To  the  evil  which  he  does 
to  the  universe,  no  bounds  can  be  fixed ;  and  with  all  this  evil 
he  is  chargeable.  The  ravages  of  Alexander  were  probably 
less  injurious  to  the  human  race,  and  less  guilty  before  God, 
than  the  ravages  of  the  moral  world  by  Hume  or  Voltaire." 

21.  What  was  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men  to  whose 
avowed  opinions  we  have  referred  as  hostile  to  natural  as  well 
as  revealed  religion  ?  Some  of  them  acted  with  base  hypocrisy  in 
professing  reverence  for  Christianity,  while  they  employed  every 
effort  which  they  could  command  to  destroy  it.  Some  of  them 
were  infamous  for  their  vice  and  total  want  of  principle.  The 
"work  entitled  Leviathan  was  written  by  Hobbes,  as  he  himself 
declared,  to  advance  the  interest  of  Charles  I. ;  but  when  he 
found  that  the  cause  of  that  monarch  declined,  he  chano-ed, 
and  supported  the  government  of  Cromwell.  This  was  the 
natural  effect  of  the  principles  he  had  taught,  namely,  that  a 
man  who  believes  in  Christ  in  his  heart  may  lawfully  deny 
him  before  the  magistrate  :  that  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the 
only  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  the  ruler  is  not 
bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice  to  his  subjects. 
The  morals  of  Morgan,  Voltaire,  and  Kousseau,  are  well  known, 
and  require  no  comment.  Nor  is  it  necesssary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  Hume  spent  the  day  preceding  his  death  in  affected 
unconcern  as  to  his  nearness  to  eternity. 

22.  Is  the  case  reversed  among  infidels  of  a  less  educated 
class  ?  In  regard  to  them,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  when  they 
threw  off  the  restraint  of  revealed  religion,  they  threw  off  the 
restraints  of  natural  religion  1  They,  like  their  m.ore  learned 
brethren,  disliked  revealed  religion  because  it  prohibits,  under 
the  most  awful  sanctions,  profaneness,   injustice,   falsehood, 
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cruelty,  incontineiice,  intemperance,  strife,  revenge,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  therefore  they  renounced  it.  But,  throwing  off 
Christianity  on  such  grounds,  how  could  they  continue  to 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  natural  religion,  which  recognises  an 
almighty  and  all-perfect  Being  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe,  whose  will,  in  as  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct  to  us,  and 
whose  holy  and  righteous  decision  will  hereafter  fix  our  eternal 
destiny?  Having  rejected  Christianity  because  they  disliked 
its  precepts,  and  prohibitions,  and  sanctions,  what  refuge,  what 
solace,  could  they  find  in  natural  religion,  which  demands,  in 
as  far  as  its  voice  can  be  distinctly  heard,  the  virtues  of  piety, 
justice,  truth,  purity,  and  mercy  1  They  found  that  they  had 
none,  and  therefore  they  at  first  doubted,  then  denied  its  truth, 
and  speedily  cast  off  all  religious  restraints. 

23.  But  if  infidelity  and  irreligion  are  thus  found  so  closely 
allied,  that  we  almost  invariably  observe  them  to  be  conjoined, 
we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  immorality  will  form  a  part  in 
the  combination.  If  the  depravity  of  human  nature  some- 
times breaks  through  those  barriers  which  a  deep  and  sincere 
belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  opposes  to  its  operation, 
how  surely  will  it  flow  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
ceased  to  feel  any  check  from  religious  considerations,  and  who 
have  cast  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord ! 

Accordingly,  moral  obligations  will  be  violated  when  tempta- 
tions to  do  so  are  presented.  The  duties  of  life  will  be  neg- 
lected whenever  their  worldly  interests  interfere  with  them ; 
and  even  health,  reputation,  and  fortune,  will  be  sacrificed  to 
the  momentary  pleasures  of  sin.  AVhen  you  look  to  individuals, 
to  families,  to  districts,  to  nations,  that  are  deeply  tinctured 
w4th  infidelity,  do  not  you  find  it  accompanied  with  profligacy 
and  crime  ?  From  what  you  have  witnessed  in  such  cases, 
would  you  not  feel  yourself  warranted  to  conclude,  that  irre- 
ligion and  immorality  have  a  natural  connexion  with  each 
other  among  the  bulk  of  mankind?  If  you  wished  to  encourage 
virtue,  would  you  not  deem  it  advisable  to  cherish  a  sense  of 
relio"ion ;  or  is  there  anything  else,  which,  for  that  purpose,  you 
would  substitute  in  its  place  1  AVhen  you  see  an  infidel  in- 
dulo'ino"  in  licentiousness  and  sin,  is  it  not  the  remark  which 
you  uniformly  make,  that  his  practice  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  principles'?  Is  it  not  notorious 
and  undeniable,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  unbelievers  have 
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become  so,  and  continue  so,  not  because  they  have  reasoned 
themselves  into  infidelity,  but  because  their  deeds  are  evil? 
Because  they  are  desirous  or  resolved  to  live  at  large,  and  can- 
not do  so  with  any  consistency  or  with  any  freedom  while  the 
impression  of  a  holy  God  and  of  a  coming  judgment  are  still 
reigning  in  their  minds  1  Because  they  wdsh  to  have  an  apology 
for  their  past  transgressions,  and  to  have  a  warrant  for  future 
delinquency,  and  can  find  these  nowhere  but  in  the  system  they 
have  fled  to,  which  allows  its  votaries  to  act  without  control, 
and  to  sin  without  remorse  ?  Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  most 
decisive  proof  that  infidelity  is  essentially  and  necessarily  hostile 
to  moral  virtue,  and  to  everything  by  which  it  may  be  secured 
and  promoted  in  the  world  1* 

24:.  (III.)  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  a 
divine  revelation  prove  that  infidelity  is  hostile  to  religion  and 
morality.  These  objections  will  be  found  to  militate  as  strongly 
against  natural  as  against  revealed  religion  ;  and  are  we  not 
therefore  entitled  to  conclude,  that  those  who  advance  them 
are  opposed  to  all  religion  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  these  objections  in  detail : 
an  answer  will  be  found  to  them  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
In  the  meantime,  we  may  remark,  that  if  revelation  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  its  being  mysterious,  natural  religion 
may  be  impugned  for  the  same  reason.  For  what  article  of 
the  religion  of  nature  does  not  contain  mysteries  ?  If  revelation 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  universal,  is 
not  natural  religion  liable  to  the  same  objection  ?  How  many 
thousands  of  years  have  passed  away  without  its  being  dis- 
covered and  practised  by  a  single  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 
It  may  truly  be  said  in  reference  to  it,  as  wtII  as  in  regard  to 
the  doctrines  of  a  clearer  faith,  that  during  many  ages  darkness 
covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people. 

25.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  objection  that  can  be  brought 
against  revelation,  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  revela- 
tion, which  may  not  with  equal  propriety  be  urged  against  the 
religion  of  nature.  Is  it  unwarrantable,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  the  objector  is  prepared  to  go  all  the  length  which 
consistency  requires  him  to  go,  that  is,  to  renounce  religion 
altogether?  Are  we  doing  him  justice,  or  acting  uncharitably, 
in  supposing  that  his  opposition  to  Christianity  springs  from 
opposition  to  all  religion?  We  cannot  think  so,  when  we 
*  Thomson's  Sermons  on  Infidelity. 
IT 
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advert  to  the  avowed  opinions,  and  the  undeniable  practice  of 
the  great  majority  of  infidels,  in  connexion  with  the  arguments 
v.'hich  they  urge  against  a  revelation  of  the  Avill  of  God. 

26.  Now,  our  argument  is  this: — When  we  find  the  de- 
liberate opinions,  the  general  practice,  and  the  objections  of 
deists  to  a  divine  revelation,  all  opposed  even  to  natural  religion 
and  morality;  when  we  find  that  if  all  men  were  to  adopt  their 
views,  and  imitate  their  conduct,  the  whole  race  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  savage  barbarism;  and  when  we  find  that 
this  result  would  inevitably  follow,  notwithstanding  the  talents 
and  acquirements  of  some  of  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  revealed  religion  is  the  only 
preventive  to  the  irreligion,  immorality,  and  misery  of  mankind, 
and  that  therefore  revealed  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  well-being  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Oy   THE    SUPrOSED  PRESUMPTIONS  AGAINST  A  REVELATION   ON    THE   GROUND 
OF  ITS   BEING   MIRACULOUS. 

1.  A  Divine  Revelation  necessarily  implies  what  is  mira- 
culous; but  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  some  peculiar  pre- 
sumption from  the  analogy  of  nature  against  miracles.  In 
reply  to  this  seeming  objection,  I  remark, — 

2.  (I.)  There  can  be  no  presumption  against  a  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  having  been  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  for  a  miracle  presupposes,  and  has  relation  to,  an 
established  course  of  nature,  and  implies  a  deviation  from 
a  known  and  uniform  order  of  operation.  But,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  no  such  established  course  or  order  of  nature  was 
in  existence.  It  was  therefore  no  deviation  from  any  settled 
constitution  of  things  in  the  Deity  to  give  a  direct  revelation 
of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  the  first  parents  of  our  race.  In 
such  an  interposition  there  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
miraculous ;  and  such  an  interposition,  according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Bible,  did  take  place  in  regard  to  the  first  man. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
that  a  revelation  which  was  thus  begun  at  the  earliest  period, 
was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  successive  ages  of  the  world, 
till  the  period  when  the  books  which  are  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  completed. 
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3.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  these  Scriptures  are  a 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  is  not  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  thus  progressively  communicated  suited  to  our 
conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God?  And  was 
not  this  the  mode  that  was  most  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
circumstances  of  man?  The  Deity,  in  forming  the  constitution 
of  our  world,  would  embrace  this  as  a  part  of  his  great  plan  ; 
and  those  frequently  occurring  dispensations  which  took  place 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  fulness  of  time,  which 
we  regard  as  deviations  from  the  course  of  nature,  were  really 
included  in  the  vast  scheme  of  God's  government  of  the  world. 
*'  There  does  not  appear  the  least  intimation  in  history  or 
tradition,  that  religion  was  first  reasoned  out;  but  the  whole 
of  history  and  tradition  makes  for  the  other  side,  that  it  came 
into  the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed,  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  first  ages,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems  to  suppose 
and  imply  that  this  was  the  original  of  it  among  mankind. 
And  these  reflections  together,  without  taking  in  the  peculiar 
authority  of  Scripture,  amount  to  a  real  and  very  material 
degree  of  evidence,  that  there  was  a  revelation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Now,  this  has  a  tendency  to  remove  any 
prejudices  against  a  subsequent  revelation."  * 

4.  (II.)  There  is  no  such  presumption  against  miracles 
wrouo-ht  durincT  a  continuance  of  a  course  of  nature  as  to 

o  o 

render  them  in  any  way  incredible,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
there  may  have  been  reasons  and  circumstances  which  warranted 
and  required  a  miraculous  interposition,  or  a  deviation  from 
the  course  of  nature.  When  we  take  religion  into  view,  we 
know  that  such  reasons  and  circumstances  did  exist,  and  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  moral  and  religious  interests  which  were 
at  stake  rendered  it  highly  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  that 
God  should  interpose  in  an  extraordinary  way.  On  what 
ground  can  we  suppose  that  such  miraculous  interpositions  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  things?  But,  in  the 
second  place,  a  miracle  is  a  fact  or  operation  which  comes  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  and  is  as  capable  of  proof  as  any 
other  fact  or  operation.  The  witnesses,  in  this  case,  testify 
what  they  have  observed.  And  on  what  other  principle  does 
the  theist,  who,  from  his  observation  of  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  nature  and  providence,  believes  that  he  sees  the  proofs  of 
wisdom  and  design  in  the  universe,  infer  the  existence  of  God? 

*  Butler. 

f2 
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It  was  from  observing  the  miracles  of  Christ  that  those  who 
witnessed  them  inferred  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  of  his 
doctrine;  and  it  is  from  an  observation  of  the  operations  of 
nature  in  her  established  constitution,  that  we  infer  the 
existence  of  an  almighty  and  intelligent  Being,  the  creator  of 
all  things.  "  Upon  all  this  I  conclude,"  says  Butler,  "  that 
there  certainly  is  no  such  presumption  against  miracles  as  to 
render  them  in  any  way  incredible;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
our  being  able  to  discern  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive 
credibility  to  the  history  of  them  in  cases  where  those  reasons 
hold." 

5.  (HI.)  It  is  no  presumption  against  miracles  that  they 
are  not  witnessed  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  believe 
the  system  which  they  are  intended  to  support,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion  must  be  established 
chiefly  by  facts  admitted  on  the  evidence  of  testimony.  Which 
of  these  doctrines,  if  we  except  the  existence  and  power  of 
God,  can  be  proved  without  having  recourse  far  more  to  the 
researches  and  experiments  of  others  than  to  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  actually  observed?  Natural  religion  is,  in  this 
respect,  much  on  the  same  footing  as  revealed;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  the  miracles  which  support  divine  revelation  are 
still,  in  some  instances,  as  much  the  objects  of  immediate 
observation  as  any  appearance  whatever  in  the  natural  world. 
The  present  state  of  the  Jews,  minutely  foretold  three  thousand 
years  ago,  proves,  not  only  that  the  prophet  was  divine  who 
predicted  it,  but  that  there  is  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
power  and  agency  of  God  actually  presented  to  our  view  in  the 
preservation  of  this  wonderful  people.  Here  all  who  will  look 
to  the  prediction,  and  to  the  fact  in  which  it  is  fulfilled,  have 
the  evidence  of  their  senses  for  the  existence  of  miraculous 
interposition. 

"  We  do  not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  process 
of  induction  in  the  case  of  Christianity  is  much  simpler,  and 
much  less  liable  to  mistake,  and  much  better  fitted  for  issuing 
in  unequivocal  results,  than  the  process  of  induction  which 
must  be  gone  through  in  the  case  of  natural  religion.  The 
general  foundation  of  our  reasoning  is  the  same.  We  have 
testimony  and  observation  for  the  miraculous  facts  which  are 
adduced  in  favour  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  have  testimony 
and  observation  for  the  ordinary  facts  on  which  natural  religion 
is  built.     But  miracles,  from  their  very  nature,  carry  a  much 
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readier,  and  clearer,  and  more  irresistible  conviction  to  the 
mind  than  ordinary  facts  can  possibly  do.  In  the  latter  case 
the  argument  is  much  more  abstruse  than  it  needs  to  be  in  the 
former.  And  when  "sve  have  once  established  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  record,  we  have  at  the  same  time,  and  by  necessary 
consequence,  established  the  truth  of  every  particular  doctrine 
which  it  contains ;  whereas,  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  the 
religion  of  nature  which  does  not  require  a  train  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  itself,  for  its  discovery,  or  for  its  confirmation.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  these  circumstances,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  incomparably  more  have  been  convinced  by  the  evidence 
for  Christianity,  of  its  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  than 
were  ever  convinced  or  made  religious  by  the  mere  study  of 
creation,  and  the  mere  light  of  nature."'"' 


CHAPTER  YII. 

NO  VALID   OBJECTION  CAN  BE  TORMEB  AGAINST   A  DIVINE   REVELATION  PROM 
ITS   CONTAINING  DIEFICULTIES  AND  MYSTERIES. 

1.  Difficulties  and  mysteries  may  be  expected  in  a  divine 
revelation,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  established  order  of  nature,  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
seem  to  be  closely  connected  with,  and  involved  in,  the  subject- 
matters  of  such  revelation. f 

2.  First,  Difiicuities  and  things  apparently  liable  to  objec- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  established  order  of  nature.  This 
is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  universally  admitted.  We  meet 
with  difficulties  innumerable  in  the  natural  world,  the  possible 
existence  of  which,  in  our  a  /??'iort  reasonings  on  the  subject, 
^'Q  should  have  denied.  Were  the  instruction  which  God 
affords  to  brute  creatures  by  instincts  and  mere  propensions, 
and  to  mankind  by  these  together  with  reason,  matter  of  pro- 
bable proof,  and  not  of  certain  observation,  it  would  be  objected 
as  incredible,  in  many  instances  of  it,  only  upon  account  of  the 
means  by  which  this  instruction  is  given,  the  seeming  dispro- 
portions, the  limitations,  necessary  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances of  it.  For  instance  :  Would  it  not  have  been  thought 
highly  improbable,  that  men  should  have  been  so  much  more 
capable  of  discovering,  even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws  of 
matter,  and   the  magnitudes,  paths,   and  revolutions  of  the 

*  Thomsou's  Sermons  on  Infidelity,  p.  34.  f  Antilogy,  p.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
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heavenly  bodies, — than  the  occasions  and  cures  of  distempers, 
and  many  other  things,  in  which  human  life  seems  so  much 
more  nearly  concerned  than  in  astronomy  ?  How  capricious 
and  irregular  a  way  of  information,  would  it  be  said,  is  that  of 
invention,  by  means  of  which  nature  instructs  us  in  matters  of 
science,  and  in  many  things,  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  greatly  depend.  So  likewise  the  imperfections  attending 
the  only  method  by  which  nature  enables  and  directs  us  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable. 
Language  is  in  its  very  nature  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable 
to  infinite  abuse,  even  from  negligence  ;  and  so  liable  to  it 
from  design,  that  every  man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it.  In 
like  manner,  that  brutes,  without  reason,  should  act,  in  many 
respects,  with  a  sagacity  and  foresight  vastly  greater  than  what 
men  have  in  those  respects,  would  be  thought  impossible. 

3.  We  might  thus  go  on  and  specify  the  difficulties  that 
continually  present  themselves  in  the  established  constitution 
of  things.  Beforehand,  it  would  have  appeared  to  us  impos- 
sible that  evil  could  exist  under  the  government  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  goodness  and  almighty  power; — that  the  gifts  of  know- 
ledge, eloquence,  and  influence  should  be  conferred  on  persons 
without  virtue  or  prudence  ; — that  during  many  ages  mankind 
should  have  been  liable  to  diseases  and  sufferings  from  them, 
and  have  been  all  the  while  left  ignorant  of  those  remedies 
which  exist  in  nature,  and  which  God  has  provided ;  and  that 
even  after  these  remedies,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  dis- 
covered, so  very  few  of  the  human  race  should  derive  advantage 
from  them. 

4.  Now,  our  argument  is  this  : — As  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  a  divine  revelation  must  proceed  from  the  same 
author,  and  as  there  are  many  difficulties  and  things  apparently 
liable  to  be  objected  to  in  the  one,  so  there  probably  will  be 
many  difficulties  and  things  apparently  liable  to  be  objected 
to  in  the  other.  But  as  we  do  not  deny  that  nature  is  the 
work  of  God  on  account  of  those  things  in  it  which  are  opposed 
to  our  aj^riori  reasonings, — neither  are  we  entitled  to  main- 
tain that  a  book  professing  to  be  a  divine  revelation  is  not 
from  God,  because  it  contains  mysteries,  and  things  which  are 
contrary  to  our  natural  anticipations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  existence  of  some  things  in  such  a  book  different  from 
what  we  should  have  anticipated,  and  above  and  beyond  our 
reason,  is  a  confirmation  of  its  claims  to  a  divine  original. 
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5.  By  these  remarks,  however,  I  am  not  to  be  understood 
as  affirming,  that  the  contents  of  a  professed  divine  revelation 
may  not  furnish  indubitable  proofs  of  its  being  an  imposture. 
If  itcontained  and  inculcated  palpable  immoralities,  and  asserted 
contradictions,  Ave  could  not  receive  it  as  the  production  of  the 
Fountain  of  purity  and  truth.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise 
when  our  only  objections  to  its  divine  authority  arise  from  its 
containing  things  difficult  and  mysterious.  Such  things  meet 
us  continually  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God  in  regard  to  this  world  ;  thus  showing  how  in- 
competent we  are  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
Maker.  But  if  we  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  ordinary  administration ; — if  in  regard  to  that  we  are 
taught  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties, — is  it  not  highly 
supposable  that  there  will  be  felt  a  still  greater  incompetency 
to  judge  of  his  extraordinary  administration  1  If  in  every 
department  of  the  former  we  are  taught  the  shortness  of  our 
powers,  much  more  supposable  is  it  that  their  narrowness  and 
limited  extent  will  be  shown  us  by  the  difficulties  and  mysteries 
connected  with  the  latter. 

6.  If,  therefore,  the  divine  authority  of  a  book  which  claimis 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God  be  established  by  ample  and  appro- 
priate evidence, — evidence,  the  variety  of  which  is  suited  to  the 
great  designs  which  such  revelation  is  intended  to  answer, — 
evidence  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  the  diversities  of  human  character, — then  the  reception 
which  it  demands,  and  to  which  it  is  entitled,  is  unqualified 
and  absolute,  though  it  should  contain  things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, or  even  incomprehensible  by  us. 

7.  Secondly,  Difficulties  and  mysteries,  or  things  incompre- 
hensible to  us,  are  closely  connected  with  and  involved  in  that 
which  we  might  suppose  would  furnish  the  subject-matter  of  a 
revelation  from  God. 

What,  might  we  suppose,  would  form  the  subjects  of  such 
revelation  1  These  would  be  the  declarations  of  God  concern- 
ing his  own  nature, — his  counsels  and  purposes  with  respect 
to  his  creatures, — the  occasion  of  the  sinfulness  and  fall  of  man, 
— the  provisions  made  for  their  recovery, — the  invisible  world 
to  which  men  are  related,  and  to  which  they  shall  hereafter 
belong.  These  are  some  of  the  themes  of  a  revelation  from 
God.  And  is  there  not  in  each  of  them  something  that  is 
difficult  of  comprehension  to  us  ? 
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If  it  be  asked,  Is  it  not  the  design  of  a  revelation  to  make 
known  what  was  formerly  unknown,  or,  if  known,  imperfectly 
understood  1  Why,  then,  insert  in  such  revelation  mysteries 
and  things  difficult  of  comprehension  1  Our  answer  is  this  : 
Many  things  concerning  the  nature  of  what  is  revealed  may  be 
clear,  though  many  other  things  concerning  their  nature  may 
be  hid.  God  requires  us  to  understand  no  more  than  is  intel- 
ligibly revealed.  That  which  is  not  distinctly  revealed,  we  are 
not  required  distinctly  to  understand.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
know  a  thing  in  part,  and  yet  not  necessary  for  us  to  know  it 
perfectly.*  There  are  doctrines,  accordingly,  in  the  Bible  which 
I  do  not  understand  in  all  their  bearings,  and  which,  I  believe, 
are  not  to  be  fully  understood  in  the  present  state.  Their  par- 
tial disclosure,  however,  answers  important  ends  in  the  great 
and  comprehensive  purposes  of  the  divine  government ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  humbly  to  apply  them  for  the  attainment  of  those 
gracious  designs  which  they  are  intended  to  accomplish. 

8.  The  doctrines  of  revelation  may  be  mysterious,  either  in 
consequence  of  our  information  being  limited,  or  because  their 
full  comprehension  surpasses  the  extent  of  our  mental  powers. 
Owing  to  both  these  causes,  there  are  in  the  Bible  difficulties, 
and  things  hard  to  be  understood. 

--  The  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  its  continued  ex- 
istence under  the  government  of  God,  forms  one  of  these  dif- 
ficulties. That  God,  who  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  who  hates 
all  moral  evil,  could  have  prevented  it,  but  that  he  has  not 
chosen  to  do  so,  for  reasons  which  to  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness must  appear  just,  though  not  made  known  to  us,  are 
mysterious  yet  undeniable  truths.  Whether,  if  our  informa- 
tion regarding  them,  in  place  of  being  partial,  had  been  full 
and  complete,  we  should  have  been  capable  of  understanding 
the  entire  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine.  As  it  is,  there 
is  enough  revealed  to  subserve  the  most  important  practical  pur- 
poses, both  in  regard  to  this  life  and  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

9.  In  like  manner,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  as  is  the  responsibility  of  man.  They  are 
elements  in  natural  religion,  and  first  principles  of  divine  reve- 
lation. But  the  intervening  links,  the  media  by  which  they 
are  united,  are  not  made  known  to  us  ;  and  hence  the  difficulty 
which  has  always  been  felt  in  reconciling  the  one  with  the 
other.     But  shall  we,  on  account  of  this  remaining  difficulty 

*  Edwards'  Miscel.  Observ.  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  280. 
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either  renoimce  the  facts  themselves,  or  deny  the  principles 
involved  in  them? 

10.  There  is  no  discovery  of  revelation  more  full,  or  more 
closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  scheme  of  revealed  religion, 
than  the  unity  of  God.  This  doctrine  was  prominently 
brought  to  view  in  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian 
dispensations.  Throughout,  polytheism  is  denounced  as  a 
gross  abomination.  And  yet  the  same  divine  revelation  is 
understood  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians  as  teaching 
that  there  are  three  subsistences,  distinct  and  separate  in  their 
operation,  existing  in  one  nature.  It  has  been  thus  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  by  the  Christian  world  for 
eighteen  centuries.  Here,  then,  are  facts  asserted, — that  God 
is  one : — but  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  God, — three  in  one  divine  nature.  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  plurality  is  combined 
with  unity.  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  may  never  be  capable 
of  comprehending.  The  mystery  arises  from  the  infinitude  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limited  extent  of  my  faculties.  But  what 
is  there  connected  with  His  essence  who  is  infinite  and  eternal 
in  his  being  that  is  not  mysterious?  Conception  fails  us  when 
we  attempt  to  form  a  notion  of  a  Being  who  is  self-existent, 
who  has  had  no  beginning,  and  who  is  without  limits.  Infinite 
knowledge  implies  a  perfectly  comprehensive  view  of  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come, — of  a  whole  future  eternity  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  our  imagination.  This  is,  and  must  be, 
the  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  and  yet  it  is  to  us  a  great  mystery. 

11.  A  revelation,  then,  regarding  the  Being  of  infinite 
perfection,  necessarily  involves  mystery;  the  mystery  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  subject.  It  forms,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the 
divine  authority  of  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God,  that  its  disclosures  concerning  his  nature  and  mode  of 
subsistence  are  in  some  of  their  bearings  incomprehensible  to 
us.  In  place  of  attempting  to  explain  away  what  we  are 
unable  to  understand,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  revelation  on  the  ground  of  its  own  authority,  hoping  that 
what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter. 

12.  Again:  We  may  well  conceive,  that  if  the  Deity  has 
been  pleased  to  give  a  revelation  of  his  greatest  design  in  the 
administration  of  his  moral  government  in  regard  to  this 
world,  there  are  truths  involved  in  it  which  surpass  our 
comprehension.      For  this  great  purpose  must  have  respect  to 
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the  calamitous  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of  man, — to  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  that  have  overtaken  him, — to  the  Avhole 
scheme  of  God's  operations  in  carrying  this  purpose  forward 
to  its  completion, — and  to  the  consequences  which  are  to  follow 
from  the  mighty  plan,  on  the  universal  system  of  moral  and 
intelligent  being.  Such  a  scheme  must  be  what  the  Bible 
represents  it  to  be,  "the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God," — removed  in  some  of  its 
bearings  from  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  man, — and  therefore 
the  revelation  of  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain 
mysteries. 

13.  Further:  Revelation  explicitly  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
divine  influence  on  the  human  mind.  This  is  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  essentially  involved 
in  it  as  a  system  restorative  from  moral  evil.  Yet,  we  feel 
ourselves  incapable  of  comprehending  the  mode  in  which  divine 
influence  operates.  The  mysterious  nature  of  this  subject  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  when  he  says,  "  The  wind  blowetli 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Though  no  truth  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  reason  than  this,  that  God  can  operate  on  the 
human  mind,  and  change  its  bias  from  evil  to  good,  it  is 
attended  with  difliculty, — diflSculty  which  is  inherent  in  the 
subject.  A  divine  revelation,  therefore,  while  it  makes  known 
the  doctrine,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty :  in  other  words, 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  comprehend  that  which,  in  the  present 
state  at  least,  is  incomprehensible. 

14.  Finally,  our  future  state  of  existence  is  involved  in 
mystery.  Reason  is  silent  as  to  its  nature.  Revelation  assures 
us  of  the  reality, — that  the  soul  and  body  shall  be  united, — 
that  unmingled  and  endless  felicity  awaits  the  just  in  the  place 
prepared  for  them :  but  gives  us  little  information  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  our  existence,  the  nature  of  our  employments,  and 
the  glory  to  which  we  shall  be  exalted.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
— the  future  will  be  so  unlike  the  present,  that  a  minute 
description  of  it  would  be  unintelligible.  "  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be." 

15.  It  thus  appears  that  mysteries  present  no  valid  objection 
to  the  claims  of  divine  revelation,  because  mysteries  of  a  similar 
nature  exist  in  the  established  constitution  of  things.  Every 
man  who  reflects  on  the  constitution  of  his  own  nature, — on 
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the  union  of  the  mind  and  body, — the  wondrous  organization 
on  which  the  development  of  the  mental  powers  is  dependent, 
— must  be  satisfied  that  he  himself  is  the  subject  of  myste- 
ries. Whether  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  wonders  of  the 
microscope,  or  to  that  universe  which  the  telescope  discloses, 
the  limits  of  which  extend  far  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of 
imagination; — whether  he  meditates  on  the  form,  number, 
varieties,  and  structure  of  the  living  beings  around  him,  on  the 
constantly  operating  laws  of  vegetation,  and  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  world, — or,  on  the  discoveries  of  geological  science 
regarding  the  processes  which  are  now  carrying  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth, — how  many  things  incomprehensible  to 
his  understanding  present  themselves  to  his  view !  And  with 
regard  to  that  Being  who  made  them  all, — how  mysterious  the 
idea  that  a  Being  who  was  the  cause  of  all  things  was  himself 
without  a  cause, — that  He  is  every  where  present,  and  yet  not 
extended  as  matter.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God*? 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?  It  is  high  as 
heaven :  what  canst  thou  dol  deeper  than  hell :  what  canst 
thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and 
broader  than  the  sea ! " 

16.  If  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  decisive  evidence  which 
nature  affords,  that  the  material  universe  was  created  and  is 
governed  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  beneficence, 
notwithstanding  the  mysteries  which  it  undoubtedly  contains ; 
— and  if  also  we  admit  the  proofs,  clear  and  strong,  of  a  system 
of  moral  administration  adapted  to  the  actions  of  intelligent 
beings,  though  there  are  certain  diflficulties  here  also  analogous 
to  those  of  the  natural  world ; — we  surely  ought  not,  and  cannot, 
reject  the  testimony  of  revelation,  because  there  too,  as  in  nature 
and  in  providence,  there  are  inexplicable  difiiculties.  If  truths 
which  are  established  by  ample  and  appropriate  evidence  are  to 
be  rejected  on  account  of  the  mysteries  by  which  they  are  ac- 
companied, then  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion  must  be 
renounced.  There  are  difficulties  in  revelation ;  but  they  are 
neither  greater  nor  more  numerous  than  are  to  be  found  in  nature 
and  providence.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  mysterious, — 
but  so  is  the  death  of  infants.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
mysterious, — so  are  the  doctrines  of  the  eternity  and  omni- 
presence of  God.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature 
in  the  person  of  Christ  is  mysterious,  but  so  is  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  body  in  man.     We  cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of 
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the  Divine  Being,  or  the  mode  of  his  subsistence;  but  neither 
have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  mind  or  of  matter. 

17.  Further,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  mysteries  of 
revelation  are  neither  contradictory  in  themselves,  nor  opposed 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  They  are  above  it,  they  are 
beyond  it,  but  they  are  not  contrary  to  it.  An  inexplicable 
difficulty  is  neither  an  absurdity,  nor  a  contradiction  of  what 
we  know  to  be  true.  It  is  not  opposed  to  all  probability  and 
possibility,  nor  at  variance  with  the  testimony  either  of  our 
senses  or  of  our  consciousness,  nor  revolting  to  the  convictions 
of  our  understandings.  It  is  that  which  we  do  not  comprehend, 
but  it  is  that  which,  notwithstanding,  is  involved  in  a  doctrine 
indubitably  true;  and  if  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  doctrine 
be  admitted,  the  mystery  connected  with  it  cannot  be  rejected. 

18.  Finally,  The  mysteries  of  revelation  are  proved  to  be  of 
divine  origin  by  their  influence  and  tendency.  That  which 
invariably  tends  to  the  melioration  of  human  character,  and  to 
the  production  of  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  must  be  of 
heavenly  origin.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
those  principles  of  revelation  which  are  mysterious,  are  found 
to  have  a  mighty  influence  in  increasing  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  Those  by  whom  they  are  truly 
received  regard  the  atonement,  for  example,  as  a  remedy  that 
is  ample  as  the  malady  of  their  moral  nature,  and  which,  in 
their  saddest  hours,  brings  to  their  hearts  its  healing  and  its 
tranquillizing  balm.  It  surprises  them  not  that  the  facts 
connected  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  should 
surpass  their  full  comprehension,  and  that  He  only,  whose 
habitation  is  eternity,  can  see  all  their  bearings,  and  calculate 
with  unerring  certainty  all  their  vast  and  distant  results.  It 
is  enough  for  them  that  they  can  trace  their  connexion  with 
the  process  of  their  recovery  from  sin  and  error;  and  that 
they  experience  their  operation  as  incentives  to  holiness,  urging 
them  onwards  to  higher  and  still  higher  degrees  of  \4rtue, 
with  a  persuasiveness  and  an  energy  all  their  own.  Others 
may  reject  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  because  they  are  beyond 
their  comprehension  ;  but  while  they  derive  from  them  a  power 
that  enables  them  to  encounter  and  overcome  evil, — a  power 
that  gives  them  strength  in  infirmities,  and  that  supports  them 
in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  and  distresses,  have  they  not  reason 
for  adhering  to  them  as  the  truths  of  God,  and  as  worthy  of 
all  acceptation? 
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19.  When  we  are  satisfied,  then,  that  a  book  which  claims 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God  was  written  by  men  who  spoke  and 
who  acted  under  the  divine  authority,  we  are  warranted  by 
the  justest  principles  of  reasoning  to  give  an  unhesitating 
credit  to  its  most  mysterious  declarations ;  for  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  doctrines  themselves  in  all  their 
hearings,  we  can  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  they  are  founded.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  open  the 
record  with  the  determination  to  bring  down  its  lofty  themes 
to  the  level  of  a  preconceived  theory,  or  even  to  the  compre- 
hension of  reason.  When  we  think,  or  when  we  act  as  if  we 
thought,  that  we  are  qualified  to  decide  what  are  the  truths 
which  it  is  fit  for  God  to  reveal,  and  what  it  is  worthy  of 
human  reason  to  receive,  we  invest  our  fallible  judgment  with 
an  authority  to  which  it  is  totally  inadequate,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  which  it  never  was  designed.  In  assuming  this 
prerogative,  we  act  as  if  the  range  of  our  knowledge  were 
infinite, — as  if  we  were  capable  of  judging  as  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  that  illumination  which  the  Almighty  may  be 
pleased  to  communicate;  as  if  we  perfectly  understood  all  the 
maladies  of  our  moral  nature,  and  could  ascertain  the  means 
proper  for  remedies. 

20.  Human  reason  occupies  precisely  the  same  office  in 
unfolding  the  volume  of  revelation  which  it  holds  in  inter- 
preting the  volume  of  nature.  It  is  an  elementary  principle 
in  true  philosophy,  that  man  is  only  the  minister  and  inter- 
preter of  nature,  and  that  he  neither  knows  nor  can  know 
anything  of  her  laws  or  operations  but  by  observation  and 
experiment.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  science  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  most  hidden  truths, 
and  has  inspired  with  a  confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
which  has  greatly  augmented  the  intellectual  power  of  man. 
The  same  obvious  and  legitimate  mode  of  investigation  must 
be  employed  in  examining  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God.  As  the  only  object  of  the  philosopher  is 
the  discovery  of  truth  without  pretending  to  understand,  in 
every  case,  all  the  bearings  of  that  truth ;  in  other  words,  as 
his  design  is  simply  to  ascertain  what  is  true,  and  not  to  infer 
the  truth  of  a  fact  from  its  susceptibility  of  being  fully 
understood  by  the  human  mind ;  so,  the  first  question  for  our 
consideration  is,  Whether  the  book  be  of  divine  origin?  and 
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when  tiiis  question  is  solved  to  our  satisfaction,  bj  a  careful 
review  of  the  different  evidences  by  which  its  claims  are 
supported,  our  duty  then  is  not  to  judge  of  what  portion  we 
ought  to  receive  on  account  of  its  being  level  to  our  compre- 
hension, but  humbly  to  receive  the  whole  as  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  notion  of  a  revelation 
from  heaven  presupposes  ignorance  and  imperfection  in  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  that  they  are  therefore  bound  to  lay 
aside  all  vain  confidence  in  their  own  wisdom,  and  to  look 
with  humility  to  the  Father  of  Lights  for  guidance  and 
direction. 

21.  We  readily  perceive  the  folly  of  a  man  who  would 
receive  only  so  much  of  philosophical  truth  as  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  his  understanding,  because  we  are  aware,  that  in 
the  compass  of  science  there  is  not  a  single  truth,  for  which  we 
can  fully  account,  and  all  of  whose  bearings  we  can  fully 
explain.  We  can  discover  the  fact, — we  can  give  demonstration 
for  its  existence, — we  can  connect  it,  in  the  place  which  we 
assign  to  it  in  the  system  of  knowledge,  with  another  fact  or 
phenomenon  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  and  we  may  call  this 
proof  of  its  reality,  and  of  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
order  of  natural  appearances,  an  explanation, — but  the  efficient 
cause  of  its  production  is  unknown  to  us,  and  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  understanding.  Hence 
it  is,  that  during  the  last  two  centuries,  philosophy  has  not 
pretended  to  give  more  than  the  laws  which  regulate  the  order 
and  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  and  that  in  con- 
formity to  this  unassuming  pretension,  "  we  are  said  to  explain 
a  phenomenon  when  we  show  it  to  be  necessarily  included  in 
some  phenomenon  or  fact  already  known,  or  supposed  to  be 
known ;  and  we  consider  one  phenomenon  the  cause  of  another 
when  we  conceive  the  existence  of  the  latter  to  depend  on  some 
force  or  power  residing  in  the  former." 

22.  This  is  the  mode  of  thinking  and  of  reasoning  that  we 
are  to  bring  to  the  investigation  of  religious  truth.  As  we  are 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  that  the  volume  of  nature  off'ers  for 
our  instruction,  and  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  collect  and  treasure 
up  her  information,  without  mingling  it  with  the  caprices  of 
human  fancy;  so,  if  we  believe,  and  are  warranted  by  the 
strength  of  evidence  in  believing,  in  the  divine  authority  of 
a  book  which  claims  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  we  have  only 
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to  ascertain,  ^vith  prayer  for  heavenly  teaching,  what  are  its 
contents,  without  either  adding  to  them  or  taking  from  them. 
We  are  nearly  as  unqualified  for  the  task  of  judging  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  doctrines  which  infinite  wisdom  should 
reveal,  as  the  philosopher  is  to  ascertain,  a  prioin,  the  laws  by 
which  the  natural  world  should  be  governed.  Nor  are  we 
required  to  understand  theoretically  all  that  a  revelation  may 
contain;  for  a  doctrine  may  have  the  most  important  practical 
uses,  while  its  full  comprehension  may  be  reserved  for  a  more 
perfect  state  of  being:  in  other  words,  a  doctrine  may  answer 
all  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  its  forming  a  part  of  a  revelation 
from  God,  though  it  should  continue  to  be  in  relation  to  our 
understandings  a  great  mystery. 
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SCRIPTURES    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    OLB    TESTAMENT  :    THE 
TERMS    GENUINE    AND   AUTHENTIC   DEFINED. 

1.  In  order  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  Ave  must  previously  prove  them  to  be 
genuine  and  authentic.  We  shall  now  briefly  adduce  the 
evidence,  or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  carry  con- 
viction to  every  mind,  of  the  unquestionable  reality  of  both. 
We  shall  direct  our  chief  attention  to  the  Pentateuch,  because, 
if  the  authenticity  of  that  be  established,  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
readily  admitted  as  also  proved. 

2.  The  question  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
As  they  profess  to  be  of  divine  origin,  every  reflecting  person 
will  naturally  inquire,  Were  they  written  by  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  at  the  periods  to  which  the  events 
narrated  in  them  relate?  Are  they  genuine?  Are  they 
authentic?  A  book  may  be  genuine  that  is  not  authentic,  and 
a  book  may  be  authentic  that  is  not  genuine.  I  understand 
the  epithet  genuine  to  signify  that  which  is  opposed  to  spurious 
or  counterfeit;  authentic,  what  is  contradistinguished  from 
fictitious.  The  history  which  a  novelist  gives  of  an  imaginary 
character  is  genuine,  because  it  is  written  by  him  and  bears  his 
name ;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  eff'ort  of  the  author's 
invention  in  the  production  of  fiction.  An  authentic  narrative 
is  the  true  account  of  events  that  really  happened.  A  book  is 
both  genuine  and  authentic  that  has  been  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  when  the  information  it  contains  is 
given  on  the  best  authority,  and  regards  persons  and  events 
that  had  real  existence. 
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3.  The  terms  in  question  have  been  used  in  a  different 
acceptation  by  Principal  Hill  and  Dr.  John  Cook.  The  latter, 
in  his  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
uses  the  term  authenticity  to  signify,  not  the  truth  of  the 
information  contained  in  writings,  but  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  just  iu 
the  sense  in  w^hich  I  use  the  term  genuine.  I  shall,  however, 
continue  to  employ  the  epithet  authentic  to  signify  works  that 
contain  true  information. 

4.  I  may  ol)serve  here,  that  some  of  the  topics  which  I  shall 
illustrate  under  the  head  of  the  Internal  Evidence,  might  be 
fitly  adduced  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  under  this  latter  head  I  shall  adduce  all 
that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  very  important  positions  which 
I  have  in  view. 

5.  That  Moses  was  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  that  he  gave 
them  a  written  record  of  the  laws  which  had  been  issued  by 
him,  and  of  the  events  which  accompanied  the  earlier  part  of 
the  dispensation  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  are  facts  which 
all  antiquity  has  acknowledged.  That  the  Pentateuch  was  the 
record  w^hich  was  thus  communicated,  has  also  been  universally 
owned,  and  admits  of  ample  proof  We  have  indeed  the 
strongest  evidence  in  attestation  of  the  fact,  that  the  sacred 
books  in  our  possession,  which  bear  his  name,  were  written  by 
him ;  for,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  history  till  the 
present  day,  in  every  age  and  country,  these  writings,  by  general 
consent,  are  attributed  to  Moses  as  their  author.  At  every  step, 
as  we  travel  backward  through  the  intervening  centuries,  this 
point  is  most  fully  and  incontrovertibly  established. 

6.  If  we  begin  this  investigation  at  the  Christian  era,  we  shall 
find  that  two  hundred  years  before  that  period,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Pentateuch,  with  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  translated  into  Greek 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  and  from  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  that  language,  it  henceforth  became  very 
widely  disseminated,  and  was  thus  made  accessible  to  the  learned 
and  inquisitive  of  every  country.  That  Greek  translation,  or 
the  Septuagint,  proves  that  the  books  of  Moses,  in  common  with 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  have  existed  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  because  there  is  that  correspondence 
between  the  two  which  proves  that  the  former  is  a  version  of 
the  latter.     But  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  Pentateuch 
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existed  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  than  that  it  must  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Ezra  at  the  time  of  the  return 
from  Babylon,  in  the  year  before  Christ  53G.  That  it  was 
written  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  was  known  to  the 
people  of  Israel  before  that  era,  are  points  equally  certain,  for, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  the  law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  is 
specifically  referred  to  as  a  well-known  written  document  then 
actually  existing ;  and  in  the  succeeding  book  of  Nehemiah,  we 
are  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  that  written  document 
was  openly  read  to  the  people  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel. 
7.  It  claims  our  particular  notice  here,  that  it  was  the  people 
themselves  who  called  upon  Ezra  to  read  that  book,  as  a  work 
v.'ith  which  they  had  long  been  familiarly  acquainted.  All  the 
people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man,  and  they  spake 
unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
Avhich  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel. ■*^'  And  Ezra  opened 
the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people :  also,  day  by  day,  from 
the  first  day  unto  the  last  day,  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law 
of  God.  We  find,  also,  the  leading  facts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
thus  alluded  to  in  prayer,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  as 
things  with  which  they  were  familiar: — "  Thou,  even  thou,  art 
Lord  alone :  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with 
all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  seas, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservest  them  all.  Thou  art 
the  Lord  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Abram,  and  broughtest  him 
forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of 
Abraham:  and  foundesfc  his  heart  faithful  before  thee,  and 
madest  a  covenant  with  him,  to  give  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Jebusites, 
to  his  seed,  and  hast  performed  thy  words;  for  thou  art 
righteous :  and  didst  see  the  affliction  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt, 
and  heardest  their  cry  by  the  Red  sea:  and  showedst  signs  and 
wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  on  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the 
people  of  his  land ;  for  thou  knewest  that  they  dealt  proudly 
against  them :  so  didst  thou  get  thee  a  name,  as  it  is  this  day. 
And  thou  didst  divide  the  sea  before  them,  so  that  they  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  on  the  dry  land :  and  their  per- 
secutors thou  threwest  into  the  deeps,  as  a  stone  into  the  mighty 
waters.  Moreover,  thou  leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a  cloudy 
pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light 
*  Is'ehemiah  viii.  k.  x. 
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in  the  Avay  wherein  they  should  go.  Thou  earnest  down  also 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and 
gavest  them  right  judgments  and  true  laws,  and  statutes,  and 
commandments :  and  madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath, 
and  commandedst  them  precepts,  statutes,  and  laws,  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  thy  servant :  and  gavest  them  bread  from  heaven  for 
their  hunger,  and  broughtest  forth  water  for  them  out  of  the 
rock  for  their  thirst,  and  promisedst  them  that  they  should  go 
in  to  possess  the  land  which  thou  hadst  sworn  to  give  them. 
Yea,  when  they  had  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  said,  This 
is  thy  god  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  wrought 
great  provocations;  yet  thou,  in  thy  manifold  mercies,  forsookest 
them  not  in  the  wilderness :  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  departed 
not  from  them  by  day,  to  lead  them  in  the  way;  neither  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  show  them  light,  and  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go.  Thou  gavest  also  thy  good  Spirit  to  instruct 
them,  and  withheldest  not  thy  manna  from  their  mouth,  and 
gavest  them  water  for  their  thirst.  Yea,  forty  years  didst  thou 
sustain  them  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  they  lacked  nothing : 
their  clothes  waxed  not  old,  and  their  feet  swelled  not." 

8.  From  this  quotation  it  is  evident  that  the  leading  facts 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  were  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ezra;  but  if  they  were  familiar  with 
them  at  that  era,  the  document  which  gives  an  account  of  them 
must  have  been  in  existence  before.  The  circumstance  of  the 
people  calling  upon  Ezra  to  bring  forth  and  read  the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,  proves  that  the  law  of  Moses  must  have  been 
well  known  to  exist  in  writing  previous  to  the  return  from  Ba- 
bylon. Even  if  it  were  alleged  that  it  was  suppressed  by  Ezra 
in  favour  of  a  spurious  composition  of  his  own,  those  who  make 
the  supposition  must  assume  that  he  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  master  of  every  extant  copy  of  the  genuine  work,  and 
that  he  must  have  persuaded  a  whole  people  to  receive  as  genu- 
ine what  almost  every  man  amongst  them  must  immediately 
have  perceived  to  be  spurious.  For,  if  the  genuine  work  were 
in  existence  down  to  the  very  time  of  Ezra,  a  point  clearly  in- 
volved in  the  demand  of  the  people  to  have  it  read  to  them ; 
and  if  the  people  had  been  long  accustomed  to  hear  it  read  to 
them,  a  point  equally  implied  in  their  recorded  demand  upon 
Ezra,  they  must  all  have  been  adequately  acquainted  with  its 
contents,  and  the  higher  ranks  among  them  must  have  repeat- 
edly perused,  and  must  therefore  have  known  the  whole  of  it, 
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just  as  intimately  as  Ezra  could  do  liimself.  But  what  was 
thus  universally  familiar  could  be  no  more  set  aside  by  the  fiat 
of  an  individual  in  favour  of  his  own  spurious  composition, 
than  the  Pentateuch  could  now  be  set  aside  throughout  Chris- 
tendom in  favour  of  some  newly  produced  volume  which  claimed 
to  be  the  genuine  Law  of  Moses.  Add  to  this,  that  when  the 
foundations  of  the  second  temple  were  laid,  many  persons  were 
alive  who  well  remembered  the  first.  These,  consequently,  must 
have  known  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  written  law  of 
Moses  anterior  to  the  captivity;  nor  could  they  be  deceived  by 
the  production  of  any  novel  composition  by  Ezra. 

9.  This  important  fact  is,  in  another  way,  incontrovertibly 
established.  There  is  now  extant  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
preserved  by  the  Samaritans,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Jews. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  literally  the  same  as  the  Jewish, 
a  very  few  immaterial  things  excepted.  The  identity  of  their 
original  therefore  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  When  did  the 
Samaritans  procure  their  copy  ?  The  violent  hatred  which  that 
people  and  the  Jews  entertained  towards  each  other,  and  which 
never  raged  with  greater  fury  than  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  proves 
that  it  must  have  been  in  their  possession  prior  to  that  period, 
and  indeed  before  Judah  had  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Israel  knows,  that 
the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  multitude  from  various  parts  of 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  sent  by  that  monarch  to 
succeed  the  ten  tribes  whom  he  had  sent  into  exile,  and  whose 
territories  he  had  left  desolate.  In  order  to  avert  certain  cala- 
mities with  which  they  were  visited,  the  Assyrian  king  com- 
manded that  one  of  the  priests  whom  he  had  brought  from 
thence  should  return,  and  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of. 
the  land  :  that  is,  how  to  worship  and  serve  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  result  was,  a  professed  homage  to  the  true  Gofl, 
united  to  the  superstitious  observances  practised  in  reverence 
of  their  native  idols.  They  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their 
own  gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations. 

10.  This  was  the  period  at  which  the  books  of  Moses  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Samaritans  :  that  is,  about  the  year 
676  before  the  Christian  era.  From  that  time  we  have  the 
most  unexceptionable  testimony, — the  testimony  of  two  hostile 
and  rival  sects,  vouching  for  the  faithful  preservation  of  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint. 

11.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  this  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament  Scriptures  was  in  existence  from  the  time  of  tte  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes.  The  priest  who  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Samari- 
tans, was  to  teach  themthemanner  of  theGod  of  the  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  commandment  which  Jehovah  commanded 
the  children  of  Jacob  whom  he  named  Israel, — a  circumstance 
which  proves  that  the  manner  of  worship  and  Law  of  Jehovah 
had  been  previously  possessed  bj  the  Israelitish  tribes.  These 
tribes  had  revolted  from  Judah,  and  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  opposite  and  rival  kingdom.  The  sacred  books  could  not 
have  been  fabricated  or  vitiated  during  the  period  of  their 
rivalship;  for,  if  any  one  of  the  nations  attempted  either  the 
introduction  of  a  spurious  work,  or  the  vitiation  of  an  authentic 
document  which  had  previously  existed,  their  rival  would  not 
have  been  slow  to  expose  them ;  nor  could  the  effort  to  practise 
such  deception  have  been  made  without  being  immediately  de- 
tected. It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Israelites  could  not 
have  received  the  books  of  Moses  from  the  Jews,  nor  the  Jews 
from  the  Israelites.  They  both,  however,  equally  possessed 
that  code  during  the  period  of  their  separation.  It  must  there- 
fore have  existed  prior  to  their  separation  from  each  other. 
This  took  place  about  the  year  975  before  the  Christian  era. 
Therefore,  the  very  Pentateuch  which  we  now  have,  must  at 
that  time  have  been  in  existence ;  not  only  have  been  in  exist- 
ence, but  well  known  throughout  all  the  Hebrew  tribes ;  not 
only  well  known  throughout  all  the  Hebrew  tribes,  but  so  fully 
acknowledged  to  be  the  genuine  and  inspired  Law  of  Moses, 
that  neither  Jeroboam,  nor  any  who  succeeded  him  in  reigning 
over  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  dared  to  impeach  it,  or  to  reject  it, 
though  it  constituted  the  great  obstacle  to  that  innovation 
v»-hich,  from  motives  of  state  policy,  they  introduced,  the  pre- 
venting of  the  people  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
as  the  law  of  Moses  enjoined. 

12.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  reign  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, during  which  we  are  assured  that  the  books  attributed  to 
Moses  did  not  originate.  David  bears  explicit  testimony  to 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son  as  the 
guide  of  his  private  and  public  conduct.  With  regard  to  So- 
lomon, its  previous  existence  is  proved  by  the  splendid  cere- 
monial of  that  temple  which  he  built;  not  to  say,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  conduct  having  been  so  much  opposed  to  some 
of  its  prohibitions,  shows  that  he  neither  wrote  it  himself,  nor 
sanctioned  the  writing  of  it. 
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13.  Nor  can  the  Pentateuch  be  ascribed  to  the  prophet 
Samuel,  to  whose  time  we  have  now  extended  our  investigation. 
The  piety,  patriotism,  and  disinterestedness  of  that  distin- 
guished man  allow  us  not  to  suspect  him  to  have  been  capable 
either  of  fabricating  books  in  the  name  of  Moses,  or  of  vitiat- 
ing those  authentic  documents  which  had  previously  existed. 
Even  if  he  had  been  capable  of  making  such  an  attempt,  how 
was  it  possible  that  he  could  persuade  all  Israel  to  adopt,  as 
the  authoritative  law  of  Moses,  a  mere  modern  composition  of 
his  own,  which  no  person  had  ever  before  heard  of?  How  could 
he  have  done  this  in  any  circumstances,  but  especially  after  he 
had  aroused  the  hostility  of  SauH  When  that  prince  was 
severely  rebuked  by  him,  how  readily  and  certainly  would  he 
have  pointed  out  the  gross  imposture,  had  he  been  able  so  to 
do ;  and  have  demanded  the  most  positive  proof  of  the  authority 
under  which  he  claim'ed  to  act  in  this  unceremonious  treatment 
of  his  sovereign.  But  in  place  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the 
divine  authority  of  the  law,  humbles  himself  before  his  re- 
prover, confesses  the  truth  of  his  charge,  that  he  had  trans- 
gressed the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  We  know  enough  of 
the  character  of  Saul  to  be  assured  that  he  would  not  have 
made  such  humbling  acknowledgments  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  if  he  could  possibly  have  acted  otherwise; 
and  had  not  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
Moses  been  fully  established,  would  he  have  listened  to  the 
threatening  of  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  merely  "  because 
he  had  not  obeyed  a  forged  commandment  to  exterminate  the 
Amalekites  ?" 

14.  During  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Saul  to  be  king,  they  lived  under  the  government  of 
Judges.  While  each  tribe  occupied  the  territory  which  had 
been  allotted  to  it,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  rulers,  all  were 
united  together  by  the  observance  of  the  same  divine  laws,  and 
by  one  general  council.  The  people  heard  the  books  of  the 
law  read,  the  authority  of  which  they  acknowledged  as  the 
written  law  of  Moses,  which  they  had  received  as  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  by  which  their  Judges  regulated  their  govern- 
ment. The  poAver  of  these  rulers  was  limited ;  they  had  not 
tlie  influence  of  wealth,  or  of  hereditary  rank;  and  at  their 
death  their  official  authority,  and  all  the  consequence  which  it 
gave  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  devolved  upon  members 
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of  otlier  families,  ^vho  were  under  no  obligation,  and  who  could 
have  no  interest  in  adopting  the  views  of  their  predecessors. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  them,  even  if  they  had  been  in- 
clined, to  persuade  the  people  to  receive  a  fabrication  of  their 
own  as  the  law  of  Moses,  or  to  vitiate  the  authentic  document 
which  that  legislator  had  so  recently  committed  to  them. 

15.  Indeed,  the  existence  and  the  divine  authority  of  the 
law"  of  Moses  are  implied  in  the  frequent  notices  which  occur 
during  the  history  of  this  period,  of  the  deviations  of  many  of 
the  people,  and  of  their  disobedience  and  rebellion  in  adopting 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen.  If  there  had  existed 
a  doubt  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings, which  condemned  their  vicious  propensities  and  habits, 
which  obliged  them  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  confess- 
ing their  sins;  to  separate  themselves  from  the  surrounding- 
nations,  and  to  return  to  ceremonies  which  many  must  have 
felt  as  burdensome,  would  they  have  resumed  the  observance 
of  that  same  law,  and  have  submitted  to  its  ordinances  with 
reverence  ? 

16.  Yet  we  find,  during  this  period,  a  constant  reference  to 
the  writings  of  Moses,  as  inspired  and  authoritative.  The  man 
of  God,  in  his  prophetic  threat  to  Eli,  reminds  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstance recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  house  of  his  an- 
cestor had  been  chosen  to  the  priesthood  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  It  is  also  said,  that  certain  of  the  Canaanitish  nations 
were  left  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  would  hearken  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their 
fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  In  the  following  remarkable 
terms  Joshua  is  represented  as  asserting  that  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  God  is  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  as  reading  its 
contents  to  all  the  assembled  people,  so  that  none  could  be 
ignorant  of  them,  and  as  even  writing  a  copy  of  it  in  their 
presence.  "  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  in  Mount  Ebal.  As  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  children  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  an  altar  of  w^hole  stones,  over  which  no  man  hath 
lift  any  iron;  and  they  oifered  thereon  burnt-oiferings  unto  the 
Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace-offerings.  And  he  wrote  there  upon 
the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  afterwards  he  read  all 
the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  according  to 
all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.     There  was  not  a 
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word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua  read  not  be- 
fore all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women  and  the  little 
ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them."* 
To  some  of  the  leading  facts  narrated  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
Joshua  refers  when  addressing  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  their 
elders  and  judges,  at  Shechem.  "  I  took  jour  father  Abraham 
from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him  through  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac; 
and  I  gave  unto  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Esau  :  but  Jacob  and  his 
children  went  down  unto  Egypt.  I  sent  Moses  also,  and  Aaron, 
and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which  I  did  among 
them ;  and  afterward  I  brought  you  out.  And  I  brought  your 
fathers  out  of  Egypt;  and  ye  came  into  the  sea;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians pursued  after  your  fathers  with  chariots  and  horsemen 
unto  the  Red  sea.  And  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  put 
darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  the  sea 
upon  them,  and  covered  them ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen  what 
I  have  done  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a  long 
time.  And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  labour." 
In  his  farewell  address  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Joshua  exhorts 
them  to  do  all  the  things  that  the  law  of  Moses  enjoins  :  "Be  ye 
therefore  very  courageous  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  there- 
from to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."f 

17.  Our  investigation  has  thus  reached  the  time  of  Moses; 
and  we  have  traced,  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
the  existence  of  the  writings  of  Moses  to  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  These  writings  inform  us  of  their  own  original :  they 
assert  that  Moses  was  their  author.  "  And  Moses  wrote  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had 
made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until 
they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness 
against  thee. "J 

18.  We  have  thus  proved  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  evidence  by  which  these  are 
established  is  much  stronger  than  what  can  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  merely  human 
composition.  The  Mosaic  writings,  as  well  as  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  general,  were  written  by  distinguished  per- 

*  Joshua  viii.  30 — 35.  f  lb.  xxiv.  :|:  Deut,  xxxi.  0 — 14. 
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sons,  were  immediately  given  to  the  public,  and  extensively 
made  known;  they  involved  important  interests,  affected  the 
rights  of  communities,  families,  and  even  individuals.  There 
is  no  rival  or  opposing  claim  to  that  which  they  advance,  no 
conflicting  evidence,  no  doubt  expressed,  no  contradicting  ex- 
ternal circumstances. 

19.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
thus  fully  established,  may  be  proved  by  another  train  of  reason- 
ing. This  shows  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  evidence  by 
which  their  truth  is  attested.     I  remark, — 

20.  (I.)  That  they  were  made  public  in  the  age  in  which 
Moses  lived,  and  have  ever  since  been  constantly  read  in  public 
and  in  private.  Provision  was  made  for  making  them  univer- 
sally known  in  every  succeeding  generation.  For  it  was  not 
only  enjoined  in  general  on  the  Jews,  that  they  should  diligently 
teach  their  children  all  the  words  that  God  delivered  to  them 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  but  it  was  specially  commanded 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  that  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years, 
Avhen  all  Israel  should  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in  the 
place  which  he  should  choose,  this  law  should  be  publicly  read 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing ;  before  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  strangers,  without  any  privacy  or  reservation; 
that  they  might  hear,  and  that  they  might  learn,  and  that  they 
might  fear  the  Lord,  and  that  they  might  observe  to  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction,  Joshua,  as 
we  have  seen,  assembled  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  their  elders 
and  judges,  and  read  to  them  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law.  The  reading  of  the  sacred  writings  formed  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  Jews  every  Sabbath.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  writings  from  the  time  in 
which  they  were  first  delivered  to  them.  What  affectionate  soli- 
citude does  their  great  Legislator  show  in  the  following  injunc- 
tion, that  they  and  their  posterity  throughout  all  generations 
should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  them  : — "  These  words  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt 
teach  tliem  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  the  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall 
be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  upon  thy  gates."* 

*  Deut.  vi.  G— 10. 
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21.  We  have  thus,  from  the  time  in  which  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings were  given,  the  strongest  pledge  of  their  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  uncorrupt  preservation.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  impossible  to  introduce  a  new  and  spurious  Pentateuch, 
as  it  would  be  now  impossible  to  introduce  a  new  and  spurious 
Bible.  In  each  case  the  reason  is  the  very  same,  the  general 
jniblicity  of  the  hook  itself.  The  sacred  volumes  of  the  pagan 
hierarchy  were  locked  up  in  their  temples,  and  were  carefully 
withheld  from  the  profane  vulgar;  hence  they  might  be  tam- 
pered Avith,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  interest  or 
pleasure  of  the  priesthood.  But  the  law  of  Moses  disclaimed, 
from  the  very  first,  all  mysterious  secrecy  :  the  written  volume 
was  to  be  communicated  without  reserve  to  every  individual 
Israelite ;  hence  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  such  a  code 
could  either  be  interpolated  to  serve  a  present  turn,  or  be  alto- 
gether supplanted  by  a  new  composition,  which,  at  a  late  period, 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  record.  Let  us  fix  when  we  please 
for  the  appearance  of  the  novel  code,  and  we  shall  ever  find  our- 
selves utterly  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  old  one,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  actually  existing  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

22.  (II.)  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  proved  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  narrated. 
Many  of  these  were  of  an  extraordinary  and  decidedly  miracu- 
lous nature;  and  the  Jews  are  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of 
their  reality.  Could  they  have  believed  that  they  sojourned 
in  Egypt  ;  that  they  were  delivered  from  bondage  in  that 
country  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Almighty  God  ;  that 
the  Red  sea  Avas  divided  to  give  them  a  passage,  while  their 
pursuers  were  overwhelmed  by  its  waves  and  perished;  that 
they  were  sustained  during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  by 
manna  from  heaven  ;  that  the  river  Jordan  had  ceased  to  flow 
till  they  had  walked  across  its  channel ; — could  they  have  be- 
lieved these  things,  or  have  admitted  that  they  were  witnesses 
of  them,  unless  they  had  actually  occurred  1  In  narrating 
these  and  many  other  facts,  does  not  the  writer  remind  them 
of  what  their  eyes  had  seen,  and  their  ears  had  heard?  Among 
the  multitude  whom  he  conducted  to  Canaan,  had  he  not 
enemies  who,  on  several  occasions,  attacked  his  procedure? 
Did  they  ever  impeach  his  veracity,  or  charge  him  with  im- 
posture ?  How  eagerly  would  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  a  charge,  had  there  existed  the  slightest  ground  for  it,  as 
justifying  them  in  their  opposition  ! 
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23.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  tliat  tlie  Jews,  at  no  period 
of  their  history,  could  be  accused  of  a  proneness  to  receive, 
without  indubitable  evidence,  books  professing  to  be  of  divine 
authority.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  resisted  and  rejected 
writings  which  all  Christians  believe  to  be  sufficiently  attested 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  They  persecuted  and  often  killed 
their  own  prophets,  merely  because  their  doctrines  did  not 
accord  with  their  corrupt  feelings  and  sentiments.  What, 
then,  but  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  authenticity  and  even 
divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  could  lead  them  cor- 
dially to  receive  as  sacred,  books  which  imposed  restraints  on 
their  natural  propensities,  which  denounced  a  severe  maledic- 
tion against  sins  to  which  they  were  prone,  and  which  recorded 
circumstances  in  their  history  which  were  extremely  humbling 
to  their  national  pride  1 

24.  The  facts  narrated  in  these  books  clearly  establish  their 
genuineness.  They  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  insert  them  as  interpolations  at  any 
period  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses  ;  because  the  Jews 
were  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of  their  reality;  and  because 
provision  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  for  making  every  indi- 
vidual familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  writings,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  the  time  of  their 
authors.  The  existence  of  such  provision  was  incompatible 
with  forgery,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  work  of  an  im- 
postor must  have  been  a  production  totally  different  from  the 
Pentateuch.  For  what  impostor  would  have  needlessly  be- 
trayed his  forgery,  by  inserting  in  his  Avriting  a  declaration 
that  his  book  was  appointed  to  be  publicly  read,  in  order 
that  the  whole  nation  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  contents,  from  the  very  time  of  its  first  composition  1  Or, 
how  could  he  persuade  the  Israelites  to  receive  it  as  the  com- 
position of  Moses,  to  believe  that  they  had  always  among  them 
this  novel  production,  and  that  they  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  publicly  read,  so  that  they  were  familiarly 
acquainted  with  its  contents'? 

25.  Nor  can  it  diminish  the  force  of  these  observations  to 
urge,  that,  as  numerous  legends  of  miracles  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Roman  church,  so  numerous  legends  of  wonders  might 
equally  have  been  adopted  into  the  national  creed  of  Israel. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel.  To  prove 
from  the  Romish  legends  that  the  Pentateuch  might  have  been 
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interpolated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show,  that  legendary  tales 
have  been  admitted  into  the  New  Testament,  otherwise  the 
mere  insulated  existence  of  such  legends  does  not  at  all  bear 
upon  the  present  question.  The  Talmudical  wonders  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins  may  well  vie  with  the  miraculous  exploits  of 
the  popish  saints  ;  but  the  tales  of  the  Talmud  have  not  more 
been  inserted  in  the  Pentateuch,  than  the  miracles  of  the 
popish  saints  have  been  inserted  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jews  were  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  in  preserving 
inviolable  the  sacred  books  committed  to  their  care. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVIDENCE    OF   THE    GENUINENESS    AND   AUTHENTICITY  OE   THE   PENTATEUCH 
CONTINUED, 

1.  Having  traced  the  Mosaic  writings  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  shown  that  he  was  unquestionably  their  author,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  a  train  of  thought  somewhat  different,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  additional  confirmation  of  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity.  I  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  were  made  public  in  the  age  in  which  Moses  lived,  and 
have  ever  since  been  read  in  public  and  in  private ;  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  character  of  the  facts  narrated  attests  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  record.     I  now  observe, — 

2.  (III.)  That  throughout  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
there  was  reference  made  to  these  books,  and  testimony  borne 
concerning  them  as  authentic  and  divine.  In  nearly  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Joshua  down  to  Malachi, 
there  is  mention  made  of  the  written  volume  of  the  law  of 
Moses  as  in  actual  existence,  and  as  being  well  known  to  the 
people.  This  furnishes  evidence  of  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity,  which  cannot  be  adduced  in  regard  to  any  other 
writings,  except  those  connected  with  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. The  five  books  of  Moses  were  one  continued  work,  gene- 
rally in  Scripture  called  the  Law,  and  in  all  the  manuscripts 
they  are  found  to  have  been  written  without  any  division  into 
separate  parts.  The  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
though  included  in  one  volume,  were  written  at  different 
periods,  and  by  different  persons ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  when  estimating  the  amount  of  direct  testi- 
mony given  in  succession  by  a  series  of  different  and  inde- 
pendent writers  to  the  Mosaic  record,   Joshua,  who  conducted 
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the  people  of  Israel  to  the  promised  land,  and  who  wrote  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  gave  testimony,  in  the  audience  of 
all  Israel,  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
book  which  records  the  history  of  this  people  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  is  called  Judges,  because  it  contains  an  outline  of 
their  history  during  the  administration  of  those  Judges  whom 
God  raised  up  successively  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies. 
These  governors  were  not  regular  in  their  succession,  but  Mere 
called  at  different  times,  and  from  different  tribes  and  families, 
to  the  exercise  of  authority.  It  is  probable  that  the  book  of 
Judges  was  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel  during  the  reign 
of  Saul,  because  the  words  which  frequently  occur  in  it,  "  in 
those  days  there  w^as  no  king  in  Israel,"  seem  to  imply,  that 
there  was  a  king  in  Israel  when  this  writing  w^as  composed  and 
published.  In  this  book  there  is  reference  to  the  law^  of  Mose?, 
the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  which  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand 
of  Moses.  In  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  we 
observe  the  same  acknow^ledgment :  the  people  are  commanded 
to  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  their  God,  to  walk  in  his  w^iys, 
to  keep  his  statutes,  as  it  is  writt^.n  in  the  law  of  Moses.  A 
leading  object  of  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  was  to  enforce 
the  authority  and  observance  of  the  commandments  which 
Moses  had  delivered  to  Israel.  Accordingly,  David^  who 
united  the  prophetical  to  the  resjal  office,  in  his  last  injunc- 
tion to  Solomon  his  son,  said,  "  Keep  thou  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and 
his  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  testimonies,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in 
all  that  thou  doest." 

3.  We  find  also  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  that  he  alludes  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative  ;  and  makes  explicit  mention  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage :  "  For  thou  didst 
separate  them  from  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  to  be 
thine  inheritance,  as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  thy 
servant,  when  thou  broughtesfc  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  0 
Lord  God."  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  sent  nine  Levites  and 
two  priests,  who  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with 
them,  and  went  about  through  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
taught  the  people.     The  captives  who  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
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in  consequence  of  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  are  said  to  have 
"  builded  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt-offerings 
thereon,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  ]\Ioses,  the  man  of  God." 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  from  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Malachi,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  in  proof  of  the  explicit  testimony  which 
they  bore  to  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  authority  of  the 
Books  of  Moses;  for  the  existence  of  such  full  and  continuous 
testimony  is  not  of  course  and  cannot  be  denied. 

4.  Does  not  this  evidence,  given  by  a  succession  of  different 
and  independent  writers,  fully  establish  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch?  For  if  the  Pentateuch  were 
not  genuine,  if  it  were  the  production  of  a  comparatively 
modern  author,  we  should  be  compelled  additionally  to  suppose 
that  the  same  author  likewise  wrote  almost  every  other  book 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  since  these  other  Scriptures  so  con- 
stantly refer  to  the  Pentateuch.  If  it  were  alleged  that  Ezra 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
being  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  ?  If  the  book  of  Joshua 
were  written  prior  to  Ezra,  and  if  Ezra  himself  were  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua  plainly  could  not  have 
mentioned  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  book  of  Joshua  does  men- 
tion the  Pentateuch,  declaring  it  also  to  have  been  publicly 
read  to  all  the  people.  Therefore,  if  the  Pentateuch  were  the 
work  of  Ezra,  the  book  of  Joshua  must  likewise  have  been  the 
work  either  of  Ezra  or  of  some  of  his  confederates.  Exactly 
the  same  argument  will  apply  to  every  other  book  in  which 
the  law  is  either  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  Hence  every  book, 
which  either  notices  it,  or  which  even  supposes  its  existence, 
must  inevitably  have  been  more  recent  than  the  Pentateuch 
itself.  So  that,  if  we  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Ezra,  we  must 
likewise  ascribe  to  him  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures,— a  conclusion  so  palpably  absurd,  that  its  mere  state- 
ment is  its  refutation. 

5.  Besides,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  continuous  testi- 
mony given  to  the  existence  of  the  written  law  of  Moses,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  from 
the  time  of  their  great  legislator  till  the  close  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  For  every  Israelite  had  the  deepest  interest  in  being 
well  acquainted  with  a  book  which  contained  the  law  by  which 
their  civil  concerns  were  regulated;  the  law  which  assigned 
its  territorial  limits  to  each  tribe;  which  fixed  the  descent  of 
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landed  property;  under  which  every  man  made  good  his  title 
to  the  perpetually  entailed,  though  temporaneously  alienated, 
inheritance  of  his  forefathers ;  and  the  law  by  which  their  reli- 
gious observances  and  worship  were  prescribed.  How  was  it 
possible  that  this  code  could  have  been  formed  at  any  period 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in 
Canaan  ?  As  reasonably  might  we  assert  that  the  whole  code 
of  the  English  law  was  forged  by  Blackstone,  and  that  it  had 
no  existence  before  him,  as  that  the  whole  code  of  the  Hebrew 
law  was  a  mere  novelty  forged  by  Ezra.  Many  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men, 
says  Ezra,  had  seen  the  first  house,  and  were  moved  to  tears 
when  they  had  compared  it  to  the  second  :  not  one  of  these 
persons,  therefore,  could  have  been  imposed  upon  by  any  novel 
code  which  that  scribe  might  seek  to  introduce :  as  they  well 
remembered  the  first  temple,  they  must  likewise  have  well 
remembered  whether  they  had  or  had  not  a  written  law  prior 
to  the  captivity.  Ezra  remarks,  that  when  the  second  temple 
was  dedicated,  they  set  the  priests  in  their  divisions,  and  the 
Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  God  which  is  at 
Jerusalem,  as  it  is  wr^itten  in  the  hook  of  Moses,  Now,  if  this 
book  of  Moses  were  all  the  while  written  by  himself,  how 
could  he  persuade  the  people,  especially  as  there  were  some 
among  them  who  remembered  the  first  temple,  that  he  was 
arranging  matters  according  to  a  well-known  ancient  code, 
when,  after  all,  that  code  had  absolutely  no  existence  until  he 
first  produced  it  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish  captivity?  If 
the  English  were  exiled  for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  and  if, 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  they  were  brought  back  to  their 
country,  they  could  not  return  perfectly  ignorant  whether  they 
had  ever  been  governed  by  a  written  law,  they  could  not  return 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  superstitious  law,  the  author  of 
which  persuades  them  to  accept  of  it  as  the  genuine  and  fami- 
liar code  of  their  fathers. 

6.  (IV.)  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  From 
the  time  in  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  received  the 
law  from  God  at  Sinai,  they  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  sovereign  and  subjects.  He  condescended  to  place  himself 
at  the  head,  as  it  were,  of  their  body  politic ;  to  issue  laws  to 
them  in  their  civil  and  religious  capacity;  to  appoint  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments ;  and  to  maintain  the  economy  thus 
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established  by  his  watchful  and  special  providence.  The  govern- 
ment being  a  theocracy,  the  persons  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  it  was  committed  could  not  be  either  legislators  or 
supreme  sovereigns,  but  merely  officers  appointed  by  and  who 
acted  under  the  authority  of  God,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  were  regularly  observed. 

7.  From  the  death  of  Joshua  till  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the 
throne,  these  officers  were  the  high  priest  and  those  occasional, 
magistrates  who  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  under  the 
denomination  of  Judges.  Towards  the  end  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  Samuel,  the  people 
demanded  a  king  over  them,  that  they  also  might  be  like  all 
the  nations.  If  they  had  obtained  such  a  king  as  they  ap- 
parently washed  for,  they  would  have  had  a  chief  magistrate 
supreme  and  absolute,  whose  will  was  law,  and  whose  laws  he 
could  enforce,  suspend,  or  abrogate  at  pleasure.  But  this  God 
denied  them  ;  and  under  the  regal  government,  no  less  than 
under  the  Judges,  God  was  the  sole  Legislator  and  supreme 
Sovereign  of  Israel, — not  permitting  the  persons  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  deputies,  under  the  name  of  kings,  to  enact  a  new 
or  repeal  an  old  law, — to  make  any  change  in  their  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  code ;  but  requiring  them  and  the  whole  nation 
strictly  to  conform  themselves  to  the  institutions  and  ordinances 
which  he  had  given  to  them.  He  gave  them  a  king,  not  as 
their  legislator  and  supreme  sovereign,  but  as  his  servant, 
whom  he,  and  not  the  people,  selected  and  appointed,  and  to 
him  alone  he  was  amenable  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power  committed  to  his  trust.  The  existence,  authenticity, 
and  inviolability  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  assumed  in  the 
nature  of  his  appointment,  and  in  the  limits  which  were  placed 
to  his  power. 

8.  Besides,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Jewish  history, 
we  find  the  nation  divided  into  tribes,  all  professing  one  reli- 
gion, the  institutions  of  which  w^ere  of  a  nature  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  by  w^hich  they  were  otherwise  united.  Irrespectively 
of  the  general  and  common  union,  each  tribe  had  its  indivi- 
dual interest,  its  separate  and  unalienable  property,  its  judges, 
chiefs,  and  rulers.  There  were  leading  men  in  each  tribe 
whose  situation  and  office  naturally  led  them  to  give  special 
attention  to  their  religion  and  laws :  and  it  ii}a,j  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  tribes  would  operate 
favourably  in  regard  to  a  scrupulous  preservation  of  the  sacred 
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books.  Such  a  political  constitution  must  have  had  the  same 
direct  tendency  to  prevent  any  interpolation  of  the  Pentateuch 
before  the  days  of  Samuel,  as  the  division  of  the  Christian 
church  into  various  denominations  has  had  to  prevent  any 
interpolation  of  the  New  Testament :  and  from  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  each  possess- 
ing numerous  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  volume  could 
have  been  no  more  interpolated  without  instant  detection,  than 
the  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  time  of  the  apo- 
stles down  to  the  present  hour. 

9.  Another  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  the  Jewish 
polity,  favourable  to  the  inviolable  preservation  of  the  law  of 
Moses  and  the  sacred  books,  was  the  dedication  of  one  of  tho 
twelve  tribes  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  religion.  It  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  communication  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  administration  of  divine  ordi- 
nances. The  priests  were  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  thus 
separated,  and  it  was  their  duty  both  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it.  To  enable  them  to  attend 
without  distraction  to  this  important  object,  no  inheritance  was 
given  to  them;  and  in  order  that  all  the  people  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  ministry,  they  were  scattered  among  the 
other  tribes.  These  circumstances,  united  to  the  extent  of  the 
numbers  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  to 
prevent  the  substitution  of  others  in  their  room.  They  were 
their  appointed  guardians ;  and  they  were  too  well  instructed, 
and  too  jealous  of  the  honour  to  which  they  were  raised,  to 
have  allowed  the  introduction  of  spurious  books.  Nor  did  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Jewish  government,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  nor  the  knowledge  universally  diffused 
among  the  people,  permit  any,  even  if  they  had  been  inclined, 
to  make  such  an  attempt. 

10.  Here  we  are  also  to  recollect  the  existence  of  another 
order  of  men  among  the  Jews, — persons  who  were  in  succession 
raised  up  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  law  of  Moses;  to  reprove  them  for 
their  deviations  from  the  statutes  and  ordinances  which  that 
legislator  commanded  them  to  observe ;  and  to  denounce  the 
judgments  which  should  be  inflicted,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
disobedience.  The  exalted  office  of  the  prophets,  while  it  secured 
to  them  the  esteem  of  pious  princes,  exposed  them  frequently, 
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in  consequence  of  the  duties  it  required  them  to  discharge,  to 
poverty,  persecution,  and  death.  Bold  and  faithful  reprovers 
of  iniquity,  they  bore  a  decided  testimony  against  whatever 
tended  to  weaken  the  authority  or  affect  the  observance  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  Unlike  the  priesthood,  who  had  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  their  support,  the  prophets  were  dependent  on  the 
presents  they  received  :  simple  in  their  habits,  and  disregard- 
ing secular  honours  and  advantages,  they  reproved  impiety,  and 
revealed  the  wrath  of  God  against  all  who  violated  the  ordi- 
nances dnd  laws  which  he  had  established  in  Israel.  From  the 
time  of  Samuel  there  were  seminaries,  which  were  termed 
schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  persons  were  trained  in  holy 
exercise  and  discipline,  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  law, 
and  were  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  similar  duties  with  their 
instructors.  Institutions  of  this  nature  were  continued,  and 
were  numerous  in  subsequent  ages,  not  only  in  Judea,  but  also 
among  the  ten  tribes;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
greatly  contributed  to  preserve  the  writings  of  Moses  from  cor- 
ruption, and  still  more  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  spurious 
books  in  their  room. 

11.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook,  as  conducing  to  these  ends, 
the  influence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
Though  each  tribe  was  under  a  distinct  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice  of  its  own,  there  was  a  union  of  the 
tribes  in  one  body  or  council,  called  the  elders,  judges,  and 
rulers  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.  The  great  representative 
body,  which  met  to  consult  about  the  good  of  the  nation,  was 
probably  composed  of  persons  chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  toge- 
ther with  the  high  priest  and  some  Levites.  The  object  of  this 
court  was  to  administer  justice,  to  watch  over  the  institutions 
of  the  land,  to  guard  against  every  innovation,  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  and  ordinances  given  by  Moses  were  faithfully  observed. 

12.  To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Sabbath, 
which  was  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes,  continued  to  be  ob- 
served from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that,  on  this  day,  the  people 
celebrated  the  praises  of  God,  presented  their  supplications 
unto  him,  and  read  and  heard  his  word.  Though  we  cannot 
ascertain,  with  absolute  certainty,  when  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue commenced,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  began  at  a  very 
early  period,  at  least  that  a  service  of  a  similar  nature  was  per- 
formed. Besides  this,  the  regular  observance  of  the  three  great 
annual  festivals  by  the  whole  nation  must  have  tended  greatly 
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to  tlie  unadulterated  preservation  of  the  books  of  Moses.  To 
this  assembled  multitude,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  the  whole 
law  of  Moses  was  read ;  and  though  this  practice,  expressly  en- 
joined  by  Moses,  might  be  sometimes  neglected  during  the  reign 
of  wicked  kings,  the  observance  was  always  renewed  after  short 
intervals.  In  a  word,  all  the  institutions,  forms  of  worship, 
civil  and  religious  observances,  of  the  Jews,  maintained  on  their 
minds,  in  every  period  of  their  history,  a  conviction  of  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  divine  authority  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  subsequently 
added  to  them.  What  motive  could  they  have  to  forge  any  of 
the  books  of  Moses,  or  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ?  It 
could  not  be  national  pride  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these 
books  which  does  not  severely  censure  the  national  manners.  It 
could  not  be  the  love  of  fame,  for  that  passion  would  have  taught 
them  to  flatter  and  extol  the  national  character  ;  and  the 
punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and  death. 
The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for  no 
wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it. 

1.3.  I  would  only  farther  observe,  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Jews  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  this 
record  contains  ceremonial  and  moral  laws,  which,  unless  we 
reject  the  authority  of  all  history,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites 
from  the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  till  their  disper- 
sion at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  These  laws,  therefore,  are  as 
ancient  as  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  is  also  an  undeniable 
historical  fact,  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  believed  that  their 
ancestors  had  received  them  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  that 
these  laws  were  the  basis  of  their  political  and  religious  institu- 
tions, as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people.  We  are  therefore 
reduced  to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge  either  that  these  laws 
were  actually  delivered  by  Moses,  or  that  a  whole  nation  during 
fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  impos- 
ture, without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The 
Athenians  believed  that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they  were 
governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and  the  Spartans  attributed 
their  code  to  Lycurgus,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a  mis- 
take in  their  belief  Why  then  should  it  be  doubted  that  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  ?  To 
deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  effect  may  exist  without  a  cause, 
or  that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take  place  with- 
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out  an  agent.  We  have  therefore  an  argument  little  short  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  substance  of  the  Penta- 
teuch proceeded  from  Moses ;  and  that  the  very  words  were 
written  by  him  is  a  moral  certainty.* 

14.  When  we  consider,  then,  all  that  has  been  advanced  in 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
that  it  was  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided 
among  the  Israelites ;  that  it  was  the  code  by  which  their  civil 
and  religious  concerns  were  regulated  ;  that  at  stated  seasons 
it  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people ;  that  it  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  in  the  ark  for  a  witness  against  those  who  trans- 
gressed it;  that  the  king  was  required  to  write  for  himself  a 
copy  of  this  laAV  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests 
and  the  Levites,  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life;  that 
the  priests  were  commanded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all 
the  statutes  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand 
of  Moses;  that  parents  were  enjoined  not  only  to  make  it 
familiar  to  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their 
children  ;  and  that  a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against 
either  making  any  addition  to  or  diminution  from  the  law ; 
when  we  consider  all  these  and  the  other  particulars  alluded  to, 
we  must  be  satisfied,  that  we  have  every  possible  evidence  that 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  Moses,  and  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  pure  and  un- 
corrupt.    But  in  addition  to  this  body  of  evidence,  we  have — 

15.  (V.)  The  testimony  of  Jewish  and  profane  authors. 
Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  Josephus,  who  was  contemporary  with  the 
apostles,  directly  affirm,  that  canonical  authority  was  univer- 
sally ascribed  by  the  Jewish  people  to  the  books  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  to  no  other.  "  We  have  not  thousands 
of  books,"  says  Josephus,  "  discordant  and  contradicting  each 
other  ;  but  we  have  only  twenty-two,  v.diich  comprehend  the 
history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine. 
Five  of  them  proceeded  from  Moses ;  they  include  as  well  the 
laws  as  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the 
time  of  (Moses')  death.  This  period  comprehends  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  was  king  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  Moses,  committed  to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what 
was  done  in  their  days.     The  remaining  four  books  contain 

•  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  tlie  Five  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  7,  S. 
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hynms  (psaluis)  to  God^  and  instructions  of  life  for  man."  To 
perceive  the  full  force  of  this  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
although  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  division  which 
obtains  in  our  Bibles,  comprises  thirty-nine  books,  the  ancient 
Jews  formed  them  only  into  twenty-two  books,  according  to  the 
twenty-two  letters  of  their  alphabet.  They  reckoned  Judges 
and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations, 
and  the  tvvelve  minor  prophets  respectively,  as  one  book.  The 
division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  recognised  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles. 

16.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Targums  or  Paraphrases  of  On- 
kelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben  Ursiel  on  the 
prophets,  written  about  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
prove  the  genuineness  of  those  books  at  that  period.  To  the 
Septuagint  translation,  executed  at  Alexandria  at  a  period  con- 
siderably earlier,  I  have  already  alluded. 

17.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  native  Jewa,  vre  have  the 
explicit  testimony  of  many  distinguished  writers  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity. The  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  record  was  not  denied 
by  any  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  during  the  first  four 
centuries,  although  the  apostles,  and  after  them  the  fathers,  con- 
stantly appealed  to  the  history  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  Even  the  Emperor  Julian  confessed  that  the  books 
which  bear  the  name  of  Moses  are  genuine,  and  that  the  facts 
they  narrate  are  worthy  of  credit.  The  Egyptian,  Phenician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relating  the  traditions 
respecting  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  ;  and,  as  has  been  very  ably  shown,  our 
acquaintance  with  the  eastern  world  has  confirmed  all  these 
traditions  as  concurring  with  the  narrative  in  the  sacred 
history. 

18.  (VI.)  The  books  of  Moses,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  bear  the  most  striking  internal  proof  of  their 
genuineness  and  authenticity.  The  language  and  style  furnish 
important  evidence  on  this  head.  "  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,"  as 
Bishop  ^larsh  observes,  "that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that 
the  Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general  either 
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Chaldee  or  Greek .  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  before  the 
appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
Hebrew  original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  Greek  translation,  because 
that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  It 
necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  written 
in  pure  Hebrew  was  composed  either  before  or  about  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity."  The  book  of  Malachi,  for  this 
reason,  could  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  before  that  period,  therefore,  were  written 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
much  earlier  than  these  the  books  of  Moses.  Now,  on  compa- 
rison, the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  found  thus  to 
differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  charac- 
ter and  cultivation  of  language ;  the  one  discovering  the  golden, 
the  other  the  silver,  a  third  the  brazen,  and  a  fourth  the  iron 
age,  and  thus  exhibiting  strong  internal  marks  of  tlieir  having 
been  composed  at  different  and  distant  periods.  The  language 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 

19.  A  language  is  at  once  the  most  complete  and  the  least 
fallible  of  all  historical  records.  A  poem,  or  a  history,  may  have 
been  forged,  but  not  a  language.  The  bare  circumstance  of  its 
existence,  though  it  may  long  have  ceased  to  be  colloquially 
extant,  proves  in  substance  all  that  history  can  communicate.  If 
we  possessed  only  a  complete  vocabulary  of  an  ancient  language, 
and  were  to  digest  the  mass  in  accordance  with  an  exact  prin- 
ciple of  synthesis,  we  should  frame  a  model  of  the  people  who 
once  used  it  more  perfect  than  any  other  monument  can  furnish. 
The  precise  extent  of  knowledge  and  civilization  to  which  a 
people  have  attained,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  is  marked 
out  in  the  list  of  words  of  which  they  have  made  use. 

20.  A  language,  if  Ave  might  use  the  comparison,  may  be 
called  a  cast  taken  from  the  very  life,  and  it  is  one  which  re- 
presents the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  the  world  of  matter.  The 
common  objects  of  nature,  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  the  works 
of  art,  the  details  of  domestic  life,  political  institutions,  religious 
opinions  and  observances,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  art,  every 
form  and  hue  of  the  external  world,  and  every  modification  of 
thought,  find  in  language  their  representatives. 

21.  Having  therefore  a  complete  knowledge  of  any  language, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  words  of  which  it  consists,  we  possess  a 
mass  of  facts  by  which  to  judge  of  the  claims  to  authenticity  of 
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every  work  in  whicli  that  language  is  embodied.  And  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  knowledge  of  its  vocabulary,  the  laws  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  nicest  proprieties  of  syntax  and  of  style  are  known ; 
and  if,  moreover,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  ago 
to  age,  in  the  senses  of  words,  and  in  modes  of  expression,  are 
ascertained,  we  have  ample  and  exact  data  with  whicli  to  com- 
pare every  book  that  pretends  to  antiquity  and  genuineness. 
From  a  writer  who  employs  his  native  language  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  conform  to  its  standing  usages ;  that  he 
should  bend  more  or  less  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  Avhich 
he  writes,  and  that  his  vocabulary  should  fairly  include  that 
compass  of  words  which  his  subject  demands,  and  which  the 
language  affords. 

22.  Language  being  a  mirror  reflecting  all  the  communicable 
notions  of  the  people  who  use  it,  every  mutation  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  must  bring  with  it  either  new  terms  or  new 
combinations  of  words ;  and  as  the  particular  circumstances 
whicli  introduce  such  additions  or  alterations  are  often  well 
known,  their  occurrence  in  an  author  may  serve  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  book  with  little  uncertainty. 

23.  Every  language,  therefore,  of  which  copious  specimens 
are  extant,  and  of  which  the  progress  is  known,  contains  a 
latent  history  of  the  people  through  whose  lips  it  has  passed, 
and  furnishes  to  the  scholar  a  series  of  recondite  dates,  by 
means  of  which  literary  remains  may  almost  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  their  proper  age.  This  sort  of  evidence  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  history  of  books  which  that  derived 
from  the  successive  changes  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  writing,  bears  to  the  history  of  manuscripts.  It  is 
of  a  subsidiary  kind,  and  from  its  very  indirectness  often  de- 
serves peculiar  attention. 

24.  Further:  The  number  of  particular  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  regard  to  time,  place, 
and  persons,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  genuineness  and 
truth.     At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  Pentateuch. 

2o.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  are  mentioned  the  creation  and 
fall  of  man,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
the  deluge  with  its  circumstances,  the  building  of  the  ark,  the 
family  which  found  safety  in  it,  the  place  where  it  rested,  the 
erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  the  division  of  the  earth  among  the 
posterity   of   Shem,   Ham,    and  Japhet,    the   generations  of 
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tlie  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  "vvith  the  gradual  shortening  of 
human  life  after  the  flood,  the  sojournings  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  the  condition  of  Egypt  at 
that  period. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  we  have  an  account  of  the  causes, 
the  nature,  and  the  number  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
institution  of  the  passover,  the  passage  through  the  Red  sea, 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  the  continued  miracle 
of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the  delivery  of 
the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  laws,  moral  and  ceremonial, 
which  were  afterwards  issued,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
and  a  very  minute  description  of  the  tabernacle,  priests'  gar- 
ments, and  the  ark. — Leviticus  contains  a  collection  of  cere- 
monial laAvs,  and  an  account  of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

26.  In  the  book  of  Numbers  we  have  a  minute  description 
of  the  first  and  second  numbering  of  the  several  tribes,  with 
their  genealogies,  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  three  several 
families  of  the  Levites,  the  journeyings  and  encampments  of 
the  people  in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  rela- 
tion of  some  remarkable  events  that  happened  in  this  period. 
— The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  books,  with  a  second 
delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral,  by  Moses,  before  his 
death,  on  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

27.  Such  minute  and  particular  description,  as  to  time, 
place,  and  per  on,  is  the  characteristic,  not  of  false,  but  of 
authentic  documents.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  general  found  that 
the  measure  of  truth  in  any  historical  record  is  in  proportion 
to  the  particularities  related.  No  competent  judge  could 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  Caesar's  account  of  the  war  in  Gaul, 
from  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  in  which  it 
abounds.  A  forger  or  fictitious  writer  would  carefully  avoid 
such  an  enumeration,  as  it  \vould  furnish  the  reader  with  the 
means  of  his  detection.  But  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could,  even  if  he  were  inclined,  compose  a  writing 
abounding  in  the  particularities  by  which  the  Scriptures  are 
characterised.  Or,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  persons 
of  those  times  when  the  books  were  published,  must,  by  the 
help  of  these  criteria,  have  detected  and  exposed  the  falsehoods. 
"  For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  establish  the 
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truth  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures :  Whence  we  may 
conclude,  a  fortiori,  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons 
who  were  upon  the  spot  when  the  books  were  published  to  do 
this ;  especially  as  the  importance  of  many  of  the  particulars 
recorded,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  precepts,  observances, 
and  renunciations  enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with  abundant 
motives  for  this  purpose."  In  connexion  with  these  particulars, 
I  observe, — 

28.  Tihat  the  Pentateuch  contains  minute  descriptions  of 
injunctions  and  circumstances,  necessary  for  the  Israelites 
to  observe  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  placed,  which,  though  they  might  be  mentioned  by  an 
eye-witness,  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  succeeding  writer. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  preserved ;  how  it  was  to  be 
taken  down,  and  how  carried  in  the  wilderness  during  the 
sojournings  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  families  and  per- 
sons who  were  to  take  charge  of  particular  parts  are  mentioned. 
Aaron,  as  high  priest,  and  his  family,  had  the  charge  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Holy  of  Holies;  but  it  w^as  to  be  carried 
during  the  march  by  the  members  of  a  different  family;  and 
these  were  not  to  approach  till  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  made 
an  end  of  covering  them.  It  was  natural  and  proper  for 
Moses  to  mention  these  things;  but  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  a  succeeding  writer  to  describe  them. 

29.  The  circumstances  of  Israel  during  the  forty  years  in 
which  they  sojourned  in  the  wilderness  were  different ;  and 
we  observe  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  manner  of  Moses 
in  regard  to  them.  When  they  are  about  to  enter  into  the 
promised  land,  he  speaks,  as  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
like  a  person  who  had  been  present  during  the  whole  of  their 
preceding  course,  and  who  now  takes  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  events  he  had  witnessed.  This  change  of  manner  is 
striking;  but  suited  to  the  change  of  circumstances.  Would 
a  subsequent  writer  have  mentioned  the  character  of  the  great 
lawgiver  and  leader  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  here 
alluded  to  1  Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  one  who  would  aim 
at  pleasing  his  readers  by  exalting  Moses,  would  candidly  state 
his  errors,  or  have  related  so  fully  and  impartially  the  dis- 
obedient and  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  had  received  from 
their  ancestors? 

30.  The  manner  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
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those  of  the  age  in  which  Moses  lived.  In  every  period  of  a 
nation's  history  there  are  certain  occurrences,  certain  great 
facts,  which  will  affect  the  style  of  thinking  and  of  expression 
peculiar  to  that  particular  age.  This  peculiarity  of  thought 
and  of  expression  is  observable  in  different  writers  according 
to  the  periods  in  which  they  have  flourished.  The  Pentateuch 
throughout  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  time  in  which 
Moses  lived,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

31.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pe|itateuch 
thus  established,  two  objections  have  been  advanced:  First, 
That  in  the  end  of  it  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  Moses. 
But  this  does  not  derogate  from  the  authenticity, genuineness, 
and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  record;  since  it  was  probably 
added  by  Joshua,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  following 
book,  which  bears  his  name.*  The  second  objection  is,  that 
there  are  names  of  towns  of  a  more  modern  date  than  the  time 
of  Moses.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  was  customary  after 
the  captivity  to  read  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  in 
the  original  language  accompanied  with  an  interpretation.  In 
room  of  words  not  well  known  or  obsolete,  it  was  natural  to 
put  on  the  margin  words  which  might  afterwards  be  introduced 
into  the  text.  So  far  is  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  such 
expressions  from  impeaching  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that,  on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  it;  since,  if  this  had 
been  a  compilation  long  subsequent  to  the  events  which  it. 
records,  the  entire  history  would  have  been  composed  with  the 
same  ideas  and  views  as  these  additions  were. 

32.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  general,  and  of  Moses  in  particular,  have 
thus  been  fully  proved.  I  have  directed  my  chief  attention 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses:  1st,  Because  this 
being  established  with  regard  to  them,  that  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course;  these  writings  being 
mutually  and  immediately  dependent  on  each  other :  and, 
2dly,  Because  the  Mosaic  record  being  the  basis  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  which  was  preparatory  and  introductory  to 
Christianity,  it  will  follow,  that  if  that  ancient  dispensation 
was  not  of  divine  authority,  neither  is  the  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ox   THE   GENUIX'EXESS  A>'D  AUTHEA'TICITY  OF  THE   NEW   TESTAMEX'T. 

1.  As  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity  are  to  be  learned 
from  the  writings  which  compose  the  New  Testament,  it  is  an 
object  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity. 

2.  The  reality  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded 
is  demonstrably  certain.  For  if  we  suppose  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  been  written  at  a  period  much  later  than  that  in 
which  it  is  affirmed  these  facts  took  place;  and  that  the  story 
was  framed  and  imposed  on  the  world  as  an  authentic  account 
of  persons  and  events  which  had  no  real  existence ;  what 
could  have  led  those  concerned  in  such  a  forgery  to  have  stated 
so  many  things  discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world  disadvantageous  to  their  cause?  On  the 
supposition  that  the  story  was  altogether  of  their  own  making, 
why  should  they  have  made  the  poverty,  the  condemnation, 
and  ignominious  death  of  their  Master  occupy  so  prominent  a 
place  1  These  things,  as  they  perfectly  knew,  must  have  made 
^n  impression  on  mankind  most  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  the  new  religion  :  and  as  they  had  it  in  their  j)ower  to 
omit  or  insert  what  they  pleased,  it  is  clear  that  the  rejection 
and  crucifixion  of  their  leader  would  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  alleged,  that  when  the  New 
Testament  was  composed,  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jewish 
rulers,  his  condemnation  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  his 
crucifixion  as  a  malefactor,  were  so  notorious,  that  the  writers, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  consistency,  were 
obliged  to  state  them ; — this  is  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
the  leading  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded.  Indeed, 
these  facts  were  admitted,  during  at  least  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  by  the 
friends  of  the  gospel:  namely.  That  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  had  many  followers  during  his  own  life,  was 
crucified  at  Jerusalem  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judea;  that  his  disciples,  notwithstanding,  .  continued  to 
believe  in  him,  and  publicly  asserted  that  he  had  risen  from 
the  dead:  that  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  were 
soon  spread  from  Judea  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire;  that  they  universally  abhorred  every  other  form  of 
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religion,  but  that  Avliicli  they  received  from  Christ ;  that  the 
Christians  made  numerous  converts  wherever  they  Avent ;  that 
they  assembled  on  a  certain  day  in  every  week  to  worship 
him  who  w^as  crucified  in  Palestine,  and  to  sing  hymns  to  him 
as  to  a  God ;  that  they  then  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
abstain  from  theft,  adultery,  and  every  other  crime, — never  to 
violate  promises,  or  to  refuse  restitution  of  goods  committed 
to  their  custody ;  that  their  first  Lawgiver  had  taught  them  to 
regard  one  another  as  brethren,  and  that  they  were  closely 
attached  to  one  another;  that  when  their  faith  w^as  in  question, 
rather  than  renounce  it,  they  resigned  themselves  without 
resistance  to  sufferings  and  to  death  itself ;  and  that,  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
governors  reported  to  the  emperors,  that  Christianity  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  as 
to  produce  in  many  of  them  a  general  desertion  of  the  heathen 
temples.     I  observe,  then, — 

4.  (I.)  The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  written  by  eight  different  authors,  who  were  contem- 
porary with  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  contain  the  history  of 
our  Lord,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion,  and  an 
account  of  its  first  propagation  in  the  world,  we  receive  as  th^ 
genuine  writings  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  receive  the  compositions  of  Xenophon,  Ccesar,- 
and  Tacitus,  because  we  have  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of 
all  intervening  ages  to  their  genuineness,  and  have  no  ground 
to  suspect  imposition.  Indeed,  we  have  far  stronger  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  than 
can  be  produced  for  that  of  the  best  classic  authors.  The 
authenticity  of  the  former  was  admitted  at  the  period  when 
they  first  appeared,  and  that  by  persons  who  w-ere  acquainted 
with  the  penmen.  The  nature  of  the  style,  in  place  of  con- 
tradicting tliis  testimony,  confirms  it.  Enemies  of  every 
degree  of  bitterness,  as  well  as  friends,  never  expressed  a  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

5.  (IL)  The  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and 
the  record  of  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
admitted  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
testimony  of  Tacitus  is  well  known.*     He  confirms  the  state- 

*  After  a  description  of  tlie  terrihle  fire  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  our  Lord,  in  which  a  h\rge  part  of  the  City  was  con- 
sumed, Tacitus  adds:  — 

"  But  neither  all  human  lielp,  nor  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor,  nor  all  the 
atonements  presented  to  the  gods,  availed  to  abate  the  infamy  he  lay  under  of 
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ments  of  Scripture  regarding  the  following  facts: — That 
Judea  was  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, — that 
Pilate  was  the  procurator, — that  Christ  was  put  to  death  by 
Pilate, — that  the  Christian  doctrine  soon  spread  over  Judea, — 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  Christians  were  very  numerous, 
— that  Christ  was  the  founder  of  that  sect,  and  that  they  were 
generally  hated,  and  subjected  to  extreme  sufferings  on  account 
of  their  religion. 

Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Lucian,  accord  with  that  of  Tacitus. 
The  account  which  these  celebrated  heathen  writers  give  of 
Christianity,  agrees  in  every  material  point  with  that  of  the 
evangelists.  While  they  speak  of  it  in  opprobrious  terms, 
they  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  fact  in  which  it  had  its 
origin,  and  the  rapid  and  powerful  influence  which  it  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  multitudes.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  as  a  people  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Christians,  who  were  so  called  from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate ; 
that  Christianity,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again, 
and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  it  had  its  rise,  but  as 
far  as  Rome,  where,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Nero, 
Christians  were  very  numerous. 

6.  The  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  to  Trajan  has  been  often 
quoted.*     That  epistle  proves  that  Christians  were  then  no 

having  ordered  tlie  city  to  be  set  on  fire.  To  suppress  tlierefore  this  common 
rumour,  Nero  procured  otliers  to  he  accused,  and  inflicted  exquisite  punishment 
upon  tliose  people,  who  were  in  abhorrence  for  tlieir  crimes,  and  were  commonly- 
known  by  the  name  of  Christians.  Tliey  had  their  denomination  from  Christus, 
wlio,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  by  the  Procurator, 
Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke 
out  again,  and  spread,  not  only  over  Judea,  the  source  of  this  evil,  but  reached  the 
city  also;  whither  flow  from  all  quarters  things  vile  and  shameful,  and  where  they 
find  shelter  and  encouragement.  At  first,  those  only  were  appreliended  who  con- 
fessed themselves  of  that  sect:  afterwards,  a  vastmuliitude  discovered  by  them,  all 
wliicli  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their 
enmity  to  mankind.  Their  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to 
derision  and  contempt.  Some  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs;  some  were  crucified;  others,  having  been  daubed  over  with 
combust iljle  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights,  in  the  night  time,  and  thus  burned  to 
death.  Nero  made  use  of  liis  own  gardens,  as  a  theatre,  upon  this  occasion,  and 
also  exhiljited  the  diversions  of  the  Circus;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd,  as  a 
spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer;  at  otiier  times  driving  a  chariot  himself: 
till,  at  length,  these  men,  though  really  criminal,  and  deserving  exemplary  punish- 
ment, began  to  be  commiserated,  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  a  regard 
to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  tlie  cruelty  of  one  man." 

*  In  the  year  107,  when  Pliny  the  Younger  was  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 
he  sent  the  following  epistle  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  whose  reply  is  subjoined  : — 
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obscure  sect,  that  many  of  every  age  and  rank  bore  this  name ; 
and  that  they  were  so  numerous  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  as 

"  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wishes  health  and  happiness. 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom,  Sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in  all  matters  concerning 
which  I  have  any  doubr:  for  wlio  can  better  direct  me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct 
me  where  I  am  ignorant?  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trial  of  Christians;  so 
tliat  T  know  not  well  wliat  is  the  subject-matter  of  punishment  or  of  inquiry,  or 
what  strictness  ought  to  be  iised  in  cither.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to 
determfne  whether  any  difference  ought  to  he  made  upon  account  of  age,  or  whether 
the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full-grown  and  robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  alike; 
■whether  repentance  should  entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been 
Christians  ou^ht  to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so;  whether  the 
name  itself  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belouiring  to  the  name, 
ought  to  be  punished.     Concerning  all  these  things  I  am  in  doubt. 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  have  taken  tbis  course  with  all  who  have  been  brought 
before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have  put  the  question  to  them, 
whether  they  were  Christians.  Upon  their  confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I 
repeated  the  question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish  them 
witli  death.  Such  as  still  persisted,  I  ordered  away  to  be  punished:  for  it  M-as  no 
doubt  with  me,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contumacy  and 
inflexible  obstinacy  ouglit  to  be  punished.  There  were  others  of  the  same  infa- 
tnation,  whom,  because  they  are  Roman  citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to 
the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  while  under  persecution,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my  way.  An  information  was 
presented  to  me,  without  mentioning  the  author,  concerning  the  names  of  many 
persons,  who  upon  examination  denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever 
been  so;  who  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and  frank- 
incense made  supplication  to  your  image,  which  for  that  purpose  T  have  caused  to 
be  brought  and  set  before  1  hoiii.  together  with  the  statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover, 
they  reviled  the  name  of  Christ.  None  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are 
really  Christians  can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.  These  therefore  I  thought 
proper  to  discharge. 

"  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians, 
but  had  left  them ;  some  tiiree  years  ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above 
twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods : 
these  also  reviled  Christ.  They  afiirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error 
lay  in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  one  stated  day  before  it  was 
light,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and 
bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but,  not  to 
be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery;  never  to  falsif\-  their  word;  not  to 
deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  "When  these 
things  were  performed,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together 
again  to  a  meal  which  they  ate  in  common  without  any  disorder;  but  this  they 
had  forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  com- 
mands, I  prohibited  assemblies. 

"  After  receiving  tiiis  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to  examine,  and 
that  by  torture,  two  maidservants,  which  were  called  ministers;  but  I  have  dis- 
covered nothing  beside  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition. 

"  Suspending,  therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice : 
for  it  has  appeared  unto  nic  a  matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering:  for  many 
of  all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of  botli  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused. 
Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns 
also,  and  tlie  open  country.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  may  be  restrained 
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to  have  caused  the  usual  sacrifices  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
temples  to  be  deserted.  It  also  mentions  that  Christians  were 
wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  and  worship  Christ  as 
God.  Lucian  says  of  them,  that  their  first  Lawgiver  taught 
them  that  they  are  all  brethren,  when  once  they  have  turned 
and  renounced  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worship  this  Master 
of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  engage  to  live  according 
to  his  laws.  The  testimonies  of  all  ancient  heathen  writers, 
however  brief  and  incidental  their  notices  are,  confirm  the 
gospel  history.  Their  allusions  to  Christianity,  in  every  case 
in  which  they  allude  to  it,  assume  the  certain  reality  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  Even  their  silence  may  be  viewed 
as  confirmatory  of  the  truth;  for  in  their  writings  there  is  no 
vestige  of  an  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Christianity, 
different  from  that  which  is  given  by  the  evangelists.  It  is 
not  like  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  competition  between 
opposite  accounts,  or  between  the  credit  of  different  historians. 
There  is  not  a  document,  or  scrap  of  account,  either  contem- 
porary with  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  or  extant 
within  many  ages  after  that  commencement,  which  assigns  a 
history  substantially  different  from  ours. 

7.  There  is  another  class  of  unexceptionable  witnesses  to 
the  reality  of  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and 
to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
namely,  the  earliest  writers  in  opposition  to  Christianity. 
They  neither  question  the  leading  facts  of  the  gospel  history, 
nor  that  these  facts  were  made  known  to  the  Christians  by  the 
sacred  writings. 

8.  The  principal  adversaries  who  wrote  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  first  four  centuries,  are  Celsus,  Porphyry, 

and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin 
to  he  more  frequented  :  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are 
revived.  Victims  likewise  are  every  where  bonght  up,  whereas  for  some  time  there 
were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might 
be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent." 

Here  follows  the  Emperor's  answer : — • 

"  Trajan  to  Phny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness. 

"  You  liave  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your  proceedings  witli  those  who 
have  been  l)rought  before  you  as  Christians :  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
one  rule  tliat  shall  lioJd  universally.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  they  are 
brouglit  before  you,  and  are  convicted,  they  ouglit  to  be  punished.  However,  he 
who  denies  being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  supplicating 
to  our  gods,  though  lie  be  suspected  to  have  been  so  formerly,  let  him  be  pardoned 
upoiv  repentance.  Eut  in  no  case  of  any  crime  wliatever  may  a  bill  of  informa- 
tion be  received  without  being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would  be 
a  dangerous  precedent,  and  uuM'Orthy  of  my  government." 
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Hierocles,  and  Julian.  The  three  former  wrote  Avitliin  the 
compass  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  before  tlie  es.tablish- 
ment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantino  : 
Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  was 
the  first  who  wrote  with  the  avowed  design  of  refuting  Chris- 
tianity. The  period  which  he  chose  for  this  purpose  was  a 
time  of  persecution.  His  works  are  lost ;  and  the  only  re- 
maining fragments  have  been  preserved  in  eight  books  of 
Origen,  which  he  wrote  against  him.  As  Celsus  undertook  a 
laboured  argument  against  the  Christians,  and  as  he  wrote  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when  they  were  openly 
persecuted,  and  rendered  better  known  by  the  persecution 
which  they  endured,  and  by  the  apologies  which  were  made' 
for  them,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  his  work  the 
most  valuable  testimony  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  accordingly  admits  not  only  the  facts  to  which  the  gospel 
history  relates,  but  he  reasons  on  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
them,  and  thus  acknowledges  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  narratives  which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  He  refers  to  these  Scriptures  generally, 
and  to  numerous  particular  texts  which  he  quotes  from  them. 
9.  He  distinctly  admits  that  Jesus  was  the  author  of  the 
Christian  institution,  and  that  he  had  lived  and  taught  nob 
long  before  his  time.  We  also  learn  from  him,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  his  disciples,  he  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  in  a  small  village  of  Judea, — that  Chaldeans,  or  other 
wise  men  from  the  east,  came  to  Jerusalem,  soon  after  his 
nativity,  to  do  him  homage  as  king  of  the  Jews,  having  been 
excited  to  that  journey  by  the  appearance  of  a  star ;  that 
Herod,  moved  by  jealousy,  put  to  death  many  young  children, 
hoping  to  kill  Jesus  with  them, — that,  by  direction  of  an 
angel,  he  was  carried  by  his  parents  into  Egypt  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  He  calls  Jesus  the  man  of  Nazareth,  from 
the  place  where  he  was  brought  up,  and  chiefly  resided.  He 
takes  notice  of  our  LordV  baptism,  and  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  of  a  voice  from  heaven, 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  Beloved  Son  of  God.  In  another 
place,  he  speaks  again  of  a  like  voice  from  heaven,  which 
seems  to  be  what  happened  when  our  Lord  was  transfigured  on 
the  mount.  He  afterwards  takes  notice,  that  Avhen  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  a  public  character,  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  he  went 
about  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  disciples.     In  the  history  of 
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Jesus,  written  by  his  disciples,  lie  is  said  to  have  healed  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  and  to  have  raised  some  dead  persons  to 
life ;  and  though  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  that  these  were  real 
miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  he  denies  not  their 
truth,  but,  in  order  to  account  for  them,  is  forced  to  attribute 
them  to  the  influence  of  magic.  He  mentions  our  Lord's 
death  on  the  cross,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  last 
sufferings ;  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  disciple,  denied  by 
another,  condemned  by  a  judge,  and  prosecuted  by  the  Jews, 
— that  he  was  derided,  reproached,  crowned  with  thorns, 
clothed  with  purple,  and  had  a  reed  put  into  his  hand, — that 
the  soldiers  offered  wine  mingled  with  gall  when  he  was  going 
to  be  crucified,  and  vinegar  when  he  was  near  expiring  on  the 
cross.  He  also  alludes  to  the  darkness  which  happened 
during  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  to  the  earthquake  which 
took  place  about  the  same  time.  Though  he  will  not  admit 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  he  acknowledges  that  his 
disciples  afiirmed  it,  and  maintained  that  an  angel  descended 
and  removed  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
that  he  is  said  by  them  to  have  shown  himself  to  one  woman, 
then  to  others,  and  to  his  disciples.  He  also  observes,  that 
the  disciples  have  recorded  that  Jesus  foreknew  and  foretold 
the  things  that  happened  to  himself,  and  which  were  to 
happen  to  them  also  after  he  had  left  them.  We  have  thus 
in  Celsus  the  substance  of  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

10.  The  use  I  would  make  of  all  this  is,  that  it  appears 
with  most  decisive  evidence,  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  malicious  and  virulent  adversaries  which  the  Christian 
religion  ever  had,  and  who  was  also  a  man  of  considerable 
parts  and  learning,  that  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  were 
extant  in  his  time,  and  universally  received  by  Christians  as 
credible  and  divine;  and  that  those  accounts  were  written  by 
Christ's  own  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were  written 
in  the  very  age  in  which  the  facts  there  related  were  done,  and 
when,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  convicted  them  of  falsehood  if  they  had  not 
been  true.  ''  Who  can  forbear,"  says  the  pious  Doddridge, 
"  adoring  the  depth  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  laying  such  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  faith  in  the  gospel  history,  in  the 
writings  of  one  who  was  so  inveterate  an  enemy  to  it,  and  so 
indefatigable  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow  it?" 
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11.  Porphyry,  another  inveterate  enemy  of  Christianity, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  gospel.  "  He  possessed,"  says  Michaelis, 
"  every  advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  political  situation 
could  afford,  to  discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a 
genuine  work  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  \vas 
imposed  upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors. 
But  no  trace  of  this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor 
did  it  ever  occur  to  Porphyry  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious." 

12.  Hierocles,  who  lived  early  in  the  fourth  century,  bears 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  imperial  edict  for  Diocletian's  persecution, 
which  was  issued  in  the  year  303,  it  was  expressely  ordered, 
not  only  that  the  Christian  churches  should  be  demolished, 
but  also  that  their  scriptures  should  be  burned.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  any  such  order  was  published  by  any  of  the 
heathen  persecuting  emperors,  a  circumstance  which  proves, 
as  Lardner  observes,  not  merely  that  the  Scriptures  were  then 
in  existence,  but  that  the  pagans  were  well  aware  that  from 
those  Scriptures  the  Christians  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  doctrines,  and  institutions,  of  their  religion,  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  foundation  of  their  faith  and  hope. 
The  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  admit- 
ted by  Hierocles,  who  refers  to  six  at  least  of  the  eight  writers 
of  these  books ;  so  that  we  are  assured  that  the  Scriptures 
which  are  now  received  by  us  are  the  same  which  were  received 
by  the  Christians  of  that  time,  and  which  they  received  as 
genuine  and  authentic  from  their  ancestors. 

13.  Julian,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christian  cause  in  the 
fourth  century,  bears  testimony  to  the  history,  and  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament ;  recites  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  the 
very  words  of  the  evangelists  ;  states  the  dates  of  these  records, 
and  calls  them  by  the  names  they  now  bear,  without  ques- 
tioning their  genuineness.  He  allows  that  Jesus  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the  time  of  the  taxing  made  in 
Judea  by  Cyrenius, — that  the  Christian  religion  had  its  rise, 
and  began  to  be  propagated,  in  the  times  of  the  emperors 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  bears  witness  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  he  so  quotes  them 
as  to  intimate  that  these  were  the  only  historical  books  received 
by  Christians  as  of  authority,  and  the  only  authentic  memoirs 
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of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  doctrines  preached 
by  them.  He  allows  their  early  date,  and  even  argues  for  it. 
He  also  quotes,  or  plainly  refers  to,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  Galatians.  He  does  not  deny  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  alloAvs  him  to  have  healed  the 
blind,  and  the  lame,  and  demoniacs,  and  to  have  rebuked  the 
Avinds,  and  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  has  undesignedly  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of 
many  things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  he  aimed  to 
overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it;  his 
arguments  against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient 
to  unsettle  the  weakest  Christian. 

14.  Thus,  we  have  the  testimony  of  men  of  learning  and 
inquiry,  enemies  to  Christianity,  to  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Such  testimony 
is  the  more  valuable,  that  the  persons  who  gave  it  w^re  eager 
and  well  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  any  circumstances, 
had  any  such  existed,  by  which  they  might  awaken  suspicion 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  testimony  is 
peculiarly  strong  in  the  case  of  Porphyry,  who  attacked  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  on  the  ground  of  spuriousness,  to  whose 
mind,  therefore,  this  train  of  objections  was  familiar,  and  who 
would  not  have  failed,  had  he  found  any  reasons  for  doing  so, 
to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  From  his  general  acquaintance 
with  Christians,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
languages,  he  possessed  the  literary  talent,  and  the  most 
favourable  opportunities,  for  writing  against  the  credibility  of 
these  books,  had  it  been  possibly  in  his  power,  wdth  any 
appearance  of  plausibility,  to  have  done  so.  Julian  also,  in 
consequence  of  his  early  employment  as  a  Scripture  reader  in 
the  Christian  church  and  his  general  learning,  must  have  been 
w^ell  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures:  his 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  government  gave  him  access  to 
every  source  of  information ;  and  his  bitter  enmity  to  Chris- 
tianity, sharpened  as  it  was  by  personal  resentment,  made  him 
eager  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  power  and  the  opportunity 
which  were  thus  at  his  command,  for  discrediting  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  history,  and  the  genuineness  of  its  records:  his  not 
having  attempted  to  do  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admitting  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  these  records,  furnishes  the 
most  complete  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  books  of  the 
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New  Testament  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  and  that  the  facts  narrated  in  them  are  real. 

15.  I  have  yet  to  notice  the  testimony  of  a  third  class  of 
witnesses  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament; — I  mean  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  by  whom  they  are  quoted  in  regular  succession  from 
the  apostolic  times.  On  this  subject  it  is  justly  observed  by 
Dr.  Paley,  that  when  Christian  advocates  merely  tell  us  that 
we  have  the  same  reason  for  believing  the  Gospels  to  have  been 
written  by  the  evangelists  whose  names  they  bear,  as  we  have 
for  believing*  the  Commentaries  to  be  Caesar's,  the  ^neid 
Virgil's,  or  the  Orations  Cicero's,  they  content  themselves  with 
an  imperfect  representation.  They  state  nothing  more  than 
what  is  true,  but  they  do  not  state  the  truth  correctly.  In 
the  number,  variety,  and  early  date  of  our  testimonies,  we  far 
exceed  all  ancient  books.  For  one  which  the  most  celebrated 
work  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  or  Roman  writer  can  allege,  we 
can  produce  many.  Bishop  Burnet  (for  example),  in  the  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's 
bistory.  One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
history  was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote, — 
that  it  had  been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet, — that  it  was  received 
by  him  as  a  w^ork  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him 
as  an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates  : 
and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years  hence, 
or  as  long  as  the  books  exist.  Quinctilian  having  quoted  as 
Cicero's  that  well-known  trait  of  dissembled  vanity : — "  Si 
quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod  sentio  quam  sit  exiguum  :" 
the  quotation  would  be  strong  evidence,  were  there  any  doubt 
that  the  oration  which  opens  with  this  address  actually  came 
from  Cicero's  pen.  These  instances,  however  simple,  may  serve 
to  point  out  to  the  reader,  who  is  little  accustomed  to  such 
researches,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  argument. 

IG.  The  Scripture  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  the  names,  and  some- 
times the  words,  of  the  sacred  writers  are  mentioned ;  and  what 
is  of  importance  to  be  noticed,  the  quotations  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  addressed  to  persons  who  admitted 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  these  books:  And  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers,  therefore,  is  in  reality  the  testimony 
of  the  numerous  persons  for  whose  use  their  writings  were 
intended. 
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17.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called  from  their  having  been 
closely  connected  with  the  apostolic  age,  are  Barnabas,  Clement, 
Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  who  all  are  witnesses  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  them.  In  the  writings  of  these 
apostolical  fathers,  there  is  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  that  could  be  expected.  Barnabas, 
though  so  early  a  Avriter,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Clement,  writing  in  the  name  of 
the  cliurch  of  Rome  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  on  occasion  of 
some  dissension  there,  desires  them  to  take  into  their  hands 
the  epistle  of  the  blessed  apostle  Paul,  written  to  them;  and 
refers  them  particularly  to  a  part  of  that  epistle  in  which  he 
admonished  them  against  strife  and  contention.  He  has  like- 
wise, in  his  epistle,  undeniable  allusions  to  Paul's  epistle 
written  to  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  and  in  whose 
name  he  wrote.  Hermas  makes  such  allusions  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  as  were  suitable  to  his  design.  Ignatius, 
writing  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  takes  notice  of  the  epistle 
of  Paul  written  to  them,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  them 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Lastly,  Polycarp,  writing  to  the  Philippians, 
refers  them  to  the  epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  written  to  them: 
if  not  also  to  the  epistles  sent  to  the  Thessalonians,  Christians 
of  the  same  province.  He  makes,  besides,  numerous  and 
manifest  allusions  to  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
evident  that  these  venerable  fathers  have  not  omitted  to  take 
notice  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  their  design 
led  them  to  mention.  Their  silence,  therefore,  about  any  other 
books  can  be  no  prejudice  to  their  genuineness.  Besides,  that 
is  sufliciently  attested  by  other  credible  testimonies. 

18.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  numerous  and  unexceptionable 
witnesses  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  historian  of 
Christianity  from  the  apostolic  age  downwards  through  the 
lapse  of  time?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  continuity  of  this 
testimony  given  by  so  many  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  in 
circumstances  so  trying  to  their  integrity  and  fidelity?  To  this 
public  duty  to  the  truth,  which  the  followers  of  Christ  have 
discharged  in  their  successive  generations,  and  often  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  transmission  of  the  precious  blessing  of  the  glorious 
gospel.  We  have  express,  positive,  and  cumulative  evidence, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  those 
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whose  names  they  bear,  even  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  crucified  at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Coesar,  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  in  Judea.  It  is  the  concurring 
testimony  of  early  and  later  ages,  and  of  writers  of  all  countries 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa : — It  is  the  testimony  of  those  called  heretics,  as  well  as 
of  the  orthodox :  These  books  were  received  from  the  beginning 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  hcive  been  publicly  and  solemnly 
read  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  in 
every  age  from  that  time  to  this.  They  were  early  translated 
into  the  languages  of  different  countries  and  people: — they 
were  quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  all  arguments  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  were  appealed  to  on  both  sides  in  all  points  of 
controversy  that  arose  among  Christians  themselves :  they  were 
likewise  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  others  as  containing 
the  authentic  account  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  and  many 
commentaries  have  been  written  upon  them,  to  explain  and 
illustrate  them:  All  which  affords  full  assurance  of  their 
genuineness  and  integrity.  If  these  books  had  not  been  written 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  if  the  things  related 
in  them  had  not  been  true,  they  could  not  have  been  received 
from  the  beginning :  If  they  contain  a  true  account  of  things 
the  Christian  religion  is  from  God,  and  is  of  divine  authority. 
19,  With  the  view  of  diminishing,  if  not  of  nullifying,  the 
impression  which  this  evidence  must  produce  on  every  serious 
and  attentive  mind,  it  has  been  said  that  apocryphal  gospels 
were  composed  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  Undoubtedly, 
there  were  such  books  composed,  published,  and  read,  imme- 
diately after  the  apostolic  age  :  but  this  fact  only  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  evangelical  history.  Every  one  who  observes  that 
these  books  are  called  gospels  of  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  Matthias, 
Bartholomew,  or  Acts  of  Paul,  Andrew,  John,  and  other 
apostles,  must  suppose  that  the  composers  did  not  intend  to 
disparage  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  great  respect  for 
them,  and  knew  that  other  Christians  had  the  same  reverence 
for  them ;  therefore,  by  recording  traditions  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received  concerning  the  discourses  and  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  endeavoured  to  recommend  some 
particular  opinions  which  they  had  embraced.  Serapion,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  about  the  year  2U0,  in  his  censure  of  the  gospel  of 
Peter,  says,  Having  read  it  over,  we  have  found  that  the  main 
part  of  the  book  is  agreeable  to  the  right  doctrine  of  our  Saviour. 
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20.  The  publication  of  these  apocryphal  books  was  very 
much  owing  to  the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  many 
narrations  or  short  histories,  referred  to  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
introduction  to  his  gospel,  were  owing  probably  to  an  honest 
zeal  for  Christ;  and  the  composers  supposed  that  their  his- 
tories would  be  acceptable  to  many  who  had  heard  of  Jesus, 
and  believed  in  him  :  but  being  defective,  they  were  soon  laid 
aside  ;  and  the  gospels  of  the  four  evangelists,  when  published, 
were  universally  received  by  the  faithful  as  the  authentic 
histories  of  Jesus  Christ. 

21.  The  apocryphal  gospels  and  acts  published  afterwards, 
were  also  owing  to  the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  great  success  of  their  ministry.  In  the  second  century 
the  philosophical  converts  to  Christianity  brought  with  them 
their  philosophical  principles ;  and  having  been  used  to  schemes 
of  philosophy,  they  formed  to  themselves  a  scheme  of  religion 
different  from  that  commonly  received  among  Christians. 
These  peculiar  opinions  they  endeavoured  to  support  by  phi- 
losophical reasonings  ;  and  in  order  to  recommend  them,  they 
laid  hold  of  such  traditions  concerning  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
though  groundless,  as  were  at  all  favourable  to  them.  These, 
with  fictitious  discourses  and  histories  of  their  own  invention, 
they  inserted  into  a  volume,  which  they  published  with  the 
title  of  the  Gospel,  Acts,  or  Travels,  of  some  apostle.  To  this 
it  is  owing,  that  in  so  many  of  this  sort  of  books  may  be  ob- 
served the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  the  evil  nature  of  matter, 
and  other  errors.  "  No  writings,"  says  Augustine,  "  ever  had 
a  better  testimony  afforded  them,  than  those  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  :  nor  does  it  weaken  the  credit  and  authority 
of  books  received  by  the  church  from  the  beginning,  that  some 
other  writings  have  been  without  ground,  and  falsely  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  :  for  the  like  has  happened,  for  instance,  to 
Hippocrates ;  but  yet  his  genuine  works  have  been  distin- 
guished from  others  which  have  been  published  under  his 
name."  Nearly  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  have  had 
books  ascribed  to  them  which  were  not  theirs. 

22.  The  early  Christians  received  Avith  the  greatest  caution 
books  attributed  to  the  inspired  penmen.  It  Avas  in  conse- 
quence of  this  extreme  caution  that  for  some  time  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  some  of  the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  Reve- 
lation, were  doubted  of  by  many,  when  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament   were   universally   acknowledged  : — And  we 
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have  all  the  satisfaction  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  that 
the  books  received  by  them  were  received  upon  good  ground, 
and  that  others  were  as  justly  rejected. 

23.  "  On  a  point  of  ordinary  history,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers, 
"  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  held  decisive  because  it  is  not 
contradicted.  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  only 
not  contradicted,  but  confirmed  by  the  strongest  possible  ex- 
pressions which  men  can  give  of  their  acquiescence  in  its  truth ; 
by  thousands  who  were  either  agents  or  eyewitnesses  of  the 
transactions  recorded,  who  could  not  be  deceived,  who  had  no 
interest,  and  no  glory  to  gain  by  supporting  a  falsehood,  and 
who,  by  their  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  what  they  professed  to 
be  their  belief,  gave  the  highest  evidence  that  human  nature 
can  give  of  sincerity. — In  the  New  Testament  itself — in  the 
concurrence  of  its  numerous,  and  distinct,  and  independent 
authors — in  the  uncontradicted  authority  which  it  has  main- 
tained from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church — in  the  total  in- 
ability of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  our  religion  to  impeach 
its  credibility — in  the  genuine  charact,ers  of  honesty  and  fair- 
ness which  it  carries  on  the  very  face  of  it  ;  in  these,  and  in 
everything  else,  which  can  give  validity  to  the  written  history 
of  past  times,  there  is  a  weight  and  a  splendour  of  evidence, 
which  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  cannot  confirm,  and  which 
the  absence  of  that  testimony  could  not  have  diminished." 

24.  From  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears.  First,  That 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  regarded  from  the  time 
in  which  they  were  given  to  the  world  as  possessed  of  divine 
authority.  They  were  spoken  of  as  "  divine  oracles, — the 
Scriptures  of  the  Lord."  Secondly,  They  were  at  a  very  early 
period  read  and  expounded  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians. 
Justin  Martyr,  in  the  account  which  he  gave  to  the  emperor 
(about  140)  of  the  worship  of  the  Christians,  observes,  that 
"  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
read,  according  as  the  time  allows."  Thirdly,  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  translations  of  the  sacred  writings  were 
made  into  different  languages.  One  of  these,  the  old  Syriac, 
is  as  early  as  the  first  century.  Fourthly,  The  church  was 
agreed  as  to  what  really  were  the  genuine  and  authentic  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  earliest  catalogue  of  these  books, 
namely,  that  which  was  furnished  by  Origen,  exactly  accords 
with  our  New  Testament  list.  Tertullian,  who  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  has  long  quotations  from 
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nearly  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament :  and,  as  Lardner 
has  remarked,  the  quotations  from  that  small  volume  by  Ter- 
tullian  are  both  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  quotations 
are  from  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  writers  of  all  characters, 
for  several  ages.  He  quotes  from  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  as  books  universally  received  as  genuine  and 
authentic.  Fifthly,  Heretics  admitted  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity  as  well  as  the  orthodox  ;  and  both  appealed  to 
them  in  their  controversies. 

The  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is 
evinced  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  belonging  to  a 
period  immediately  contiguous  to  that  in  which  they  were 
published ;  by  the  distinguished  regard  paid  by  early  Chris- 
tians to  the  authority  of  these  books  (which  regard  was  mani- 
fested by  their  collecting  of  them  into  a  volume,  appropriating 
to  that  volume  titles  of  peculiar  respect,  translating  them  into 
various  languages,  digesting  into  harmonies,  writing  commen- 
taries upon  them,  and,  still  more  conspicuously,  by  the  reading 
of  them  in  their  public  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  world); 
by  a  universal  agreement  with  respect  to  these  books,  while 
doubts  were  entertained  concerning  some  others;  by  contend- 
ing sects  appealing  to  them;  by  the  early  adversaries  of  the 
religion  not  disputing  their  genuineness,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
treating  them  as  the  depositaries  of  the  history  upon  which 
the  religion  was  founded;  by  many  formal  catalogues  of  these, 
as  of  certain  and  authoritative  writings,  published  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  Christian  world ;  lastly,  by  the  absence 
or  defect  of  the  above-cited  topics  of  evidence,  when  applied 
to  any  other  histories  of  the  same  subject.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    CONSISTEA'CT   OF   THE    SCRIPTURES   -WITH   THEMSELVES,   AND   "WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

1.  There  are  two  circumstances  by  which  the  Scriptures  are 
characterised,  which  greatly  aid  us  in  deciding  the  question  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  First,  A  great  portion  of 
these  writings  consists  of  a  narrative  of  facts, — of  a  history 
which  is  continued  with  few  interruptions  from  the  creation 

*  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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of  man  till  the  time  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  till  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and 
the  formation  and  enlargement  of  the  Christian  church.  As 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  closely  con- 
nected Avith  its  history,  so  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New 
are  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  narrated  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelations.  This  is  a  peculiarity  which  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  Scripture.  Of  no  other  religion  which 
has  ever  offered  itself  to  the  attention  of  men  could  its  truth 
be  inferred  from  a  consistent  narrative  of  facts.  Mohammedan- 
ism Avill  not  abide  this  test.  But  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
church,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  therein  taught. 

2.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  God  alone  could  have  brought  to 
pass  the  events  which  the  Bible  records.  We  have  therefore, 
in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  these  events 
were  designed  to  convey,  not  merely  the  miracles  which  were 
wrought  directly  in  attestation  of  the  doctrines,  but  the  whole 
series  of  miraculous  interpositions  narrated  in  the  Scripture 
history.  And  then,  by  this  method  of  communicating  religious 
instruction,  the  means  of  confirming  truth,  or  of  detecting 
error,  are  greatly  enlarged.  The  adoption  of  a  method  of 
conveying  divine  knowledge,  so  admirably  adapted  to  men  of 
all  ranks,  and  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  which  furnishes  infal- 
lible means  of  exposing  falsehood,  is  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  that  system  of  which  it  is  characteristic.  The 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  Bible, — the  former  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  the 
latter, — that  if  we  can  prove  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, we  in  fact  establish  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion 
founded  upon  it. 

3.  Secondly,  The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  aids  us 
in  deciding  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  the 
number  of  persons  concerned  in  their  composition.  The  Bible 
is  a  collection  of  books  written  at  different  times  by  diff'erent 
individuals.  The  New  Testament  is  the  work  of  eight  differ- 
ent authors,  who  wrote  without  any  appearance  of  concert, 
who  published  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  whose 
writings  possess  every  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
being  independent  productions.  Had  only  one  author  exhi- 
bited the  same  minute  accuracy  of  allusion,  it  would  have 
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been  esteemed  a  very  strong  evidence  of  his  antiquity.  But 
when  we  see  so  many  authors  exhibiting  such  a  well -sustained 
and  almost  unexcepted  accuracy  through  the  whole  of  their 
varied  and  distinct  narratives,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  they  were  either  the  eyewitnesses  of  their  own 
history,  or  lived  about  the  period  of  its  accomplishment. — 
Bearing  these  tivo  important  considerations  in  mind,  we  shall 
now  direct  our  attention  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  Scripture. 

4.  (I.)  The  books  of  Scripture  are  consistent  in  regard  to 
style,  language,  and  other  particulars,  with  the  alleged  cha- 
racter of  the  writers.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  competent 
to  read  their  compositions  in  the  tongue  in  which  they  wrote. 
The  eight  persons  who  were  the  authors  of  the  several  books 
of  the  ISTew  Testament,  were  Jews,  and  witnesses  of  the  events 
which  they  record.  Accordingly,  throughout  their  writings 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion 
— to  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — to  the 
modes  of  thinking,  and  forms  of  expression,  common  among 
the  Jews, — and  to  times,  places,  and  persons  which,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  their  history,  must  have  been  known 
to  them.  They  wrote  like  persons  who  were  themselves  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  which  they  record. 

5.  The  language,  too,  in  which  they  wrote  was  Greek;  but 
Hebraic-Greek,  that  is,  the  Greek  language  intermixed  with 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  idioms, — tongues  v/hich  Avere  at  that  time 
spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  the  dialect  which 
persons  would  have  used  who  had  been  educated  in  a  country 
where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  acquired.  Thus,  an 
Englishman  who  spoke  or  wrote  French,  could  scarcely  escape 
the  introduction  of  some  x^inglicisms ;  or,  a  Highlander,  whose 
native  lan^ua2:e  is  Gaelic,  and  to  whom  that  lano^uaw  is  most 
familiar,  would  be  apt  to  mix  Gallicisms  with  his  conversation 
or  writing  in  English.  But  the  writers  of  the  iS'ew  Testament 
were  not  only  Jews,  they  were  also,  with  one  exception,  un- 
learned men,  in  humble  stations;  and  they  would  therefore 
have  little  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and  be  little  solicitous  to 
acquire,  exemption  from  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of  their 
native  dialect.  "We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  such  as  we  might  expect  from  persons 
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in  these  circumstances;  and  not  only  so,  but  such  as  could  not 
have  been  used  by  persons  in  a  different  situation  from  that 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists;  unless,  as  Bishop  Marsh  ob- 
serves, some  oriental  dialect  had  been  familiar  to  the  persons 
who  wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek  by 
which  those  books  are  distinguished  from  every  classic  author. 
Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  appeared  in  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though  the  writers  had  lived 
in  Judea,  unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the  same  age  with  the 
apostles  and  evangelists.     Judea  itself  could  not  have  pro- 
duced in  the  second  century  the  compositions  which  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament.     The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms 
and  new  relations,  as  well  in  language  as  in  policy.     The  lan- 
guage, therefore,  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the  second  cen- 
tury  would  have  borne  a  different  character  from   that   of 
writings  composed  in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.     And  even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could 
have  been  successfully  imitated,  no  inhabitant  of  Judea  in  the 
second  century  would  have  made  the  attempt.    The  Jews,  who 
remained  in  that  country,  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a 
fabrication ;  and  the  only  Christians  who  remained  there  in 
the  second   century  were  the   Nazarenes  and  the   Ebionites. 
But  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  used  only  one  gospel,  and 
that  gospel  was  in  Hebrew.     They  will  hardly  be  suspected 
therefore  of  having  forged  Greek  gospels.     Nor  can  they  be 
suspected  of  having  forged  Greek  epistles,  especially  as  the 
epistles  of  Paul  were  rejected  by  the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as 
spuriou^,  but  as  containing  doctrines  at  variance  with  their 
peculiar  tenets.     But  if  Judea  could  not  have  produced  in  the 
second  century  such  writings  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
no  other  country  could  have  produced  them;  for  the  Christians 
of  the  second  century,  who  lived  where  Greek  was  the  ver- 
nacular language,  though  their  dialect  might  differ  from  the 
dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a  dialect  in  which  oriental  phra- 
seology was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words  as  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament.     The  language,  therefore,  clearly  shows  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other  age  than  in  the 
first  century,  nor  by  any  other  persons  than  by  persons  in  the 
situation  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.'"' 

*  Bisliop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  88 — CO. 
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6.  There  is  not  only  an  accordance  between  the  language 
and  style  of  the  jS^ew  Testament,  and  the  situation  of  the  persons 
to  v\'hom  its  different  books  are  attributed,  but  there  is  also  an 
accordance  between  these  and  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
writers.  The  composition  of  John  is  not  more  different  from 
that  of  Paul  than  was  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  latter  different 
from  the  former.  We  see  in  the  writings  of  Paul  his  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  animation, — in  those  of  Peter  his  intrepidity 
and  boldness, — and  in  those  of  John,^the  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness by  which  he  was  distinguished. 

7.  The  evangelical  phraseology  by  which  the  New  Testament 
is  characterised,  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  writers.  Similar  terms  are  used  by  them 
all,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  they  were  all  alike  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  diffusion  of  his 
religion,  to  which  the  terms  in  question  allude,  and  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  The  coinage,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
of  such  phraseology,  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  events  narrated  in  the  gospel,  accompanied  with 
an  intensity  of  interest  such  as  the  reality  of  those  events  alone 
could  have  inspired. 

8.  (II.)  In  the  Scriptures  there  are  evidences  of  the  candour, 
truth,  and  honesty  of  the  Avriters.  Their  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  sincerity  of  manner  are  such  that  no  one,  however  sceptical, 
can  avoid  the  impression  that  he  is  reading  a  statement  of 
occurrences  that  have  actually  taken  place.  They  give  a 
minute  and  circumstantial  detail  of  events  that  have  happened 
in  the  world  during  a  period  of  some  thousand  years.  While 
their  narrative  begins  prior  to  any  authentic  history,  it  advances 
to  Egypt,  then  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world, — to 
Phoenicia,  inhabited  by  a  commercial  people, — to  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia, — carries  us  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
Babylon  itS"elf ;  furnishes  us  with  decrees  which  were  issued  by 
that  mighty  government  to  numerous  nations, — describes  the 
condition  of  the  city  on  the  night  in  which  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  it  again  conducts  us  to 
Palestine  after  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
recording  the  events  connected  with  the  life  and  death  of  our 
Lord,  often  refers  to  the  civil  and  political  circumstances  of 
Judea.  From  Jerusalem  this  narrative  leads  us  to  the  principal 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  minutely  details  miraculous  and 
other  events  Avhich  took  place  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
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world.  In  sHort,  this  narrative  comes  so  much,  and  during 
so  long  a  period,  in  contact  with  the  history  of  all  the  great 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  to  have  furnished  innumerable  points 
on  which  it  had  been  easy  to  detect  falsehood  if  falsehood  had 
been  attempted.  But  we  shall  find  that  its  minutest  incidents 
are  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

9.  And  then,  the  perfect  candour  of  the  sacred  writers,  a 
quality  which  impostors  can  neither  possess  nor  exercise,  but 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  penmen  of  Scripture,  claims  our 
special  notice.  They  record  their  own  errors  and  sins,  and 
those  of  their  ancestors  and  relations,  with  artless  simplicity 
and  fidelity.  The  father  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  legislator 
of  the  chosen  people, — the  prophets  and  apostles, — are  repre- 
sented as  indicating  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Nor  is 
the  cowardice  with  which  all  the  disciples  forsook  their  Master 
and  fled,  or  the  oaths  and  curses  with  which  Peter  denied  him, 
omitted.  There  is  no  attempt  to  palliate  sin  by  whomsoever 
committed.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  writers  to  avoid  mentioning  the  failings  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  themselves,  or  of  their  friends,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  might  affect  their  reputation.  AVould 
deceivers  or  enthusiasts  maintain  such  impartiality?  Nay, 
could  fidelity  so  unparalleled  be  found  in  men  who  were  not 
under  the  guidance  of  divine  power? 

10.  In  connexion  with  their  candour  and  simplicity,  we 
observe  a  total  absence  of  desire  to  produce  effect.  In  nar- 
rating events  in  regard  to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  an  ordinary  writer  to  abstain  from  giving  a  comment,  we 
meet  with  no  embellishment,  and  no  such  impassioned  repre- 
sentation as  the  occasion  might  seem  to  require.  While  there 
is  indicated  throughout  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  truths  which  they  record,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
human  passion, — a  withdrawment  of  themselves  in  the  simple 
statement  of  their  subject;  this  they  present  to  the  reader 
without  colouring,  without  elaborate  elucidation,  and  without 
any  expression  of  wonder.  The  impression  produced  is  owing 
not  to  the  skill,  but  altogether  to  the  veracity  of  the  writers. 
They  describe  the  character  of  the  Great  Personage  whose 
kingdom  and  glories  are  the  burden  of  their  narrative,  with- 
out any  panegyric.  They  record  the  most  stupendous  events 
without  a  single  expression  of  their  admiration.  While  they 
tell  us  that  Jesus  wept,  there  is  no  appeal  made  to  the  sympathy 
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of  the  reader ;  -^vliile  they  mention  that  he  is  betrayed,  they 
do  not  expatiate  on  the  enormity  of  the  crime ;  while  they 
record  his  condemnation,  they  make  no  remark  on  the  iniquity 
of  the  sentence;  while  they  state  the  fact  of  the  crucifixion, 
they  give  no  comment  on  the  event,  for  the  purpose  of  expres- 
sing their  sorrow,  and  awakening  the  feelings  of  the  reader. 
Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  which  this  manner,  so 
peculiar  to  the  sacred  writers,  is  fitted  to  produce  in  favour  of 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  of  their 
authenticity  only,  but  of  their  divine  authority? 

1 1 .  (III.)  The  Scriptures  are  consistent  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  historical  facts  of  the  different  ages  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  Avere  placed. 

12.  Experience  confirms  the  remark,  that  there  is  always 
some  truth  where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related, 
and  that  they  always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one 
another.  Thus,  Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  Csesar's  of  the  War  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the  parti- 
culars of  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  mentioned,  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  strictly  true. 

13.  The  Scriptures  possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  this 
striking  characteristic  of  truth.  They  abound  in  allusions  to 
persons,  time,  place,  and  circumst9,nces.  The  very  particu- 
larity, for  example,  of  Paul's  epistles ;  the  constant  recurrence 
of  names  of  persons  and  places,  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 
incidents  of  his  private  life,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition  and  history;  and  the  connexion  and  parallelism  of 
these  with  the  same  circumstances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so 
as  to  enable  us,  for  the  most  part,  to  confront  them  one  with 
another,  afford  no  inconsiderable  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  writings,  and  the  reality  of  the  transactions.  For,  as  no 
advertency  is  sufficient  to  guard  against  slips  and  contradictions 
when  circumstances  are  multiplied,  and  when  they  are  liable  to 
be  detected  by  contemporary  accounts  equally  circumstantial,  an 
impostor,  I  should  expect,  would  either  have  avoided  particulars 
entirely,  contenting  himself  with  doctrinal  discussions,  moral 
precepts,  and  general  reflections;  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  imitating 
the  style  of  Paul,  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  inter- 
sperse his  composition  with  names  and  circumstances,  he  would 
have  placed  it  out  of  reach  of  comparison  with  the  history. 

14.  "I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  by 
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the  inspection  of  two  attempts  to  counterfeit  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  only  attempts  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  that  are  at  all  deserving  of  regard. 
One  of  these  is  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  extant  in  Latin, 
and  preserved  by  Fabricius,  in  his  collection  of  Apocryphal 
Scriptures.  The  other  purports  to  be  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  answer  to  an  epistle  from  the  Corinthians 
to  him.  In  the  first  of  these,  I  found,  as  I  expected,  a  total 
evitation  of  circumstances.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  sen- 
tences from  the  canonical  epistles,  strung  together  with  very 
little  skill.  The  second,  which  is  a  more  specious  forgery,  is 
introduced  with  a  list  of  names  of  persons  who  wrote  to  St. 
Paul  from  Corinth;  but  they  are  names  which  no  one  ever 
heard  of.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  internal 
marks  of  spuriousness  and  imposture  which  these  compositions 
betray." 

15.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  a  professed  history 
of  the  conversion  and  labours,  in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Fourteen  of  the  epistles  contained  in 
the  iS'ew  Testament  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Dr. 
Paley  has  shown,  in  his  Horse  Paulinte,  without  assuming  the 
genuineness  either  of  the  history  or  of  the  letters,  that  the  nu- 
merous undesigned  coincidences  of  the  different  writings  fur- 
nish a  very  strong  argument  to  prove  that  the  persons  and 
transactions  have  been  real,  the  letters  authentic,  and  the 
narration  true.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  agreement  or  confor- 
mity between  letters  bearing  the  name  of  an  ancient  author, 
and  a  received  history  of  that  author's  life,  does  not  necessarily 
establish  the  credit  of  either;  because  the  history  may,  like 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  or  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  have 
been  wholly,  or  in  part,  compiled  from  the  letters,  in  which 
case  it  is  manifest  that  the  history  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence 
already  afforded  by  the  letters ;  or,  the  letters  may  have  been 
fabricated  out  of  the  history, — a  species  of  imposture  which  is 
certainly  practicable,  and  which,  without  any  accession  of 
proof  or  authority,  would  necessarily  produce  the  appearance 
of  consistency  and  agreement;  or,  the  history  and  letters  may 
have  been  founded  upon  some  authority  common  to  both, — as 
upon  reports  and  traditions  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which 
they  were  composed,  or  upon  some  ancient  record  now  lost, 
which  both  writers  consulted;  in  which  case  also,  the  letters, 
without  being  genuine,  may  exhibit  marks  of  conformity  with 
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the  history;  and  the  history,  without  being  true,  may  agree 
with  the  letters. 

16.  In  these  three  cases  there  is  design.  In  examining, 
therefore,  the  agreement  between  ancient  writings,  the  cha- 
racter of  truth  is  undesignedness.  The  more  circuitous  the 
investigation  is,  by  which  the  coincidence  is  established,  the 
better,  because  the  agreement  which  finally  results  is  thereby 
further  removed  from  the  suspicion  of  contrivance  or  design. 

17.  It  would  be  improper  to  overlook  this  valuable  source 
of  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  only  necessary  for  me,  however,  to  refer  to  the 
admirable  work  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  mode  of  inference,  I  shall  select  two  specimens  : — 

2  Timothy  iii.  15:  "And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation." 

This  verse  discloses  a  circumstance  which  agrees  exactly  with 
what  is  intimated  in  Acts  xvi.  1,  where  it  is  recorded  of 
Timothy's  mother  that  she  was  a  Jewess.  This  description  is 
virtually,  though,  I  am  satisfied,  undesignedly,  recognised, 
in  the  epistle,  when  Timothy  is  reminded  in  it,  "  that  from  a 
child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures undoubtedly  meant  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  expression  bears  that  sense  in  every  place  in  which  it 
occurs.  Those  of  the  New  had  not  yet  acquired  the  name, 
not  to  mention  that,  in  Timothy's  childhood,  probably  none 
of  them  existed.  In  what  manner,  then,  could  Timothy  have 
known  from  a  child  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  he  not  been 
born  on  one  side  or  both  of  Jewish  parentage  V 

18.  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11  :  "But  thou  hast  fully  known  my 
doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity, 
patience,  persecutions,  aflSictions,  which  came  unto  me  at 
Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  persecutions  I  endured ; 
but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me." 

"  At  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  where  Paul  delivered  a  memorable 
discourse,  which  is  preserved  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  the  history  relates,  that  'the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout 
and  honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled 
them  out  of  their  coasts.  But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their 
feet  against  them,  and  came  into  Iconium.  But  the  multitude 
of  the  city  was  divided,  and  part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part 
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with  the  apostles.  And  when  there  was  an  assault  made  both 
of  the  Gentiles  and  also  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to  use 
them  despitefullj  and  to  stone  them,  they  were  aware  of  it,  and 
fled  into  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  into  the 
region  that  lieth  round  about,  and  there  they  preached  the 
gospel.  And  there  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  Antioch 
and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people,  and  having  stoned 
Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead. 
Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up 
and  came  into  the  city;  and  the  next  day  he  departed  with 
Barnabas  to  Derbe;  and  when  they  had  preached  the  gospel 
to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again  to 
Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch.'  We  have  so  far  a 
conformity  between  the  history  and  the  allusion  in  the  epistle, 
that  St.  Paul  is  asserted  in  the  history  to  have  suffered  per- 
secutions in  the  three  cities,  his  persecutions  at  which  are 
appealed  to  in  the  epistle;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  have 
suffered  these  persecutions  both  in  immediate  succession,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  the  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  epistle. 
The  conformity  also  extends  to  another  circumstance.  In  the 
apostolic  history,  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together ;  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra  is  mentioned 
and  not  Derbe,  and  the  distinction  will  appear  on  this  occasion 
to  be  accurate,  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecutions; 
and  although  he  underwent  grievous  persecutions  in  each  of 
the  three  cities  through  which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe 
itself  he  met  with  none.  '  The  next  day  he  departed,'  says  the 
historian,  '  to  Derbe ;  and  when  they  had  preached  the  gospel 
to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  to  Lystra.' 
The  epistle,  therefore,  in  the  names  of  the  cities,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  enumerated,  and  in  the  place  at  which  the 
enumeration  stops,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  history. 

19.  "But  how  were  these  persecutions  know^n  to  Timothy 
and  why  should  the  apostle  recall  these  in  particular  to  his 
remembrance,  rather  than  many  other  persecutions  with  which 
his  ministry  had  been  attended?  When  some  time,  probably 
three  years  afterwards,  St.  Paul  made  a  second  journey  through 
the  same  country,  in  order  to  go  again  and  visit  the  brethren 
in  every  city  where  he  had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  we 
read,  Acts,  chap.  xvi.  1,  that  he  'came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
and  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus.' 
One   or   other,   therefore,  of  these  cities   was   the   place   of 
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Timothy's  abode.  \Ye  read,  moreover,  tliat  be  was  well  re- 
ported of  by  tbe  brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium ; 
so  that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  places. 
Also,  again,  when  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  Timothy 
was  already  a  disciple :  '  Behold,  a  certain  disciple  was  there, 
named  Timotheus.'  He  must  therefore  have  been  converted 
before.  But  since  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  epistle,  that 
Timothy  was  converted  by  Paul  himself,  that  he  was  his  own 
son  in  the  faith ;  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been  converted 
by  him  upon  his  former  journey  into  those  parts,  which  was 
the  very  time  when  the  apostle  underwent  the  persecutions 
referred  to  in  the  epistle.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  apostle, 
though  in  a  letter  written  long  afterwards,  should  remind  his 
favourite  convert  of  those  scenes  of  affliction  and  distress  under 
which  they  first  met." 

20.  A  similar  process  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
books  of  Moses.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  is  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  contents  of  the  three  preceding  books,  has 
furnished  the  means,  of  which  Dr.  Graves  has  availed  himself, 
of  testing  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  events 
which  are  there  recorded  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Psalms ; 
and  there  is  another  brief  summary  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  given  by  Stephen  before  the  Jewish  council. 

21.  We  are  informed  by  Moses  in  Exodus  xviii.  17,  that 
his  father-in-law  advised  him  to  choose  assistants  to  himself  in 
judging  the  people,  and  that  he  chose  them  accordingly;  but 
in  the  recapitulation  of  the  law,  Deut.  i.  9,  he  says  nothing 
of  his  father-in-law ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  that  he 
complained  of  the  burden  to  the  people,  and  that  he  chose  his 
assistants.  The  reason,  however,  is  obvious  to  the  attentive 
inquirer:  In  Exodus,  Moses  records  a  private  conversation 
between  himself  and  his  father-in-law:  whereas,  in  Deuter- 
onomy, he  addresses  the  people,  and  only  notices  his  suggestion 
of  the  measure,  and  their  adoption  of  it. 

22.  Again  Moses  tells  us,  in  Numbers  xiii.,  that  the  Lord 
directed  him  to  send  spies  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  while  in 
Deut.  i.  19  he  informs  us  that  the  people  suggested  the  measure. 
The  reason  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  is,  that  in  Exodus 
Moses  records  the  authority  which  he  had  for  sending  the  spies ; 
whereas  in  Deuteronomy  he  is  addressing  the  people,  and  re- 
minds them  of  the  part  they  took  in  the  transaction.  Further, 
in   Numbers  xvi.,  we  are  told,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
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rebellion  of  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  as  they  stood  at  their 
tents  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  them  up;  yet,  in  1  Chron.  vi.  22,  we 
find  a  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Korah  given  for  many  genera- 
tions. Now,  it  will  be  found,  on  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the 
narrative,  that  neither  Korah  nor  his  children  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  opening  of  the  ground.  He  himself,  with  his  com- 
pany of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Levites,  were  consumed  by  fire, 
but  his  children  were  preserved  alive. 

23.  In  this  way  all  the  seeming  discrepancies  of  Scripture 
are  solved;  and  thus  an  extensive  and  complicated  narrative, 
drawn  up  by  many  individuals,  and  in  different  ages  and  cir- 
cumstances, is  proved  by  its  perfect  consistency  to  be  authentic. 
The  objections  which  have  been  advanced  to  its  accuracy  have 
only  been  the  occasion  of  confirming  its  truth. 

24.' There  is  a  similar  connexion  between  the  book  of  Psalms 
and  the  history  of  David,  recorded  in  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
and  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  to  that  between  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  coincidence 
is  perfect  between  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  authorship  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  David,  and  the  history  of  the  various  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  But  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  do  not 
permit  me  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  interesting  views 
which  a  careful  survey  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  w^ould 
present  of  its  truth  and  authenticity. 

25.  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  we  may  put  the 
veracity  of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  test :  it  is  the  comparing 
of  their  narrative  with  contemporary  authors.  There  are 
numerous  allusions  to  historical  facts,  as  well  as  to  Jewish 
and  Grecian  customs,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  accuracy  of  the 
sacred  penmen,  even  where  there  is  a  seeming  discrepancy,  is 
complete. 

26.  For  example,  the  evangelist  Luke  informs  us,  that 
certain  soldiers  came  to  John  the  Baptist,  while  he  was 
preaching  in  the  country  about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of 
him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do?  It  has  been  asked  who 
these  soldiers  were,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  w^ere  then  stationed  in  Judea,  were  engaged  in 
any  war.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  word  used  by  the  evan- 
gelical historian  denotes  not  soldiers,  but  soldiers  under  arms, 
marching  to  battle.     Josephus  tells  us*  that   Herod  was  at 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5,  sect.  1,  2. 
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that  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Aretas, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to  her 
father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The  army  of 
Herod,  then  on  its  march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity 
through  the  country  where  John  was  baptizing;  and  the 
military  men  who  questioned  him  were  a  part  of  that  army. 

27.  We  are  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when 
Paul  entered  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him  when  he 
saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  The  Greek  word  sig- 
nifies full  of  idols.  Was  this  the  case  with  Athens'?  Lucian 
says,  "tha.t  every  where  were  to  be  seen  altars,  and  sacrifices,  and 
temples  :  all  the  streets,  and  all  assemblies  were  full  of  Jupi- 
ter." The  sacred  historian  informs  us,  that  "all  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  which  were  there  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing."  Demosthenes 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  Athenians.  In  one  of  his 
orations,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  act  vigorously  against 
the  invader,  he  tells  them  "  they  had  much  more  reason  to 
expect  the  favour  of  the  gods  than  he  had,  because  they  were 
more  pious  and  just.  But  you  will  say.  How  then  came  he  to 
have  greater  success  in  the  former  war  than  we  had  1  The 
answer  is,  Because  Philip  acts  the  part  of  a  soldier,  endures 
fatigue,  faces  danger  without  any  regard  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  neglecting  no  opportunity ;  whilst  we  Athenians  sit 
at  home,  doing  nothing,  always  delaying,  and  making  decrees, 
and  asking  in  the  forum  if  there  he  anything  newT 

28.  In  short,  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  all 
his  allusions  to  persons,  times,  places,  events,  and  circum- 
stances, is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
authors.  It  would  be  exceedingly  instructive  to  resume  a 
comparison  of  the  narrative  of  Luke  with  another  class  of 
authors  who  are  equally  entitled  to  credit  with  Jewish  and  hea- 
then writers,  I  mean  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John, 
and  the  penmen  of  the  epistles. 

29.  In  the  history  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  baptism 
of  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  ;  and  the  evangelists  in- 
form us  that  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the 
baptism  of  repentance.  In  the  Acts,  our  Lord  is  represented 
as  commanding  his  disciples  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  assigning  as  the 
reason,  that  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  that  they 
should  be  baptized  not  many  days  hence.     In  the  Gospel  of 
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Mark,  John  the  Baptist  says,  "  There  cometh  One  mightier 
than  I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  stoop  down  and  unloose.  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with 
water,  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  We 
are  told  in  the  Acts  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  began  from 
Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John  preached.  The  evange- 
lists give  a  similar  account  of  the  place  in  which  our  Lord 
commenced  his  ministry.  "After  John  was  cast  into  prison, 
Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God."  It  is  said  in  the  Acts,  that  the  word  preached  by 
Jesus  was  published  throughout  all  Judea:  and  that  our  Lord 
went  about  throughout  Galilee  and  Judea,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  healing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people, — 
forms  the  chief  subject  of  the  gospel  narrative. 

30.  It  is  said  in  the  Acts,  that  Jesus  chose  him  apostles, 
and  the  names  of  the  eleven,  which  were  then  living,  are  re- 
corded. His  choosing  twelve  apostles  is  particularly  noticed 
by  Mark  j  and  both  Matthew  and  Mark  give  us  their  names. 
They  are  represented  in  the  Acts  as  having  been  with  Christ 
from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  as  his  witnesses  to  the 
people.  And  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  Jesus  says  to 
the  twelve,  "  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have 
been  with  me  from  the  beginning." 

31.  We  read  in  the  Acts  that  the  apostle  Peter  gave  strength 
and  soundness  to  the  lame,  healed  the  paralytic,  raised  the 
dead,  and  that  "by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  many  signs 
and  wonders  wrought  among  the  people ;  insomuch  that  they 
brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds 
and  couches,  that  at  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them."  There  came  also  a  multi- 
tude out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing 
sick  folks,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits, 
and  they  were  healed  every  one.  In  accordance  with  this 
statement  we  are  informed  by  the  evangelist  Mark,  that  after 
the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them — the  eleven  apostles — he  was 
received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
And  they  went  forth  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  fol- 
lowing. 

32.  In  this  way  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  the  narrative 
of  Luke  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  and  inde- 
pendent authors.  The  reader  will  derive  much  assistance  in  this 
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investigation  from   Mr.  Briscoe's  work  on   the  Acts    of   the 
Apostles. 

33.  In  concluding  this  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
I  may  remark,  that  even  though  it  had  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  different  books 
of  which  the  sacred  volume  consists  were  written,  it  might  still 
have  been  traced,  through  continuous  unexceptionable  evidence, 
that  they  had  been  written  at  the  very  time  when  the  whole 
facts  which  they  record  are  stated  to  have  come  to  pass,  and 
published  among  the  persons  most  interested,  and  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  record ;  and  had  it  appeared,  as 
it  might  have  done,  from  such  evidence,  that  then  and  ever 
after  they  had  been  received  as  works  of  perfect  authority, 
upon  what  ground  could  respect  to  that  authority  have  been 
now  withdrawn  1  We  should  then  have  had  the  very  evidence 
for  the  qualifications  of  the  writers,  which,  as  the  case  stands, 
we  have  for  their  names  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  a  doubt  could 
have  been  attached  to  it  in  the  one  case  more  justly  than  in 
the  other.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
is  not  destitute  of  the  additional  security  which  the  names  of 
the  individual  writers  may  be  thought  to  carry  along  with 
them, — men  who  were  well  qualified  for  their  task,  as  the 
intimate  companions,  or  immediate  disciples,  of  Him  whose 
actions  and  words  they  relate.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE   UNCORRUPT  PRESERVATION  AND  INTEGRITY  OF  THE   BOOKS   OP 
THE    OLD   AND   NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

1.  Having  established  by  external  and  internal  evidence  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  it  only  remains  that  we  subjoin  a  few  remarks 
on  their  uncorrupt  preservation  and  integrity. 

2.  How  does  it  appear  that  they  have  undergone  no  mate- 
rial change  since  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  1  Have 
they  been  transmitted  to  us  without  alteration  or  mutilation? 
We  must  decide  this  question  concerning  the  integrity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  by  means  and  on  principles  similar  to  those 

*  Cook's  Inquiry,  &c,  p.  150. 
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by  which  we  determine  the  un corrupted  state  of  the  text  of 
any  other  ancient  writing  that  has  reached  our  times.  And 
as  a  literary  work  can  be  considered  as  authentic  only  as  it 
remains  unadulterated,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  books 
of  Scripture  now  exist  as  they  were  originally  written. 

3.  The  original  autograph  manuscripts,  which  are  now  lost, 
would  have  soon  ended  the  inquiry,  had  they  remained  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  absence  of  the  original  autographs,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  copies  which  have  been  taken  from 
these  autographs  ;  secondly,  to  quotations  from  the  original, 
which,  however  valuable,  are  not  fully  equal  to  the  original*; 
and,  thirdly,  to  versions  in  which  the  substance  of  the  origi- 
nal may  be  contained  without  any  material  change  or  mu- 
tilation. 

4.  First,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  could  not  be 
corrupted  or  falsified  either  before  or  after  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Before  that  event  the  regard  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews  to 
the  Scriptures  rendered  a  mutilation  of  them  impossible.  The 
tenure  by  which  the  Israelites  held  the  land  of  Canaan,  being 
founded  on  the  law,  gave  them  an  interest  in  its  pure  preser- 
vation. The  distribution  of  that  people  into  twelve  tribes, — 
the* ordinance  that  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  law  should 
be  read  before  all  Israel  at  certain  stated  seasons; — and  that 
required  the  priests  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  sta- 
tutes which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  Moses,  together 
with  the  commandment  by  which  parents  were  enjoined  to  be 
familiar  themselves  with  the  law,  and  to  teach  it  diligently  to 
their  children ; — all  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  book  of 
the  law  should  have  been  corrupted.  When,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  people  were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  rivalry 
and  enmity  subsisting  between  them  would  prevent  either  of 
them  from  altering  the  Sacred  Writings  or  adding  to  them. 
The  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  Sacred  Writings,  according 
to  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  was  so  great,  that 
they  would  suffer  any  torments  rather  than  allow  the  slightest 
alteration  of  the  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  the  prophets  and 
our  Lord,  while  they  sharply  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  sins, 
never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or  corrupting  the  Scrip- 
tures. On  the  contrary,  Christ  commanded  them  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  appealed  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  bearing  testimony  concerning  him. 

5.  But  if  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  before  the 
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coming  of  Christ,  neither  could  thej  be  falsified  or  mutilated 
after  that  event.  For,  since  that  era,  they  became  common 
to  Jews  and  Christians,  v.-ho  would  have  detected  in  either  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  Scriptures.  Besides,  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  over  the  world  would  have  rendered  such  a  design 
impracticable.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  ancient  paraphrases  and  versions,  and  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  now 
extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  other  writings  in  all  ages  to  the 
present  time, — we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  assure  us  that 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  now  in  our  hands  un- 
adulterated. 

6.  There  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament  extant,  which,  though  not  all  entire,  are  all 
agreed.  This  fact  is  conclusive  on  the  subject ;  for  though 
the  various  readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned 
men,  amount  to  some  thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so 
little  real  moment,  that  they  scarcely  affect  the  meaning  of 
any  one  important  passage.  But  this  great  advantage  has 
been  derived  from  these  learned  researches, — they  have  proved 
the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  now 
extant,  in  their  original  language,  with  each  other,  and  with 
our  Bibles. 

7.  Secondly,  We  have  evidence  equally  strong  for  the  inte- 
grity and  uncorruptness  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are 
many  manuscripts  in  existence,  which  were  written  some  time 
between  400  and  800  years  after  the  authors'  autographs, 
which  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
which  have  descended  to  us  through  separate  independent 
channels  from  their  common  original.  In  the  most  inaccurate 
of  all  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  discovered  and  col- 
lated, there  is  evidently  no  great  departure  from  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  in  all  essential  points  there  is  an  entire 
agreement  with  the  text  at  present  received.  The  various 
readings  found  by  Griesbach  and  others,  in  collating  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  New  Testament,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect,  or  render  obscure  or  doubtful,  any  fact,  or  doctrine,  or 
duty,  as  presented  in  our  authorized  version.  Of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  in  this  respect,  the  reader  may  be  better  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  when  he  is  assured,  that  could  he  compare 
the  various  manuscripts,  he  would  be  no  more  sensible  of  the 
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difference  between  them,  than  he  is  of  the  difference  between 
the  several  copies  of  the  English  Bible.  The  uniformity  of 
the  manuscripts  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  shows  the  venera- 
tion in  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  held  :  and  the  various 
readings,  in  place  of  furnishing  an  argument  against  the  inte- 
grity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  afford  an  additional 
and  convincing  proof  of  their  uncorrupted  preservation.  Unless 
a  standing  miracle  had  been  wrought,  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  transcribing  the  sacred  books  are  only  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  means 
employed  for  transmitting  to  future  ages  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

8.  But  the  uncorrupt  preservation  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  is  farther  proved  from  its  agreement  with  the  quo- 
tations in  the  works  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  with  the  ancient 
translations  which  are  now  extant.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  text  might  be  compiled  from  them. 

9.  With  regard  to  translations,  I  shall  only  mention  the  old 
Syriac  version,  which  was  made,  if  not  in  the  first  centuryj 
certainly  in  the  second.  It  has  been  transmitted  by  a  channel 
perfectly  independent  of,  and  unknown  to,  that  by  which  our 
Greek  Testament  was  received ;  nor  was  it  known  in  Europe 
till  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  yet,  when  the  two  were  com- 
pared, the  one  was  almost  an  exact  version  of  the  other.  The 
fact  therefore  is  indubitable,  that  "  we  have  this  moment,  in 
our  hands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  an  intelligible  record 
composed  by  the  apostles  or  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ." 

10.  But  though  the  integrity  of  the  books  noiv  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  be  established,  it  is  asked.  Are  all  the  books 
which  were  written  by  inspiration  preserved  1  This  question 
is  curious  rather  than  useful.  On  what  ground  do  we  sup- 
pose that  any  inspired  writing  has  been  lost  ?  Is  it  the  appa- 
rent admission  of  this  in  certain  expressions  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  1  "  In  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  several  things  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  there  ex- 
plained, and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which 
the  prophets  wrote ;  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  pro- 
phets are  mentioned  ;  and  yet  these  writings  are  not  extant 
in  the  canon  which  the  Church  of  God  receives.  The  reason 
of  which,"  says  Augustine,  "  I  can  account  for  no  other  way, 
than  by  supposing  that  those  very  persons  to  whom  the  Holy 
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Spirit  revealed  those  things  which  are  of  the  highest  authority 
in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  only  as  faithful  historians,  and 
at  other  times  as  prophets  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  and  that  these  writings  are  so  different  from  each 
other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  to  themselves  as  the 
authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by  them  ;  the  former 
are  of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  other  of  authority 
in  religion,  and  canonical."*  In  regard  to  this  subject  gene- 
nerally,  I  remark, — 

11.  1st,  That  the  citation  of  a  book  in  a  canonical  writing 
is  no  evidence  that  the  book  referred  to  was  written  by  inspi- 
ration, and  canonical.  For  we  find  that  the  apostle  Paul 
quotes  passages  from  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides. 
2d,  The  greater  number  of  pieces  supposed  to  be  lost  are  still 
remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though  under  diiFerent  names. 
3d,  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
books  alluded  to  which  are  not  to  be  found  there,  were  written 
by  inspiration,  or  were  designed  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  every  book  that  ever  was  written  by  inspiration,  or  that 
ever  was  received  as  the  Oracles  of  God,  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  now  a  part  of  the  volume  of  Divine  Kevelation.  We 
have  good  reason  to  entertain  this  opinion,  not  only  on  the 
ground  already  assigned,  but,  4th,  Because  of  the  very  high 
estimation  in  which  the  canonical  writings  were  always  held 
by  Jews  and  Christians.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing, even  life  itself,  rather  than  part  with  them,  or  suffer 
them  to  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

12.  I  conclude  this  dissertation  on  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  by  observing,  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  John,  were  all  in  circulation  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  the  death  of  the  apostle 
John.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written 
first,  and  in  Hebrew.  As  it  is  evident,  however,  that  neither 
Mark  nor  Luke  had  seen  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  pub- 
lished long  before  they  wrote  the  Gospels  that  bear  their  name. 
Clement,  the  apostolic  father,  whom  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  calls  his  "fellow-labourer,  whose  name  is  in  the 
book  of  life,"  is  the  author  of  the  only  Christian  writing,  con- 
nected with  the  first  century,  except  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 

*  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  38. 
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and  the  Scriptures.*  He  presided  over  the  church  at  Rome, 
and  long  survived  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  epistle 
of  which  he  was  the  author  was  written  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  and  addressed  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  where  the  original  copy  was  probably  long  preserved : 
it  was  publicly  read  in  the  churches,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius.  The  fact  that  this  epistle,  notwithstanding 
the  profound  veneration  of  the  whole  Christian  community 
for  its  author,  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
though  it  was  occasionally  read  in  the  churches,  shows  the 
extraordinary  care  which  was  taken  to  admit  only  such  writings 
as  were  unquestionably  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

13.  This  epistle,  though  of  a  practical  nature,  and  not  de- 
signed to  give  a  regular  exposition  of  doctrine,  contains  all  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  The  allusions 
contained  in  it  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  prove  that 
they  were  then  in  general  circulation,  and  that  they  were 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  much  a  part  of  inspired  Scrip- 
ture as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  consequence  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude, 
and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  not  having  been  so  widely 
circulated  as  the  other  writings  of  the  apostles,  they  were  not 
received  in  distant  churches  till  due  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
their  respective  authors,  and  their  canonical  authority.  At 
length,  however,  they  were  received  in  every  church,  and  their 
genuineness  being  proved,  was  universally  admitted.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  was 
written  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the  apostle  John,  and  the 
canonical  authority  of  which,  therefore,  was  ascertained  at  a 
later  period  than  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  This  truly  apostolic  epistle,  by  an  unknown  author,  was  preserved  in  the 
Works  of  Justin  Martyr.    Ed.  Paris,  1636,  p.  500. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE   USE   OF  REASON   IN  RELIGION. 

1.  As  the  reason  or  understanding  of  man  must  judge  of  the 
evidences  offered  in  support  of  divine  revelation,  and  determine 
as  to  their  sufficiency  to  authenticate  such  revelation,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  consider  what  is  the  legitimate  use  of 
reason  in  religion. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  exercise  this  characteristic 
faculty  of  his  nature  in  distinguishing  truth  from  error,  in 
judging  what  is  right,  in  examining  the  evidences  of  revelation, 
and  in  interpreting  its  meaning,  is  unquestionable.  The 
appeal  made  by  revelation  is  to  the  reason  of  man,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  proofs  of  its  divine  authority,  but  to  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  The  circumstance  of  its  containing 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  forms  no  valid  objection  to 
its  credibility,  inasmuch  as  such  things  are  to  be  found  in 
every  department  of  the  works  of  God.  The  case,  however, 
would  be  different,  if  a  book  claiming  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God  contained  doctrines  altogether  repugnant  to,  and  irrecon- 
cilable with,  right  reason :  we  could  not  admit  the  validity  of 
its  claims;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  reject  them 
as  without  foundation. 

2 .  There  may,  indeed,  be  danger  of  our  acting  presumptuously 
in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty, — of  our  abusing  instead  of  legi- 
timately using  it.  There  is  no  inconsiderable  risk  of  resting 
in  erroneous  conclusions  in  religion, — in  arresting  further 
inquiry  by  the  hasty  inference,  that  because  superstition  and 
hypocrisy  have  abounded  in  the  world,  true  religion  has  no 
existence, — that  all  pretensions  to  it  have  originated  with 
priests  and  impostors,  who,  for  sordid  purposes,  have  always 
operated  on  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  men  who  profess  to  take  reason  for  their  guide, 
and  who  admit  the  importance  of  religion,  to  be  the  slaves  of 
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their  own  evil  passions,  in  fulfilling  tlie  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  mind.  Can  such  persons  be  supposed  capable  of  ex- 
amining with  impartiality  the  evidences  of  a  religion  which 
condemns  them,  and  declares  that  they  who  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?  Is  it  probable  that  they  will 
calmly  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  when  it 
points  out  the  duty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  book  which 
claims  to  be  from  God  is  really  a  communication  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  Creator? 

3.  Nor  are  they  more  likely  to  use  aright  in  religion  the 
noble  faculty  of  reason,  who  are  cold  and  speculative  sceptics, 
— who,  from  vanity  and  the  love  of  distinction,  broach  and 
advocate  opinions  which  are  opposed  to  doctrines  commonly 
received.  What  avails  their  glorying  in  the  strength  of  their 
reason,  and  in  their  superior  illumination?  Esteeming  them- 
selves wise,  have  they  not  become  fools?  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who,  while  they  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  bring  its  doctrines  to  the  test  of  human 
opinion,  and  reject  its  great  and  characteristic  truths,  because 
they  do  not  accord  with  this  standard?  Is  not  this  procedure 
in  a  hio;h  deo^ree  irrational?  Reason  does  not  teach  me  to 
renounce  the  principles  of  natural  religion  because  they  involve 
results  which  surpass  the  comprehension  of  my  understanding; 
neither  does  it  authorize  me  to  reject  any  part  of  a  revelation, 
which,  upon  mature  examination,  I  am  convinced  is  from  God, 
because  it  contradicts  preconceived  opinions,  and  opposes  my 
inclination.  On  the  contrary,  its  resting  on  the  testimony  of 
God  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  accordancy  with  the  highest 
reason,  and  furnishes  the  ground  on  which  I  am  bound  to 
receive  it. 

4.  Men  are  called  upon  to  believe  this  testimony  on  the 
ground  of  the  evidence  addressed  to  their  reason,  which  proves 
it  to  be  the  testimony  of  God.  If  they  believed  only  what 
they  comprehended,  their  belief  would  not  be  so  much  an  act 
of  faith,  rendering  homage  to  the  authority  of  the  testifier,  as 
an  act  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers  of  comprehension.* 
That  which  is  incomprehensible  to  their  faculties  is  as  con- 
formable to  reason  as  that  which  they  fully  understand;  but 
in  the  one  case  it  surpasses  their  powers,  in  the  other  it  is  level 
with  them.  If  they  are  assured  that  God  is  the  speaker,  there 
is  no  renunciation  of  reason  in  receiving,  on  his  authority,  that 

*  Fletclier's  Discourses  on  the  Mysteries  of  Revelation. 
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wliicli  they  do  not  fully  compreliend;  on  the  contrary,  the 
circumstance  that  God  is  the  revealer  and  the  testifier  is  the 
highest  reason  for  the  implicit  reception  of  his  communication. 
Hence  the  false  and  pernicious  character  of  the  favourite  affir- 
mation of  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  Hume,  "  that  our  holy 
religion  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason,  and  that  it  is  a  sure 
method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  to  endure." 

5.  False  religion,  no  less  than  false  philosophy,  requires  an 
imbecility  or  perversion  of  understanding ;  it  reaps  its  triumphs, 
not  from  the  progress  of  reason,  but  from  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual degradation  of  the  race ;  and,  in  place  of  raising  man 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  by  giving  scope  and  elevation  to 
the  better  powers  and  principles  of  his  nature,  its  influence  is 
exerted  in  darkening  the  lights  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  communication  of  his  counsel  and  will,  which  the  Almighty 
has  given  to  mankind,  cannot  demand  the  disuse  of  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  far  less  of  that  which  characterizes 
it  as  a  thinking  and  intelligent  principle.  It  does  inculcate 
diffidence  in  ourselves  when  engaged  in  examining  the  counsels 
and  operations  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One;  it  reminds  us  of 
the  immeasurable  distance  which  seperates  the  offspring  of 
yesterday  from  Him  whose  habitation  is  eternity;  and  while  it 
calls  us  to  the  performance  of  a  reasonable  service,  it  presses  on 
our  attention  the  danger  of  trusting  to  our  own  wisdom,  or  of 
leaning  to  our  own  understanding;  but  so  far  is  it  from  claim- 
ing an  implicit  acquiescence  in  its  authority,  previous  to  the 
most  rigorous  investigation  of  the  evidence  on  which  that 
authority  rests,  that  it  expressly  assures  us  that  the  Creator  is 
only  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, — that  His  oracles 
are  to  be  searched  with  humility  and  perseverance, — that  it  is 
our  duty  to  judge,  according  to  the  evidence  submitted  to  us, 
"  what  is  right ;"  and  that  we  may  ascertain  the  truth  of  its 
doctrines  by  weighing  their  moral  tendencies.  While  man  is 
thus  required  to  exercise  his  understanding  in  religion,  are  we 
not  authorized  to  say,  that  he  has  never  offered  a  greater  insult 
to  his  nature,  and  in  that  nature  to  the  God  that  made  him, 
than  when  he  began  to  depreciate  and  neglect  the  powers  of 
his  reason,  and  to  consider  their  use  in  the  service  of  his 
Creator  as  unnecessary  or  forbidden  1 

6.  It  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of  infidels  to  strengthen 
the  prejudice  against  which  I  am  now  contending;  to  give  to 
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Christianity  all  the  scorn  of  a  kindred  alliance  with  the  narrow 
and  degrading  superstitions  that  have  covered  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  represent  it  as  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
field  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  fruits  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  It  is  owing  to  this  prejudice  that  we  sometimes 
witness  the  same  individual  giving  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  in  science,  and  of  its 
imbecility  in  religion ;  advancing  in  the  one  by  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the  discovery  of  its  most  hidden 
truths,  and  remaining,  in  relation  to  the  other,  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  that  book  which  claims  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God.  Let  us  not  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  notion  so  false  and 
delusive,  nor  think  that  Ave  are  to  abandon  the  exercise  of 
reason  when  we  examine  the  authenticated  record  of  the  ways 
and  the  workings  of  the  Almighty.  Our  service  can  be  accept- 
able to  a  Being  of  infinite  intelligence  only  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  convictions  of  our  understandings  as  well  as  from  the 
grateful  feelings  of  our  hearts. 

7.  The  exercise  of  reason,  then,  is  essentially  required,  in  the 
first  place,  to  judge  of  the  evidence  off'ered  in  attestation  of 
divine  revelation ;  secondly,  to  interpret  its  meaning ;  thirdly, 
to  classify  its  contents ;  fourthly,  to  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween what  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  and  what  is 
already  clearly  understood  and  believed. 

In  examining  the  internal  evidences  in  particular,  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  is  essentially  required.  Without  this  there  would 
be  lost  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity, — its  exquisite  conformity,  as  brought  out  in  the 
writings  of  men  who  were  not  philosophers,  in  a  country  where 
little  of  that  philosophy  was  known,  to  all  that  the  most  pro- 
found metaphysical  research  has  been  able  to  discover  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind.* 

8.  The  conclusion  of  these  observations  on  the  office  of  reason 
in  religion  may  be  thus  summed  up : — The  office  of  reason  is  to 
judge  of  the  evidence  of  the  record  professing  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God.  When  we  are  satisfied  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  our  understanding  is  to  be  humbly  employed,  and 
with  dependence  upon  God,  in  ascertaining  its  sense:  and  what- 
ever doctrine  is  there  stated,  or  necessarily  implied  by  the 
harmony  of  its  different  parts,  is  to  be  admitted,  believed,  and 
held  fast,  Avhether  it  corroborate  or  contradict  the  notions 

*  Cook's  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  43. 
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which  our  previous  or  collateral  reasonings  have  led  us  to 
adopt.  It  is,  indeed,  more  flattering  to  the  human  mind  to  be 
accounted  a  judge  than  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  scholar  ; 
to  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  summon  divine  wisdom  to  its 
bar,  and  oblige  it  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  of  its  de- 
cisions, than  to  receive  them  upon  authority;  but  this  is  the 
safe  because  the  humble  path.  It  is  to  the  patient,  prayerful 
study  of  divine  truth,  by  its  own  light,  that  its  harmonies,  and 
connexions,  and  beauties,  most  freely  reveal  themselves,  as  the 
bud  discloses  to  the  solar  light  the  graces  it  refuses  to  the 
hand  of  violence.*  

CHAPTER  II. 

ON   THE   LAWS   OF  NATURE,  AND   OUR  BELIEF  IN   THEIR   CONTINUANCE. 

1.  It  is  the  intervention  of  human  agents  in  the  delivery  of 
a  divine  revelation  which  renders  it  necessary  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  its  heavenly  origin  is  attested. 
Their  mere  affirmation  concerning  the  divine  nature  of  their 
communications  cannot  be  received  unless  accompanied  by  in- 
dubitable proofs  of  their  being  commissioned  by  God  to  show 
unto  men  the  way  of  salvation.  These  proofs  may  be  both  in 
the  message  which  they  deliver,  and  in  the  credentials  which 
they  furnish  of  their  commission.  In  the  former,  we  have  the 
internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  divine  revelation ;  in  the 
latter,  the  miraculous  works  by  which  its  authority  is  attested. 
These  two  classes  of  evidences  strengthen  each  other,  and  it 
is  preposterous  to  disparage  the  one  with  the  view  of  exalting 
the  other. 

2.  As  a  miracle  is  a  sensible  deviation  from  the  known  laws 
of  nature,  and  as  a  suspension  of  these  laws  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected but  for  some  very  important  purpose  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  accomplished,  many  seem  to  feel  a  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  these  laws  have  ever,  on  any  occasion,  been 
suspended.  It  has  been  affirmed,  "  that  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  superior  to  every  other 
evidence,  and  to  that  of  historical  facts  the  best  established." 
This  assertion  has  no  other  authority  on  which  to  rest  than 
the  reputation  of  him  that  made  it.f  But  before  we  decide 
upon  this  point,  we  must  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  some 
of  the  terms  involved  in  the  inquiry. 

*  "Watson  on  the  Use  of  Reason,  &c.  +  La  Place. 
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3.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  law  is  a  rule  given  to 
an  agent,  according  to  which  he  is  to  act,  which  implies  a 
power  of  yielding  obedience.  There  can  be  no  objection,  how- 
ever, to  the  use  of  the  terra,  as  applied  to  the  order  of  nature, 
whether  in  matter  or  in  mind,  provided  we  remember,  that  in 
such  acceptation  its  meaning  can  only  be  that  uniform  mode 
of  acting  by  which  it  pleases  the  Deity  to  govern  the  world. 
The  laws  of  nature,  then,  signify  that  mode  of  acting  which 
the  Deity  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  governing  the  world  ; 
or  that  course  of  things  which  he  has  established  and  continues 
to  preserve.  Laws  of  nature  are  the  fixed  principles  or  rules 
by  which  the  creation,  as  known  to  us,  is  regulated. 

4.  To  those  who  deny  that  these  laws  have  been  fixed  by 
an  almighty  and  intelligent  Being,  the  Creator  and  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe,  we  do  not  address  ourselves.  To 
reason  with  them  concerning  the  temporary  suspension,  for 
important  purposes,  of  these  laws,  which  have,  in  their  opinion, 
existed  from  eternity,  independent  of  an  intelligent  Being, 
Vv^ould  indeed  be  preposterous.  But  to  those  who  admit  that 
this  world  is  the  workmanship  of  the  only  wise  God, — that  the 
laws  by  which  all  its  movements  are  directed,  and  by  which  its 
phenomena,  corporeal  and  mental,  are  produced,  were  established 
by  him,  it  seems  no  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  that  his 
power  can  suspend  or  alter  what  he  himself  has  fixed.  And 
if  it  be  admitted  that  God  could  do  this,  will  it  not  be  granted, 
that  in  regard  to  inanimate  matter  he  might  do  it  without 
injury  to  any  sentient  creature  1 

5.  The  contrary,  however,  has  been  affirmed.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  a  man  not  versed  in  astronomy  were  told  from  some 
authority  that  he  is  accustomed  to  respect,  that  on  a  certain 
day  it  had  been  observed  in  London  that  the  moon  did  not  set, 
but  was  visible  above  the  horizon  for  twenty-four  hours,  there 
is  little  doubt,  that  after  making  some  difficulty  about  it,  he  would 
come  at  last  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  In 
this  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any  extraordinary  or  irrational 
credulity.  The  experience  he  had  of  the  uniform  setting  and 
rising  of  the  moon  was  but  very  limited  ;  and  the  fact  alleged 
might  not  appear  to  him  more  extraordinary  than  many  of  the 
irregularities  to  which  that  luminary  is  subject.  Let  the  same 
thing  be  told  to  an  astronomer,  in  whose  mind  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  moon  were  necessarily  connected  with  a  vast 
number  of  other  appearances ;  who  knew,  for  example,  that  the 
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supposed  fact  could  not  have  happened  unless  the  moon  had 
exceedingly  deviated  from  that  orbit  in  -which  it  has  always 
moved,  or  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  had  been  suddenly 
changed,  or  that  the  atmospherical  refraction  had  been  increased 
to  an  extent  that  was  never  known.  Any  of  all  these  events 
must  have  affected  such  a  vast  number  of  others,  that  as  no 
such  thing  was  ever  before  perceived,  an  incredible  body  of 
evidence  is  brought  to  ascertain  the  continuance  of  the  moon 
in  her  regular  course.  Against  the  uniformity,  therefore,  of 
such  laws,  it  is  impossible  for  testimony  to  prevail 

G.  In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  alluded 
to  in  this  quotation,  supposing  it  had  occurred,  would  have 
taken  place  for  no  purpose,  and  for  that  reason  is  excluded 
from  comparison  with  the  miracles  that  have  attested  divine 
revelation.  In  the  second  place,  the  writer  supposes  that  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  take  place  without 
producing  injury, — a  supposition  wdiich  may  be  in  accordance 
with  fatalism,  but  which  is  inadmissible  by  those  "who  believe 
that  nature  and  its  laws  are  the  constitutions  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  who  therefore  can 
prevent  any  derangement  arising  from  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  established  order  of  things.  And  thirdly,  he  affirms, 
as  Hume  did  before  him,  that  against  the  uniformity  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  testimony  to 
prevail. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  a 
few  remarks  are  necessary. 

The  great  character,  as  Dr.  Brown  remarks,  of  those  changes 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  live,  is  the  regularity  which  they 
exhibit, — a  regularity  that  enables  us  to  accommodate  our 
plans  with  perfect  foresight  to  circumstances  which  may  not 
yet  have  begun  to  exist.  We  observe  the  varying  phenomena 
as  they  are  continually  taking  place  around  us  and  within  us, 
and  the  observation  may  seem  to  be,  and  truly  is,  of  a  single 
moment ;  but  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  us  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive. It  is,  virtually,  information  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future,  as  well  as  of  the  present.  The  change  which  we  know 
in  the  actual  circumstances  observed,  we  believe  to  have  taken 
place  as  often  as  the  circumstances  before  were  similar;  and 
we  believe  also,  that  it  will  continue  to  take  place  as  often 
as  future  circumstances  shall  in  this  respect  have  an  exact 
resemblance  to  the  present.     What  we  thus  believe  is  always 
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verified  by  subsequent  observation.  The  future,  when  it 
arrives,  we  find  to  be  only  the  past  under  another  form ;  or, 
if  it  seem  to  present  to  us  new  phenomena,  we  do  not  consider 
these  as  resulting  from  any  altered  tendencies  of  succession  in 
the  substances  which  thus  appear  to  be  varied,  but  only  from 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  substances  themselves 
have  been  brought  together, — circumstances  in  which,  if  they 
had  existed  before,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
exhibited  phenomena  precisely  the  same.* 

8.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  universally  admitted,  that  our  belief 
in  the  constancy  of  nature  is  an  original  principle  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  is  as  strong  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  existence  as 
at  any  subsequent  period.  Experience,  however  varied  and 
extended,  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  this  inherent  prin- 
ciple. If,  at  any  time,  a  doubt  exists,  the  doubt  relates  not  to 
the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  nature, — not  to  the  fact,  that 
the  same  antecedents  will  be  followed  by  the  same  consequents, 
but  to  the  question,  what  the  antecedents  actually  are  in  any 
given  case]  The  object  of  experiments  is  to  ascertain  this. 
But  the  primary  belief  in  the  established  relation  between 
similar  antecedents  and  consequents  is  firm  and  unwavering 
in  all  circumstances. 

9.  The  harmony  between  this  instinctive  belief  and  the 
actual  constancy  of  the  course  of  things  around  us  is  complete. 
Nature  does  not  deceive  us.  We  believe  as  firmly  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  as  that  it  rose  to-day  or  yesterday,  and 
our  anticipations  are  always  verified.  This  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  nature  is  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  In 
the  first  place  we  are  forewarned  thereby  how  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  order  established  in  the  physical  world.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  a  powerful  influence  on  our  moral  de- 
portment, and  on  all  our  relations  public  and  domestic.  In 
the  third  place,  this  principle  bears  on  our  future  well-being  by 
teaching  us  that  we  are  hereafter  to  reap  according  to  what  v.e 
now  sow.  But  while,  for  beneficent  purposes,  the  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  firmly  impressed  on  the  human  mind, — 
and  the  actual  uniformity  in  the  constitution  of  things  accords 
with  this  belief, — there  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world  may,  for  suitable  ends,  temporarily  suspend  its  laws, 
or  that  such  deviation  from  the  established  course  may  be 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses. 
*  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  pp.  11, 13. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MIRACLES — THEIR  NAMES  IN  SCRIPTURE — WHAT  IS  A  MIRACLE  ? — DR.  THOMAS 
brown's   views— TRENCH,  BEARD,  AND  VAUGHAN'S  VIEWS. 

1.  Those  works  of  God,  which  are  above  and  beyond  nature, 
are  in  Scripture  termed  wonders,  signs,  powers,  and  sometimes 
simply  Avorks.  The  term  "wonder"  is  taken  from  the  effect 
of  astonishment  which  the  work  produces  on  the  beholder,  and 
is  transferred  to  the  work  itself.  Mark  ii.  12;  iv.  41 ;  vi.  .51 ; 
viii.  37;  Acts  iii.  10,  11.  The  term  "sign"  denotes  a  token 
and  indication  of  the  near  presence  and  working  of  God. 
Miracles,  as  signs,  are  demonstrations  of  the  divine  commission 
of  the  person  who  works  them.  "  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle 
were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  mighty  deeds."  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  The  term  "powers,"  as 
applied  to  miracles,  is  derived  from  the  cause,  and  ascribed  to 
the  effect.  Acts  ii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  Miracles 
are  sometimes  called  "  works."  Matt.  xi.  2.  They  are  the 
wonderful  works  of  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is,  that  "  he  doeth 
wondrous  works." 

2.  No  doubt  the  works  which  we  behold  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  are  wonderful ;  the  growing  of  the  grass,  the 
springing  of  the  seed,  the  rising  of  the  sun,  are  most  wonderful. 
But  when  God,  who  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  works  above  and  beyond  the  known  laws  of  nature,  the 
effect  is  miraculous.  We  may  admit  that  the  seed  that  multi- 
plies in  the  furrow  is  as  marvellous  as  the  bread  that  multiplied 
in  Christ's  hands ;  that  the  miracle,  in  one  view,  is  not  a 
greater  manifestation  of  God's  power  than  the  ordinary  and 
often  repeated  processes  of  nature.  In  these  "the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  Rom. 
i.  20.  In  these  God  speaks  at  all  times  and  to  all  men.  But 
in  the  miracle,  which  is  a  deviation  from  his  ordinary  mode  of 
acting  and  of  speaking,  jGod  is  addressing  a  special  message  to 
mankind. 

3.  It  has  been  said,  that  though  the  miracle  is  above  and 
beyond  nature,  it  is  not  against  nature, — it  is  not  a  violation 
of  a  natural  law." 

4.  The  first  writer  who  introduced  this  mode  of  speaking 

*  Trench  on  Miracles,  p.  14,  Voices  of  tlie  Church.  Vaughan's  Age  and 
Christianity,  p.  91. 
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about  miracles  was  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  a  note  in  his  second 
edition  of  his  w^ork  on  Cause  and  Effect.  That  distinguished 
man  was  not  entirely  satisfied  himself  that  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  new  view  of  miracles,  as  suggested  in  that  note,  had 
the  merit  of  originality.  My  own  opinion,  which  was  the  same 
then  as  it  is  now,  I  communicated  freely  to  my  able  and  acute 
friend.  The  leading  passage  in  the  note  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  is  not  in  any  miscalculation  of  the  force  of  general 
testimony,  whether  original  or  derived,  that  the  error  of  Mr. 
Hume's  abstract  argument  consists.  It  lies  far  deeper;  in  the 
false  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  he  has  given,  as  a  '  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature.'  The  laws  of  nature  surely  are  not 
violated  when  a  new  antecedent  is  followed  by  a  new  conse- 
quent; they  are  violated  only  when,  the  antecedent  being  ex- 
actly the  same,  a  different  consequent  is  the  result.  When  we 
have  once  brought  our  mind  to  believe  in  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  cannot  know  what  we  should  either  believe 
or  disbelieve  as  to  the  succession  of  events ;  since  we  must,  in 
that  case,  have  abandoned  for  the  time  the  only  principle  on 
which  the  relation  of  cause  and  efifect  is  founded.  With  Mr. 
Hume's  view  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle — if  we  rashly  give  our 
assent  to  his  definition— it  seems  to  me  not  very  easy  to  get 
the  better  of  his  sceptical  argument.  A  miracle  is  not  a 
violation  of  any  law  of  nature.  It  involves,  therefore,  primarily, 
no  contradiction  nor  physical  absurdity.  It  has  nothing  in  it 
which  is  inconsistent  with  our  belief  of  the  most  undeviating 
uniformity  of  nature;  for  it  is  not  the  sequence  of  a  different 
event  when  the  preceding  circumstances  have  been  the  same ; 
it  is  an  effect  that  is  new  to  our  observation,  because  it  is  the 
result  of  new  and  peculiar  circumstances.  The  antecedent  has 
been  different,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  consequent 
also  should  be  different.  While  every  miracle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  antecedent,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  but  not  as 
contrary  to  that  course. 

5.  "  The  assertor  of  a  miracle, — according  to  the  Yiew  which 
I  have  taken  of  it,  and  which  seems  to  me  impossible  not 
to  take  of  it, — is  not  the  assertor  of  a  violation  of  a  law  of 
nature.  What  he  asserts  is  the  operation  of  a  Power  that 
must  be  allowed  to  have  existed  truly  at  the  moment  of  the 
alleged  miraculous  event,  whether  Ave  admit  or  do  not  admit 
that  particular  operation, — the  greatest  of  all  existing  powers, 
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since  it  is  by  it  alone  that  every  other  power  of  nature  is  what 
it  is, — and  of  which,  what  we  term  the  laws  of  nature,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  continued  manifestation. 

6.  "  If  the  existence  of  the  Deity  be  admitted,  and  with  his 
existence  the  possibility  of  his  agency,  then  is  the  evidence  of 
his  asserted  agency  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
evidence  of  any  other  extraordinary  event  that  is  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  any  other  new  combination  of  physical  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  to  be  met,  not  with  a  positive  denial,  nor 
with  a  refusal  to  examine  it,  but  with  a  cautious  slowness  of 
dissent  proportioned  to  the  extraordinariness  of  the  marvellous 
phenomenon.  He  who  was  able  to  form  the  universe  as  it  is, 
and  to  give  life  to  man  and  everything  which  lives,  may  be 
presumed,  if  such  be  his  pleasure,  to  be  capable  of  giving  life 
to  a  body  that  lies  before  us  in  death,  inert  and  insensible 
indeed  at  present,  but  not  more  inert  and  insensible  than 
the  mass  which  was  first  animated  with  a  living  soul.  God 
exists  ;  his  power  is  ever  present  with  us ;  and  it  is  capable 
of  performing  all  which  we  term  miraculous. 

7.  "It  is  indeed  essential  for  our  belief  of  any  miraculous  event, 
that  there  should  be  the  appearance  of  some  gracious  purpose 
which  the  miracle  may  be  supposed  to  fulfil,  since  all  which  we 
know  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Power  in  the  universe, 
indicates  some  previous  purpose  of  that  kind.  The  same 
principle  which  leads  us  to  expect  the  light  of  another  day 
from  the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun  above  the  horizon,  or,  in 
a  case  more  analogous,  because  more  extraordinary,  the  fall  of 
a  stone  from  the  sky,  if  the  circumstances  should  recur  which 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  rare  meteor,  would 
justify  our  expectation  of  the  still  rarer  phenomena,  which  are 
termed  miracles,  if  we  had  reason  to  believe  at  any  time,  that 
circumstances  had  occurred,  in  which  the  happiness  that  was  in 
the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  the  original  miracle  of  creation, 
would  be  promoted  by  a  renewal  of  his  mighty  agency. — If  it 
be  admitted  that  a  Power  exists  who  wrought  the  great  miracle 
of  creation  with  a  gracious  view  to  the  happiness  of  man, — 
that  a  revelation,  of  which  the  manifest  tendency  was  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  man,  was  necessary, — and  that,  if  a  revelation 
were  deigned  to  man,  a  miracle,  or  a  series  of  miracles,  might 
be  regarded  as  a  very  probable  sanction  of  it;  then  the  evidence 
of  miracles  is  to  be  examined  precisely  like  the  evidence  of  any 
other  extraordinary,  event.     There  is  no  violation  of  a  law  of 
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nature,  but  tliere  is  a  new  consequent  of  a  new  antecedent. 
There  is  not  a  phenomenon,  however  familiar  now,  which  had 
not  at  one  time  a  beginning.  Everything  has  once  been 
miraculous,  if  miraculous  mean  only  that  which  results  from 
the  direct  operation  of  a  Divine  Power;  and  the  most  strenuous 
rejecter  of  all  miracles,  therefore,  if  we  trace  him  to  his  origin, 
through  the  successive  generations  of  mankind,  is  an  exhibitor, 
in  his  own  person,  of  indubitable  evidence  of  a  miracle!" 

8.  This  is  clear  and  ingenious,  but  not  original.  Apart  from 
the  phraseology,  is  there  anything  substantially  different  from 
the  views  that  have  always  been  held  respecting  miracles'? 
Dr.  Brown  maintains  that  there  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  the  case  of  a  miracle,  because  the. new  and  extra- 
ordinary sequence  is  the  result  of  a  new  and  extraordiniiry 
antecedent.  Let  the  writer  be  mentioned  who  on  this  subject 
ever  held  a  different  doctrine.  I  know  not  any.  Have  not  all 
held, — do  not  all  hold,  that  the  antecedent  to  the  extraordinary 
work,  called  a  miracle,  is  God, — the  power,  or  the  will  of  God? 

9.  He  admits  that  a  miracle  is  "  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,"  but  "■  not  contrary  to  that  course."  "  That  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder,"  says  he,  "apparently  as  inert  as  the  dust  on 
which  we  tread,  should  suddenly  turn  into  a  force  of  the  most 
destructive  kind,  all  the  previous  circumstances  continuing 
exactly  the  same,  would  be  indeed  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature ;  but  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  it,  if  the  change  were 
preceded  by  the  application  of  a  spark.  It  would  not  be  more 
so  (more  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature)  if  the  antecedent 
were  any  other  existing  power,  of  equal  efficacy ;  and  the 
physical  influence  which  we  ascribe  to  a  single  spark,  it  would 
surely  not  be  too  much  to  claim  for  that  Being,  to  whom  we 
have  been  led,  by  the  most  convincing  evidence,  to  refer  the 
very  existence  of  the  explosive  mass  itself,  and  of  all  the 
surrounding  bodies  on  which  it  operates,  and  who  has  not  a  less 
powerful  empire  over  nature  now,  than  he  had  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  arose,  and  was  what  he  willed  it  to  be. 
To  that  Almighty  Power  the  kindling  of  a  mass  of  gunpowder, 
to  which  our  humble  skill  is  adequate,  is  not  more  easy  than 
any  of  the  wonders  which  we  term  miraculous.  Whatever 
he  wills  to  exist  flows  naturally  from  that  will.  Events  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  if  truly  taking  place,  would  be  only  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  acknowledged  Powers  of  Nature,  pro- 
ducing, indeed,  what  no   other  power  might  be  capable  of 
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producing,  but  what  would  deserve  as  mucla  to  be  considered 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power  from  whicli  it  flows, 
as  any  other  phenomenon  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  its  particular  antecedent." 

10.  A  miracle,  then,  according  to  this  distinguished  philoso- 
pher, is  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  but 
not  contrary  to  nature.  And  why  ?  Because  as  every  ordinary 
antecedent  has  its  ordinary  effect,  so,  an  extraordinary  ante- 
cedent— the  power  of  God — is  followed  by  an  extraordinary 
result.  But  surely  that  which  is  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  and  which  is  above  and  beyond  nature,  may  be  said  to 
be  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  not  natural  for 
a  person  born  blind  to  see.  Is  there  any  impropriety  in  saying, 
that  the  miraculous  bestowment  of  sight  upon  such  a  person 
is  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature?  It  is  not  natural 
for  a  person  who  has  been  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb, 
to  be  able  to  walk.  Is  there  impropriety  in  saying,  that  the 
miraculous  bestowment  of  power  to  walk,  as  it  can  only  come 
from  a  Power  that  is  above  nature,  is  contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  nature? 

1 1 .  The  phraseology  is  objectionable  which  describes  the  power 
of  God  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  Powers  of  Nature.  God, 
from  whom  all  nature  has  received  its  existence,  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  what  are  termed  the  Powers  of  Nature.  He  "  who 
is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  is  above  nature,  giving  it  form, 
and  order,  and  beauty.  I  am  well  aware  that  Dr.  Brown  meant 
nothing  erroneous  by  the  use  of  this  language:  but  it  is  in 
itself  objectionable,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

12.  If  on  the  ground,  that  in  the  case  of  miracles  there  is  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  extraordinary  effect — an  extraordinary 
antecedent  preceding  the  miraculous  result, — if  on  this  ground 
it  is  maintained,  that  there  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
I  am  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine.  But  while  I  acquiesce 
in  this  opinion,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  doctrine  is  any 
new  discovery.  Men  may  have  used  incautious  language  in 
regard  to  this  subject;  but  what  respectable  writer  on  miracles 
has  held  a  contrary  tenet?  "What  Christian  author  has  ever 
held  that  a  miracle  is  a  physical  contradiction, — such  a  con- 
tradiction, or  violation,  as  would  take  place,  when  the  antece- 
dent being  exactly  the  same,a  different  consequent  is  the  result  I 

1 3.  Nor  will  it  now  be  denied  by  any  one  that  Dr.  Campbell  has 
unnecessarily  expatiated  on  the  origin  of  our  belief  in  testimony 
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as  a  principle  of  our  constitution.  Dr.  Brown  lias  stated  the 
matter  most  truly  in  saying  that  "  the  great  mistake  of  that 
argument  (Mr.  Hume's)  does  not  consist,  as  has  been  imagined, 
in  a  miscalculation  of  the  force  of  testimony  in  general :  for 
the  principle  of  the  calculation  must  be  conceded  to  him,  that, 
whatever  be  the  source  of  our  early  faith  in  testimony,  the 
rational  credit,  which  we  afterwards  give  to  it,  in  any  case, 
depends  on  our  belief  of  the  less  improbability  of  the  facts 
reported,  than  of  the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  the  reporter.  If 
the  probabilities  were  reversed,  and  if  it  appeared  to  us  less 
probable,  that  any  fact  should  have  happened  as  stated,  than 
that  the  reporter  of  it  should  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
real  circumstances,  or  desirous  of  deceiving  us,  it  matters  little 
from  w^hat  principle  our  faith  in  testimony  may  primarily  have 
flowed :  for  there  is  surely  no  one  wdio  will  contend,  that,  in 
such  a  case,  we  should  be  led  by  any  principle  of  our  nature  to 
credit  that  which  appeared  to  us,  at  the  very  time  at  which  we 
gave  it  our  assent,  unworthy  of  being  credited,  or,  in  other 
words,  less  likely  to  be  true  than  to  be  false." 

14.  In  regard  to  the  statements  of  Trench,  Beard,  and 
Vaughan,  respecting  miracles,  I  have  to  observe, — 

15.  First,  that  while  the  terms,  "violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  ought  to  be  avoided,!  cannot  see  how  in  this  case  what  is 
admitted  to  be  above  and  beyond  nature,  is  not  really  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a  heavy  body  should  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  but  if  at  the  moment  of  my  passing  under  a  falling 
body,  it  is  prevented  from  falling,  is  not  the  law^  suspended  1 

16.  Secondly,  Trench  denies  that  a  miracle  is  against  nature 
or  contrary  to  nature.  "  The  miracle  is  not  thus  unnatural, 
nor  can  it  be."  Are  we  then  to  view  the  miracle  as  a  natural 
occurrence  1  We  are,  according  to  this  writer,  because  "  the 
true  miracle  is  a  higher  and  purer  nature,  coming  down  out 
of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into  this  world  of  ours, 
which  so  many  discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed.  The  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  can  in  no  way  be  termed  against  nature,  seeing 
that  the  sickness  which  was  healed  was  against  the  true  nature 
of  men  ;  that  it  is  sickness  which  is  abnormal,  and  not  health. 
The  healing  is  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  order." 

17.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  miracle  being  natural  is  ex- 
traordinary, as  in  reality  it  does  away  with  the  miraculous  alto- 
gether.    It  is  a  bringing  down  of  powers  from  a  department 
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of  nature  that  is  above  and  beyond  us^  and  not  known  to  us, 
to  this  world,  which  is  known  to  us.  Our  objection  to  the 
statement  is,  not  merely  that  it  is  using  the  word  nature  in 
a  double  acceptation, — applying  it  to  nature  as  known,  and 
to  nature  as  unknown; — but  that  the  antecedent  of  the  miracle 
is  a  power  in  nature  ; — as  truly  in  nature  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell, — and  therefore  the 
miracle  is  only  a  miracle  in  regard  to  us,  but  no  miracle  in 
itself.  It  is  produced  by  causes  already  at  work  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature,  and  the  doer  of  it  is  to  be  recognised  as  one 
who  has  a  clearer,  a  deeper,  and  an  earlier  insight  than  others 
into  her  laws  and  the  springs  of  her  power.  In  what  is  this 
different  from  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  concerning 
miracles  1 

18.  Thirdly,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Trench,  and  I  know  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  from  whom  later  writers  have,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
borrowed  much  of  their  phraseology  upon  this  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  Brown,  it  is  the  Deity  willing  an  unusual  effect,  and  the 
desired  change  ensues.  The  will  of  the  Deity  is  the  antecedent, 
the  miracle  is  the  sequence.  A  new  power  is  introduced  into 
nature,  and  from  its  operation  new  effects  follow.  A  new 
antecedent  coming  into  action,  a  new  consequent  necessarily 
ensues. 

19.  What  is  decidedly  objectionable  here  is  the  classing  of 
divine  power  among  natural  causes.  It  is  wrong  to  place  the 
Divine  will  among  natural  causes,  because  it  was  from  the  Divine 
will  that  nature  proceeded,  and  on  this  Supreme  Power  it  con- 
tinually depends  ;  a  power  therefore  above  and  beyond  nature. 
When  this  power  interferes,  "  and  produces  an  effect  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  such  inter- 
ference is  not  the  operation  of  another  natural  law ;  it  is  that 
power  which  is  above  nature,  showing  itself  to  be  a  power  over 
nature,  and  capable  of  counterworking  any  of  those  laws  at 
the  pleasure  of  its  divine  Possessor,  when  any  divine  end 
requires  it."  * 

20.  How  the  will  of  the  Deity  operates  in  producing  the  un- 
usual effect  is,  of  course,  what  so  distinguished  a  philosopher  as 
Brown  never  thought  of  explaining.  This  fault  is  chargeable 
on  Trench  and  on  Dr.  Vaughan.  The  latter  speaks  of  a  new- 
power  coming  in,  capable  of  giving  a  j^^i^^t Ocular  direction  to 

*  Wardlavv  ou  Miracles,  p.  30. 
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natural  causes,  so  that  a  particular  event  follows.  Whether 
the  Deity  when  he  interposes  to  produce  an  unusual  effect, 
that  is,  a  miraculous  work,  operates  by  giving  a  particular 
direction  to  natural  causes,  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture.  It  is 
no  doubt  an  attempt  to  explain  that  which  is  inexplicable,  to 
throAV  light  on  what  will  remain  hidden  from  man,  and  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  the  opponent  of  miracles  from  a  province 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  All  such 
attempts  are  worse  than  unphilosophical  and  useless,  for  in  place 
of  making  the  subject  more  clear,  they  invest  it  with  mysticism. 
Why  should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  in  alluding  to  His  mighty 
works  who  speaks  and  it  is  done,  to  say,  that  in  producing  a 
miraculous  work,  he  gives  a  particular  direction  to  natural 
causes,  and  that  a  miracle  may  be  no  more  than  the  putting  of 
one  set  of  these  causes  into  action  in  place  of  another  1  Why  sup- 
pose any  vinculum  between  the  will  of  God,  and  the  effect  which, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  he  desires  to  produce  1  He 
who  at  the  beginning  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,"  has  only  to  will  the  existence  of  a  world,  and  a  world 
starts  into  being  : 

All  power  is  his,  and  whatsoe'er  he  wills, 
The  will  itself  omnipotent  fulfils. 

21.  A  miracle  is  a  work  of  God,  contrary  to,  above  and  be- 
yond, the  known  ordinary  laws  of  nature, — a  work  in  which  there 
may  be  a  suspension  of  these  laws, — an  operation  above  these 
laws.  No,  says  Spinosa ;  the  miracle  is  making  God  to  con- 
tradict himself,  for  the  law  which  was  violated  by  the  miracle 
is  as  much  God's  law,  as  the  miracle  which  violated  it.  The 
miracle,  says  Trench,  is  not  a  discord  in  nature,  but  the  coming 
in  of  an  higher  harmony  ;  not  disorder,  but  instead  of  the 
order  of  earth,  the  order  of  heaven  ;  not  the  violation  of  law, 
but  that  which  continually,  even  in  this  natural  world,  is 
taking  place,  the  comprehension  of  a  lower  law  by  a  higher ; 
in  this  case  the  comprehension  of  a  lower  natural,  by  an  higher 
spiritual  law. 

22 .  The  answer  to  this  not  very  clear  statement  is  simple  and 
obvious.  In  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  it  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  of  Spinosa,  that  a  miracle,  considered  as  a  coun- 
teraction or  suspension  of  a  physical  law,  is  a  discord,  a  con- 
tradiction. Did  the  writer  forget,  that  the  term  law  when 
applied  to  the  course  of  nature  is  used  in   a  secondary  or 
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metaplnorical  sense?  Did  he  overlook  the  very  obvious  fact, 
that  Almighty  Power  may,  at  any  time,  modify  or  change  the 
order  of  the  physical  world,  without  breaking  in  upon  the 
harmony  of  the  universe  1  To  change  or  annihilate  moral  law, 
and  equity,  and  moral  order,  is  a  very  different  thing.  Omni- 
potence itself  cannot  do  this.  A  righteous  judge  will  not 
overbear  by  power,  justice  and  just  judgment.  In  the  physical 
world  the  case  is  totally  different.  Almighty  Power  may 
suspend,  for  wise  and  good  reasons,  the  operation  of  a  natural 
law,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  usually  works.  If  there  be  no 
moral  hindrance,  why,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  should  it 
not  do  so  ? 

23.  The  statement  of  Trench  would  seem  to  confound  moral 
with  natural  or  physical  law.  To  violate  the  former  \vould 
indeed  be  '•  a  discord,  a  disorder."  Whoever  supposed  that  in 
the  working  of  a  miracle  any  moral  law  was  violated  ?  We 
know  that  this  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible,  because  God, 
most  righteous  and  holy,  never  can  do  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  perfection  of  his  nature — never  can  do  anything 
opposed  to  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  government.  For  this 
reason,  w^e  hold  that  a  miracle  never  has  been  wrought,  and 
never  will  be  wrought,  but  for  an  end  worthy  of  the  infinitely 
wise  God. 

24.  The  probability  of  miracles,  when  such  ends  present  them- 
selves, will  be  afterwards  noticed.     In  the  meantime,  it  may 

be  observed,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding-  of 

.       .  . 

this  subject,  that  we  keep  in  view  the  great  difference  between 

the  moral  and  the  material,  between  the  corporeal  and  the 
spiritual,  in  the  universe  of  God.  Who  would  put  the  inert, 
mechanical  creation  in  comparison  with  the  rational,  account- 
able, and  immortal  beings  that  God  has  made, — that  he  has 
made  in  his  own  image,  and  capable  of  making  progress  with- 
out limit  in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  1  Who  would 
put  this  inert  mass  of  matter, — harmoniously  disposed  by  in- 
finite wisdom  as  it  is, — in  comparison  with  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  one  intelligent  and  immortal 
creature  ?  If  we  cannot  conceive  this  to  be  done  by  any  one, 
why  should  any  one  object  to  God's  rendering  the  physical 
creation  subservient  to  the  religious  and  moral  improvement 
of  man  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  suspending,  or  counter- 
working, natural  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  moral 
and  eternal  good  of  millions  of  intelligent  beings  ?     This  is  so 
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far  from  being  a  discord,  that  its  design  is  to  bring  about 
harmony, — it  is  so  far  from  being  a  disorder,  that  its  end  is 
to  magnify  and  make  honourable  that  law,  whose  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the  order  of  the  universe. 

25.  How  beautifully  does  the  order  of  physical  nature  minister 
to  the  necessities  of  man  !  By  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
nature  is  so  arranged  and  governed,  that  in  all  her  vicissitudes 
and  operations,  she  is  the  instructress  and  the  friend  of  man. 
The  brightness  and  the  beauty  with  which  it  is  adorned,  serve 
to  gratify  his  senses,  and  add  to  his  happiness.  The  grass 
that  grows,  and  the  seed  that  multiplies,  are  intended  for  his 
use  :  and  through  this  medium  the  bountiful  Father  of  all 
opens  his  hand  and  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living  thing. 
This  no  doubt  is  done  by  an  admirable  regularity,  by  an  un- 
failing succession  :  but  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  for  the  good 
of  man,  may  temporally  interpose,  and  by  working  in  a  way 
that  the  ordinary  natural  laws  cannot  work,  give  convincing 
and  most  satisfying  evidence,  that  it  is  He  who  speaks ; — 
that  the  message  of  mercy  and  lovingkindness  is  from  himself; 
— and  that  He  addresses  it  with  authority,  but  with  tender 
compassion,  to  his  sinful  creatures.  Is  it  not  weakness,  is  it 
not  childishness,  to  deny,  that  for  a  purpose  so  vast  and  glo- 
rious as  their  recovery  to  holiness  and  to  happiness,  he  may 
do  so,  and  that  his  doing  so  is  highly  probable  ?  In  propor- 
tion to  the  probability  that  He  whose  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works  will  interpose  for  the  salvation  of  man,  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  he  will  interpose  for  its  confirmation  by  the  work- 
ing of  "signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  the 
bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

2G.  The  delusion  has  been  practised,  in  some  cases,  perhaps 
wilfully,  of  confounding  physical  with  moral  laws, — the  mere 
matte/of  the  universe  with  the  living,  intelligent,  accountable, 
and  immortal  beings  who  dwell  in  it.  When  we  speak  of  a 
natural  law,  what  can  we  mean,  if  we  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
words  which  we  use,  but  an  invariable  connexion  between 
antecedents  and  sequences,  the  uniformity  of  which  we  call  a 
law,  but  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all,  and  which  the  divine  will  may  change 
or  annihilate  1  When  we  speak  of  a  moral  law,  we  refer  to 
that  which  lias  an  immutable  and  eternal  existence,  and  which. 
Omnipotence  cannot  counterwork  or  destroy: — which  Omni- 
potence can  neither  make  nor  unmake. 
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27.  I  confess  tliat,  to  me,  the  mass  of  inert  matter  which  con- 
stitutes the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  notwithstanding  its  well- 
regulated  order,  its  beauty  and  brightness,  is  so  greatly  inferior 
to  the  moral  world — to  man  a  moral  agent,  and  immortal 
being,  that  it  surprises  me  not  that  the  beneficent  Father  of 
ail  should  interpose,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  operate 
upon  it, — when  miraculous  operations  are  required  for  the 
moral,  the  spiritual,  and  the  eternal  well-being  of  man.  It 
is  childish  weakness,  it  is  marvellous  ignorance,  not  to  admit 
the  very  great  probability  that  God  would  interpose,  when 
his  interposition  was  intended  to  magnify  and  honour  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world  ; — and  that  he  would  give  demon- 
stration of  his  interposition  by  arresting  or  new-directing  that 
same  order  of  physical  nature  which  he  himself  had  fixed  : 
or,  by  making  manifest  his  extraordinary  interposition,  by  the 
extraordinary  results  .that  follow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ASSAULT  ON  MIRACLES — THE  U]NrSOUNDNESS  OF  HUME's  ARGUJEENT, 

1.  According  to  Mr.  Hume,  testimony  cannot  prove  the 
reality  of  a  miracle,  because,  as  he  alleges,  it  is  contrary  to 
experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to 
experience  that  testimony  should  be  false ;  and  it  will  always 
be  more  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  should  have  taken  place,  than  that  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses should  have  been  deceived,  or  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  deceive  others.  We  have  had  experience  of  the  in- 
variable uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature,  but  we  have  had 
no  such  experience  of  the  invariable  uniformity  of  the  truth 
of  testimony.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  found  testimony  to 
be  often  false.  No  testimony,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
a  miracle  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its 
falsehood  would  appear  to  be  more  miraculous  than  the  events 
which  it  was  designed  to  establish. 

2.  There  have  been  many  able  refutations  of  this  plausible, 
but  sophistical  argument ; — an  argument  which  owes  its 
celebrity  to  its  plausibility,  and  nothing  to  its  solidity; — but 
the  ablest  has  been  by  Principal  Campbell.  I  admit  that  the 
first  section,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  half  of  his 
Essay,  might  have  been  spared.  In  this  he  shows  that  Hume's 
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argument  is  founded  on  a  false  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the 
evidence  of  testimony  is  derived  solely  from  experience. 
"  That  the  evidence  of  testimony  is  derived  solely  from  expe- 
rience, which  seems  to  be  an  axiom  of  this  writer,  is  at  least 
not  so  incontestable  a  truth  as  he  supposes  it  :  that,  on  the 
contrary,  testimony  hath  a  natural  and  original  influence  on 
belief,  antecedent  to  experience,  will,  I  imagine,  easily  be 
evinced.  For  this  purpose,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  ear- 
liest assent  which  is  given  to  testimony  by  children,  and 
w^hich  is  previous  to  all  experience,  is  in  fact  the  most  un- 
limited ;  that  by  a  gradual  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  gra- 
dually contracted,  and  reduced  to  narrower  bounds.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  our  diffidence  in  testimony  is  the  result  of 
experience,  is  more  philosophical,  because  more  consonant  to 
truth,  than  to  say  that  our  faith  in  testimony  has  this  founda- 
tion. Accordingly,  youth,  which  is  inexperienced,  is  credulous  : 
age,  on  the  contrary,  is  distrustful.  Exactly  the  reverse  would 
be  the  case,  were  the  authors  doctrine  just." 

3.  Now,  what  may  justly  be  said  of  this  is,  that  while  it  is 
true,  it  is  not  to  the  point.  Whether  the  disposition  to  give 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  others, — a  disposition  which  chil- 
dren exhibit  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  be  an  original 
principle  of  our  nature,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  refutation  of  this  sophistical  argument,  to  spend  time 
and  labour  to  prove.  He  fully  admits,  what  indeed  cannot 
be  denied,  that  experience  is  the  measure  that  regulates,  and 
which  ought  to  regulate,  the  degree  of  confidence  which  we 
repose  in  testimony  : — it  is  the  test  by  which  to  compute  the 
amount  of  credit  due  to  it  in  particular  instances.  Though 
there  be  inherent  in  the  human  mind  a  susceptibility  to 
believe  the  testimony  of  our  fellow-men,  yet,  if  we  have  found 
that  testimony  has  been  false  in  given  circumstances,  and  has 
deceived  us,  we  become  distrustful  of  such  testimony,  and  alto- 
gether withhold  our  confidence. 

4.  But  if  our  distrust  or  diffidence  in  testimony  be  the 
result  of  experience,  so  also  is  our  confidence  in  testimony  the 
effect  of  experience.  The  confidence  of  children  is  credulity, 
— it  is  therefore  valueless  in  regard  to  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration. How  do  we  acquire  an  enlightened,  discriminating 
confidence  in  testimony"?  How,  but  by  experience, — by  that 
discriminating  between  different  descriptions  of  testimony 
which  must  be  the  result  of  experience?     It  was  of  no  use 
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therefore  in  Principal  Campbell  to  spend  time  in  establishing 
a  position  which,  though  true,  is  beside  the  mark,  and  does  not 
in  the  least  aid  him  in  advancing  to  his  conclusion; — as  was 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

5.  He  admits,  and  all  must  admit,  that  the  diffidence  in 
testimony  which  arises  from  experience,  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
diffidence  in  testimony  generally ; — that  gradually  experience 
teaches  us  accurately  to  discriminate  between  different  descrip- 
tions of  testimony, — between  what  is  worthy  of  all  confidence 
and  w^hat  is  worthy  of  none.  In  this  way,  we  are  taught 
diffidence  in  testimony  and  confidence  in  testimony ; — that 
is,  we  are  taught  by  experience  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  kinds  of  testimony, — between  what  we  are  to  believe 
and  what  w^e  are  to  disbelieve. 

6.  Hume's  argument  rests  entirely  on  sophisms: — on  his 
ambiguous  and  artful  use  of  the  words  experience  and  testimony; 
— and  also  on  his  assuming  as  true,  what  we  affirm  is  false,  viz. 
that  a  miracle  is  a  physical  contradiction,  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

7.  In  order  clearly  to  perceive  this,  we  may  here  repeat  his 
argument.  It  may  be  thus  stated : — "  A  miracle  is  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature:  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  for  as  there  is  no 
such  uniform  experience  of  the  truth  of  human  testimony,  as 
there  is  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  one  ex- 
perience must  always  be  stronger  than  the  other;  and  no 
testimony,  therefore,  can  ever  render  a  miracle  probable.  It 
is  contrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but 
not  contrary  to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false." 

8.  Who  may  not  perceive  that  there  is  more  than  a  double 
fallacy  here?  First,  our  experience  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  is  put  in  opposition  to  testimony  in  general ;  and  thus 
an  attempt  is  made  to  balance  things  which  are  not  homo- 
geneous. My  experience  of  nature's  constancy  is  no  contra- 
diction of  the  testimony  of  men  who  affirm  they  were  eye- 
witnesses of  those  extraordinary  events  termed  miracles.  This 
is  not  testimony  against  testimony, — the  one  attesting  the  con- 
trary of  the  other;  nor  does  it  furnish  any  evidence  of  the 
incompetency  and  disreputable  character  of  the  witnesses — the 
proper  means  by  which  testimony  in  any  particular  instance 
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can  be  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  My  belief  in  the 
constancy  of  nature,  in  place  of  being  a  hindrance  to  my 
receiving  as  true  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  operates 
all  in  the  contrary  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  disposes  me  to  put 
confidence  in  such  testimony  until  its  distrustful  character,  or 
falsehood,  is  established  by  opposing  testimony. 

9.  Secondly,  the  fallacy  of  Hume's  reasoning  also  lies  in 
his  using  the  word  testimony  in  a  collective  or  generic  accepta- 
tion. It  is  quite  true,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  testimony  which 
is  deceptions  and  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  which  experience 
has  taught  us  to  distrust :  but  there  is  another  kind  of  testimony 
which  has  never  deceived, — which  claims  our  full  reliance,  and 
in  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  confide.  Experience  has 
taught  us  to  guard  against  being  deceived  by  testimony  wdiich 
wants  the  known  characteristics  of  truth.  But  we  have  also 
learned  from  experience  that  there  is  another  kind  of  testimony 
which  never  deceives,  and  in  the  truth  of  which  we  may  trust 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  "  Let  me  make  the  supposition, 
that  the  testimony  in  question  affirmed  the  resurrection  of  one 
from  the  dead,  who  had  been  seen  to  expire  by  thousands  of 
assembled  witnesses.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  truth  of  such 
a  fact  would  imply  a  phenomenon  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  species, — if  it  be  said,  we  have  no  experience  of 
such  an  event  turning  out  to  be  real,  it  may  be  said  as  truly, 
that  we  have  no  experience  of  such  an  averment  turning  out 
to  be  fallacious.  The  renovation  of  a  lifeless  corpse  that  had 
been  laid  in  the  tomb,  but  emerged  from  it  again  in  the  full 
possession  of  wonted  activity  and  consciousness,  is  said  to  be 
a  miracle ;  but  equal,  at  least,  would  be  the  miracle  of  either  a 
falsehood  or  an  error  in  him,  who,  throughout  the  whole  of 
a  life  devoted  to  the  highest  objects  of  philanthropy,  made 
constant  assertion  of  his  having  seen,  and  handled,  and  com- 
panied  with  the  risen  man,  who  maintained  this  testimony 
amid  the  terrors  and  the  pains  of  martyrdom,  and  in  the 
words  of  such  an  exclamation  as  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,' 
breathed  it  out  as  the  last  and  the  dying  utterance  of  his 
faith."  * 

10.  Mr.  Hume  has  confounded  things  which  are  very 
different,  though  called  by  the  same  name.  Our  confidence  in 
the  constancy  of  nature  is  not  stronger  than  our  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  a  certain  kind  of  testimony.     If  our  experience 

*  Chalmers's  Evidences,  &;c. 
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has  tauglit  us  that  nature  is  uniform  in  its  operations, — ex- 
perience has  also  taught  us  that  the  testimony  of  honest  and 
competent  witnesses, — who  adhere  to  their  averments  at  the 
expense  of  their  interests,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, — 
whose  testimony  respects  matters  of  fact  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  about  which  they  could  not  be  mistaken, — our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  such  testimony  is  invariably  true,  and  to  be 
relied  upon. 

11.  The  case  is  not  altered  by  the  circumstance  that  the  facts 
concerning  which  the  witnesses  bear  testimony  are  different  from 
any  that  have  come  within  our  observation; — that  they  are  in 
their  nature  miraculous.  For  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  we  are  called  to  attend, — not  so  much  to  the  facts  certified. 
Why  should  I  disbelieve  the  reality  of  an  event,  merely  because 
it  is  different  from  what  has  come  within  my  observation?  If 
the  objections  of  Hume  and  La  Place  to  the  sufficiency  of 
testimony  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  gospel  miracles  were  valid, 
what  would  become  of  the  acquirements  of  science  which  are 
made  by  means  of  our  confidence  in  testimony  ?  The  diffidence 
in  testimony,  which  is  the  result  of  experience,  is  a  diffidence 
not  in  testimony  in  general,  but  in  the  testimony  of  dishonest 
men.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  their  testimony  is  to  be 
received  v»'ith  susidcious  caution.  But  it  has  also  taught  us 
to  infer  with  confidence  the  reality  of  an  event  certified  by 
testimony  of  a  purer  source; — because  there  has  always  been 
found  a  conjunction  between  this  testimony  and  the  fact  or 
event  which  it  narrates.  Our  reliance  on  the  similarity  of  the 
future  to  the  past  is  not  greater  than  is  our  reliance  on  the 
constancy  of  the  conjunction  between  this  testimony  and  the 
fact  or  event  certified.  And  thus  it  is,  as  Hume  himself  has 
observed,  that  nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and 
prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatever. 

12.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Mr,  Hume  was  led  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  species  of  testimony  which  even  he 
would  regard  as  sufficient  to  authenticate  a  miracle.  He  admits 
that  if  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony  were  more  miraculous 
than  the  event  related,  he  w^ould  feel  himself  bound  to  receive 
it.  We  have  no  objection  to  place  the  question  on  this  ground : 
and,  consequently,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  maxim,  we  are 
bound  to  reject  the  supposition  of  falsehood  in  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  and  to  believe  that  the  miracles  of  Moses,  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  Apostles,  were  really  performed.   This  sceptic 
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is  grossly  inconsistent  with  himself; — as  Principal  Campbell 
has  fully  shown. 

13.  Thirdly,  the  argument  of  Hume  rests  on  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  experience.  What  is  the  experience  of  one 
individual  person?  Is  it  not  confined  to  the  extent  of  his 
bodily  presence?  How  limited  is  the  experience  even  of  one 
generation !  and  as  to  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  made  up, 
how  little  can  each  one  know  from  personal  experience !  From 
this  source  he  can  know  nothing  of  the  past,  or  of  the  future, 
or  of  what  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  observation.  All  else 
must  be  received  on  the  sole  authority  of  testimony.  With 
no  propriety,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  his  experience  is 
against  what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

14.  But  Mr.  Hume  would  probably  say,  that  he  did  not  use  the 
word  in  this  narrow  acceptation,  but  meant  by  it,  the  experience 
of  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations.  Is  not  this, 
how^ever,  a  begging  of  the  question?  To  say  that  anything 
is  contrary  to  experience  in  this  sense,  what  is  it  but  to  say, 
that  such  a  thing  has  not  taken  place?  It  is  simply  denying 
the  fact  that  is  alleged  to  have  happened.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sceptic's  affirmation  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a 
miracle. 

15.  Besides,  if  it  be  only  by  testimony  that  we  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  lived  before  us, 
— to  affirm  that  all  experience  is  against  miracles,  is  to  affirm 
that  all  testimony  is  against  them,  w^hich  is  manifestly  false; 
for  we  have  testimony  for  them,  and  none  against  them; — 
testimony  founded  on  the  experience  of  those  who  witnessed 
them, —  such  testimony  as  has  never  been  deceptive  or  false. 
Its  failure  or  its  falsehood  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the 
moral,  the  rational,  the  material  constitution  of  man.  We 
have  this  testimony  in  all  its  fulness,  founded  on  the  personal 
experience  of  thousands,  to  the  miraculous  attestations  of  the 
Gospel, — and  we  have  no  conflicting,  no  opposing  testimony. 
Testimony  such  as  this,  has  never,  in  one  instance,  failed,  and 
never  can  fail. 

16.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  in  place  of  rendering 
the  gospel  history  improbable,  are  required  to  give  probability 
to  that  history.  Let  any  one  make  the  experiment, — let  him 
lay  aside  the  miracles,  and  he  will  find  that  those  things  in  that 
history,  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  which  he  had  no  doubt. 
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lose  the  appearance  of  truth.  But  when  he  adds  the  miracles 
which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  performed,  the  narrative  assumes 
consistency,  harmony  is  restored,  and  the  w^hole  commends 
itself  to  the  conscience  as  from  God. 

17.  Thus  Mr.  Hume's  argument — far  more  celebrated  than 
it  had  any  title  to — is  founded  in  sophistry,  and  on  the 
ambiguous  use  of  words.  When  examined  narrowly,  it  is 
found  to  be  self-contradictory;  and  in  handling  it,  it  dis- 
appears. Even  without  such  an  examination,  it  might  have 
justly  been  deemed  fallacious,  as  all  presumptive  evidence  was 
opposed  to  it.  It  would  prove  as  subversive  of  natural  as  of 
revealed  religion.  Are  not  the  extent,  order,  and  adaptation 
of  the  works  of  God  the  foundation  of  our  reasonings  and 
conclusions  regarding  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness?  What 
experience  has  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  philo- 
sophers, of  that  magnificent  creation  which  the  telescope  has 
disclosed,  or  of  the  wonders,  not  less  astonishing,  which  the 
microscope  has  discovered,  or  of  that  admirable  mechanism 
w^hich  exists  in  the  animal  frame  ?  They  have,  however,  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  these  things.  Why  have  they  no 
doubt?  Because  they  have  confidence  in  the  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses.  They  reason  on  these  things  as  un- 
doubted facts, — as  undoubted  as  if  they  had  personally  ob- 
served them;  and  they  justly  regard  them  as  conclusive 
arguments  for  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  But, 
according  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hume's  objection  to  miracles, 
this  is  wrong;  and  we  should  receive  none  of  these  things  as 
true,  and  make  none  of  them  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning, 
till  they  become  the  subject  of  our  own  experience, — till  we 
shall  have  gone  through  a  full  course  of  astronomical  ob- 
servation, and  chemical  experiment,  and  physiological  scrutiny, 
and  seen  everything  with  our  own  eyes.  This  absurdity  re- 
quires no  exposure. 

18.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  Hume's 
argument  is  based  upon  a  fallacy — First,  in  putting  testimony 
in  general  in  opposition  to  our  experience  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature's  laws,  and  thus  balancing  things  which  are  not  homo- 
geneous: Secondly,  in  using  the  w^ord  testimony  in  a  collective 
or  generic  sense;  and.  Thirdly,  in  using  the  word  experience 
in  an  ambiguous  acceptation, — as  referring  either  to  our 
personal  experience,  or  to  the  experience  of  all  men  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations.     In  the  former  sense,  it  gives  no  aid  to 
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Mr.  Hume's  argument:  in  the  latter,  it  is  simply  a  petitio 
principii.  It  is  a  petitio  princijni  so  obvious  that  we  cannot 
believe  it  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    GERMAN   RATIONALISTIC  ASSAULT   ON   MIRACLES. 

1.  The  Deism  which  prevailed  among  the  upper  classes  in 
this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century,  assumed  a  new 
aspect  when  it  was  embraced  in  Germany, — an  aspect  suited  to 
the  idiosyncracy  of  the  German  mind.  In  general,  the  Deists 
of  Britain  renounced  revelation  avowedly,  and  openly  opposed 
it :  in  Germany  it  has  been  assailed  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics, — 
by  the  professed  teachers  of  theology.  They  have  continued 
to  be  ministers  of  religion,  and  professors  of  divinity,  while 
they  have  not  ceased  to  put  forth  all  their  talent  and  learning 
for  the  subversion  of  Christianity. 

2.  Even  in  Germany  this  infidelity  has  appeared  in  different 
^  forms  and  under  different  phases.     We  shall  endeavour  to  give 

a  view  of  it  as  it  has  been  advocated  successively  by  three 
classes. 

SECTION  I. 

THAT  MIRACLES  ARE  ONLY  RELATIVELY  MIEACLaOUS. 

3.  This  notion  has  been  maintained  by  Schleiermacher, 
who  was  one  of  Hegel's  most  accomplished  pupils,  who  himself 
occupied  a  chair  of  instruction  at  Berlin,  and  aimed  at  uniting 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel  with  the  shadow  of  Christianity. 
Hegel's  philosophy  is  a  system  of  pantheism, — a  system  which 
denies  the  existence  of  a  personal  God;  or  in  other  words, 
which  divests  God  of  personal  qualities, — attributes  of  an  in- 
telligent being,  who  thinks  and  feels,  and  acts  as  a  morally  free 
individual.  Pantheism  is  in  reality  atheism.  It  makes  all 
things  God; — nature  is  God^  and  God  is  nature; — all  things 
are  God,  man  himself  included.  And  yet  this  is  the  philosophy, 
— if  philosophy  it  can  be  called, — which  has  entered  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church  in  Germany,  which  has  clothed  itself 
in  the  robes  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  has  withered  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  has  extinguished  its  light  and 
heat.  "  Hegel,"  according  to  a  German  expositor  of  his  philo- 
sophy, "has  a  God  without  holiness,  a  Christ  without  sponta- 
neous love,  a  Holy  Ghost  without  a  sanctifying  power,  a  Gospel 
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without  faith,  a  fall  without  siir,  a  sinful  nature  without  demerit, 
an  atonement  without  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  a  death  without 
an  oblation — grace  without  redemption,  religious  doctrines 
without  revelation,  this  world  without  the  next,  an  immor- 
tality without  individual  existence,  a  Christian  religion  with- 
out Christianity, — in  a  word,  a  religion  without  religion." 

4.  It  was  from  this  philosophical  school  that  Schleiermacher, 
and  afterwards  Strauss,  made  their  attack  on  Christianity. 
It  is  with  the  opinions  of  the  former  we  have  to  do  at  present. 
He  taught  that  the  miracles  of  Christianity  were  no  miracles 
in  themselves,  but  only  so  relativehj,  as  regarded  those  for 
whom  they  were  wrought ;  and  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  works 
of  one  who  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  than 
the  men  of  his  own  age,  and  could  wield  a  power,  therefore, 
which  was  to  them  unknown.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  denial 
of  miracles  altogether.  Indeed,  it  is  more :  for  it  is  a  serious 
charsre  ao^ainst  the  doer  of  these  works :  it  is  attributinor 
falsehood  and  imposture  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  professed  his 
wonders  to  have  been  wrought  by  supernatural  power,  when  he 
knew  they  were  done  according  to  nature's  ordinary  laws  and 
operations. 

5.  That  what  are  called  pious  frauds  have  often  been  com- 
mitted,— that  artifices  of  this  nature  may  have  been  used  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  may  be  admitted :  but  that  the  kingdom  of 
falsehood  was  subverted,  and  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness established,  by  lies,  and  lying  wonders,  is  a  notion 
which  all  who  regard  the  fundamental  laws  of  moral  belief 
must  reject  with  abhorrence. 

,     SECTION  II. 

THE   RATIONALISTIC  ATTACK  ON   MIRACLES. 

6.  Whether  the  Rationalists  derived  their  origin  from 
the  writings  of  Spinosa,  as  has  been  alleged,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. It  is  certain  that  they  adopted  one  of  his  maxims, 
namely,  that  "all  that  is  related  in  the  revealed  books  hap- 
pened in  conformity  with  the  established  laws  of  the  universe, 
— and  that  miracles  are  an  impossibility."  Why  an  impossi- 
bility? Because,  according  to  the  pantheistic  system  of 
Spinosa,  there  is  no  God  to  work  them.  Though  all  those 
who  have  been  called  Rationalists  have  not  been  pantheists, 
they  have  all  been  so  far  spoiled  "  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,"  as  to  embrace  the  principle,  that  a  miracle  is  not  to 
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be  admitted,  that  it  is  a  prodigy  wliicli  never  existed.  The 
means  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  embrace  this  principle  are 
various,  but,  in  general,  they  are  resolvable  into  false  philosophy. 
Even  their  forced  method  of  interpretation  may  have  sprung 
originally  from  this.  Miracles,  which  it  was  alleged  Christ 
never  professed  to  work,  nor  the  sacred  historians  to  record, 
were  explained  away  as  natural  occurrences.  There  was  no 
avowed  hostility  to  the  word  of  God,  because  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  were  professed  theologians;  while  there 
was  a  strenuous  endeavour  by  learning  and  talent,  to  erase 
from  the  Bible  all  evidence  of  its  being  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation. It  (rationalism)  made  the  attempt  to  allow  the  sacred 
Text  to  remain, — to  receive  the  New  Testament  as  historic, — 
but  to  discover  no  miracles  in  it. 

7.  According  to  this  scheme  we  are  to  believe  that  Christ 
did  not  heal  an  impotent  man  at  Bethesda,  but  only  detected 
an  impostor;  that  he  did  not  change  water  into  wine  at  Cana, 
but  brought  in  a  new  supply  of  wine  when  that  of  the  house 
was  exhausted;  that  he  did  not  multiply  the  loaves,  but,  dis- 
tributing his  own  and  his  disciples'  little  store,  set  an  example 
of  liberality  which  was  quickly  followed  by  others  who  had 
like  stores,  and  in  this  way  there  was  sufficient  for  all.  At 
the  head  of  the  scheme  was  Paulus,  who  published  his  commen- 
tary in  1800.  This  absurd  and  outrageous  mode  of  interpre- 
tation could  not  hold  its  ground  long.  It  was  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  language,  with  common  sense,  and  even  com- 
mon integrity.  Even  those  who  disregarded  the  Scriptures  as 
an  authoritative  rule  denounced  this  mode  of  twisting  and 
perverting  them.  In  short,  the  incongruity  of  denying  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  maintaining,  at  the  same 
time,  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospels,  was  so  palpable, 
that  this  mode  of  assailing  Revelation  gradually  sank  into 
disfavour,  and  is  now  despised. 

SECTION  III. 

THE   MYTHIC   OR   STKArSSIJJ\"   ASSAULT   ON   MIRACLES. 

8.  When  the  scheme  of  the  Rationalists  was  giving  way, 
and  sinking  in  popular  opinion,  "  science,  falsely  so  called," 
suggested  another  mode  of  assailing  divine  revelation.  The 
man  who  embodied  this  suggestion,  and  gave  it  form  and  effect, 
was  David  Frederick  Strauss,  who  was  born  in  1808,  at  Lud- 
wigsburg,  in  Wurtenburg,  one  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany. 
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At  Berlin  lie  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Schleiermacher, 
the  most  accomplished  of  Hegel's  pupils; — Hegel  himself 
having  been  carried  off  by  cholera  just  before  Strauss's  arrival 
in  that  city. 

9.  I  have  said  that  this  attack  upon  Revelation  has  pro- 
ceeded from  "  science  falsely  so  called  " — from  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel,  which  is  essentially  pantheistic.  Its  assailant  is  a 
professed  theologian,  as  the  assailants  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many generally  are;  but  the  assault  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
case,  is  from  a  philosophical  school.  Accordingly,  Strauss 
affirms  that  he  acquired  freedom  from  religious  suppositions 
(impressions)  by  philosophical  studies,— and  that  in  these 
studies  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  a  miracle  is  an 
impossibility.  That  conviction,  and  the  whole  course  of  his 
proceeding,  naturally  followed  from  the  adoption  of  his  pan- 
theistic creed.  In  accordance  with  this  creed  he  maintains, 
that  "  a  miraculous  operation  upon  natural  objects,  or  products 
of  art,  as  turning  Avater  into  wine,  multiplication  of  loaves, 
admits  of  no  possible  explanation.  Even  the  conception  of 
such  a  possibility  is  so  far  out  of  the  question,  that  I  must  lose 
my  senses  before  I  could  receive  anything  of  the  kind." 

10.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  straightforward  in  this 
man  to  have  at  once  given  up  Christianity  altogether?  Be- 
lieving as  he  does,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  miracles  which 
no  art  of  interpretation  can  explain  away,  w^ould  he  not  have 
acted  a  part  far  more  ingenuous  to  have  retired  as  an  un- 
believer?  It  was  as  a  pantheistic  unbeliever  he  began  his 
examination  of  the  Gospels,  concerned  only  to  find  grounds  of 
impeachment  against  them,  determined  to  assail  their  historical 
reality,  and  in  this  way  to  give  their  narratives  of  miraculous 
works  the  character  of  legendary  tales.  It  was  as  a  confirmed 
unbeliever  he  w^ent  to  the  Gospels,  in  order  if  possible  to  find 
out  some  way  of  accounting  for  their  origin,  without  admitting 
their  historical  reality.  It  was  not  truth  he  sought :  but  how^ 
to  make  the  variations  in  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists 
the  basis  of  a  theory  for  subverting  Christianity;  and  exagge- 
rating these  variations  into  all  manner  of  possible  objections. 
In  consistency  with  his  avowed  opinions  before  he  began  this 
investigation,  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  either  to 
renounce  these  atheistic  opinions,  or  bring  in  a  verdict  against 
the  authority  of  the  Gospels.  What  w^eight  can  the  testimony 
of  such  a  man  possess?     To  make  up  for  the  failure  of  his 
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precursors  in  their  assaults  on  Christianity,  he  has  had  recourse 
to  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  myth.  He  has  said,  that 
miracles  are  an  impossibility, — that,  consequently,  miracles  are 
not,  and  never  were.  He  has  also  maintained,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Rationalists  or  naturalists  is  untenable.  He 
set  himself  therefore  to  find  another  theory, — a  theory  consistent 
with  his  philosophy.     He  fixed  on  the  doctrine  of  myths. 

1 1 .  He  has  certainly  destroyed  the  scheme  of  the  Rationalists 
— of  explaining  the  gospel  narratives  by  natural  or  ordinary 
causes.  Nothing  can  be  said  by  them  in  defence  of  their 
theory.  Strauss  has  so  far  cleared  the  ground  that  the  argu- 
ment at  present  is  between  an  historical  Gospel,  full  of 
narratives  of  miraculous  events,  and  the  myths.  He  has  shown 
that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  intended  to  assert  miracles, — 
that  they  themselves  believed  in  the  miracles  the  reality  of 
which  they  affirmed ; — and  that  those  Gospels  are  miraculous 
in  their  whole  texture.  The  question,  then,  simply  is,  Are  we 
obliged  to  recognise  a  Divine  Pov/er  as  the  cause,  or  will  the 
mythic  system  solve  the  problem? 

12.  It  was  in  1835  that  Strauss  published  his  Life  of  Jesus, 
— a  work  which  is  not  a  biography,  but  a  commentary  on  the 
four  Gospels,  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  author. 
This  book,  which  amalgamated,  as  it  were,  the  doctrines  of 
materialism,  spiritualism,  and  mysticism,  was  the  consequence 
of  premises  laid  during  the  preceding  half-century.  In  the 
pantheistic  school  the  author  had  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  refining  away  historical  personages.  His  boldest  propo- 
sitions had  been  previously  advanced  and  debated :  the  work 
was  seen  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  preceding  philosophies, 
and  modes  of  Scripture  interpretation.  Strauss  has  had  fore- 
runners in  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  theologians 
of  Germany  from  the  close  of  the  last  century.  What  was 
Kant's  work  on  religion,  which  made  the  Scriptures  a  succession 
of  moral  allegories,  but  a  preparation  for  Straussismi  What  was 
the  half  mystical  half  sceptical  school  of  Schelling,  but  an 
advance  in  the  same  destructive  path  ?  What  was  Hegel's 
philosophy,  but  an  elaborate  inculcation  of  pantheism?  And 
as  to  theologians^  Sender,  Eichhorn,  and  many  others,  were 
familiar  with  the  mythic  principle,  and  applied  it  in  the 
interpretation  of  particular  passages  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  in  their  obvious  historical  sense  implied  a 
supernatural  interposition. 
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13.  In  what  then  does  the  peculiarity  of  Strauss  consist? 
Merely  in  this, — in  applying  the  principle  which  had  been 
employed  to  do  away  with  certain  parts  of  revelation,  to  do 
away  with  the  whole  of  it;  and  thus  assailing  the  whole  his- 
torical reality  of  the  Gospels.  If  it  be  asked,  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  a  myth?  the  usual  signification  is,  a  legend, 
— the  idea  of  an  age  personified.  A  system  of  myths  is  a  mytho- 
logy— is  that  which  has  no  real  historical  existence, — a  system 
of  fables,  different  from  historical  facts.  This  wild  theory  of 
Strauss  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  AVoolston,  the 
English  Deist,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
He  had  endeavoured  by  means  of  allegory  to  do  away  with  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels; — by  attempting  to  prove, 
that  the  literal  sense  of  our  Lord's  miracles  was  denied  by  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church : — and  that  taken  in  a 
literal  sense  the  accounts  of  these  miracles  in  the  Gospels  are 
too  absurd  to  be  received.  They  must  be  understood,  therefore, 
allegorically ;  that  is,  as  lessons  of  morality, — clothed  in  the 
form  of  historical  events: — and  consequently,  there  were  no 
miracles.* 

14.  Woolston  thus  perverted, — and  no  doubt  knowingly, — 
the  views  of  Origen  and  of  his  followers.  This  eminent  Christian 
father  held  the  historical  reality  of  the  divine  records;  but 
maintained  that  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  underneath: 
whereas  Woolston  contended  for  the  reverse, — that  it  is  im- 
possible this  history  can  be  real,  therefore  its  whole  significance 
is  moral  and  spiritual.  Origen  "  built  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  historic  sense,  Woolston  on  its  ruins." 

15.  Strauss  assumed  the  character  of  a  philosophical  and 
critical  assailant  of  miracles.  As  a  philosophical  assailant,  he 
followed  the  atheistic  Spinosa  in  maintaining  that  a  miracle  is 
impossible,  "  since  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  only  and  the 
necessary  laws  of  God."  In  the  mind  of  a  pantheist,  there  is 
no  God.  To  speak  of  the  laws  of  God,  therefore,  is  to  use 
language  that  is  fitted  to  deceive,  and  can  have  no  definite 
meaning.     As  there  is  no  God,  there  cannot  be  any  miracles. 

16.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  position,  Strauss,  assuming 
the  character  of  a  critic,  proceeded  to  a  critical  examination  of 
the  gospel  miracles.  He  proceeded  to  this  critical  examination, 
be  it  observed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  calmly  inquiring,  whether 
the  Gospels  are  genuine,  and  the  miracles  real — for  the  impossi- 

*  Letters  on  ]NL'racles. 
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bilitj  of  either  be  had  previously  decided  on  his  philosophical 
ground:  his  sole  object  was  to  make  use  of  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  the  Evangelists  as  arguments  against  the 
historical  reality  of  the  Gospels  and  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
of  which  they  are  the  narratives.  He  endeavours  to  show 
from  a  comparison  of  the  four  Evangelists  that  they  contradict 
one  another  and  also  the  cotemporaneous  Greek  and  Roman 
historians.  He  takes  notice  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  as  if 
they  had  not  been  observed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  by  Christian  writers  from  Augustine 
till  the  present  time.  A  solution  had  been  previously  sug- 
gested for  very  nearly  all  these  variations.  But  it  did  not 
suit  the  purpose  which  this  critic  had  in  view  to  take  notice  of 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  groundlessness  of  objections 
had  been  shown;  or  of  the  cases  in  which  the  apparent  varia- 
tions arose  from  the  ignorance  of  commentators  of  the  phra- 
seology and  the  customs  of  apostolic  times;  or  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  seeming  differences  of  the  Evangelists  ought  to  be 
resolved  into  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge.  Though 
common  justice  required  that  the  same  amount  of  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  sacred  historians  which  is  readily  conceded  to 
Josephus,  and  Philo,  and  Tacitus,  it  did  not  accord  with  the 
object  of  Strauss  to  do  so;  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  done. 
How,  indeed,  could  this  have  suited  the  purpose  of  a  man  by 
whom  all  the  miracles  had  been  condemned  beforehand?  From 
the  hostile  position  he  had  taken  up  before  opening  the  Bible, 
it  was  nothing  but  difficulties  he  was  in  search  of  in  the  Gospels, 
and  nothinc;  but  alleged  contradictions  would  have  answered  his 
design.  K  there  be  no  God  to  interpose,  as  all  pantheists  in 
effect  affirm,  there  can  be  no  miracle;  and  if  there  has  been 
no  miracle,  how  can  the  historical  reality  of  books  which  con- 
tain accounts  of  supernatural  events  be  admitted  1  A  solution, 
however,  must  be  given  to  the  question,  How  did  these  narratives 
of  miraculous  events  come  into  existence?  and  no  solution,  it 
appears,  could  be  given,  but  the  natural  magic  of  myths. 

17.  But  Strauss,  as  if  conscious  that  this  mythic  solvent 
would  prove  unavailing  of  itself,  falls  back  on  the  discrepancies 
between  the  four  Evangelists;  and  exercises  all  his  skill  and 
learning  to  show  that  these  are  confirmatory  of  his  mythic 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  As  to  the  wild  mythic 
theory,  it  has  fallen  already  even  in  Germany.  Its  refutation 
is  superfluous. 
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18.  As  to  tine  assault  on  the  historical  reality  of  the  Gospels 
founded  upon  the  alleged  variations  between  the  Evangelists, 
I  shall  only  make  the  following  remarks  : — 

19.  (I.)  In  ever}^  case  of  apparent  difficulty  where  two  inter- 
pretations seem  to  be  admissible,  the  one  in  accordance,  the 
other  in  seeming  conflict,  with  other  parts  of  the  Evangelical 
history,  Strauss  invariably  prefers  the  second.  The  first,  in 
all  fairness,  ought  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  where  you  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  writer  was  a  deceiver  or  a  dupe. 
"We  have  the  testimony  of  millions  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
and  credibility  of  the  histories  written  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John;  and  if  from  obvious  causes  a  word  or  a 
passage  admits  of  two  meanings, — the  one  agreeing,  the  other 
disagreeing,  with  other  parts  of  the  record, — we  are  bound  in 
common  justice  to  take  the  first,  and  reject  the  second.  This 
is  no  favour :  it  is  only  fair  play.  This  law  of  sound  criticism 
Strauss  always  violates.  He  does  so,  because  his  mind  was 
under  the  commanding  power  of  the  first  principle  of  his 
philosophy,  that  a  miracle  is  inconceivable,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  is  to  be  admitted,  that  might  compel  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.     Luke  ii.  1,  2. 

20.  (II.)  He  makes  a  difficulty  where  there  is  none,  and  turns 
it  to  his  own  account,  in  order  to  bring  the  sacred  writers  into 
discredit.  As  an  example,  we  may  point  to  his  comment  on 
a  comparison  of  Matt,  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv.  33 ;  Luke  xxiii.44. 

21.  (III.)  He  denies  the  reality  of  a  miraculous  event 
merely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  certified  only  by  one  Evan- 
gelist. Thus  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquake  at  the  cruci- 
fixion is  set  aside,  because  Matthew  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Evangelists  who  speaks  of  it. 

22.  All  the  miracles  are  set  aside  as  either  parables,  which 
were  taken  at  a  later  period  for  real  histories,  or  legends,  or 
copies  from  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  miracle  of 
Christianity  itself,  in  the  mighty  change  it  has  produced  and 
continues  to  produce  on  the  world,  remains  to  be  accounted 
for.  This  Strauss  has  not  attempted.  His  myths,  his  collection 
of  legends,  can  never  be  admitted  as  explaining  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

23.  (IV.)  When  Luke  mentions  the  cure  of  one  person,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark  mention  the  miraculous  cure  of  two,  Strauss 
fixes  upon  this  as  a  contradiction : — as  if  such  discrepancies, 
if  discrepancies  they  can  be  called,  are  not  to  be  found  between 
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independent  and  cotemporary  writers,  of  every  age.  Thus  we 
find  omissions  of  a  remarkable  kind  in  Livy  as  compared  with 
Polybius  (Livy  xxii.  4;  Polyb.  iii.  116);  and  in  Burnet  as  com- 
pared with  Clarendon.  What  is  easier  than  to  show  apparent 
contradictions  between  two  cotemporaneous  historians  in  their 
narrative  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrence?  And  if  we  are 
determined  to  find  them  in  any  given  case,  I  do  not  know  any 
task  easier  than  that  of  making  them.'"" 

24.  (V.)  The  existenceofvariations  between  theEvangelists  is 
confirmatory  of  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history.  Different 
and  independent  writers,  Avithout  contradicting  one  another, 
have  difi'erent  modes  of  stating  the  same  facts;  and  while  we 
believe  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were  preserved  from 
error,  apparent  discrepancies  were  to  be  expected  if  the  action 
natural  to  their  own  minds  was  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  case  diversities  were  unavoidable.  If  every 
writer  has  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  in  the  same  way  as 
every  artist  has  his  own  style,  then  there  must  have  been 
variations  between  the  four  Gospels.  How  dissimilar  is  the 
Socrates  of  Xenophon  to  the  Socrates  of  Plato !  The  source 
of  this  dissimilarity  arose  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
biographers.  Wherever  there  is  a  free  and  truthful  action  in 
conducting  an  argument  which  unfolds  character,  must  there 
not  be  individual  peculiarities — peculiarities  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  the  writer, — to  his  point  of 
view,  to  his  aims,  to  his  outward  circumstances  ] 

25.  Diversities,  then,  are  confirmatory  of  the  truthfulness  and 
authority  of  the  Evangelists.  It. is  not  for  us  to  say  what  a 
miracle  can  accomplish.  But  that  f.ur  persons  writing  in- 
dependently one  of  another  on  the  same  subject,  in  difi'erent 
places,  and  at  difi'erent  times,  should  construct  four  narratives 
all  precisely  alike,  each  to  each, — alike  in  what  they  said,  and 
in  what  they  did  not  say,  seems  an  impossibility.  To  bring 
about  such  a  result,  there  must  have  been  a  total  subversion, 
and,  for  the  time,  a  complete  destruction,  of  the  laws  of  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  If  this  result  were  presented  to 
us  in  the  case  of  the  four  Evangelists,  we  should  have  grounds 
indeed  to  deny  the  independent  action  of  the  four,  whose  tes- 
timony would  sink  to  a  unit,  and  whose  honesty  would  be  open 
to  grave  suspicions.  | 

*  See  Review  of  ^lueaulav's  Hist,  of  England  in  Quarterly  Review, 
t  Voices  of  tlie  Church,  p.  234. 
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26.  (VI.)  The  diversities  in  question  amount  to  very  little. 
When  it  was  announced  that  thousands  of  various  readings  were 
found  in  the  different  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
the  world  was  astounded.  The  fact  was  startling,  because  it  was 
novel.  But  soon  the  novelty  wore  away,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  variations  Avere  unimportant, — not  affecting 
a  doctrine  or  precept  of  Christianity.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
diversities  of  the  Evangelists.  They  do  not  affect  either 
Christian  history  or  Christian  doctrine.  The  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  great 
and  divine  subject  of  the  Gospel,  remain  untouched.  They  do 
so  notwithstanding  all  the  skill,  and  learning,  and  criticism  of 
Strauss.  The  sacred  writers,  in  despite  of  the  infidel  assaults 
of  Germany,  appear  still  before  us  in  their  child-like  simplicity, 
narrating  the  power  and  glory  of  their  Master,  and  not 
concealing  nor  extenuating  their  own  infirmities.  They  are 
anxious  only  to  be  found  faithful  as  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
in  showing  unto  men  the  way  of  salvation.  The  variations 
between  the  Evangelists  lie  on  the  surface.  These  men  with 
perfect  simplicity  tell  you  what  they  have  to  say,  and  they 
seem  to  care  not  for  the  effect  it  may  produce. 

27.  (VII.)  German  criticism  is  at  fault  in  treating  the  Gospel 
as  a  regular  history :  for  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  lay 
no  claim  to  this.  Their  design  is  to  portray  the  personal 
character  of  Christ,  exhibited  during  the  period  of  his  public 
ministry, — as  showing  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.  This  theme  filled  their  hearts,  engaged 
their  affections,  and  led  them  to  think  lightly,  if  they  ever 
thought  at  all,  of  merely  literary  requirements.  They  were 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  greatness  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
importance  of  their  message.  Each  Gospel  is  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  great  facts,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  as  related  to  Him  who  is  the  Author  and  the  Finisher 
of  our  faith.  The  design  of  the  Gospel  is  thus  stated  by  one 
of  the  Evangelists : — "  These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name."  The  Gospel,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  an  argument,  founded  on  the  works  and 
the  character  of  Christ,  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
the  freeness  and  suitableness  of  the  salvation  which  it 
offers.  The  great  object  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  true  portraiture 
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of  him  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glorv,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person. 

28.  (VIII.)  Strauss  has  shown  himself  to  be  deficient  in  the 
higher  qualifications  of  a  Biblical  critic.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  he  has  respectable  talents,  and  that  he  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  learning  of  his  country.  But  he  is  totally 
regardless  of  all  moral  considerations.  He  is  almost  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  heart, — of  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  lie  reminds  us  of  those  itinerant  musicians  who 
produce  a  certain  harmony  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  machine. 
Were  the  mind  of  man  a  piece  of  mechanism,  his  results  might 
be  less  questionable.  But  he  has  no  motives,  no  spontaneous 
musical  skill.  He  can  neither  play  at  sight  nor  make  music 
from  his  own  breast.  If  you  write  down  his  lesson,  he  may  in 
time  succeed  in  learning  it ;  and  he  is  not  an  indifferent  player 
of  old-fashioned  and  common-place  tunes:  but  the  soul  of 
harmony  is  not  in  him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  understand 
the  moral  harmonies  of  other  men's  souls. 

29.  Why,  then,  has  his  work  been  so  celebrated?  Because  it 
is  the  melancholy  result  of  almost  all  the  labours  which  during 
half  a  century  have  been  accomplished  beyond  the  Rhine.  Ip 
was  seen  that  each  labourer  had  brought  a  stone  to  this  sad 
sepulchre.  "  Learned  Germany  started  and  fled  before  her 
own  work." 

30.  As  to  the  literary  proof  of  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  Gospels,  little  can  be  added  to  the  labours  of  Lardner; — 
labours  to  which  the  Germans  are  so  much  indebted.  The 
moral  argument  is  all-powerful  and  conclusive.  The  unity  of 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
its  great  and  divine  subject,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  so 
demonstrably  certain,  that  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed 
God,  as  the  source  of  spiritual  life, — the  medium  of  a  great 
salvation, — the  directory  for  duty,  and  the  guide  to  eternal 
life,  remains  unassailable,  remains  untouched  and  immortal. 
It  stands  out  prominently  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  little 
affected  by  the  assaults  of  man  as  the  sun  shining  in  his 
strength.  We  may  well  mourn  over  the  man  w^hose  depraved 
and  perverted  disposition  leads  him  to  try  to  persuade  us,  in 
opposition  to  evidence  the  most  incontrovertible,  that  this 
Gospel,  so  fruitful  of  blessings  to  the  human  race,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  fabulous  traditions  !  Such  is  human  folly,  such  is 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CLASSinCATIOi^    OF    THE    EVIDEiS'CES     OE    DIVINE    REVELATION — MIRACLES — 
A  MIRACLE   DEFINED — THE    GENERAL    ARGUMENT   STATED. 

1.  The  evidences  of  Divine  Revelation  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads,  external,  internal,  and  collateral.  Under  the 
first  of  these  is  included  the  argument  which  establishes  the 
authenticity  of  Scripture,  and  the  credibility  of  the  history 
which  it  contains ;  together  with  the  proofs  from  miracles  and 
prophecy.  The  internal  evidence  is  derived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  doctrines  taught,  the  morality  inculcated,  and  the 
character  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  together  with  the 
marks  of  consistency,  integrity,  and  piety  of  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures  w^hich  are  inherent  in  the  record.  Under  this 
head  is  also  included  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the 
wants  of  mankind,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces  in 
renovating  and  improving  human  nature.  The  collateral 
evidence  embraces  the  consideration  of  those  circumstances 
which  furnish  powerful  proofs,  though  somewhat  less  direct 
than  the  former,  of  the  authority  of  divine  revelation.  This 
classification,  though  it  has  been  objected  to,  is  sufliciently 
accurate  and  comprehensive  for  our  purpose. 

2.  With  respect  to  miracles,  the  primary  external  proofs  of 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  distinctly  define  what  we  mean 
by  them.  A  miracle  is  an  extraordinary  work  or  event,  different 
from  the  established  course  of  things,  or  known  laws  of  nature, 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  of  some  particular 
doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  divine  authority  of  some 
particular  person. 

3.  According  to  this  definition,  the  design  of  miracles  is 
simply  to  make  known  to  mankind,  that  it  is  the  Almighty 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  things  who  addresses  them,  and  that 
whatever  is  accompanied  with  this  species  of  evidence,  comes 
from  him,  and  claims  their  implicit  belief  and  obedience. 
Whenever  an  effect  happens  which  is  an  evident  and  sensible 
deviation  from  the  laws  known  to  be  established  in  nature,  such 
an  eff'ect  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  admitting  the 
interposition  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  no  event,  however 
uncommon  or  extraordinary,  can,  according  to  the  definition 
given,  be  viewed  as  miraculous  which  does  not  absolutely 
exclude  all  possible  solutions  from  natural  causes. 
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4.  The  definition  assumes  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  established 
constitution  of  things;  that  the  course  of  events' is  fixed;  and 
that  similar  causes  will  produce  similar  efi'ects:  it  assumes  that 
the  laws  of  nature  (understanding  by  nature  the  globe  we 
inhabit)  are  universal  as  they  are  uniform  in  their  operation; 
that  the  order  which  pervades  all  nature,  and  on  which  we 
reckon  with  confidence,  is  the  result,  in  regard  to  inanimate 
matter,  not  of  necessary  connexion,  but  of  divine  appointment. 
The  will  of  God  unites  in  exact  regularity  the  phenomena  w^th 
which  we  are  surrounded.  To  a  Being  who  is  omnipresent, 
and  whose  will  can  accomplish  all  that  is  possible,  it  is  no  efi'ort 
to  effect  by  his  own  immediate  efficiency  every  thing  that 

exiSiS,  ^1^  power  is  his,  and  whatsoe'er  he  wills. 

The  will  itself  omnipotent  fulfils. 

5.  It  is  equally  evident  and  certain  that  no  created  power, 
without  the  permission  of  God,  can  disturb  this  arrangement, 
on  the  stability  of  which  the  happiness  of  man  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  animals  depends.  The  laws  which  the  Creator  has  esta- 
blished for  the  accommodation  of  sentient  and  rational  beings 
will  not  be  suspended  or  reversed  but  by  his  own  power ;  and 
as  the  order  which  has  been  fixed  by  infinite  wisdom  was  the 
best  that  could  have  been  chosen  in  reference  to  the  beneficent 
purposes  intended  to  be  secured,  we  may  be  assured,  that  no 
deviation  from  that  order  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
permitted,  but  for  some  very  important  end  foreseen  and 
provided  for  by  the  Almighty. 

6.  It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  argue,  as  some  have 
done,  that  because  the  laws  of  nature  are  thus  uniform  in  their 
operation,  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  mode  in  which  the 
Deity  conducts  the  government  of  the  world  is  fixed  with 
unvarying  precision,  therefore  no  deviation  from  those  laws,  no 
inversion  of  this  order,  is  possible.  For,  what  greater  exercise 
of  power  is  required  to  effect  such  deviation  than  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  course  of  nature?  The  same  divine 
power  which  has  created  all  things,  and  which  upholds  all 
things,  can  surely  suspend  or  alter  the  constitution  which  it  has 
established.  No  one  M'ho  believes  in  the  existence,  perfections, 
and  providence  of  God,  can  consistently  doubt  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  To  say  that  he  is  obliged  to  act  only  in  the  way 
in  which  he  usually  acts,  is  virtually  to  deny  his  being  and 
perfections. 

7.  The  question  regarding  the  probability  of  miracles  is  of 
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a  diiferent  nature.  Being  deviations  from  the  laws  established 
by  infinite  wisdom,  they  are  not  to  be  often  expected,  nor  uj)on 
slight  occasions.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  be  per- 
formed excepting  in  circumstances  and  for  ends  worthy  of  the 
special  interposition  of  God.     I  observe — 

(I.)  That  to  authenticate  a  revelation  from  God  is  a  purpose 
worthy  of  miraculous  interposition.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  idea  of  a  revelation  includes  that  of  miracles.  A 
revelation  cannot  be  made  but  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  Deity.  But  what  object  can  be  worthier  of  his  interposition 
than  to  reveal  to  mankind,  involved  in  ignorance  and  error,  his 
own  being  and  perfections,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future 
and  eternal  state,  the  mode  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  happiness  of  eternity  secured?  Of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  man  is  incomparably  the  noblest. 
Whatever,  therefore,  regards  the  interests  of  the  species,  is 
a  grander  concern  than  what  regards  either  the  inanimate  or 
brute  creation.  If  man  was  made  for  an  after-state  of  immor- 
tality, whatever  relates  to  that  immortal  state,  or  may  conduce 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fruition  of  it,  must  be  immensely  superior 
to  that  Avhich  concerns  merely  the  transient  enjoyments  of  the 
present  life.  How  sublime  then  is  the  object  which  religion, 
and  religion  only,  exhibits  as  the  ground  of  supernatural 
interpositions.  This  object  is  no  other  than  the  interest  of  man, 
a  reasonable  and  moral  agent,  the  only  being  in  this  lower  world 
which  bears  in  his  soul  the  image  of  his  Maker;  not  the  interest 
of  an  individual,  but  of  the  kind ;  not  for  a  limited  duration, 
but  for  eternity ;  an  object,  at  least  in  one  respect,  adequate  to 
the  majesty  of  God.'"" 

8.  A  revelation  from  God,  and  miracles  wrought  by  God  in 
attestation  of  that  revelation,  or  of  the  divine  commission  of 
those  who  make  it,  are  essentially  connected.  On  the  supposition 
that  a  divine  revelation  is  given,  this  mode  of  attesting  its 
divinity  is  suitable  and  necessary.  For  though  the  instruments 
employed  to  convey  such  communication  from  God  to  his 
intelligent  creatures  were  men  of  known  veracity,  whose  affir- 
mation would  be  admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  fcr  any  fact 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  yet,  as  every  man  knows 
by  experience,  that  a  revelation  from  heaven  is  a  deviation  from 
these  laws,  he  who  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  teacher  sent 
from  God  must  prove  his  commission  by  credentials  which 
*  Campbell  on  Miracles,  p.  53. 
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indubitably  bear  the  divine  signature.  Would  not  the  power 
of  working  miracles  be  necessary  and  sufficient  for  this  purpose? 
If,  while  there  was  nothinoj  in  the  doctrines  taueht  that  was 
absurd,  impious,  or  immoral,  the  teacher  appealed  to  God  for 
the  reality  of  his  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  by  raising,  in  our 
presence,  to  life  a  person  who  had  been  dead,  by  calling  upon 
him  to  come  forth  from  his  grave, — we  should  have  the  most 
complete  evidence  for  believing  that  the  instructor  was  sent 
from  God.  Would  not  the  only  objection  to  the  truth  of  his 
declarations,  arising  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his 
claims,  be  removed  by  the  performance  of  the  miracle?  When 
so  much  preternatural  power  was  visibly  employed  to  authen- 
ticate the  divine  commission  of  this  person,  no  one  could  have 
any  reason  to  question  his  having  received  an  equal  portion  of 
preternatural  knowledge.  A  palpable  deviation  from  the  known 
laws  of  nature  in  one  instance  is  a  sensible  proof  that  such  a 
deviation  is  possible  in  another;  and  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is 
the  witness  of  God  to  the  truth  of  man.  I  therefore  observe, — 
9.  (II.)  That  the  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  to  the  truth 
or  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  in  proof  of  which  they  are 
wrought  is  complete.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  of  miracles 
in  attestation  cf  a  divine  revelation  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : 
A  miracle,  which  is  a  sensible  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
cannot  be  wrought  but  by  the  power  of  God.  If  it  be  highly 
probable,  considering  the  necessities  of  man,  and  the  goodness 
of  God,  that  a  revelation  should  be  given,  it  is  not  less  probable, 
that  the  persons  through  whose  agency  such  revelation  is  given 
should  have  the  power  of  working  miracles  in  confirmation  of 
its  truth.  But  from  our  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  it  appears  altogether  inconsistent  with  these  attributes 
of  his  nature,  that  he  should  suffer  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  to 
establish  a  falsehood,  and  that  he  should  do  so  in  regard  to 
concerns  of  infinite  moment,  since  such  procedure  would  leave 
his  intelligent  creatures  in  perpetual  uncertainty, — an  un- 
certainty that  would  be  most  painful  to  the  virtuous,  who  have 
always  wished  most  for  a  revelation.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
moral  certainty  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  is  the 
seal  of  God  himself  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
which  it  is  designed  to  certify.  It  was  the  dictate  of  common 
sense  which  Nicodemus  expressed,  when  he  said  to  our  Lord, 
"  Kabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for 
no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be 
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with  him."  Miracles  are  in  their  nature,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  extraordinary  signs;  but  they  are  for  that  very 
reason  universally  understood  to  be  the  testimony  of  God. 

10.  The  inspired  teachers,  accordingly,  appealed  to  miracles 
as  the  proofs  of  their  mission.  Our  Lord  referred  to  his 
works  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  having  been  sent  from 
God :  "  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John :  for  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  works 
that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me. — 
If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not :  but  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may 
know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 
To  the  messengers  sent  by  John  the  Baptist  to  ask^  whether 
he  were  indeed  the  promised  Messiah, — "Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them.  Go  and  show  John  what  things  ye  have  seen 
and  heard;  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up ;  and  to 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  Here  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  a  distinct  recognition  of  miracles  as  an  attestation  of 
the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught:  secondly,  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  in 
Christ,  both  in  regard  to  the  works  which  he  performed  and 
the  truths  which  he  communicated,  and  by  which  he  was 
thus  proved  to  be  the  Messiah :  and,  thirdly,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  view  that  which  forms  the  main  subject  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  the  admirable  adaptation  of 
the  gospel  to  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  man. 

11.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  expressly  and  uniformly 
asserted  that  they  were  teachers  sent  from  God,  and  appealed 
to  these  evidences  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  their  claims. 
Commissioned  to  speak  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
God,  they  affirmed,  that  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  ought 
to  be  received  and  believed  in,  as  his  oracles  ;  and  which, 
because  they  are  the  truths  of  God,  have  the  sacred  character 
and  high  authority  of  a  divine  revelation.  "  My  doctrine  is 
not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me,"  said  Jesus. — "  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world:  he  that  fJlloweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." — "  I  do  nothing  of  myself  j 
but  as  my  Father  hath  instructed  me,  I  speak  these  things." 

12.  Indeed,  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  always  admitted, 
that  miracles  furnish  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  divine 
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authority  of  the  doctrines  in  attestation  of  which  they  are 
wrought.  Spinoza  acknowledged,  that  if  he  could  be  convinced 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  he  would  break  his  whole 
system  into  pieces,  and  readily  embrace  the  common  faith  of 
Christians.  "I  believe,"  said  "Woolston,  "it  will  be  granted 
on  all  hands,  that  the  restoring  of  a  person  indisputably  dead 
to  life,  is  a  stupendous  miracle;  and  that  two  or  three  such 
miracles,  well  attested,  and  credibly  reported,  are  enough  to 
warrant  the  belief,  that  he  who  performed  them  was  a  divine 
agent,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  God."  The  force  of 
the  evidence  arising  from  this  source  was  admitted  by  Hume 
himself,  whose  object  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles  is,  not  to  show 
that  miracles,  if  acknoAvledged  to  be  true,  are  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  divine  revelation,  but  that  no  such  works  have 
ever  been  performed. 

13.  It  thus  appears  that  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  may  be 
positively  concluded  from  miracles.  We  may  deduce  this 
conclusion  with  confidence,  because  it  seems  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  character  of  God  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
power  to  establish  the  impositions  of  designing  men.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  the  God  of  infinite  goodness 
would  do  that  by  which  the  best  of  men,  the  most  virtuous  of 
the  human  race,  would  be  deceived  ;  or  that  the  divine  wisdom 
would  employ,  in  confirmation  of  a  falsehood,  the  means  best 
adapted  to  establish  the  truth.  The  object  for  which  the 
miracles  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations  were 
wrought,  was  to  confirm  the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  taught;  and  if  God,  knowing  that  this  was  their 
object,  should  have  allowed  false  doctrines  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  miracles,  he  w^ould  have  confirmed  it,  and  have 
wished  it  to  obtain  credit, — a  supposition  which  it  is  blasphe- 
mous to  affirm. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AUTnORITY  OF  THE  MIRACLE  CONCLUSIVE — MIKACLES  CA^TNOT  ATTEST 
FALSEHOOD — THE  FIVE  CASES  EXAMINED  IN  WHICH  REAL  MIRACLES  ARE 
SUPPOSED   TO   HAVE    BEEN   WROUGHT   TO    SUPPORT   FALSEHOOD. 

1.  A  MIRACLE,  because  it  is  the  work  of  God  alone,  and  because 
it  is  a  work  which  none  but  God  can  perform,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  which  it  attests  is  from  God.  I 
endeavoured  to  establish  this  position  in  the  former  chapter. 
I  must  now  advert  to  the  opinions  of  those  w^ho  think  that 
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tlie  Scriptures  give  countenance  to  the  idea  of  miracles  having 
been  wrought  in  support  of  falsehood  and  in  opposition  to 
truth.  A  writer,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,*  asks, 
"  Is  the  miracle  to  command  absolutely  the  obedience  of  those 
in  whose  sight  it  is  done,  or  to  whom  it  comes  as  an  ade- 
quately attested  fact,  so  that  the  doer  and  the  doctrine  shall 
be  accepted  as  from  God  ?  It  cannot  be  so,  for  side  by  side 
with  the  miracles  which  serve  for  the  furthering  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  runs  another  line  of  wonders,  counterworks  of 
him,  who  is  ever  the  ape  of  the  Most  High,  who  has  still  his 
caricatures  of  the  holiest ;  and  who  knows  that  in  no  way  can 
he  so  realize  his  character  of  Satan,  or  the  Hinderer,  as  by 
offering  that  which  shall  either  be  accepted  instead  of  the  true, 
or  being  discovered  false,  shall  bring  the  true  into  like  discredit 
with  itself.  That  it  is  meant  in  Scripture  to  attribute  real 
wonders  to  him  there  is  to  me  no  manner  of  doubt.  They  are 
lying  wonders,  (2  Thess.  ii.  9,)  not  because  in  themselves  frauds 
and  illusions,  but  because  they  are  wrought  to  support  the 
kingdom  of  lies. 

2.  "  The  fact,  that  the  kingdom  of  lies  has  its  wonders  no 
less  than  the  kingdom  of  truth,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  miracles  cannot  be  appealed  to  absolutely 
and  simply,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  the  worker  of 
them  proclaims  :  and  God's  word  expressly  declares  the  same, 
(Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5.)  A  miracle  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  a 
doctrine,  or  the  divine  mission  of  him  that  brings  it  to  pass. 
That  which  alone  it  claims  for  him  at  the  first  is  a  right  to  be 
listened  to  :  it  puts  him  in  the  alternative  of  being  from  hea- 
ven or  from  hell.  The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to 
the  conscience  as  being  good,  and  only  then  can  the  miracle 
seal  it  as  divine.  But  the  first  appeal  is  from  the  doctrine  to 
the  conscience,  to  the  moral  nature  in  man." 

3.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  view  of  miracles  is  as  false  as  it 
is  dangerous.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  hold  it  to  be  false 
from  the  observations  which  have  been  made  respecting  mira- 
cles, as  the  works  of  God  exclusively,  in  preceding  chapters. 
That  it  is  dangerous  is  not  less  manifest,  since  it  sets  aside 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  of  miracles  in  attestation 
either  of  the  divine  origin  of  truth,  or  of  the  divine  mission  of 
him  by  whom  they  are  brought  to  pass.  It  admits  and  main- 
tains, in   the   first  place,   that  miracles  can  be  wrought  by 

*  Trench  ou  Miracles. 
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created  beings, — by  Satan,  and  by  men  acting  under  his  in- 
fluence :  and,  secondly,  tliat  miracles  can  be  wrought,  and 
have  been  wrought,  in  support  of  falsehood  :  and,  thirdly, 
Scripture  is  quoted  in  confirmation. 

4,  As  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  referred  to,  they  have  been 
already  considered,  and  they  will   be  presently  more  fully 
examined.     But  I  may  observe,  that  according  to  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Trench,  and  of  those  who  think  with  him,  the  evidence 
of  miracles  is  virtually  set  aside ; — the  miracle,  and  the  mes- 
sage which  it  accompanies,  may  be  from  hell  as  well  as  from 
heaven,  —  from  the  devil  as  well  as   from  God, — from    the 
kingdom  of  lies  no  less  than  from  the  kingdom  of  truth ;  and, 
consequently,  the  miracle  implies  nothing  more  than  a  call 
upon  those  before  whom  it  is  performed  to  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage announced.     AYhether  the  message  is  a  good  word,  or  a 
bad  worJ, — from  God  or  from  the  devil,  is  to  be  ascertained, 
not  by  the  miracle,  but  by  its  being  approved  of  by  the  moral 
nature  of  fallen  man.     A  tenet  more  opposed  to  reason,  to 
common  sense,  and  to  Scripture,  has  not  often  been  propounded. 
It  divests  miracles  altogether  of  their  character  as  attestations 
of  divine  truth,  and  of  the  divine  commission  of  him  by  whom 
they  are  performed.     It  is  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the 
Oracles  of  God.     Is  it  not  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  Nico- 
demus,  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  1  "  We  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  sent  from  God  :  for  no  man  can  do   these   miracles 
which  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him."     Is  it  not  con- 
tradictory to  the  statement  of  our  Lord,  when  he  rests  on 
miracles  his  claim  to  have  what  he  taught  believed  as  truth 
from  God?  "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.     If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  be- 
lieve me  not.     But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works :  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is 
in  me,  and  I  in  him."     That  miracles  have  a  primary  eviden- 
tial character  is  clearly  taught  by  our  Lord  when  he  says, 
"  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other 
man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin  :  but  now  have  they  both  seen 
and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."* 

5.  The  ground  on  which  the  theory  in  question  rests  is  utterly 

false.     It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  as  an  hypothesis.     It 

has  been  asked.  Can  miracles  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 

divine  origin  of  palpably  false  and  immoral  doctrine  ?     The 

*  Jolin  X.  25,  37, 3Sj   xv.  2i. 
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answer  of  course  has  been,  that  they  cannot.  But  in  the  hy- 
pothesis there  is  a  double  assumption  of  what  is  inadmissible. 
It  is  assumed,  that  God  may  work  a  miracle  in  support  of 
what  is  false  and  immoral ;  or,  that  a  created  being  may  do 
so.  We  deny  the  possibility  of  Omnipotence  working  a  miracle 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  righteous  Lord,  who  loveth  right- 
eousness, cannot  sanction  what  is  opposed  to  righteousness. 
He  cannot  deny  himself.  A  righteous  ruler  among  men 
will  never  employ  his  power  to  promote  deceit,  and  falsehood, . 
and  lawlessness.  And  as  to  the  working  of  a  miracle  by  a 
being  inferior  to  God, — by  Satan  or  his  emissaries^ — we  deny 
the  possibility.  We  firmly  hold^  that  it  is  God  alone  who 
can  create, — who  can  give  life, — who  can  arrest  or  change  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature, — who  can  work  a  miracle.  All  created 
beings  are  not  only  inferior  to  Him,  but  infinitely  inferior ; 
and  therefore  to  the  agency  of  his  divine  power  we  limit  the 
working  of  miracles.  They  are  his  seal  to  the  divine  com- 
mission of  him  whose  mission  they  attest  ;  and  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  truth  he  communicates.  They  are  so  in  every 
case  without  exception. 

6.  According  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  what  very 
important  purpose  is  served  by  miracles  1  That  the  reasoning 
founded  upon  it  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  is  most  evident.  It 
is  trying  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  by  the 
miracle.  The  source  of  the  message  is  to  be  ascertained  not 
by  the  miracle  which  accompanies  it,  but  by  the  nature  of 
the  message,  as  tested  by  man's  moral  nature.  And  the  origin 
of  the  miracle  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  doctrine.  If  this 
were  a  correct  account  of  the  matter,  and  Scripture  is  ap- 
pealed to  in  support  of  it, — the  evidence  of  miracles  as  primary 
and  conclusive  is  set  aside.  It  may  be  called  in  as  somewhat 
confirmatory  ;  but  it  is  after  the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrine 
has  been  otherwise  ascertained. 

SECTION  I. 

THE   CASE   SUPPOSED  BY   MOSES,  DEUT.   XIII.  1—4. 

7.  ''  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or 
the  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying. 
Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and 
let  us  serve  them  ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of 
that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams  :  for  the  Lord  your 
God  prove th  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God 
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^vitll  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul.  Ye  shall  walk 
after  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave 
unto  him." 

As  regards  this  passage  of  Scripture,  I  observe,  (I.)  That 
even  on  the  supposition  that  a  miracle  were  wrought,  by  the 
"  prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams,"  it  is  not  doctrine  against 
miracle,  but  miracle  against  a  fact  previously  established  by 
a  numerous  train  of  miracles.  Had  not  the  exclusive  divinity 
of  Jehovah  been  attested  by  numerous  miracles ; — miracles 
which  united  their  attestation  in  proclaiming  Jeliovah  to  be 
the  only  living  and  true  God  ?  was  it  possible  that  real  mira- 
cles could  be  performed  for  establishing  a  doctrine  opposed 
to  this?  God  would  not  have  Avrought  any  such  miracle — and 
we  believe  that  no  inferior  being  could  have  performed  it. 
The  sign  or  wonder  supposed,  therefore,  was  merely  a  prodigy, 
or  it  was  a  foretelling  of  some  event  that  was  near  to  come. 

8.  In  either  case,  it  was  imposture, — just  because  God 
claims  as  his  prerogative  the  prediction  of  future  events,  and 
the  performance  of  miraculous  works.  He  claims  foreknow- 
ledge as  exclusively  his.  "  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the 
Lord ;  briDg  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob. 
Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall  happen : 
show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know 
that  ye  are  gods :  yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be 
dismayed,  and  behold  it  together.  Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing, 
and  your  work  of  nought :  an  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth 
you. — I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  God."  It  is  He  alone  who  performs  signs  and  wonders. 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth 
wondrous  things. — Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the 
gods'?  who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders  ?"  *  The  great  doctrine  was  established 
by  miracles  of  power  and  miracles  of  foretelling,  that  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel  is  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

9.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  then  that  the  supposed  "prophet 
or  dreamer  of  dreams"  could  work  a  real  miracle; — or  that  a 
real  miracle  could  have  been  wrought  in  contradiction  to  the 
great  fact  which  it  was  the  main  desion  of  the  numerous  and 
stupendous  miracles  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  to  establish. 
The  false  prophets  in  Israel,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  sooth- 
sayers, deceived  by  prodigies  that  appeared  to  be  superhuman. 

*  Is.  xli.  21— 24;  xliv.  G— 8 ;  Ps.  kxu.  18 ;  Exod.  sv.  11. 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  men  prone  to  idolatry,  as  the 
Israelites  were,  to  listen  favourably  to  those  who  exalted  the 
gods  of  the  heathen ;  and  readily  to  believe  that  Avhat  these 
pretenders  said,  and  what  they  did,  gave  evidence  of  their  being 
under  the  direction  of  divine  power.  The  warning  therefore 
is  given :  "  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that 
prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God 
proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God." 
Similar  warnings  are  often  addressed  to  Israel  afterwards: 
"  Therefore  hearken  not  ye  to  your  prophets,  nor  to  your 
diviners,  nor  to  your  dreamers,  nor  to  your  enchanters,  nor  to 
your  sorcerers,  which  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon. — Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments, 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast 
laboured  from  thy  youth ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit, 
if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  counsels.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers, 
the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from 
these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee."  * 

10.  Thus  the  people  of  Israel  were  continually  warned 
against  pretenders  to  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  of  miraculous  power:  and  the  warning  was  given  on  the 
ground,  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  true  God, — and  that  he 
only  knows  things  to  come,  and  that  he  "alone  doeth  great 
wonders."  Whenever  the  sacred  writers  occasionally  mention 
any  particular  miracles, — whether  of  power  or  of  knovv^ledge, 
they  affirm  concerning  every  one  of  them  separately,  what  they 
do  concerning  them  all  in  general.  Thus  they  affirm  it  to  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  prerogative  of  God  to  raise  the  dead,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  tread  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
to  still  the  noise  of  its  waves,  to  reveal  secret  and  distant 
transactions,  to  foretell  future  events,  and  to  search  the  heart 
of  man.t  These  declarations  of  Scripture,  though  they  are 
particulary  levelled  against  the  false  pretences  to  prophecies 
and  miracles  among  the  Pagans,  are  no  more  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  Devil's  possessing  a  supernatural  power  than  with 
the  opinion  of  any  heathen  gods  possessing  that  power.  If 
any  being  whatever  can  perform  miracles  besides  God,  it  is  not 
true  that  God  alone  can  perform  them."  J 

*  Jer.  xxvii.  9  ;  Isa.  xlvii.  12,  13. 

+  Deut.  xxxii.  39 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6  ;  2  Cor.  i.  9  ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  8;  Job  ix.  8  ;  Ps.  kv. 
9  ;  cvii.  29 ;  Dan.  ii.  28,  29—47  ;  Isa.  xlii.  9  j  jdv.  21 ;  xlvi.  9, 10. 
t  Parmer  on  ]\L'racles,  cli.  iii.  s.  5. 
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11.  (IT.)  The  language  of  the  passage  under  consideration  is 
decisive  against  the  idea  of  a  real  miracle  being  wrought  in  the 
case  supposed.  How  are  these  pretenders  designated?  "A 
dreamer  of  dreams:" — epithets  which  are  expressive  of  con- 
tempt;— and  epithets  which  would  not,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
be  applied  by  God  himself  to  persons  who  could  really  produce 
those  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  called 
miracles.  It  is  added,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  doth  prove  thee." 
How  was  he  to  prove  his  people?  Not  by  employing  his  al- 
mighty power  at  the  bidding  of  base  pretenders :  this  would 
have  been  to  act  in  concert  with  them; — procedure  which  we 
dare  not  impute  to  the  holy  Lord  God.  But  he  was  to  prove 
them  by  permitting  such  deceivers  to  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
providence  for  the  trial  of  their  faith  in  him,  and  their  alle- 
giance to  him  as  the  King  of  Israel.  The  denunciation  of 
the  prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  view.  "  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death,  because  he  hath  spoken  to 
turn  you  away  from  the  Lord  your  God."  Death  was  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  command  of  God ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  could  employ  his  mighty  power  to  sanction 
falsehood  at  the  bidding  of  impostors  by  working  a  real 
miracle; — impostors  doomed  to  die. 

12.  Does  any  one  allege  that  the  power  by  which  the  sup- 
posed miracle  was  wrought  was  from  beneath — from  Satan, 
not  from  God?  First,  I  deny  that  Satan  has  any  such  power 
by  which  to  support  his  emissaries :  and  secondly,  if  he  had 
such  power,  it  is  under  the  control  of  Omnipotence :  and  if, 
notwithstanding,  God  permitted  the  exercise  of  it  for  the  sup- 
port of  idolatry  and  immorality,  in  that  case  we  must  hold  that 
he  gave  his  concurrence  to  the  putting  of  what  is  the  same  as 
the  seal  of  Heaven  to  a  lie; — of  supporting  falsehood  by  evi- 
dence in  all  respects  simiLir,  and  of  the  same  nature,  with  the 
evidences  by  which  divine  truth  has  been  established. 

13.  (III.)  That  real  prophecies  and  real  miracles  are  not 
meant  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  farther  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  test  which  God  gave  to  his  people  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  true  prophets  from  the  false.  This  test 
is  mentioned  in  Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22  :  "But  the  prophet,  who 
shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  ill  my  name,  which  I  have  not 
commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of 
other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall  die.     And  if  thou  say  in 
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thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken 
it  presumptuously:  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him."  This 
passage  is  consistent  with  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  interpretation  given  of  it  is  the  true  one,  namely,  that 
no  real  miracle  was  wrought:  otherwise  the  passages  are 
irreconcilable. 

But  all  Scripture  must  be  explained  in  consistency  with 
itself.  It  is  divine  truth  throughout;  and  one  part  of  divine 
truth  cannot  be  opposed  to  another. 

SECTION  II. 

THE   CASE   OP  THE  EGYPTIAN  MAGICIANS. 

14.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  persons  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence could  imagine  the  works  of  these  men  to  have  been 
real  miracles.  That  they  were  not,  will,  I  hope,  be  evident 
from  the  few  following  observations. 

(I.)  They  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  works  of  God. 
And  yet  there  have  been  pious  men  who  maintained  that  they 
were.  But  the  idea  is  revolting.  How  can  any  enlightened 
person  suppose  that  God  was  alternately  affirming  and  denying, 
— attesting  and  disproving, — the  same  thing?  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  and  therefore,  I  will  not  reason  the  matter. 

15.  (II.)  The  works  of  the  magicians  were  not  real  miracles  as 
the  works  of  Satan.  And  yet  the  contrary  has  been  affirmed. 
A  species  of  Manicheism  has  continued  in  the  Christian 
Church,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  which  it  has  been  main- 
tained, that  the  Devil,  the  god  of  this  world,  contests  the 
matter  with  the  great  Creator; — that,  in  the  case  of  the 
magicians,  there  was  a  trial  of  strength,  in  which  for  a  time 
it  was  doubtful  who  had  the  advantage.  This  notion  is  absurd 
in  itself,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  oracles  of  God.  I  have 
already  affirmed,  that  Satan  cannot  work  a  real  miracle.  For, 
even  if  it  were  granted, — which  it  is  not, — that  Satan  has 
power  to  work  a  real  miracle,  that  power  must  be  under  the 
control  of  Almighty  God.  And  if  a  holy  and  righteous  God 
cannot  use  his  ovvn  power  directly  to  attest  anything  false,  or 
to  do  evil  for  any  end, — he  will  not,  for  the  same  reason,  allow 
a  real  miracle  to  be  wrought,  to  sanction  falsehood,  by  the 
agency  of  another.  In  the  circumstances  now  under  consider- 
ation, his  permitting  a  real  miracle  to  be  wrought  for  such 
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a  purpose,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  he  himself  directly 
performed  it. 

IG.  (III.)  It  is  implied  by  the  phraseology  used  in  the  narrative 
of  Moses  that  the  works  of  the  magicians  were  not  true  mira- 
cles. The  phrase  is,  "  They  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their 
enchantments."  Moses  does  not,  by  the  words  he  has  selected, 
express  anything  more  than  an  apparent  resemblance  between 
the  effects  produced  by  the  enchantments  of  the  magicians, 
and  the  wonderful  works  of  Almighty  Power.  How  was  this 
resemblance  effected  1  By  Pharaoh's  giving  information  to  the 
magicians  of  what  Moses  had  done.  They  had  thus  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  deception.  Accordingly,  when 
the  fourth  plague  was  inflicted  without  any  interval  of  time 
being  permitted  between  the  prediction  and  the  infliction,  these 
wise  men  utterly  failed  in  their  attempt,  and  acknowledged 
their  weakness.  "  They  did  so  with  their  enchantments,  to 
bring  forth  lice;  but  they  could  not."  On  the  supposition 
that  the  three  former  performances  were  miracles,  why  should 
they  have  failed  in  this?  "Then  the  magicians  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  God." 

17.  (IV.)  As  conclusive  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  no 
real  miracles  were  wrought,  and  that  the  power  to  perform  such 
wonderful  works  was  wanting,  the  king  never  appealed  to  that 
power,  and  never  applied  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  possess 
it,  for  the  removal  of  any  of  the  plagues.  It  was  far  more 
natural,  one  would  think,  to  do  so, — to  counteract  the  working 
of  Moses  in  producing  evil,  than  to  help  it,  and  to  augment  it: 
— to  take  away  the  plagues  than  to  add  to  them.  But  instead 
of  applying  to  the  magicians  for  this  purpose,  "  Pharaoh  called 
for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said,  Intreat  the  Lord  that  he  may 
take  away  the  frogs  from  me  and  from  my  people."  He  only 
who  had  inflicted  these  sore  evils  could  remove  them;  and  for 
this  end  it  was  necessary  that  Moses  and  Aaron  should  pray 
unto  God  to  take  them  away.  What  further  evidence  is  needful 
to  prove  that  the  enchantments  of  these  Egyptian  magicians 
were  juggleries, — were  all  impostures? 

SECTION  III. 

THE  CASE  OF  PALSE  PKOPHETS,  OR  PRETENDERS  TO  THE  MESSIAHSHIP — THE 
CASE  OF  THOSE  "WICKEn  PERSONS  -WHO  IN  THE  DAT  OF  JUDGMENT 
■WILL   SAY,   THEY    HAVE   -WROUGHT   WONDERFUL   WORKS. 

18.  It  has  been  attempted  to  found  an  argument  for  the 
working  of  real  miracles  in  attestation  of  false  claims  and  false 
doctrines,  on  what  is  said  in  the  Gospels   respecting  false 
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prophets  and  pretenders  to  the  Messiahsliip : — that  tliey  should 
show  such  signs  and  wonders,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very- 
elect  would  be  deceived. — Matt.  xxiv.  24. 

19.  Our  Lord,  by  whom  the  appearance  of  these  pre- 
tenders was  foretold,  could  not  mean  by  their  showing  "  great 
signs  and  wonders,"  that  they  would  work  genuine  miracles, 
because  this  would  be  a  subversion  of  the  evidence  of  miracles ; 
— a  subversion  of  it,  too,  by  Him  who  had  always  appealed  to 
it  in  support  of  his  own  claims; — and,  consequently,  putting 
their  claims  on  a  level  with  his  own.  We  say,  then,  that  it  is 
impossible  our  Lord  could  have  meant  by  signs  and  wonders 
real  miracles. 

20.  What  did  he  mean  by  these  words?  That  those 
pretenders  would  do,  what  we  know  they  actually  did,  put  forth 
great  pretensions,  like  Simon  Magus,  and  by  mighty  swelling 
words,  and  various  artifices,  deceive  multitudes.  We  need  not 
here  quote  the  history  of  the  period.  It  furnishes  a  striking 
comment  on  the  words  of  our  Lord ;  and  shows  that  while  it  is 
consistent  with  God's  righteous  government  in  this  state  of 
probation,  to  permit  wicked  men  and  their  delusive  arts  to  exist 
in  this  world,  many  will  give  their  ear  to  them  because  they 
are  in  harmony  with  their  own  deceptions  hearts. 

21.  As  to  those  who  are  represented  by  our  Lord  as  say- 
ing in  the  last  day,  "Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in 
thy  name  have  done  many  wonderful  works?  "—I  have  only  to 
say,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Avorks,  to  the  performance  of  which 
they  are  said  to  lay  claim,  was  not  to  confirm  error  and  im- 
posture, but  to  support  the  cause  and  the  truth  of  Christ. 
Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  gift  of  miracles  was  confined 
in  the  early  age  of  the  Church  to  the  converted, — as  we  learn 
from  the  case  of  Judas.  The  exercise  of  the  gift  was  profitable 
for  confirming  the  disciples  in  the  truth,  even  when  employed 
by  men  who  were  not  personally  under  the  sanctifying  and 
saving  power  of  divine  truth.  They  laid  stress  on  the  possession 
of  gifts,  and  overlooked  the  necessity  of  grace  to  change  the 
heart, — to  create  fallen  man  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence 
the  professed  ground  of  their  claim  to  an  entrance  into  heaven. 

22.  AVe  learn  from  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  great  gifts ; — gifts  which  may  be  employed  for 
the  promotion  of  truth,  and  yet  be  finally  cast  away ! 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE   LYING  WONDERS  ASCRIBED  TO   AJITICHRIST — TO  EVIL   SPIRITS. 

23.  There  are  signs  and  lying  wonders  ascribed  to  Antichrist. 
^•'  Even  him,"  says  the  apostle,  "  whose  coining  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  w4th  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders, and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them 
that  perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth, 
that  they  might  be  saved."  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  any  explanatory  observations  on  this  pas- 
sage, the  language  of  which  makes  the  meaning  very  clear. 

24.  It  is  true,  a  writer  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  (Mr. 
Trench,)  makes  the  matter  very  easy  by  setting  the  miracles 
altogether  aside,  and  deciding  by  the  nature  of  the  doctrine. 
"  When  the  mind  and  conscience  witness  against  the  doctrine, 
not  all  the  miracles  in  the  world  have  a  right  to  demand  sub- 
mission to  the  word  which  they  seal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  act  of  faith  is  to  believe,  in  the  face,  and  in  despite,  of 
them  all,  in  what  God  has  implanted  in  the  soul  of  the  holy 
and  the  true.  JMiracles,  in  this  case,  are  warnings  to  us  that  we 
keep  aloof,  for  they  tell  us  that  not  merely  lies  are  here, — for 
to  that  the  conscience  bore  witness  already, — but  that  he  who 
utters  them  is  more  than  a  common  deceiver,  is  eminently  a 
liar  and  an  antichrist,  a  false  prophet.  That  in  Scripture  it 
is  meant  to  attribute  real  wonders  to  him  (Satan)  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt.  They  are  lying  wonders,  (2  Thess.  ii.  9,) 
not  because  in  themselves  frauds  and  illusions,  but  because 
they  are  wrought  to  support  the  kingdom  of  lies."* 

25.  Mr.  Trench,  then,  supposes  that  real  miracles  are  wrought 
in  support  of  lies,  of  the  kingdom  of  lies:— a  notion  which, 
from  what  has  been  already  advanced,  I  may  assume  to  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  with  common  sense,  and  with  Scripture, 
and  to  be  altogether  subversive  of  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
The  apostle  speaks  of  signs  and  lying  wonders  supporting  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  :  they  are  lying  wonders  because  they 
are  in  themselves  delusive  and  false  ;  and  also  because  the 
things  which  they  attest  are  lies.  They  are  lying  wonders, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  real  miracles.  They  are  such  only 
as  are  suited  to  the  character  and  the  designs  of  the  father  of 
lies — the  supporter  of  Antichrist, — whose  signs  and  wonders 
are  all  lying, — whose  coming  therefore  is  with  all  deceivable- 

*  Trench  on  Miracles, 
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ness  of  unrigliteousness ; — whose  operations  are  all  "  strong 
delusions."  Such  is  the  description  given  of  them  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  How  any  man,  who  believes  in  the  divine 
authority  of  revelation,  and  who  has  a  clear  perception  of 
the  immutable  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  between 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  can  regard  them  as  genuine 
miracles,  is  to  me  unaccountable. 

26.  This  notion,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  vulgar  be- 
lief in  the  superhuman  power  of  evil  spirits.  What  is  the 
origin  of  this  belief?  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  Manicheism;  or 
the  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  wizards, 
necromancers,  and  witches'?  Whatever  it  may  be,  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  Scripture  gives  us  no  ground  for  maintaining,  that 
the  inferior  invisible  agents  to  whose  existence  it  bears  testi- 
mony, have  any  power  to  interfere  with  the  laws  that  regulate 
the  department  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  connected. 
If  they  have  no  such  power,  according  to  the  information  given 
of  them  in  the  only  book  which  tells  us  of  their  existence,  by 
what  fond  imagination  is  it  assumed,  that  they  must  have 
this  power?  Whatever  powers  they  possess,  they  are  all  in 
subjection  to  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all; — to  the  God  who  can- 
not lie, — and  who,  therefore,  cannot  himself,  nor  by  the 
agency  of  any  others,  work  a  real  miracle,  but  in  attestation 
and  support  of  Truth.  "As  to  the  idea  of  evil  spirits,  in  any 
imaginable  circumstances,  working  miracles — real  miracles, — 
in  contravention  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God, — it  has  ever 
appeared  to  my  view  as  nothing  short  of  the  most  daring 
blasphemy  to  imagine  it."* 

SECTION  V. 

THE    SUPPOSED   MIRACLE    OE   TRANSUBSTAJITIATION— THE    TIME   WHEN 
MIRACULOUS    GIFTS   ■V\T:RE   WITHDRAWN. 

27.  As  to  the  supposed  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  expose  the  contradictions,  absurdities,  and  im- 
possibilities involved.  The  absolute  impossibility  of  converting 
the  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  previously  existing  sub- 
stance of  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  may  be  shown  by  several 
demonstrations  as  clear  and  strong  as  any  logical  or  mathe- 
matical demonstration  can  be.  As  to  its  alleged  miraculous 
character,  it  is  no  miracle, — for  a  miracle  is  a  matter  of  fact, 

he  reality  of  which  must  be  tested  by  the  senses.     It  is  by 

*  Wardlaw  on  Miracles,  p.  105. 
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the  united  testimony  of  the  senses  that  the  reality  of  miracles 
can  be  ascertained :  but  to  what  does  transubstantiation  make 
its  appeal?  Not  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses, — for  it  contra- 
dicts that  evidence, — but  to  human  credulity, — human  credu- 
lity excited  by  priestly  artifice.  It  sets  aside  the  evidence 
upon  which  alone  miracles  can  rest;  and,  consequently,  in  so 
far  as  its  supporters  can  carry  their  dogma,  they  subvert  a 
main  foundation  of  Divine  Kevelation. 

28.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
should  be  the  only  church  that  has  claimed  a  continuance  of 
miraculous  power,  and  that  boasts  of  this  distinction,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  one  of  the  distinctions  that  characterise  the 
apostasy — the  man  of  sin — the  son  of  perdition, — and  the 
mystical  Babylon.  "  He  doeth  great  wonders— and  deceiveth 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  means  of  those  miracles 
which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast."*  These 
miracles  are  elsewhere  called  "  lying  wonders : "  that  is,  as  I 
have  shown,  they  are  not  real  miracles.  Heal  miracles  thej 
cannot  be,  because  they  are  characterised  as  lying  and  deceiv- 
ing. But  real  miracles  are  not  intended  to  deceive,  and  never 
can  deceive,  inasmuch  as  they  attest  truth,  and  truth  only. 

29.  If  it  be  asked.  When  did  miracles  cease  ?  When  was  the 
power  of  working  miracles  withdrawn"?  We  answer,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We  fix  upon  that  period, 
because  the  apostles,  who  alone  had  the  extraordinary  power 
of  communicating  miraculous  gifts  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
were  removed  from  this  world ;  and  also  the  persons  on  whom 
they  bestowed  the  gifts  were  dead,  about  that  period.  Besides, 
there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  to  continue  miraculous 
powers.  The  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed :  divine  revelation 
was  complete;  and  if  with  all  the  evidence  by  which  it  was 
attested  men  would  not  believe,  neither  would  they  believe 
though  miracles  had  been  continued, — though  one  rose  from 
the  dead. 

30.  If  it  be  said,  that  miracles  were  wrought  during  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  and  they  ought  to  be  continued  during  the 
Christian  dispensation;  it  may  be  replied,  that  until  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  was  complete,  it  was  proper 
and  necessary  that  miracles  should  have  been  wrought :  but 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  closed  before  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles ;  and,  therefore,  the  continuance  of 

*  Rev.  xiii.  13,  U. 
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miracles  much  beyond  that  period  was  unnecessary.  Beyond 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  have  no  evidence  of  mi- 
racles having  been  wrought.  That  the  leading  men  in  the 
Church  were  unwilling  to  confess  the  withdrawal  of  this  ex- 
traordinary power,  was  quite  natural;  but  that  it  was  with- 
drawn about  the  period  mentioned  appears  in  a  very  high 
degree  probable. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THE  MARKS    BY   WHICH   MIRACLES   MAY  BE    CERTAINLY  DISTINGUISHED — 
THE   REQUISITE    CONDITIONS    OF   A   CREDIBLE    MIRACLE. 

1.  While  all  must  admit  that  miracles  are  effects  of  super- 
natural power,  may  there  not  be  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a 
miracle  from  some  of  those  changes  upon  material  substances 
which  his  srrowino-  knowledsje  of  nature  enables  man  to 
produce  1  If  it  really  were  the  case,  that  the  class  of  phenomena 
called  miracles  could  not,  Avith  any  certainty,  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  discoveries  of 
human  science,  the  obstacle  would  be  insuperable.  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  such  ground  of  uncertainty.  The  broad 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  may  be 
perceived  even  by  uncultivated  minds.  Who  would  class  the 
effects  of  medicine  on  disease,  or  of  the  loadstone  on  iron, 
with  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  or  the  stilling  of  a  tempest? 
Even  were  it  true  that  in  some  rude  states  of  society  men 
might  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  or  that  some  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  two  different  classes  could  not  easily  be 
distinguished,  what  does  any  such  ambiguity  take  from  the 
clearness  with  which  others  may  be  discriminated  among  all 
classes  of  men,  and  in  almost  eveVy  state  of  society?  It  is 
upon  the  clear  distinction  which  can  be  discerned  in  these  by 
all  men,  and  in  all  ages,  that  the  proof  of  revelation  proceeds. 
The  evidence  from  miracles  for  divine  revelation  exists  in 
phenomena  which  were  at  the  time,  which  now  are,  and  which 
always  will  be,  thought  miraculous;  which  the  progress  of 
science  has  never  had  the  least  tendency  to  thrust  from  their 
supernatural  place,  and  the  real  character  of  which  must  be 
determined,  not  by  the  opinion  of  ignorant,  but  by  the  judgment 
of  the  most  cultivated  minds. 

2.  Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  remark  of  some  deistical 
writers,  that  a  miracle  being  that  which  exceeds  the  power  of 

o  2 
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nature,  wg  cannot  know"  what  exceeds  it,  unless  we  knew  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  power  of  nature, — a  thing  which  no  man 
pretends  to  know,— therefore  no  man  can  certainly  know 
whether  any  event  be  miraculous.  For,  as  Leslie  remarks,'"'' 
though  we  do  not  know  the  utmost  extent  of  the  power  of 
nature,  perhaps  in  any  one  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
know  not  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  some  measure.  For 
example,  though  I  do  not  know  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
power  of  fire,  yet  I  certainly  know  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fire 
to  burn ;  therefore,  if  I  see  three  men  taken  oiF  the  street  in 
their  common  wearing  apparel,  and,  without  any  preparation, 
cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace ;  and  that  the  flame 
was  so  fierce  that  it  burned  up  those  men  that  threw  them  in, 
— while  the  persons  who  were  thrown  in  should  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  I  should  see  a  fourth 
person  Avith  them  of  glorious  appearance,  like  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  that  they  should  come  up  again  out  of  the  furnace  without 
any  harm,  or  so  much  as  the  smell  of  fire  upon  themselves  or 
their  clothes, — I  could  not  be  deceived  in  thinking  there  was  a 
stop  put  to  the  nature  of  fire  as  to  these  men,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  men  whom  it  burned. 

3.  Leslie's  four  rules  for  distinguishing  miraculous  events 
from  all  impostures  are  the  following :  First,  That  the  matters 
of  fact  be  such,  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and 
ears,  may  be  judges  of  it.  Secondly,  That  it  be  done  publicly 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  That  not  only  public 
monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  outward 
actions  be  performed.  Fourthly,  That  such  monuments  and 
such  actions  or  observances  be  instituted,  and  do  commence 
from  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done. 

The  first  two  rules  mak5  it  impossible  for  any  such  matter 
of  fact  to  be  imposed  upon  men  at  the  time  when  such  matter 
of  fact  was  said  to  be  done,  because  every  man's  eyes  and 
senses  would  contradict  it.  For  example,  suppose  any  man 
should  pretend  that  yesterday  he  divided  the  Thames,  in 
presence  of  all  the  people  of  London,  and  carried  the  whole 
city,  men,  women,  and  children,  over  to  Southwark  on  dry 
land,  the  waters  standing  like  walls  on  both  sides;  I  say,  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  he  could  persuade  the  people  of 
London  that  this  was  true,  when  every  man,  Avoman,  and  child 
could  contradict  him,  and  say  that  this  was  a  notorious 
*  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  41. 
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falsehood,  for  that  they  had  not  seen  the  Thames  so  divided, 
or  had  gone  over  on  dry  land.  Therefore  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  no  such  imposition  could  be  put  upon  men  at 
the  time  when  such  public  matter  of  fact  was  said  to  be 
done. 

4.  Therefore  it  only  remains  that  such  matter  of  fact  might 
be  invented  some  time  after,  when  the  men  of  that  generation 
in  which  the  thing  was  said  to  be  done  are  all  past  and  gone; 
and  the  credulity  of  after-ages  might  be  imposed  upon,  to  be- 
lieve that  things  Mere  done  in  former  ages  which  were  not. 
For  this,  the  last  two  rules  secure  us  as  much  as  the  first  two 
rules  in  the  former  case;  for  whenever  such  a  matter  of  fact 
came  to  be  invented,  if  not  only  monuments  were  said  to 
remain  of  it,  but  likewise  that  public  actions  and  observances 
were  constantly  used  ever  since  the  matter  of  fact  was  said  to 
be  done,  the  deceit  must  be  detected  by  no  such  monuments 
appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  must  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances 
were  ever  used  by  them.  For  example,  suppose  I  should  now 
invent  a  story  of  such  a  thing  done  a  thousand  years  ago, 
I  might  perhaps  get  some  to  believe  it ;  but  if  I  say,  that  not 
only  such  a  thing  was  done,  but  that,  from  that  day  to  this, 
every  man,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  had  a  joint  of  his  little 
finger  cut  off;  and  that  every  man  in  the  nation  did  want  a 
joint  of  such  finger;  and  that  this  institution  was  said  to  be 
part  of  the  matter  of  fact  done  so  many  years  ago,  and  vouched 
as  a  proof  and  confirmation  of  it,  and  as  having  descended 
without  interruption,  and  been  constantly  practised  in  memory 
of  such  matter  of  fact  all  along,  from  the  time  that  such  matter 
of  fact  was  done  :  I  say,  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  believed 
in  such  a  case,  because  every  one  could  contradict  me  as  to 
the  mark  of  cutting  ofi"  a  joint  of  a  finger;  and  that  being 
part  of  my  original  matter  of  fact,  must  demonstrate  the  whole 
to  be  false. 

5.  These  four  rules  or  marks  all  meet  in  the  miraculous 
events  by  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations  was  established,  as  will  be  shown 
afterwards. 

6.  The  requisite  conditions  of  a  credible  miracle  are  : — 
(I.)  That  the  nature  of  the  work  or  fact  alleged  be  indubi- 
tably miraculous.     It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude 
every  possible  solution  from  natural  causes,  and  to  be  attri- 
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butable  only  to  the  power  of  God.  Thus,  with  a  word  to  give 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  raise  the  dead,  are  manifestly  works 
which  none  l5ut  God  can  perform. 

7.  (II.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  miracle  is  wrought 
must  be  such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  any  delusion  or 
imposture.  A  fact  may,  in  its  own  nature,  appear  to  have 
been  miraculous,  and  yet  to  have  been  published  to  the  world 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  having  been  really  so  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  In  order  that  all  doubt  be  removed,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  that  it  be  published  to  the  world  at  the  time 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  performed  ;  secondly,  that  it  be 
extensively  published  in  the  place  where  it  has  been  wrought ; 
thirdly,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  published 
are  such  as  satisfy  us  that  it  underwent  a  careful  examina- 
tion, and  must  have  been  detected  had  it  been  an  imposture. 
When  these  conditions  are  accurately  applied  to  facts  said  to 
have  been  miraculous,  they  will  form  a  certain  rule  whereby 
we  may  distinguish  between  that  which  is  real  and  indis- 
putable and  that  which  is  spurious. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  A  MIRACLE  MAY  BE  AUTHENTICATED  BY  TES- 
TIMONY— THE  FORCE  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  TESTIMONY  NOT  IMPAIRED  BY 
LAPSE   OF   TIME. 

1.  There  is  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  testimony  by 
which  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  attestation  of 
divine  revelation  can  be  rendered  credible  to  us.  This  species 
of  evidence  is  called  probable  in  philosophical  language,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  sensible  or  demonstrative, 
without  reference  to  the  measure  of  certainty  attached  to  it. 
Our  belief  that  Cresar  and  Pompey  really  lived,  and  that  the 
plague  once  visited  London,  is  founded  on  probable  evidence, 
that  is,  on  the  evidence  of  testimony,  and  the  person  who 
should  doubt  these  facts,  on  that  account,  would  be  suspected 
of  lunacy. 

2.  Miracles,  like  any  other  facts  which  are  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  are  capable  of  being  proved  by  testimony.  It  is 
just  as  certain  that  their  reality  can  be  certified  by  testimony 
as  that  their  reality  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  If  I  witnessed,  in  common  with  many  others,  a  per- 
son who  was  known  to  be  dead  and  buried,  raised  from  the 
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grave,  and,  in  tlie  possession  of  life  and  health,  walk  abroad 
before  our  ejes,  it  is  impossible  that  I,  or  any  of  those  who 
saw  this  work,  could  have  any  doubt  of  its  truly  miraculous 
nature.  But  how  are  we  who  witnessed  the  miracle  to  produce 
conviction  of  its  reality  in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not 
witness  it?  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses;  and  we  maintain,  that  in  such  a  case  as  is  now 
supposed,  this  testimony  is  sufficient.  For,  although  the  work 
certified  to  have  been  performed  is  a  miracle,  and  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  would  indeed  lose 
its  beneficial  office  if  it  were  not  so,  it  cannot  thence  be  in- 
ferred that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  allowing  the 
term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by 
which  a  wise  and  holy  God  governs  the  world,  cannot,  unless 
he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them,  be  learned  in  any  other  way  than 
from  testimony ;  since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testi- 
mony can  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his 
dispensations,  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary previously  to  our  correctly  inferring  those  laws.  Testi- 
mony, therefore,  must  be  admitted  as  constituting  the  princi- 
pal means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by  which  the  universe 
has  been  regulated;  that  testimony  assures  us  that  the  course 
of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  produce  important 
moral  effects  ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such 
testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we  ought  to 
look  almost  infinitely  more  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical 
circumstances  connected  with  any  particular  event.* 

3.  TVe  have  already  referred  to  Hume's  objection  to  the 
suflSciency  of  testimony  to  authenticate  miracles,  and  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it.  We  shall  only 
mention  the  conditions  under  which  a  miracle  may  be  authen- 
ticated by  testimony. 

(I.)  The  alleged  miracle  must  have  all  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter,  namely,  that  it  was  published  to 
the  world  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  performed, 
— that"  it  was  extensively  made  known  in  the  place  Avhere  it 
was  wrought, — that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
published  are  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  it  underwent  a 
careful  examination,  and  must  have  been  detected  had  it  been 
an  imposture. 

(II.)    The  opportunities  of  the  witnesses  must  have  been 

*  Gregory's  Letters,  p.  179.    Viuu's  Sermons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles. 
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such  as  shall  have  given  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Thej  must 
have  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  ^vhich  they  attest. 
In  short,  n(Tthing  less  than  the  evidence  of  their  senses  is 
admissible  to  constitute  them  competent  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  facts  alleged. 

(III.)  Circumstances  must  have  been  such  as  to  have  ren- 
dered their  being  deceived  impossible.  For  this  purpose,  the 
miracles  must  have  been  wrought,  not  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
friends,  but  in  such  situations  as  shall  have  attracted  the 
notice  and  investigation  of  even  the  uncandid  and  prejudiced; 
in  situations  where,  if  the  witnesses  themselves  were  deceived, 
every  individual  of  the  multitude  present,  the  most  implacable 
enemies  not  excepted,  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  delusion  ;  and,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  miracles  must 
have  been  of  that  importance  that  they  shall  have  awakened 
the  attention  of  all  to  an  examination  of  their  truth. 

(IV.)  Every  motive  to  imposture  must  have  been  excluded. 
It  must  clearly  appear  that  neither  the  love  of  fame,  nor  of 
riches,  nor  of  honour  and  powder,  influenced  the  witnesses  in 
their  testimony;  but  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  conviction 
of  the  truth,  and  not  of  the  truth  only,  but  of  the  notoriety 
of  the  events  w^hich  they  relate.  It  is  requisite  that  the  wit- 
nesses' be  of  that  character,  and  should  have  been  placed  in 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  as  will  make  it  clearly  appear  to 
be  impossible  that  any  imposture  could  have  been  practised. 

(V.)  As  there  could  have  been  no  motive  to  imposture,  so 
the  impossibility  of  the  witnesses  obtaining  credit  in  the  first 
instance,  except  on  the  admission  of  their  veracity,  must  be 
manifest.  For  how  could  miracles  be  performed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances just  described,  without  awakening  attention,  and 
exciting  to  the  strictest  investigation?  And  if  they  are  proved 
to  be  false  by  such  a  scrutiny,  how  can  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  be  received  as  true  1  Or,  supposing  that  only  the 
witnesses  themselves  saw  the  miracles,  or  the  extraordinary 
works  which  they  regard  as' such,  performed,  it  w^ould  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  give  the  most  indisputable  proofs  of  their 
veracity  before  their  testimony  could  be  received  as  conclusive 
evidence,  or  be  considered  as  absolutely  true.  And  as  the  tes- 
timony, if  true,  would  be  found  to  involve  consequences  the 
most  important  in  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  man, 
assent  to  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  strict  examination 
and  full  conviction. 
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4.  (VI.)  The  fair  conclusion  from  tliese  remarks  is,  that 
^vherever  miracles  have  been  performed  under  the  circum- 
stances now  mentioned,  attended  with  evidence  similar  to  that 
alluded  to,  and  admitted  by  full  and  almost  universal  assent 
to  be  real,  the  testimony  respecting  them  is  true,  and  merits, 
and  always  Avill  continue  to  merit,  the  belief  of  mankind.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  when  the  witnesses  are  numerous, 
and  when  their  adherence  to  their  testimony  involves  great 
sacrifices.  When,  in  place  of  two  or  three,  which  are  deemed 
sufficient  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  human  life,  there 
are  hundreds  of  witnesses,  all  agreeing  in  their  testimony,  and 
when  there  is  no  opposing  testimony,  the  evidence  acquires 
the  highest  degree  of  force, — force  which  the  most  ingenious 
sophistry  can  never  weaken,  and  which  confirmed  scepticism 
will  in  vain  assail.  If  poverty,  persecution,  and  death,  were 
the  manifest  consequences  of  persisting  in  bearing  such  a  tes- 
timony, and  if  in  defiance  of  these,  all  the  witnesses  continued 
firm  to  the  last,  have  we  not  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 
facts  attested  can  admit  of,  that  they  are  true  miracles  ? 

5.  This  will  appear  to  be  the  case,  especially  when  the  wit- 
nesses were  under  the  bias  of  a  religion  opposed  to  that  which 
the  miracles  are  designed  to  establish.  The  antipathies  occa- 
sioned by  a  difi'erence  of  religious  belief  are  the  strongest  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of ;  and,  accordingly,  while  a  Chris- 
tian might  feel  predisposed  to  admit  the  reality  of  a  miracle 
in  support  of  Christianity,  he  would  feel  strongly  prepossessed 
against  the  belief  of  a  miracle  in  support  of  Mohammedanism. 
His  attachment  in  the  one  case  would  make  him  acquiesce  in 
evidence  less  than  sufficient ;  his  aversion  in  the  other  would 
make  him  require  evidence  more  than  sufficient.  If  the  faith 
of  the  witnesses,  then,  stood  originally  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  attested  by  the  miracles, — if  the  only  account  that 
can  be  given  of  their  conversion  is  the  conviction  which  the 
miracles  produced  in  them, — if  the  evidence  arising  from  the 
miracles  performed  in  proof  of  a  doctrine  disbelieved,  and  con- 
sequently hated  before,  did  in  fact  surmount  that  obstacle  and 
conquer  all  the  opposition  arising  thence,  the  presumption  is 
strong  in  favour  of  that  evidence,  just  as  strong  a  presumption 
in  its  favour  as  it  would  have  been  against  it,  had  all  their 
former  zeal,  and  principles,  and  prejudices,  co-operated  with 
the  evidence  in  gaining  an  entire  assent. 

G.  It   has   been    alleged,  however,  by   those   who   cannot 
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deny  tlie  completeness  of  tlie  evidence  furnished  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  that  its  force  has  been  diminished  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  in  regard  to  evidence 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  oral  tradition,  it  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  evidence  originally  recorded  in  a  book,  and 
transmitted  by  means  of  that  book  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. This  evidence  remains  in  all  its  original  strength  as 
long  as  the  record  which  contains  it  exists.  Take  any  ancient 
event  that  is  well  attested,  such,  for  example,  as  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  certainty 
of  that  event  having  taken  place  is  as  great  at  this  moment 
as  it  was  on  the  return  of  the  Greek  army,  or  immediately 
after  Xenophon  had  published  his  narrative. 

7.  But  does  not  this  reasoning  apply  with  far  greater  force 
to  the  evidence  which  the  New  Testament  furnishes  to  the 
doctrines  and  miracles  of  our  Lord?  The  witnesses  of  these 
were  enemies  as  well  as  friends:  they  were  recorded  in  the 
very  age  in  which  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed,  by  four  different  authors,  who  themselves  were 
eye-witnesses;  and  their  record  was,  not  many  years  after  it 
was  written,  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  from  the  beginning  appealed  to  by  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  as  an  authentic  document, 
which  contained  all  the  principles  of  that  religion.  We  shall 
afterwards  see  that  this  document  has  reached  us  unmutilated 
and  entire;  and  so  long  as  it  exists  in  this  state  of  perfect 
integrity,  even  to  the  end  of  time,  the  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  gospel  miracles  will  be  as  convincing  as  it  could  have 
been  to  those  who  were  cotemporary  wdth  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  It  will  be  so,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  no  testi- 
mony can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  rendered  less  credible 
by  any  other  cause,  than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those 
conditions  which  first  made  it  credible.  "In  what  possible 
manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe 
the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  be  less  than  that  on  which  those 
facts  were  accredited  by  Christians  in  the  second  or  tliird 
centuries?  They  possessed  the  standard  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelists; so  do  we:  what  those  books  then  contained,  they  now 
contain;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems  likely,  under  the 
care  of  Providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  to  the  end  of 
time." 
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8.  Besides,  tlie  Scriptures  are  not  like  any  otlier  writing. 
There  are  circumstances  in  operation  in  regard  to  them  which 
will  be  the  means  of  securing  their  transmission  in  a  perfect 
state  to  the  latest  age.  The  Christian  community,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  very  age  when  Christ  taught  his  doctrines  and 
wrought  his  miracles,  will  continue  to  exist  till  the  end  of  time; 
and  while  it  continues  to  exist,  the  sacred  volume  will  be  pre- 
served without  mutilation  or  change.  In  the  preservation  of 
that  volume,  millions  of  the  human  race  will  always  continue  to 
be  deeply  interested ;  and  while  it  remains  what  it  now  is,  the 
evidence  by  which  miracles  are  proved  will  lose  nothing  of  its 
original  force. 

9.  Indeed,  it  may  be  maintained  with  some  show  of  truth, 
that  we,  who  are  called  to  examine  the  credibility  of  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel  by  testimony,  are  more  favourably 
situated,  than  if  we  had  been  enabled  to  judge  of  them  by 
sensible  evidence.  This,  however,  is  only  matter  of  opinion ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  our  position  is  not  less  favourable  for 
obtaining  as  full  a  conviction,  by  patient  inquiry  after  truth, 
of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  by  which  divine  revelation  is 
attested,  than  that  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  them. 
"  Because  thou  hast  seen,  thou  hast  believed.  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

10.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes  been 
asked,  Might  not  a  divine  revelation  be  satisfactorily  attested 
by  furnishing  the  supernatural  evidence  of  immediate  inspi- 
ration to  every  one  to  whom  the  claim  was  submitted'? — we 
can  form  no  sounder  opinion  than  of  the  possibility  of  any 
other  contingency.  We  know  from  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
enter  into  the  purpose  of  God  to  give  to  all  that  inspiration 
which  was  confined  to  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity.  We 
also  know  that  the  procedure  of  God  in  this  respect  is  ana- 
logous to  that  character  of  all  his  dispensations,  which  does 
not  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  accumulate  means,  but 
leaves  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  means  already  existing. 
Thus,  in  natural  religion,  man  is  left  to  obtain,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  reason,  the  elementary  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
Should  he  decline  to  give  the  requisite  attention,  ignorance 
will  be  the  penalty  of  his  negligence.  In  like  manner,  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  numerous  miracles  which  they  wrought,  and 
by  the  inherent  excellency  of  the  truths  which  they  taught,  of 
the  inspiration  and  divine  mission  of  teachers  sent  from  God; 
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tliis  evidence,  in  its  original  entireness,  is  conveyed  througli 
the  testimony  ef  eye-witnesses  to  us,  so  that  we  also  may  have 
rational  ground  of  belief;  but  the  man  who,  from  indolence, 
or  prejudice,  or  the  engrossing  influence  of  occupations  which 
he  feels  to  be  more  pleasing  or  more  important,  gives  no  atten- 
tion to  Christianity  or  to  its  claims,  is  allowed,  as  the  award 
of  his  negligence,  to  remain  an  unbeliever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON    THE    QUESTION,    WHAT    CONSTITUTES    MIRACLES    CERTAIN    EVIIXENCE    OE 
THE   DOCTRINES    THEY   ARE   DESIGNED    TO   EST.IBLISH? 

1.  Though  an  answer  has  already  been  given  to  the  question 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  its  great  importance, 
in  relation  to  the  argument  furnished  by  miracles  in  support 
of  divine  revelation,  claims  for  it  a  marked  and  full  conside- 
ration. What  is  that  which  connects  the  miracles  wrought 
with  the  person  who  claims  to  be  a  divine  messenger?  Upon 
what  ground  do  we  connect  them  with  him,  more  than  with 
any  other  person  or  concomitant  circumstance? 

2.  He  who  announces  a  miracle  as  about  to  be  performed  in 
immediate  subserviency  to  his  purpose,  while  the  annunciation 
is  followed  with  a  miraculous  work,  is  one  who  either  had 
himself  the  poAver  of  performing  it,  or  who  acted  in  concert 
with  the  power.  When  the  annunciation  has  been  repeatedly 
made,  and  as  often  as  made  followed  by  the  miraculous  effect, 
where  can  be  the  room  for  suspicion  that  the  knowledge  has 
been  feigned,  and  that  in  a  connexion  so  intimate  and  regular 
there  can  be  anything  fortuitous? 

3.  But,  in  order  to  constitute  miracles  proofs  of  a  divine 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  power  that  performs 
them  with  the  volition  and  appointment  of  God,  so  as  to  be 
warranted  in  considering  them  as  the  credentials  of  his  mes- 
sengers. The  only  ground  on  w^hich  this  step  can  be  made, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  as  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  If  we  can  get  footing  here,  the  whole  proof 
is  completely  and  firmly  established.  Taking  this  truth  as  a 
foundation,  Ave  can  say,  that  an  appeal  to  miracles  as  evidence 
of  a  divine  mission,  is  calling  the  righteous  Lord  to  Avitness; 
and  that,  as  certainly  as  the  Lord  is  righteous,  the  miracles  are 
his  testimony  to  the  asserted  fact,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated. 
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^OT  does  it  impeach  his  righteousness,  that  through  the  cunning 
of  politicians  and  priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indolent 
credulity  of  mankind  on  the  other,  false  pretensions  to  divine 
authority  have  succeeded ;  because  the  blame  is  attachable 
solely  to  those  who  -would  not  employ  the  means  with  which 
God  has  furnished  them  for  their  safety.  But  in  the  case  which 
supposes  miracles  permitted  to  carry  on  imposture,  there  is 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  nature  for  the  very  purpose 
of  supporting  fraud, — a  change  from  which  no  benefit  and 
nothing  but  evil  can  proceed, — a  change  which,  as  it  certainly 
proclaims  the  interposition  of  more  than  human  power,  must 
be  connected,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  by  whom  it  might  have  been 
prevented. 

4.  (I.)  We  cannot  admit  that  miracles  have  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  wrought  in  attestation  of  false  doctrines;  because 
no  miracle  can  be  wrought  but  by  the  act  of  Grod ;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  righteous  Lord,  who 
loveth  righteousness,  would  even  seem  to  give  a  sanction 
to  what  is  false  or  immoral.  We  hold  it  as  an  elementary 
principle,  that  a  miracle,  according  to  the  definition  which  we 
have  given  of  it,  never  has  been  wrought  but  by  the  direct 
sanction  and  power  of  God.  Holding  this  opinion,  we  must 
also  hold  that  a  miracle  is  the  seal  of  Heaven  to  whatever  it 
attests ;  if,  therefore,  that  seal  were  appended  to  what  is  false 
or  immoral,  would  not  the  righteous  Ruler  of  the  universe 
give  his  sanction  to  what  is  false  or  immoral  ? — a  thing  which  his 
character  as  the  God  of  truth  and  of  holiness  renders  impossible, 
and  which  it  is  almost  blasphemous  to  suppose. 

5.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  admit  that  the  right- 
eousness of  God's  character  is  assumed.  But  Avhen  we  proceed 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  natural  religion,  that  the 
only  living  and  true  God  is  the  God  of  infinite  goodness,  and 
truth,  and  righteousness,  we  are  entitled  to  maintain  that  a 
miracle  never  can  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  what  is  false  or 
immoral. 

G.  (11.)  The  cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  to  which  Ave 
have  already  alluded,  which  are  supposed,  if  not  to  contradict, 
at  least  not  to  favour,  this  view  of  the  subject,  are  in  accor- 
dance with  it.  These  cases  are,  the  supposed  miracles  of  Mse 
prophets,  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3;  the  wonders  wrought  by  the 
magicians  of  Egypt;  the  signs  and  mighty  works  of  false 
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prophets ;  tlie  wonderful  works  whicli  some  of  the  wicked  in 
the  last  day  are  represented  as  claiming ;  and,  lastly,  the 
demoniacal  possessions  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

7.  (III.)  It  is  only  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations 
that  profess  to  have  been  attested  by  miracles ;  and  in  their 
case  the  morality  entirely  harmonizes  with  the  evidence  of 
miracles.  The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  being 
wrought  in  attestation  of  falsehood  and  immoral  doctrine  is 
purely  speculative;  since  it  is  certain  that  no  such  attestation 
has  ever  yet  been  given.  The  Bible  alone  is  the  only  book 
that  professes  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles  ;  and,  infidels  being  judges,  the  morality  of  the  Bible 
is  admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  true  dignity  and  happiness 
of  man.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  only  volume  in  the 
world  which  has  been  supported  by  the  evidence  of  miracles  is 
throughout,  in  its  spirit,  doctrines,  precepts,  and  tendency, 
worthy  of  the  God  of  infinite  purity  and  goodness.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  thus  in  entire  accordance  with  the  theory,  that 
miracles,  wherever  and  whenever  they  are  wrought,  are  evi- 
dence of  a  revelation  from  God. 

8.  (IV.)  The  charge  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  in  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  this  subject,  is  unfounded.  It  is  alleged, 
that  it  is  first  proving  the  miracle  to  have  come  from  God 
by  the  doctrine,  and  then  the  doctrine  to  have  come  from 
him  by  the  miracle.  But  this  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
nature  of  our  argument.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  what 
is  obviously  false  and  immoral  cannot  proceed  from  God. 

9.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  the  attestation  of  miracles  accompanying 
false  and  immoral  doctrine.  The  notion  is  entirely  specula- 
tive :  and  according  to  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  and 
have  already  given,  it  can  never  exist  as  a  practical  reality. 
Wherever  we  have  miracles  we  trace  the  finger  of  God;  and 
wherever  we  have  this  manifestation  of  his  wonder-working 
hand,  we  have  all  the  moral  certainty  that  his  own  immaculate 
character  can  afford,  that  the  doctrine  taught  is  a  doctrine 
according  to  godliness.  The  mere  working  of  a  miracle  by 
a  man  who  claimed  to  have  a  message  from  God  to  mankind, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  veracity,  and  would  remove 
the  prior  presumption  against  the  reality  of  his  claim.  The 
manifestation  of  supernatural  power  as  the  sign  of  the  mes- 
senger's veracity,  would  instantly  remove  the  improbability  of 
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liis  being  charged  witli  a  supernatural  communication.  When, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  account  the  known  virtue  and 
good  sense  of  the  teacher,  who  thus  vindicates  his  claim  to 
inspiration,  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  he  delivers,  and  its 
effect  on  those  who  receive  it,  the  evidence  is  the  most  full  and 
complete  that  can  well  be  conceived. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  remark, — 

10.  (I.)  That  miracles  must  be  regarded  as  the  primary  and 
authenticating  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  as  having 
the  precedence  of  prophecy  and  internal  evidence.  These 
indeed  are  confirmatory  evidences  of  the  greatest  value;  but 
the  evidence  of  miracles  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  divine  attes- 
tation of  the  doctrine  in  support  of  which  they  are  wrought, 
just  because  they  are,  and  must  be,  from  God. 

11.  (II.)  The  assumed  case  of  the  possibility  of  a  doctrine, 
in  itself  absurd  and  wicked,  being  attested  by  miracles,  is 
entirely  hypothetical.  It  is  a  case  which  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  occur,  and  in  regard  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  useless 
to  reason.  If,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  real  miracle  can 
be  wrought  by  none  but  God,  or  by  his  appointment,  as  the 
supreme  Governor  of  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  preserves, 
it  follows,  that  whenever  a  real  miracle  takes  place,  in  attestation 
of  any  doctrine,  that  doctrine  cannot  be  either  unreasonable  or 
impious ;  and  if  it  should  appear  so  to  us,  after  the  reality  of 
the  miracle  is  ascertained,  our  judgment  must  be  erroneous. 
The  miracle  proves  the  doctrine,  or  the  ground  on  which 
miracles  are  allowed  to  have  any  force  of  evidence  at  all,  either 
supreme  or  subordinate,  absolute  or  dependent,  must  be  given 
up  ;  for  their  evidence  consists  in  this, — that  they  are  the  works 
of  God.  The  working  of  a  miracle  is  an  immediate  and 
conclusive  proof  that  the  claim  to  a  divine  commission  of  him 
by  whom  it  is  wrought  is  real,  and  that  he  himself  should  be 
received  as  the  messeno-er  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PllETE^'^DED  TAGA'S   MIRACLES — PRETEJJDED  POPISH  MIRACLES. 

1.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  grandeur  of  nature,  and  philosophically  to 
survey  her  operations,  should  cherish  prejudices  against  mira- 
cles.    What  was  creation  but  a  miracle?    The  Deity,  whose 
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agency  is  present  in  all  his  Avorks,  acts  by  his  natural  laws  in 
the  usual  course  of  things,  but  by  the  special  operation  of 
a  miracle  whenever  he  pleases.  When  the  manifestation  of 
the  superior  Power,  or  the  production  of  effects  to  which  the 
common  laws  of  things  are  inadequate,  becomes  expedient, 
then,  what  is  specially  needed,  specially  ensues.  The  divine 
agency  immediately  acts,  and  produces  visible  effects  beyond 
the  power  of  natural  causes  to  occasion;  and  thus  evidences 
its  own  operation.  That  it  would  not  thus  interfere  without 
an  adequate  reason,  is  the  deduction  of  our  judgment,  which 
Horace  has  so  forcibly  expressed;  but  that  it  will  always  thus 
interfere  whenever  a  sufficient  occasion  makes  its  agency 
expedient,  our  same  judgment  will  as  correctly  infer.  Au- 
thentic history  declares  that  it  has  thus  interposed,  but  on  rare, 
and  always  on  great  occasions,  and  from  sufficient  reasons;  and 
thus  the  special  interference  of  divine  agency,  in  the  occurrence 
of  miracles  on  great  occasions  and  from  sufficient  reasons,  is 
the  suggestion  of  our  past  experience,  and  is  the  true  philo- 
sophical probability.'" 

2.  I  repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  Bible, 
in  the  series  of  revelations  which  it  contains,  is  the  only  religion 
that  is  or  ever  has  been  in  the  world,  that  laid  claim  on  its  first 
publication  to  the  evidence  of  miracles.  Paganism,  or  the 
numberless  superstitions  known  by  that  common  name,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Mohammed  disclaimed  miracles,  and  owned 
that  he  had  no  commission  or  power  to  work  them,  being  sent 
from  God  only  as  a  prophet.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  with  the  view 
of  vilifying  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  advocates  the  pagan  and 
popish  miracles.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduces  to  our  notice 
Alexander  of  Pontus,  the  fortune-teller,  who  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  barbarians  by  falling  in  with  their  superstitions: 
and  Vespasian,  who  is  reported  by  Tacitus  to  have  cured  a  blind 
man  in  Alexandria,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his 
foot.  And  these  wonders,  reputed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
a  strolling  fortune-teller  and  a  Roman  emperor,  are  put  in 
comparison  with  the  miracles  of  the  gospel !  With  the  same 
view,  he  expatiates  on  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  Romish 
church.     But  with  respect  to  them  all,  I  observe, — 

3.  First,  They  were  wrought  to  support  the  dominant 
religion,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  religious  prejudices 
were   to   be   flattered    by   them.     Secondly,    They  were   not 

*  The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  by  S.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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professedly  Avrought  to  prove  anything:  nor  Lad  they  any 
connexion  with  any  design  of  importance  to  mankind.  Thirdly, 
Many  of  them  are  absurd,  and  all  of  them  are  wanting  in 
evidence.  They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them, 
nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  w^ere  wrought.  Fourthly, 
They  were  not  published  till  long  after  the  time  when  they  are 
said  to  have  been  performed.  Fifthly,  They  were  not  first 
published  in  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought. 
And,  sixthly.  They  were  suffered  to  pass  without  examination, 
in  the  time  Avhen,  and  at  the  place  where,  they  are  said  to  have 
taken  their  rise. 

4.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  we 
find  that  they  were  wrought  in  circumstances  and  for  purposes 
totally  different.  They  were  closely  connected  with  the  system 
that  pervades  the  whole  of  revelation,  from  the  fall  of  Adam 
to  the  coming  of  Christ;  a  system  that  was  gradually  developed, 
but  the  development  of  which,  as  well  as  its  full  accomplishment, 
was  accompanied  by  miracles.  It  seems  impossible  for  any 
candid  man  to  view  the  several  parts  of  this  stupendous  scheme, 
thus  harmonizing  and  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  one 
specific  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  without  being  struck  with  the  conviction  of  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm  in  any  part 
of  the  proceeding.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they 
exhibit  proofs  of  divine  agency,  carried  on  in  one  continued 
series;  such  as  no  other  system  has  ever  pretended  to;  such  as 
not  only  surpasses  all  human  ingenuity,  but  seems  impossible 
to  have  been  effected  by  any  combination  of  created  beings.'" 

5.  The  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity  Avere  performed,  not  in  favour  of  a  religion  already 
dominant,  but  of  one  that  was  new,  and  which  was  altogether 
opposed  to  the  deep-rooted  prepossessions  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  And  the  triumph  of  this  religion  over  all  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  world  Y>'ielded  for  its 
destruction,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  admitting  that  the 
numerous  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Founder 
and  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  were  the  works  which  none 
but  God  can  perform. 

*  Van  jMildert's  Boylo  Lectures. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ARGUMENT   FROM   PROPHECY. 

The  other  branch  of  the  external  evidence  is  prophecy,  or 
the  prediction  of  future  events  depending  on  the  action  of  free 
agents.  The  teacher  who  tells  us  that  he  is  commissioned  by 
God,  and  acts  under  his  direction,  and  who  instantly  performs 
a  miracle  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  claim,  must  be  received 
as  a  divine  messenger.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  same 
evidence  would  not  be  afforded  by  uttering  a  prediction  in 
regard  to  some  future  event.  The  mere  utterance  of  the 
prediction  is  no  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  speaker 
apart  from  its  fulfilment.  Those  only  who  witness  its  fulfilment 
have  the  evidence  that  its  author  w^as  a  prophet. 

The  completion  of  prophecy  furnishes  the  most  powerful 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  revelation 
which  it  is  designed  to  attest.  For,  if  God  alone  can  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  so  as  to  foreknow  events  which  are 
future  and  contingent,  it  follows  that  he,  who  can  foretell  such 
events,  must  be  under  the  inspiration  of  God.  We  shall  find 
in  the  evidences  by  which  divine  revelation  is  attested,  a  system 
of  prophecy  which  extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
time. 


BOOK  IV. 


ON   THE   DIVINE   ORIGIN    AND    AUTHOEITY   OF   THE   SCRIPTURES   OF 
THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Gl'.NERAL  OBSERVATTONS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION — THE 
DIVINE  ORIGIN  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT — ON  THE 
MIRACLES  WHICH  WERE  WROUGHT  IN  ATTESTATION  OF  THE  DIVINE 
LEGATION   OF   MOSES. 

1.  Having  established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that 
they  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently are  of  divine  authority.  Here,  as  formerly,  we  shall 
direct  our  chief  attention  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  evidence  by 
which  its  divine  authority  is  attested  is  derived  from  the 
miracles  and  prophecies  which  accompanied  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation, — from  the  contents 
and  general  design  of  the  record,  and  from  certain  circum- 
stances of  an  auxiliary  nature. 

2.  The  Mosaic  economy  was  founded  on  miraculous  attesta- 
tions. The  reception  of  its  doctrines  and  institutions  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  Moses  was  divinely  commissioned;  and 
the  validity  of  his  claims  was  proved  by  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought  from  the  day  in  which  he  appeared  before  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  character  of  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  ancient  books,  in  which  these 
mighty  Avorks  are  circumstantially  recorded,  give  an  account  of 
supernatural  events  accomplished  at  the  command  of  Moses  in 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  Israelites  before  they  were 
released  from  captivity;  of  their  miraculous  transit  through 
the  Red  sea  to  the  wilderness, — of  the  miracles  which  attended 
the  giving  of  the  law, — of  those  which  were  wrought  for  their 
sustenance  and  preservation  during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
— of  the  visible  symbols  of  the  presence  of  God  which  accom- 
panied them  all  this  period, — of  the  miraculous  providence 
which  put  them  in  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
which  protected  them  in  the  observance  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

3.  AVhen  it  is  considered  that  the  religion  taught  by  Moses 
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existed  from  the  earliest  times, — that  it  ^vas  observed  almost  by 
a  single  people  until  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
— that  it  is  the  only  religious  doctrine  in  the  ancient  world 
which  will  bear  to  be  examined  by  the  human  understanding, 
— that  it  claimed  from  its  commencement  to  its  latest  period 
the  sanction  of  a  positive  revelation;  and  that  this  claim  was 
sustained  by  what  numerous  and  competent  witnesses  regarded 
as  miraculous  interpositions :  this  religion  carries,  in  its  first 
aspect,  a  pledge  of  its  authority  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  or  analogous  in  the  history  of  all  or  of  any  of  the 
ancient  nations. 

4.  As  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  were  suited  to  the 
benevolent  design  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  so  those  which 
were  performed  by  Moses  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
economy  which  they  were  intended  to  establish.  The  Mosaic 
dispensation;  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  was  severe,  that 
it  might  attain  its  design  in  acting  as  our  schoolmaster  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ.  The  miracles  effected  by  our  Saviour  were  iu 
their  nature  benevolent,  and  in  this  respect  accorded  Avith  the 
beneficent  and  sublime  purpose  of  his  appearance;  but  those 
accomplished  by  Moses  were  often  characterised  by  severity, 
and  were  illustrative  of  the  awful  justice  as  well  as  mighty 
power  of  God. 

5.  My  present  object,  however,  is  to  prove  the  reality  of  those 
miracles  by  which  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  is  attested,  and 
by  which  the  inspiration  both  of  his  writings  and  of  those  of 
the  prophets  is  established.  This  will  be  fully  evinced  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

6.  (I.)  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
admission  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. These  having  been  already  proved,  they  must  now  be 
assumed.  If  the  Pentateuch  were  really  the  production  of 
Moses,  and  if  therefore  it  were  written  at  the  time  when  Israel 
went  out  of  Egypt  and  journeyed  to  Palestine,  all  the  miracles 
which  it  records  must  be  received  as  matters  of  fact. 

7.  For,  if  tliey  really  were  performed  as  the  record  affirms, 
many  thousands  must  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  them  as  well 
as  Moses;  and  their  testimony  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  facts 
is  sufficient  to  authenticate  them  to  us.  But  if  no  such  miracles 
as  those  alleged  were  ever  wrought,  how  could  they  possibly 
have  been  introduced  into  a  narrative  written  at  the  time  when 
they  are  said  to  have  taken  place?     If  we  suppose  the  miracles 
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recorded  to  be  fictions,  we  become  l)ound  to  account  for  their 
insertion  in  the  history,  and  especially  for  the  zealous  reception 
of  that  history  by  tlie  contemporaneous  Israelites,  though  every 
individual  of  at  the  least  a  million  of  adults  must  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  direct  evidence  of  his  or  her  senses,  that  the 
whole  work  was  a  tissue  of  impudent  falsehoods.  The  admission 
of  a  supernatural  interference  necessarili/  follows  the  proof,  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  days  of  Moses;  nor  can  the 
admission  be  avoided,  except  by  a  demonstration  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  long  subsequent  to  that  period.  In 
short,  on  the  supposition  that  no  miracles  were  performed,  while 
yet  it  is  found  impossible  to  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  any 
author  save  Moses  himself,  we  may  judge  how  immeasurable 
must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  Israelites  when  they 
heard  their  lawgiver  gravely  address  them  in  the  following 
terms : — 

8.  "  Know  ye  this  day:  for  I  speak  not  with  your  children 
which  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand, 
and  his  stretched-out  arm,  and  his  miracles,  and  his  acts,  which 
he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  unto  all  his  land ;  and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt, 
unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chariots;  how  he  made  the  water 
of  the  Pied  sea  to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after  you, 
and  how  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto  this  day ;  and 
what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab, 
the  son  of  Keuben :  how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their  tents,  and 
all  the  substance  that  was  in  their  possession,  in  the  midst  of 
all  Israel.-^Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently, 
lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest 
they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  but  teach 
them  thy  sons  and  thy  sons'  sons.  Specially  the  day  that  thou 
stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Gather  me  the  people  together,  and  I  will  make  them 
hear  my  words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days 
that  they  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  teach  their 
children;  and  ye  came  near,  and  stood  under  the  mountain, 
and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven, 
with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness!  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice 
of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice. — 
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Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee, 
since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth ;  and  ask 
from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath 
been  any  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard 
like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  Or,  hath 
God  assayed  to  go,  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and 
by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm, 
and  bv  eTeat  terrors,  according:  to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God 
did  for  you  in  Egypt  hefo/'c  yoxir  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was 
shewed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God; 
there  is  none  else  beside  him.  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to 
hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee:  and  upon  earth  he 
shewed  thee  his  great  fire,  and  thou  heardest  his  words  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire.  When  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to 
come,  saying.  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded  you? 
Then  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,  we  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen 
in  Egypt;  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  the  Lord  shewed  signs  and  wonders,  great  and  sore, 
upon  Egypt,  and  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  household, 
before  our  eyes  ;  and  he  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he 
might  bring  us  in  to  give  us  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our 
fathers. — Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness;  and  he 
humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with 
manna  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know. 
Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot 
swell  these  forty  years.  Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage ;  who  led  thee  through  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents,  and 
scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water;  who  brought 
thee  forth  water  out  of  a  rock  of  flint,  who  fed  thee  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna."  * 

9.  Is  it  po.ssible  that  Moses  could  have  thus  recapitulated 
the  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  the  presence  of  Israel 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  have  appealed  to  them.selves 
as  witnesses  of  their  reality,  if  such  events  had  not  occurred? 
In  this  case,  would  the  many  thousands  to  whom  the  appeal 
*  Dcut.  xi.  2—9  ;  viii.  2— end. 
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had  been  made,  have  unanimously,  and  without  hesitation, 
acknowledged  that  the  miraculous  works  alluded  to  had 
actually  taken  place  in  their  presence?  ''God  forbid,"  say 
they,  "  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods. 
For  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage;  and  which  did 
those  great  signs  in  our  sight ;  and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way 
wherein  we  went,  and  among  all  the  people  through  whom  w^e 
passed."  In  short,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  of  this  there  is  positive 
evidence,  it  must  also  of  necessity  be  conceded,  that  both  the 
Exodus  and  the  whole  journey  of  the  Israelites  were  distin- 
guished by  a  series  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles. 

10.  Is  it  alleged  by  an  unbeliever,  that  though  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  to  its  leading  outlines,  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Moses,  the  account  of  the  miracles  may  have  been  foisted  in  at 
a  subsequent  period?  The  cause  of  infidelity  gains  nothing  by 
this  allegation.  For  if  we  were  to  abstract  from  the  books  of 
Moses  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  alludes  to  miraculous 
interpositions,  the  portion  removed  would  indeed  be  very 
considerable.  Besides,  the  miracles  are  recorded  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  whole  is  written,  and  with  all  the  marks  of 
the  most  perfect  sincerity  and  truth.  The  writer  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  decided  impression  of  his  honesty,  of 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  concern  for  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  people.  We  observe  nothing  like 
an  attempt  to  conceal,  no  anticipation  of  objections,  no  fear  of 
contradiction.  The  miracles  are  noticed  as  events  with  which 
the  people  were  as  familiar  as  the  writer;  and  the  exhortations 
which  he  addresses  to  them  are  often  founded  on  the  super- 
natural interpositions  which  they  had  witnessed  in  common. 
What  man,  however  infatuated,  would  thus  appeal  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  people  regarding  palpable  facts,  which 
they  had  not  seen,  and  of  which  they  had  not  heard,  and 
which  both  he  and  they  knew  to  have  had  no  existence?  Or, 
supposing  such  an  appeal  to  have  been  made,  what  people 
would  have  given  their  unhesitating  and  unanimous  acquies- 
cence ?  Would  they  not  rather  have  expressed  their  indignation 
at  such  effrontery  and  impiety?  Would  not  the  insult  thus 
offered  to  their  understandings  have  roused  their  displeasure, 
ai)d  have  led  them  boldly  to  oppose  what  in  such  a  case  would 
have  been  impudent  fabrications? 
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11.  But  the  utter  impossibility  of  inserting  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Moses,  an 
account  of  miracles  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  that  age,  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  the  book  ^vhich  records  the  facts 
contains  the  law  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  of  the  people  to 
^vhom  it  belongs.  That  laAv  is  closely  interwoven  M'ith  the 
miraculous  character  of  their  history :  and  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous task  to  prove,  that  the  statute-book  of  any  people  can 
in  no  case  be  a  forgery.  If,  for  example,  a  person  should  forge 
a  statute-book  for  England,  and  publish  it  next  term,  could  he 
make  all  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  people  believe  that  this  was 
their  genuine  and  only  statute-book  by  which  their  causes  hiid 
been  determined  for  centuries  past?  The  Pentateuch  was  the 
statute-book  of  the  Jews;  and  it  also  contained  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  their  religious  belief:  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  they  should  have  allowed  it  to  have  been  corrupted ;  and 
it  is  as  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  corrupted  without 
their  knowledge.     But  I  observe  further, — • 

12.  (II.)  That  the  supernatural  events  recorded  in  the  books 
of  Moses  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  real  miracles,  and 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  imposture.  Here  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  repeat  the  criteria  of  a  miraculous  inter- 
position,— the  criteria  by  which  the  matter  of  fact  may  be 
positively  ascertained. 

13.  (I.)  The  alleged  facts  must  be  indubitably  miraculous, 
and  such  as  men's  external  senses  may  judge  of.  They  must, 
either  as  to  their  matter  or  mode  of  performance,  exclude  every 
possible  solution  from  natural  causes,  and  manifestly  require  a 
creative  power  to  accomplish  them.  Thus,  to  walk  on  the  sea, 
to  ffive  siaht  to  the  blind,  or  to  raise  the  dead,  or  instanta- 
neouslj  to  change  the  waters  of  a  whole  kingdom  into  blood, 
are  things  which,  as  all  will  allow,  demand  the  exercise  of 
divine  power. 

14.  (II.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  alleged  miracle 
is  wrought,  and  by  which  it  is  attended,  must  be  such  as  can- 
not possibly  belong  to  delusion  or  imposture.  A  fact  may  be 
said  to  have  been  accomplished,  which,  in  its  nature  or  mode 
of  performance,  may  be  truly  miraculous,  and  yet  have  been 
published  to  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  its  reality 
extremely  doubtful.  It  is  therefore  required — First,  that  it  be 
published  to  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have 
been  performed.    Secondh',  that  it  be  extensively  published  in 
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the  place  where  it  has  been  Avrought.  Thirdly,  that  the  ci]-- 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  wrought  and  published  are  such  rs 
ought  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind,  that  it  underwent  a 
careful  examination,  and  that  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  sensible 
fact,  capable  of  being  judged  of  by  the  external  senses,  it  must 
have  been  detected  had  it  been  an  imposture. 

15.  These  criteria,  it  will  be  found  on  the  most  rigid  exami- 
nation, strictfy  apply  to  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by 
Moses  in  attestation  of  his  divine  commission.  The  facts 
alleged  were,  as  to  their  nature  and  mode  of  accomplishment, 
unquestionabfy  supernatural.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  by  even 
those  who,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence,  allege  that  they 
may  have  been  spurious,  that  they  "  were  nevertheless  of  such 
an  extraordinary  description,  that  they  alike  imposed  on  the 
Israelites  who  sighed  for  freedom,  and  upon  the  Egyptians  who 
angrily  and  obstinately  withheld  it  from  them.  By  some 
means  or  other  he  contrived  to  persuade  both  friends  and  foes, 
both  those  who  might  wish  to  believe,  and  those  who  wanted 
neither  will  nor  power  to  detect  the  imposture,  that  the  appear- 
ances which  he  exhibited  were  real  miracles." 

16.  Moses  and  Aaron  are  thus  represented  as  asserting  their 
commission,  and  expressing  their  demand  in  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  to  me  in  the  wilderness."  The 
despotic  monarch,  unaccustomed  to  be  addressed  in  such  per- 
emptory terms,  frowns  on  the  messengers  of  Heaven,  and  con- 
siders their  demand  as  insulting.  "  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go,"  After  this  refusal,  a  series  of 
miracles  is  wrought,  the  first  three  of  which,  namely,  the 
transmutation  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  the  changing  of 
the  river  into  blood,  and  the  bringing  up  of  the  frogs,  were 
imitated  by  the  magicians  or  sorcerers  of  Egypt.  When  they 
attempted,  or  pretended  to  attempt,  the  performance  of  the 
fourth,  they  confessed  their  inability,  and  said"  unto  Pharaoh, 
"  This  is  the  finger  of  God." 

17.  The  magicians  were  a  numerous  order  of  men  in  eastern 
countries,  who  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Druids  of  Britain, 
and  who,  like  them,  had  an  extensive  influence  over  the  people. 
In  some  places  they  were  invested  with  civil  poAver  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and,  probably,  in  no  situation  were  they 
destitute  of -the  countenance  of  government.  It  is  not  surprising 
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that  in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  advantages,  they 
should  have  pretended  to  the  performance  of  extraordinary 
works. 

18.  There  is  nothing  in  the  three  instances  in  which  the 
magicians  are  represented  to  have  imitated  the  miracles  of 
Moses,  which  might  not,  in  their  circumstances,  have  been 
effected  without  supernatural  aid.  Skilled  as  they  were  in  the 
science  of  Egypt,  it  was  surely  quite  possible  for  them  to  have 
imposed,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  on  a  people  predisposed  to 
support  their  influence  and  authority.  This  opinion  appears 
still  more  probable  from  the  circumstance,  that  though  they 
succeeded  in  making  Pharaoh  and  his  courtiers  believe  that 
they  had  wrought  three  miracles  in  imitation  of  Moses,  they 
were  obliged  to  own  that  they  had  not  power  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  plagues  which  they  pretended  to  imitate. 
They  could  not  change  the  Nile  from  its  blcody  state  into 
water  ;  nor  could  they  destroy  the  frogs  which  had  covered 
the  whole  land  :  the  messengers  of  Heaven,  who  by  a  word  had 
inflicted  these  plagues,  were  alone  capable  of  removing  them. 
Here  the  deceptions  of  the  enchanters  ceased  ;  and  they  them- 
selves acknowledged  a  divine  interposition  in  the  works  which 
were  performed  by  Moses  and  Aaron.  "  The  magicians  said 
unto  Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  God  :  but  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them." 

19.  "Without  expatiating  on  each  of  the  miracles  wrought 
bv  Moses  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  each  bears 
the  marks  characteristic  of  a  divine  interposition,  it  may  be 
briefly  observed,  that  they  were  regarded  in  this  light,  as  was 
provjd  by  the  result,  both  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites. 
That  Pharaoh,  much  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  Jewish  legislator  in  regard  to  the  departure 
of  Israel,  is  undeniable.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  history  for  this  reluctant  consent  was 
the  true  one.  In  his  last  interview  with  the  king,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  denouncing  a  fearful  judgment, — the  death  of  the 
firstborn  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  from  the  firstborn  of 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  on  his  throne,  even  unto  the  firstborn  of 
the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  first- 
born of  beasts.  He  declared,  that  in  case  of  Pharaoh's  per- 
sisting in  his  refusal,  this  desolating  calamity  would  be  inflicted 
at  the  approaching  midnight.  If  this  prediction  had  not  been 
verified,  would  not  Pharaoh,  in  place  of  granting. his  consent 
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to  the  departure  of  Israel,  have  punished  the  denunciator  as 
an  impostor  1  But  this  consent  was  given.  It  is  absolutely 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  prophecy  ay  as  fulfilled,  and  that  a 
stupendous  miracle  Avas  wrought.  "  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the 
night,  he  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead.  And  he  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron  by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth  from 
among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  go, 
and  serve  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  said.  Also  take  your  flocks 
and  your  herds,  as  ye  have  said,  and  be  gone ;  and  bless  me 
also.  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that 
they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said, 
We  be  all  dead  men." 

20.  Soon  after  Israel  had  departed  out  of  Egypt,  another 
signal  miracle  was  wrought  for  their  deliverance.  They  formed 
an  unwieldy  host  as  they  left  the  land  of  their  bondage,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men, 
beside  children;  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them; 
and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle.  The  history 
informs  us,  that  from  their  departure  they  were  attended  by 
the  visible  symbols  of  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
and  in  the  pillar  of  fire,  that  went  before  them.  When  they 
came  to  the  border  of  the  Red  sea,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
situation  from  which  it  was  impossible  by  ordinary  means  to 
escape.  The  pursuing  army  of  the  Egyptians,  conducted  by 
Pharaoh,  was  in  their  rear ;  the  Red  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Arabian  mountains  on  the  other,  with  an  inlet  of  consider- 
able breadth  out  of  the  sea  in  front.  At  night,  the  pillar  of 
cloud,  which  had  hitherto  gone  before  the  Israelites,  went 
between  them  and  the  Egyptians  ;  while  the  pillar  of  fire  went 
before  them.  The  intervening  cloud  efi'ectually  concealed  by 
its  darkness  the  Israelitish  host  from  their  pursuers.  While 
in  this  situation,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward."  In  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Heaven,  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the 
sea;  "  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  and  made  the  sea 
dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground ; 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand, 
and  on  their  left.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in 
after  them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses, 
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his  cliariots,  and  lii.s  horsemen. — And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  ^vaters 
may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and 
upon  their  horsemen.  Moses  having  done  as  he  was  com- 
manded, the  waters  returned  and  covered  the  chariots  and  the 
horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  that  came  into  the  sea 
after  them  ;  there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them.  But 
the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right 
hand  and  on  their  left."* 

21.  Such  is  the  miraculous  interposition  by  which  the  sacred 
history  accounts  for  the  escape  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  host.  In  confirmation  of  its  truth  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  millions  of  Israelites  who  Avere  present  on 
the  occasion  most  firmly  believed  in  the  miraculous  character 
of  their  deliverance.  Eor  they  are  all  represented  as  uniting 
with  Moses  in  celebratino:  this  wonderful  work,  and  savinor : 
"  The  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and  his 
horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters 
of  the  sea  upon  them  :  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea."  There  is  here  the  recorded 
testimony  of  U\o  millions  of  persons,  to  the  reality  of  a  work 
truly  miraculous,  performed  for  their  salvation  from  impend- 
ing ruin,  as  Avell  as  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  deception.  Every  individual  of  this 
immense  host  must  have  known  perfectly  whether  he  had,  or 
had  not,  crossed  the  channel  of  the  sea.  Each  individual, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  record,  declares  he  did  pass 
in  safety  in  the  manner  described. 

22.  That  the  people  of  Israel  did  pass  by  some  means  is 
very  certain  ;  "  for  otherwise  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  incensed  Egyptians,  and  could  never  have 
escaped  into  the  wilderness  of  Horeb.  How  then  is  the  dif- 
ficulty to  be  solved  if  we  deny  the  miracle  ?  Admit  only  the 
miracle,  and  everything  is  easy  and  consistent.  The  very  form 
of  the  ground  had  thrown  the  Israelites  into  a  long  line.  When 
they  faced  therefore  to  the  left,  and  when  the  sea  opened  for 
the  whole  extent  of  their  company  ;  by  marching  in  rank,  they 
would  require  no  very  great  space  of  time  to  cross  it  :  whereas, 
if  they  had  marched  in  file  through  a  narrow  aperture  of  the 
sea,  an  armament  of  two  millions,  with  their  baggage  and  cattle, 

*  Exod.  xiv.  19—23. 
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must  have  needed  many  days  for  their  transit. — But  the  wonder 
is,  how  the  Egyptians  could  have  been  so  mad  as  to  follow 
them.  They  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  not  to  have  been  con- 
scious whither  they  Avere  going.  The  transit  was  accomplished 
in  the  night ;  and  while  the  miraculous  pillar  of  fire  gave  light 
to  the  Israelites,  the  cloud  which  accompanied  it,  spreading  as 
a  curtain  over  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  tenfold  increased  the 
horrors  of  darkness  to  the  Egyptians.  As  the  morning  began 
to  break,  they  found  at  length  where  they  were,  even  upon  the 
slimy  bottom  of  the  deep  ;  and  they  forthwith  sought  to  effect 
their  retreat ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  ;  the  rod  of  Moses  was 
again  extended  over  the  channel  from  the  eastern  shore  ;  and 
they  were  instantly  overwhelmed  by  the  returning  waters."  * 

23.  After  this  miraculous  interposition,  the  Israelitish  host 
directed  their  course  through  the  wilderness  of  Iloreb;  in 
which  they  continued  to  sojourn  during  a  period  of  forty 
years.  The  admission  of  this  undeniable  fact  requires  the 
admission  of  a  miraculous  interposition  during  the  whole  of 
that  time.  How,  otherwise,  amid  surrounding  barrenne:>s 
and  desolation,  could  so  great  a  multitude  be  supported? 
Food  must  have  been  provided  for  their  sustenance;  and  how 
was  this  food  procured  ?  Could  it  possibly  be  obtained  but 
by  a  supernatural  agency?  The  people  w^ere  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  the  hardship  to  which  they  were  neces- 
sarily liable  in  the  inhospitable  regions  which  they  traversed ; 
and  can  we  imagine  that  they  would  have  quietly  submitted 
to  a  deception  in  regard  to  their  daily  bread?  There  were 
those  in  the  camp  who  envied  Moses,  who  were  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  who  w^anted  neither  inclination  nor  power  to 
have  detected  and  exposed  such  imposture,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. When  the  Israelites  took  up  stones  to  kill  Moses,  because 
they  had  not  water  to  drink,  could  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  believe  that  their  thirst  was  allayed  by  water  from 
the  rock,  unless  this  had  actually  been  the  case?  Would  they 
have  given  their  silent  acquiescence  to  the  statement,  of  their 
having  eaten  food  from  heaven,  if  no  such  food  had  existed? 
But  this  reasoning  is  superfluous;  since  the  fact,  that  the 
Israelitish  host,  consisting  of  two  millions  of  souls,  did  pass 
through  the  wilderness,  necessarily  includes  the  additional 
fact,  that  they  were  provided  in  their  journey  by  a  super- 
natural agency. 

*  Taber's  Ilora;  Mosaicic,  vol  i.  p.  37S. 
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24.  I  shall  not  make  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  mi- 
racles which  accompanied  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai.  Three  days  before  they  happened,  Moses  told  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  should  take  place;  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  ready  against  the  predicted  period  to 
view  with  reverence  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity.  "  It  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  in 
the  morning,  that  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a 
thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ex- 
ceeding loud;  so  that  all  the  people  that  M'as  in  the  camp 
trembled.  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the 
camp  to  meet  with  God;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of 
the  mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke, 
because  the  Lord  descended  on  it  in  fire:  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and 
God  answered  him  by  a  voice.  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount.  —  And  the  people  said 
unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear:  but  let 
not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die." 

25.  Thus  does  it  appear,  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
founded  by  miracles ;  and  that  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  that  dispensation  is  so  interwoven  with  these  super- 
natural interpositions,  that  they  stand  or  fall  together.  It  is 
not  more  certain  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  than  it  is  clear  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  that 
history  were  wrought  by  that  legislator.  The  evidence  also 
by  which  they  are  proved  to  have  been  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, rises  in  strength  to  moral  certainty.  But  as  no  man 
can  perform  those  wonderful  works,  unless  God  be  with  him, 
it  follows  that  Moses  received  his  commission  from  God,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  whole  system  which  he  was  authorized 
to  reveal  is  of  divine  authority. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ox  THE  CREDIBILITY  OE  THE  WITNESSES,  AND  THE  IVATURE  OF  THE 
TESTIMONY  ADDUCED  IN  ATTESTATION  OF  THE  MIKACLES  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

1.  Having  considered  the  genuineness  of  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  of 
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the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  question  here  occurs, — Ts  the  testi- 
mony by  which  they  are  authenticated,  both  as  viewed  in  itself 
and  as  transmitted  to  us,  such  as  to  warrant  our  belief  in  tlieir 
having  really  occurred?  The  question  is  general;  and  is  pro- 
posed with  as  much  propriety  in  reference  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  as  to  those  which  are  reported 
in  the  Old,  Though  we  admit  that  in  both  cases  the  eye- 
witnesses of  those  wonderful  works  justly  considered  them  as 
a  sufficient  attestation  of  a  divine  commission,  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  us  to  inquire,  whether  we  are  entitled,  from  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  us,  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

2.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  miracles  which  Avere 
performed  by  Moses  had  all  the  marks  characteristic  of  mira- 
culous interpositions.  In  order  to  authenticate  a  miracle  by 
testimony,  it  is  required  that  the  witnesses  should  have  the 
fullest  opportunities  of  ascertaining  by  tlie  evidence  of  their 
external  senses  the  reality  of  the  extraordinary  facts  which 
it  is  their  object  to  attest.  Their  circumstances  must  be  such 
as  to  render  their  being  deceived  a  moral  impossibility.  It  is 
required  that  the  miracles  Avhich  they  certify  should  have  been 
wrought  in  situations  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  un- 
candid  and  prejudiced:  in  situations  where,  if  those  who  are 
specially  authorized  to  bear  testimony  are  deceived,  every  in- 
dividual of  the  multitude  present,  however  anxious  to  detect 
and  expose  imposture,  must  be  completely  under  the  inlluence 
of  the  same  deception  :  and  this  too  after  they  have  strictly 
examined  the  facts  submitted  to  their  investigation. 

3.  It  is  further  requisite  that  the  circumstances  be  such  as 
to  exclude  every  motive  to  imposture.  It  must  appear  that 
neither  the  desire  of  fame,  of  honour,  or  of  riches,  influenced 
the  witnesses  in  their  testimony  ; — that  they  were  actuated  by 
a  full  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  the  truth  only,  but 
of  the  notoriety  of  the  events  which  they  relate;  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  credit  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
cept on  the  admission  of  their  veracity;  that  they  gave  such 
proofs  of  their  veracity  as  clearly  showed  that  they  acted,  in 
bearing  their  testimony,  under  the  supernatural  direction  of 
the  God  of  truth; — and  that  the  truth  of  their  testimony  in- 
volved consequences  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  human  race. 

4.  The  credibility  of  the  testimony  is  greatly  strengthened 
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when  tlie  witnesses  are  numerous;  and  wlien  adherence  to 
their  testimony  involves  great  sacrifices.  If  persecution, 
poverty,  and  death  be  the  consequences,  and  if,  in  defiance  of 
all  these,  the  witnesses  continue  firm  and  uniform  in  their 
declarations  to  the  last,  have  we  not  the  strongest  evidence  for 
tiie  reality  of^  the  facts  attested,  that  the  case  will  admit  of, 
especially  if  there  exist  memorials  which  commenced  with  the 
alleged  facts? 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  character  and  opportunities  of  the  witnesses  by  whose 
testimony  the  miracles  of  the  Mosaic  economy  are  authenti- 
cated. I  begin  with  Moses  himself;  and  sliall  adduce  evidence 
in  proof  of  his  having  been  neither  an  enthusiast,  a  dupe,  nor 
an  impostor. 

5.  The  Jewish  legislator,  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances in  Avhich,  during  infoncy,  he  was  exposed  on  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  was  early  introduced  to  the  notice  and  compassion 
of  the  princess,  by  whom  he  was  educated  as  her  own  son. 
Yvliatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  science  and  litera- 
ture of  Egypt,  we  know  that  they  were  greatly  celebrated 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  we  are  informed,  that  Moses  was  learned.  But 
this  knowledge  of  philosophy  could  have  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  highly  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  from  that  infirmity  of  human  nature,  even  if 
there  had  existed  a  constitutional  bias  toAvards  it.  When  we 
add  to  this  the  circumstances  in  which  Moses  was  trained, — 
amid  the  refinement  and  publicity  of  a  splendid  court,  and  of 
those  various  engagements  which  occupy  and  amuse  the  mind, 
there  surely  was  a  very  strong  probability  against  his  becoming 
an  enthusiast. 

G.  It  is  true,  he  lived  forty  years  in  exile  and  retirement; 
and  it  -may  be  alleged,  that  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness, 
in  circumstances  so  difi'erent  from  those  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  a  strong  imagination  might  gradually  produce 
the  reveries  of  enthusiasm.  Has  it  not  been  universally  re- 
marked, that  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  which  presents 
but  a  limited  variety  of  objects,  and  these  only  of  a  descrip- 
tion suited  to  awaken  to  solemn  thought,  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  engender  this  frame  of  mind?  It  often  happens  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  mind  partially  loses  its  command 
over  the  trains  of  its  ideas,  and  the  dreams  of  imagination 
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operate  as  realities.     Had  the  solitary  regions  in  M'liich  Moses 
for  so  long  a  time  was  placed  this  effect  upon  him  1 

7.  We  cannot  determine,  indeed,  what  were  his  musings 
during  all  this  period:  but  we  are  informed  by  himself  that 
he  lived  in  the  bosom  of  a  pretty  numerous  family;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  his  learned  education  would  enable  him  to 
fill  up  his  vacant  hours  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
useful  to  the  little  community  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
"When  called  to  undertake  the  office  of  delivering  Israel,  his 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  an  enthusiast;  who  sees  no  dangers, 
and  who  does  not  expect  disappointment;  who,  under  the 
impulse  created  by  a  heated  imagination,  eagerly  rushes  for- 
ward to  the  execution  of  his  projects,  assured  of  complete  and 
final  success.  But  Moses  showed  a  degree  of  reluctance  not 
unnatural  to  a  man  who  took  a  sober  view  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  measure  proposed.  After  one  objection  is 
overruled,  he  starts  another,  and  another,  till  at  length  he 
candidly  owns  that  he  had  no  liking  to  the  work.  "Who  am  I," 
he  asks,  "  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should 
bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypti — When  I  come 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God 
of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  and  they  shall  say 
unto  me,  W^hat  is  his  name?  W^hat  shall  I  say  unto  them? — 
Behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice : 
for  they  will  say,  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee. — 
0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since 
thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow  of  speech, 
and  of  a  slow  tongue. — 0  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the 
hand  of  him  whoin  thou  wilt  send."  Would  an  enthusiast 
offer  objections  in  this  manner,  or  show  such  unwillingness  to 
undertake  the  proposed  office? 

8.  But  his  success,  when  he  did  undertake  it,  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  mere  enthusiasm.  He 
demanded  from  Pharaoh,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  the  liberation  of  his  people  :  And  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  that  monarch  to  comply 
with  a  claim  urged  in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  the  means 
employed  by  Moses  at  length  extorted  his  consent.  He  might 
have  been  a  mere  enthusiast,  and  yet  have  made  this  demand ; 
but  in  that  case  he  would  have  failed  of  success:  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  had  been  presented  by  a  messenger  from 
heaven,  the  end  sought  after  would  have  certainly  been  attained. 

Q 
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But  by  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers,  we  are  assured  that 
Moses  safely  conducted  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  Therefore 
Moses  could  not  have  been  a  mere  enthusiast,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  mode  in  which  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 

9.  Our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  will  be 
strengthened  by  considering  the  nature  of  that  system  of 
religion  and  morality  which  he  taught.  A  cursory  survey 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  laws  and 
institutions,  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  established  by  Moses, 
are  not  only  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  but  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  grand  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed, 
they  were  admirably  calculated  to  effect,  namely,  to  maintain 
the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  and  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  heathen  world. 

10.  Thus  does  it  clearly  appear  that  Moses  was  not  a  mere 
enthusiast,  and  that  he  did  not  act  under  the  influence  of  self- 
deception.  But  the  evidence  by  which  this  is  so  very  fully 
established  does  not  close  here.  For,  on  the  supposition  that 
Moses  was  deceived  himself,  we  must  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  mighty  host  whom  he 
triumphantly  conducted  out  of  the  land  of  oppression.  Galling 
as  they  felt  their  bondage  to  be,  they  had  no  predisposition  to 
trust  to  any  enthusiast  or  impostor  who  might  proffer  deliver- 
ance. "  Behold,"  says  Moses,  "  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice :  for  they  will  say,  The  Lord  hath  not 
appeared  unto  thee."  When  he  presented  himself  unto  them, 
as  their  divinely-commissioned  prophet,  we  find  that  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  their  incredulity  was  fully  verified.  For  they 
received  him  not  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  until  he  proved 
his  commission  by  the  evidence  of  miracles,  namely,  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  rod  in  his  hand,  and  the  changing  the  river- 
water  into  blood.  It  was  then  only  that  the  people  believed, 
and,  in  adoration  and  gratitude  to  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped. 

11.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  either  have  seen  the 
alleged  miracles  performed,  or  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
they  had  seen  them.  If  the  former  be  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  conceded  that  Moses  was  a  true  prophet.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther  with  our  investigation. 
But  if  it  be  maintained  that  the  people  were  induced  by  illusive 
appearances  to  fancy  that  they  had   beheld  the  miracles,  it 
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must  also  be  held  that  Moses  was  an  impostor,  who  succeeded 
by  the  sleight-of-hand  wonders  which  he  wrought  to  deceive 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  both  learned  and  illiterate,  as  well 
as  the  Hebrews.  Egypt,  which  at  that  period  surpassed  all 
other  nations  in  science  and  literature,  and  from  which  the 
ancient  nations  derived  much  of  their  knowledge,  contained 
many  individuals  possessed  of  science  and  talent,  who  were 
capable  of  detecting  the  most  artful  imposture.  Yet,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  reality  of  those  awful  visitations  which  were 
inflicted  by  Moses, — the  supernatural  darkness  which  con- 
tinued three  days,  and  the  instantaneous  death  of  the  first- 
born over  all  the  land. 

12.  That  Moses  had  no  intention  of  deceiving  others,  and, 
consequently,  that  he  was  no  impostor,  is  proved  by  the  most 
abundant  evidence.  It  is  established  by  the  whole  of  his 
conduct ;  for,  if  we  exclude  the  idea  of  a  divine  interposition, 
it  is  impossible,  on  any  rational  principles,  to  account  for  his 
conduct. 

13.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  educated,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  splendid  court,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  most  skilful  teachers,  might  be  calculated  to  foster  ambitious 
views.  Had  he  been  actuated  by  worldly  wisdom,  and  re- 
solved to  improve,  to  the  aggrandisement  of  himself,  the 
fortunate  situation  into  which  he  had  been  cast,  his  principles 
and  conduct  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  we 
know  them  to  have  been.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  pro- 
mises that  had  been  made  to  his  pious  ancestors  respecting  the 
Great  Deliverer  who  should  arise  for  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
he  gave  credit  to  them ;  and  he  felt  assured  that,  enslaved  as 
the  house  of  Israel  then  was,  it  was  under  the  care  of  that 
special  Providence  which  should,  in  due  time,  interpose  on  its 
behalf.  Though  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  glowing  imagi- 
nation gives  a  brilliant  colouring  to  all  the  objects  of  earthly 
desire;  and  though  all  around  him  had  a  tendency  to 
impress  him  with  the  feeling,  that  if  these  objects  did  not 
solely  constitute  happiness,  their  attainment  was  at  least 
necessary  to  its  enjoyment;  he  voluntarily  relinquished  all 
the  worldly  advantages  arising  out  of  his  situation.  "By 
faith,"  we  are  informed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Moses,  when  he 
was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  esteeming 
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the  reproacli  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
in  Egypt:  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the 
reward."  What  were  the  objects  for  which  he  made  this 
mighty  sacrifice?  They  were  not  such  as  could  stimulate  or 
gratify  earthly  ambition ;  they  were  not  such  as  any  sober- 
minded  man,  acting  merely  on  prudential  and  worldly  circum- 
stances would  regard ;  for,  in  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned, 
they  could  afford  him  no  visible  compensation. 

14.  Actuated  by  such  views,  he  was  so  far  from  dreading 
the  reproach  of  being  allied  by  birth  to  the  oppressed  Israelites, 
that  he  became  their  vindicator.  Their  degraded  condition 
was,  indeed,  unlike  the  greatness  of  the  promises  which  they 
fondly  cherished ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that  their  oppressors 
should  have  made  them  the  objects  of  derision.  It  was  this 
reproach  that  Moses  preferred  to  all  the  wealth  and  glory  of 
Egypt;  and  in  doing  so,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
his  wisdom,  his  conduct  was  completely  the  reverse  of  that  of 
an  impostor.  He  had  as  yet,  most  evidently,  formed  no  scheme 
of  imposture ;  and  the  principles  of  piety  and  of  generosity  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  rendered  it  very  improbable  that  he 
should  digest  or  execute  such  a  plan  at  any  future  period. 
"  By  faith  he  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king, 
for  he  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible." 

15.  He  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  and 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  far  from  favourable  to  ambitious 
designs.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  tending  his 
flock,  he  passed  forty  years, — a  considerable  period  of  his  life, 
— and  a  period  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  passed  in 
inglorious  repose  had  he  been  actuated  by  the  views  and 
feelings  of  an  impostor.  What  hope  of  success  could  he 
entertain,  on  the  supposition  that  such  had  been  his  views  and 
feelings,  at  the  time  which  he  selected  for  the  experiment? 
It  was  impossible  he  could  attain  his  object  by  violence.  Nor 
could  it  be  accomplished  by  intrigue.  In  what  other  way 
could  the  most  sagacious  politician  think  of  compassing  it? 

16.  But  in  neither  of  these  ways  did  Moses  liberate  the 
enslaved  Hebrews.  After  he  had  opened  his  commission  to 
tlie  elders  of  the  people,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Aaron, 
his  brother,  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  in  unceremonious 
and  peremptory  language  made  a  demand,  the  very  making  of 
which,  he  might  be  well  assured,  was  attended  with  hazard. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go,  that 
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they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness."  '  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  petition  which  indicated  in  those  by  whom 
it  was  presented,  judging  on  any  mere  human  principles  of 
action,  the  height  of  imprudence,  should  have  been  scornfully 
rejected  by  a  despotic  monarch.  But  notwithstanding  the 
scorn  and  indignation  with  which  he  treated  the  petition  and 
the  petitioners,  we  know  that  the  matter  finally  terminated  in 
favour  of  both  ;  and  that  the  king,  much  against  his  inclination, 
was  forced  to  give  his  consent  to  the  departure  of  Israel. 

17.  How  can  this  fact,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  universally 
acknowledged,  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  IMoses 
being  an  impostor  1  If  a  divine  interposition  be  admitted,  a 
sufficient  explanation  is  given  of  the  event;  if  not,  on  what 
human  principles  can  a  solution  be  given?  The  fact,  that 
Israel  did  leave  Egypt  is  unquestionable;  for  it  is  attested  by 
many  heathen  authors,  and  there  is  no  opposing  testimony. 
"  According  to  Manetho,  Lysimachus,  Diodorus,  Justin,  and 
some  of  the  authors  consulted  by  Tacitus,  the  Israelites  were 
violently  expelled;  but  according  to  other  authors  adduced 
by  Tacitus,  they  were  not  expelled,  but  merely  emigrated; 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  their  voluntary  emigration  is 
simply  that  the  vast  population  of  Egypt  exceeded  its 
resources."  They  all  agree  as  to  the  fact,  though  they  differ 
from  the  Pentateuch  as  to  the  cause  of  its  occurrence.  "  When 
opposed,  as  in  respect  to  this  they  are,  to  the  narrative  of 
Moses,  which  they  all  more  or  less  incidentally  corroborate, 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  writers  who  thus  perpetually 
contradict  themselves,  who  had  a  motive  to  falsify  the  truth, 
and  of  whom  the  very  earliest  (Manetho)  flourished  more 
than  twelve  centuries  after  the  event?"  The  cause  assigned 
by  Moses,  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Grod,  is  that  only 
which  accounts  for  the  fact.  But  this  cause  being  admitted, 
it  must  also  be  conceded  that  Moses  acted  as  the  delegate  of 
Heaven,  and  that  he  was  a  true  prophet. 

18.  After  Israel  were  liberated  from  Egypt,  they  were  con- 
ducted by  Moses  through  the  Red  Sea,  while  all  the  Egyptian 
hosts  perished  by  the  return  of  the  waters.  They  were  after- 
wards led  by  him  into  the  wilderness,  where  they  must 
have  inevitably  perished,  had  their  leader  been  an  impostor. 
That  they  followed  him  as  a  leader  from  heaven,  is  attested 
by  Tacitus  and  other  heathen  historians.  But  would  they  have 
continued  to  regard  him  as  sustaining  a  miraculous  character, 
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unless  intlieir  difficulties  he  had  afforded  them  miraculous 
assistance?  Could  they  have  believed  that  they  were  sustained 
by  manna  from  heaven,  that  they  drunk  water  which  flowed 
to  them  from  a  rock,  and  that  they  had  seen  the  earth  opening 
and  destroying  their  enemies,  if  these  things  had  not  happened? 
Their  belief  in  their  occurrence  furnishes  complete  proof  of 
their  reality;  but  the  admission  of  their  reality  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 

19.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  subject  without 
adverting  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Moses,  as  fur- 
nishing an  argument  in  support  of  the  validity  of  his  claims. 

20.  We  have  ample  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the  manner 
in  which,  as  an  historian,  he  has  written  his  narrative.  This 
is  characterised  by  the  marks  of  the  most  perfect  candour, 
impartiality,  and  veracity.  I  shall  at  present  make  no  further 
allusion  to  the  character  of  his  narrative  than  to  say,  that 
after  an  extended  comparison  of  the  history  written  by  Moses, 
and  that  of  Josephus,  regarding  the  same  events,  we  clearly 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  genuine  narration  of  the 
one,  and  the  cautious  compilation  of  the  other.  "  We  find 
Josephus,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer*  on  the  last 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  "doing  what  is  natural  every 
compiler  of  a  history  should  do,  when  describing  the  character 
of  a  legislator  whom  he  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  and 
when  detailing  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  wished 
to  place  in  the  best  light ;  we  find  him  magnifying  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  the  one,  and  palliating  and  excusing  the  murmurs 
and  idolatries,  the  obstinacy  and  crimes,  of  the  other.  Now, 
what  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been 
compiled  by  any  historian,  guided  by  the  mere  uncontrolled 
feelings  and  partialities  of  the  human  mind,  we  should  dis- 
cover them  in  his  describing  the  character  of  the  man  who  is 
represented  as  the  legislator  and  head  of  the  nation  who  were 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  I  could  show,  by  a  minute  induc- 
tion, that  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  multiplied  instances  of  it  are  found  in  Josephus,  who  is 
yet  admitted  to  be  an  historian  of  general  veracity  and  in- 
tegrity. But  I  forbear:  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  written  with  such  strict  impartiality, 
as  enables  us  to  rely  on  the  truth  of  its  relation  even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars." 

*  Graves's  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  G3. 
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21.  We  observe  in  Moses  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
an  habitual  and  generous  concern  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  people  under  his  charge.  His  disinterestedness  is  re- 
markable. Though  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and 
though,  from  the  prophetical  character  which  he  sustained,  his 
influence  was  great,  he  in  no  instance  shows  a  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  wealth  and  power  of  his  family.  He  did  not 
assume  to  himself  the  title  of  king,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
confine  the  sovereign  authority  to  the  line  of  his  sons,  or  even 
of  his  tribe.  His  descendants  are  excluded  both  from  the 
priesthood  and  from  the  civil  direction  of  the  nation :  instead 
of  being  ranked  with  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  families,  they  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe. 
Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  nominated,  for  his  successor  in  the 
supreme  military  and  civil  command,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  .This  disinterested  conduct  is  unac- 
countable, unless  we  admit  that  Moses  was  influenced  by 
principles  very  different  from  those  which  must  always  actuate 
impostors;  and  that  he  was  truly  what  he  claimed  to  be,  the 
inspired  and  divinely-commissioned  servant  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DIVINE    ORIGIN  OF  THE    MOSAIC  DISPENSATION   FURTHER  PROVED — THE 
CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  MIRACLES. 

1.  (I.)  In  the  last  chapter  I  considered  the  character  and 
opportunities  of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  the  miracles 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  are  attested.  I  began  with  Moses 
himself,  and  adduced  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  an 
enthusiast,  a  dupe,  nor  an  impostor.     I  now  go  on, 

2.  (II.)  To  the  proof  arising  from  the  marks  of  sincerity 
and  truth  with  which  the  miracles  are  recorded.  They  are 
related  not  only  by  a  person  of  good  character  and  eminent 
moral  worth,  but  the  record  exhibits  all  the  evidence  of  perfect 
sincerity  and  veracity ;  that  sincerity,  the  expression  of  which 
every  man  feels,  and  which  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  more 
forcibly  than  the  most  elaborate  argument.  In  the  M'ritings 
of  Moses  we  discover  no  indication  of  a  wish  to  conceal,  or  any 
fear  of  contradiction ;  but  the  most  unhesitating  assurance  of 
truth,  mingled  with  unpretending  modesty,  and  undesigned 
simplicity.     There  is  no  endeavour  to  produce  efl"ect,  no  ten- 
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dency  to  dimiDisli  or  exaggerate,  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
writer,  or  to  seize  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  There  is  no 
anticipation  of  objections.  As  was  formerly  observed,  there 
is  minute  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
persons. 

3.  There  is  shown  throughout  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  a  constant  recognition 
of  the  overruling  and  superintending  providence  of  God,  and 
a  sense  of  his  great  goodness  in  the  deliverance  which  he  had 
wrought.  The  events  which  Moses  relates  are  recorded  in 
terms  expressive  of  their  indisputable  reality,  and  are  generally 
made  the  foundation  of  the  discourses  which  he  addresses  to 
the  people.  He  speaks  of  them  as  known  and  acknowledged, 
and  appeals  to  all  Israel  as  witnesses  of  their  truth.  Nor  does 
he  ever  attempt  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  those  to  whose 
knowledge  he  thus  appeals,  by  extolling  their  own  virtues  or 
those  of  their  ancestors.  On  the  contrary,  he  exposes  and 
reproves  their  vices  with  just  severity.  What  motive  could 
lead  him  to  exercise  such  impartiality  and  fidelity,  if  he  had 
not  been  influenced,  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  by  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  truth?  Is  not  national  pride  natural  to 
man,  and  do  not  all  wish  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  fore- 
fathers? What,  then,  could  have  induced  the  Jewish  legislator 
to  expose  so  fully,  and  censure  so  severely,  the  vices  of  the 
people  whom  he  loved,  and  in  whose  character,  it  might  be 
supposed,  his  own  reputation  was  involved?  He  had  power- 
ful temptations  to  conceal  or  extenuate  their  faults;  yet  he 
relates  them  with  candour  and  simplicity. 

4.  The  same  scrupulous  veracity  is  observable  in  his  relation 
of  the  facts  regarding  himself.  He  altogether  omits  what  was 
calculated  to  gratify  vanity,  such  as  his  personal  qualities,  his 
early  education,  the  learning  which  he  acquired,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  situation  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  But  his 
own  infirmities,  and  those  of  the  members  of  his  family,  are 
recorded,  as  well  as  the  evils  which  these  brought  upon  him 
and  them.  Now,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  no  principle  in  human 
nature  to  account  for  such  conduct,  unless  we  admit  the  entire 
sincerity  and  perfect  veracity  of  Moses;  and  if  these  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  truth  of  his  testimony  regarding  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  is  established.  Was  it  possible 
that  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given  of  the  sincerity  of 
any  human  being  respecting  the  facts  which  he  declares  to 
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have  happened?  Who  would  have  acted  as  Moses  has  done, 
unless  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  them  by  those  whom  he  addressed?  This  leads  me  to 
observe, 

5.  (III.)  That  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  narrative 
are  farther  proved  by  the  acknowledgment  and  conduct  of  the 
nation  before  whom  they  were  wrought.  This  particular  has 
been  already  repeatedly  alluded  to,  and  T  shall  now  very 
briefly  advert  to  it.  By  Moses  appealing  to  the  people  for  the 
truth  of  the  miracles,  and  thus  exposing  himself  to  detection, 
if  what  he  had  asserted  was  false,  his  testimony  must  be  re- 
garded as  that  of  all  Israel.  Such  an  appeal  shows  not  only 
his  own  full  belief,  but  implies  the  attestation  of  the  whole 
people  ;  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they  personally  knew  the 
reality  of  the  facts  which  Avere  set  forth.  This  appeal  is  made 
to  them  sometimes  in  direct  terms;  often  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference and  allusion;  not  infrequently  in  the  form  of  recital; 
occasionally  it  is  implied  in  the  laws  which  he  delivers  to 
them ;  and  more  than  once  it  is  implied  in  the  language  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

G.  Thus,  we  are  authorized  to  consider  all  Israel  as  bearing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  from  their  full  acquiescence 
in  the  statements  of  Moses,  from  their  respect  for  him  during 
his  life,  their  reverence  for  his  memory  after  his  death,  and 
from  their  obedience  to  his  laws  on  the  ground  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts.  How  could  all  this  be  possible,  and  especially, 
how  could  he  have  continued  to  be  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion, on  the  supposition  that  he  had  insulted  them  by  appealing 
to  facts  which  they  knew  had  never  taken  place?  But  we 
know  that  this  veneration  was  cherished  towards  him  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Jewish  history;  that 
they  regarded  him  as  the  servant  of  God,  and  as  acting  under 
his  immediate  direction :  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  the  reality  of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  they  received  and  submitted  to  the  laws  and  rites 
which  he  prescribed.  These  laws  they  transmitted  to  their 
children,  accompanied  with  their  testimony  to  the  works  of 
miraculous  power,  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses :  and  bur- 
densome and  expensive  as  some  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
were,  they  were,  in  virtue  of  this  evidence,  at  first  embraced, 
and  preserved  with  veneration  by  the  Israelites. 

7.  It  cannot  be  alleged  with  any  appearance  of  truth,  that 
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the  ancient  Israelites,  though  sincere  in  giving  their  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  may  have  been  deceived ;  for 
delusion  in  their  case,  in  regard  to  the  great  facts  of  their 
history,  was  impossible.  Could  they  have  been  brought  to 
believe  that  they  had  witnessed  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  host  in  consequence  of  its 
return,  if  no  such  events  had  ever  taken  place?  Could  they 
have  been  deluded  so  as  to  have  imagined  that  during  a  number 
of  years  they  were  miraculously  fed  by  food  from  heaven,  if  no 
such  food  had  ever  existed?  "  For  a  man  to  imagine,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  he  sees  what  hath  no  reality,  to 
impose  in  this  manner  not  only  on  his  own  understanding,  but 
even  on  his  external  senses,  is  a  pitch  of  delusion  higher  than 
the  highest  enthusiasm  can  produce,  and  is  to  be  imputed  to 
downright  phrensy." 

8.  (IV.)  The  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation is  farther  proved  by  the  traditions  and  testimony  of 
heathen  antiquity.  Various  learned  writers  have  fully  shown 
that  the  general  traditions  transmitted  from  early  times,  and 
existing  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  correspond  in  their 
principal  features  with  the  facts  related  in  the  Mosaic  record. 
These  traditions  being  found  among  nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  no  intercourse,  this  striking  resemblance  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  both  sprung  from  one 
common  source,  that  they  were  separated,  and  migrated  into 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

9.  The  tradition  of  many  heathen  nations,  the  Chaldean, 
Egyptian,  Phenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Grecian,  and 
American,  respecting  the  production  of  the  world  from  chaos, 
bears  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  account  of  the  creation 
in  the  Mosaic  record,  as  proves  that  they  originated  from  one 
common  source ;  while  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical  turgidity 
of  the  other,  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative 
from  the  distorted  tradition. 

10.  There  are  also  traditions  of  the  happy  condition  of  man 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  when,  according  to  the  Mosaic  record, 
he  was  placed  by  his  IMaker  in  paradise.  Hence  the  notion, 
prevalent  in  all  heathen  nations,  of  the  primeval  purity  and 
felicity  of  man.  llesiod,  who  lived  near  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  says,  that  immediately  after  the  birth  of  man, 
the  golden  age  commenced.     Mankind  then  led  the  life  of  the 
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gods,  free  from  tormenting  cares,  and  exempt  from  labour  and 
sorrows.  Old  age  was  unknown  ;  their  limbs  were  braced  with 
perpetual  vigour;  and  the  evils  of  disease  were  unfelt.  Every 
blessing  was  theirs;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  sprang  up  sponta- 
neously and  abundantly;  Peace  reigned,  and  her  companions 
were  happiness  and  pleasure.  Maurice,  in  his  history  of 
Hindostan,  observes,  there  can  arise  little  doubt,  but  that  by 
the  Satya  age,  or  age  of  perfection,  the  Brahmins  obscurely 
allude  to  the  state  of  perfection  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  man 
in  paradise.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  the  Indian 
writers  assert,  concerning  the  universal  purity  of  manners,  and 
the  luxurious  and  unbounded  plenty  prevailing  in  that  primitive 
era,  without  this  supposition.  Justice,  truth,  philanthropy, 
were  then  practised  among  all  the  orders  and  classes  of  mankind. 
— Every  tongue  uttered  praises,  and  every  heart  glowed  with 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Creator. — The  gods,  in  token  of  their 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  mankind,  condescended  to  hold 
personal  converse  with  the  yet  undepraved  race  of  mortals. 
We  may  also  discover  in  the  classical  story  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  an  evident  tradition  of  the  Mosaical  paradise. 
Nor  is  the  conjecture  without  probability,  that  from  the  holiness 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  pagans  borrowed  the  ancient  custom 
of  consecrating  groves  to  the  worship  of  their  various  deities. 

1 1 .  Nor  should  we  fail  to  remark,  as  a  collateral  confirmation 
of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  the  general  adoption  of 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  the  peculiar  observance  of 
the  seventh  day,  which  has  prevailed  among  so  many  ancient 
and  modern  nations,  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Goths,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos.  How  can  such  division  be 
accounted  for  on  arbitrary  principles'?  For  while  the  periodical 
divisions  of  years,  months,  and  days,  arise  from  such  natural 
causes  as  are  universally  obvious,  the  annual  and  diurnal 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks  seems  perfectly  arbitrary :  and  its 
prevailing,  therefore,  in  distant  countries,  and  among  nations 
which  had  no  communication  with  one  another,  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been  older 
than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  the  practice  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages 
might  remain  through  habit,  when  the  tradition  on  which  it 
was  founded  was  entirely  lost ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  after- 
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wards  people  addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  tlie  Egyptians,- 
had  become  proficients  in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the 
different  days  of  the  week  the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their 
planets. 

12.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  these  ancients  owed  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  all  things  to  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  ages,  which  even  all  the  absurdities 
of  the  theology  they  had  embraced  had  not  been  able  totally 
to  erase,  though  these  absurdities  could  never  be  made  to 
coalesce  with  this  doctrine.  That  this  opinion  is  not  the 
offspring  of  philosophy,  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from  this 
consideration,  that  they  were  not  the  most  enlightened  or 
philosophic  nations  amongst  whom  it  was  maintained  in 
greatest  purity.  I  speak  not  of  the  Hebrews.  Even  the 
Parthians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  whom  the  Greeks  considered 
as  barbarians,  were  genuine  theists;  and,  notwithstanding 
many  superstitious  practices  which  prevailed  among  them, 
they  held  the  belief  of  one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  the 
Lord  of  the  universe.  If  this  principle  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  utmost  improvement  of  the  mind  in  ratiocination  and 
science,  which  is  Mr.  Hume's  hypothesis,  the  phenomenon  just 
now  observed  is  unaccountable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
derived  originally  from  revelation,  preserved  by  tradition 
through  successive  generations,  nothing  can  more  easily  be 
accounted  for.  Traditions  are  always  longest  retained,  and 
most  purely  transmitted,  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  were 
first  received,  and  amongst  a  people  who  possess  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  Migrations  into 
distant  countries,  mixture  of  different  nations,  revolutions  in 
government  and  manners,  yea  and  ingenuity  itself,  all  con- 
tribute to  corrupt  tradition,  and  do  sometimes  wholly  efface  it. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  only  admissible  account,  why  so  rational 
and  so  philosophical  a  principle  prevailed  most  in  ages  and 
countries  in  Avliich  reason  and  philosophy  seemed  to  be  but  in 
their  infancy.  The  notion  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their 
opinions  on  this  subject  from  the  books  of  Moses,  a  notion  for 
which  some  Jewish  writers,  some  Christian  fathers,  and  even 
some  moderns  have  warmly  contended,  appears  void  of  all 
foundation.  These  opinions  in  Greece  were  of  a  very  early 
date;  whereas,  that  there  existed  such  a  people  as  the  Jews 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  known  there  till  about  the  time  of 
the  Macedonian  conquests.     No  sooner  were  they  known  than 
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they  Avere  hated,  and  their  la^ys  and  customs  universally  despised. 
Nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  reason  to  think  that  the  Greeks 
knew  anything  of  the  sacred  writings  till  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  when  that  version  of  them  was  made  into  their 
language,  which  is  called  the  translation  of  the  Seventy.  After 
a  brief  description  of  man's  primeval  innocence  and  happiness, 
the  book  of  Genesis  mentions  his  fall  and  the  introduction  of 
sin  into  the  world.  The  depravity  which  both  Scripture  and 
experience  unite  in  showing  to  have  tainted  human  nature,  is 
ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 
They  were  tempted  to  this  violation  of  the  command  of  God 
by  an  evil  spirit,  who  addressed  them  through  the  organs  of 
a  serpent.  The  penalty  of  their  transgression  was  death.  ^'In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof/'  said  the  Lord  to  Adam,  "  thou 
shalt  surely  die." 

13.  Traditions  of  this  event,  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  have  been  preserved  by  pagan  nations.  The 
classical  mythologists  represent  mankind  as  gradually  corrupted 
during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  golden  age.  The  second 
race,  says  Hesiod,  degenerated  extremely  from  the  virtues  of 
the  first.  They  were  men  of  violence  and  rapine  :  they  had 
no  pleasure  in  worshipping  the  immortals.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the  world  by  the 
disobedience  of  Eve  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  well-known 
legend  of  Pandora,  who  being  led  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  open 
a  casket  that  had  been  given  her  by  Jupiter,  out  of  which  flew 
all  those  evils  which  have  ever  since  afflicted  mankind,  Hope 
alone,  the  hope,  as  has  been  beautifully  observed,  in  a  promised 
deliverer,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket. 

14.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of 
primeval  purity,  has  been  alluded  to  by  several  of  the  ancient 
heathen  moralists,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The  Stoics  and 
Platonics,  in  particular,  complain  of  the  depraved  condition  of 
mankind, — of  their  proneness  to  what  is  evil,  and  their  aversion 
to  what  is  good.  The  cause  of  our  wickedness,  accord  in  o-  to 
Plato,  is  derived  from  our  parents  and  from  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  rather  than  from  ourselves,  so  that  we  never 
relinquish  those  actions  by  which  we  imitate  the  primitive  fiiult 
of  our  earliest  ancestors.  This  evil,  says  Hierocles,  men  have 
brought  upon  themselves  by  their  voluntary  apostasy  from  God, 
and  by  their  withdrawing  themselves  from  that  communion 
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with  him  which  they  once,  in  a  pure  light,  enjoyed.  The 
reality  of  such  a  mental  alienation  from  the  Supreme  Being  is 
proved  by  our  strong  tendency  towards  the  earth;  and  our  sole 
deliverance  from  this  state  of  spiritual  degradation  is  our  return 
unto  hira.  We  are  born,  says  Seneca,  in  such  a  condition,  that 
we  are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body :  all  vices  are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  out 
in  every  one.  • 

15.  There  is  no  fact  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  which  has 
received  more  full  and  universal  testimony  from  the  traditions 
and  opinions  of  mankind  than  expiatory  sacrifice,  an  institution 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  divine  appointment,  and  designed 
to  prefigure  the  nobler  oblation  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
offered  on  Calvary.  This  rite  has  been  practised  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilized.  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  rude  idolaters  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere, 
and  the  polished  votaries  of  ancient  polytheism,  equally  concur 
in  the  belief,  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  can  be 
no  remission  of  sins.  So  deep  was  the  impression  of  guilt,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  appears  to  have  been  general. 
The  priesthood  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  India,  pronounced,  that 
unless  the  pollution  of  our  guilty  race  was  washed  away  in  the 
blood  of  man,  the  wrath  of  Heaven  could  not  be  averted. 
With  this  view  the  Canaanites  caused  their  firstborn  to  pass 
through  the  fire.  The  fatal  blow  beino^  struck,  the  lifeless 
human  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept 
perpetually  burning;  while  the  blood,  in  singular  conformity 
with  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was  sprinkled,  partly  upon  the 
surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the  hallowed 
grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols. 

16.  "  Wlience  then,  we  may  ask,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "could 
originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the  firstborn,  either 
of  man  or  beast,  and  of  offering  it  up  as  a  burnt-offering'?  Whence 
but  from  a  deep  and  ancient  consciousness  of  moral  depravation? 
Whence,  but  from  some  perverted  tradition  respecting  the 
true  sacrifice  to  be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ?  In 
the  oblation  of  the  firstborn,  originally  instituted  by  God  him- 
self, we  behold  the  death  of  Him  who  is  denominated  the 
Firstborn,  obscurely  exhibited ;  and  in  the  constant  use  of 
fire,  the  invariable  scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy, 
we  view  the  indignation  of  that  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire, 
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averted  from  our  guilty  race,  and  poured  out  on  the  immacu- 
late head  of  our  Great  Intercessor.  Had  a  consciousness  of 
purity  reigned  in  the  ancient  idolaters,  it  does  not  appear  why 
they  should  have  had  more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of 
the  Deity,  than  to  expect  and  to  claim  his  favour." 

17.  We  do  not  proceed  far  into  the  Mosaic  narrative  till  we 
are  informed  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  into  heaven,  a  strik- 
ing event,  calculated,  as  it  was  doubtless  intended,  to  impress  the 
minds  of  men,  amid  the  progress  of  corruption,  with  the  realities 
of  the  invisible  world.  There  are  traces  of  this  also  to  be  found 
in  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  world.  Hence  the  fabled  trans- 
lation into  heaven  of  the  heroes  of  the  classical  antiquity. 

18.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
antediluvian  world  is  the  great  longevity  of  mankind, — a  lon- 
gevity so  great  as  almost  to  indicate  that  the  constitution  of 
man  was  very  different  before  and  after  the  deluge.  Infidelity 
has  attempted  to  smile  at  this  also  as  incredible.  Such  scep- 
ticism is  altogether  unreasonable,  if  we  only  admit  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  Omnipotence  which  made  man  at  first  to 
change  his  physical  constitution,  or  to  limit  the  period  of  his 
mortal  existence,  as  it  may  please  him.  It  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  of  importance  at  that  early  age  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  number  of  births  should  exceed  that  of  deaths. 
"  All,"  says  Josephus,  "  who  have  committed  to  writing  the 
antiquities  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  lon- 
gevity of  men  before  the  flood.  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus,  who  compiled  an  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Chaldea,  and  Mochus  and  Hestiaeus,  and  with  them 
Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who  have  treated  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  agree  with  me  in  this."  Also  Hesiod  and  others  relate 
that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand  years. 

19.  Similar  traditions  are  still  prevalent  among  the  Bur- 
mans,  Chinese,  and  other  nations.  Indeed  all  authors  agree 
in  reckoning  ten  generations  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
deluge,  agreeably  to  the  account  of  Scripture.  Nor  should 
we  pass  unnoticed,  when  reflecting  on  the  longevity  of  men 
in  former  ages,  the  great  change  which  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  man,  and  in  the  earth  which  he  inhabits. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  evil  produced  by  sin  was  ex- 
perienced more  powerfully  as  the  wickedness  of  men  increased ; 
and  that  the  original  constitution  of  man  formed  for  a  long 
existence,  was  gradually  weakened  and  broken.     The  divine 
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wisdom  appointed  the  longevity  of  man  in  those  early  days,  that 
the  earth  might  be  quickly  peopled.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind multiplied,  their  years  were  gradually  shortened.  In 
the  second  century  after  the  flood,  none  lived  above  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Abraham,  few  lived 
more  than  one  hundred. 

20.  In  connexion  with  the  longevity  of  men  in  early  times, 
we  may  notice  that  the  traditionary  sentiments  of  heathen 
nations  confirm  the  Mosaic  account  of  men  of  a  gigantic  sta- 
ture, who  were  inured  to  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine.  The 
poets  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Eome  relate  that  there  were 
giants  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  whom  they  describe  as 
a  race  of  men  who  were  fierce,  strong,  and  insolent, — whose 
corporeal  strength  was  prodigiously  great,  and  who  dared  to 
wage  war  even  with  the  gods  themselves. 

21.  Notwithstanding  these  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  men  in  early  times, 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  cavil  with  captious  and  uninformed 
infidel  writers.  In  animadverting  on  the  sneers  of  Paine,  in 
reference  to  the  notice  by  the  sacred  historian  of  the  gigantic 
size  of  Og's  bedstead,  Bishop  Watson  remarks: — "You  make 
no  allowance  for  the  size  of  a  royal  bed,  nor  even  suspect  that 
king  Og  might  have  been  possessed  Avith  the  same  kind  of 
vanity  which  occupied  the  mind  of  king  Alexander,  when  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the  size  of  their  beds,  that  they 
might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding  ages,  a  great  idea  of 
the  prodigious  stature  of  a  Macedonian.  My  philosophy 
teaches  me  to  doubt  of  many  things ;  but  it  does  not  teach  me 
to  reject  every  testimony  which  is  opposite  to  my  experience: 
had  I  been  born  in  Shetland,  I  could,  on  proper  testimony, 
have  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  of  the 
largest  dray-horse  in  London,  though  the  oxen  and  horses  in 
Shetland  had  not  been  bigger  than  mastiff's." 

22.  From  this  short  review  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
accounts  of  the  antediluvian  world,  it  appears,  that  while  the 
coincidence  is  more  or  less  remarkable,  the  facts  related  by  all 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  one  is  plain,  simple,  and  ex" 
hibiting  internal  evidences  of  its  truth,  in  accordance  with  its 
claims  to  divine  authority ;  the  credibility  of  the  other  is 
weakened  by  the  absurdities  with  which  it  is  mingled.  Scrip- 
ture serves  to  explain  profane  history,  and  profane  history  con- 
firms and  demonstrates  the  authenticity  of  Scripture. 
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23.  We  now  come  to  the  deluge,  an  event  which  is  repre- 
sented as  expressive  of  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  per- 
severing wickedness  of  mankind,  and  indelible  traces  of  which 
must  be  found  in  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  the  world. 
The  magnitude  of  this  catastrophe,  extending  to  the  whole  race 
of  men,  one  family  alone  excepted,  exhibited  so  terribly  the 
power  and  justice  of  God,  as  to  have  deeply  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  survivors,  and  as  to  have  left  physical  vestiges 
on  the  globe  of  its  greatness  and  universality. 

24.  This  event  took  place  about  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
the  creation.  The  sacred  historian  describes  with  minuteness 
and  simplicity  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  it,  and  the 
effects  which  it  produced.  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And  it  re- 
pented the  Lord  that  -he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy 
man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both  man 
and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for 
it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.  But  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."*  Of  this  good  man  it  is 
said,  that  "he  was  just  and  perfect  in  his  generation,  and 
walked  with  God."  He  was  therefore  selected  to  be  the  father 
of  a  new  race,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  conveying  knowledge 
and  relie'ion  to  the  succeedino;  o-enerations  of  mankind.  He  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  divine  purpose  regarding  him;  and 
is  directed  to  build  an  ark  in  which  a  remnant  of  the  human 
race  and  of  the  inferior  animals  might  be  preserved  from  de- 
struction by  the  flood  of  waters  which  was  to  cover  the  face  of 
the  earth.  "  ]\Iake  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt 
thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch ;  and  this  is  the  fashion  thou  shalt  make  it  of,  the 
length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of 
it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits." 

25.  lleckoning  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  Dr.  Hales  proves 
the  ark  to  have  been  of  the  burthen  of  42,413  tons.  *' A  first-rate 
man-of-war  is  between  2,200  and  2,300  tons;  and  consequently 
the  ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen  of  such  ships, 
the  largest  in  present  use,  and  might  carry  20,000  men,  with 
provisions  for  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1,800  cannons, 
and  of  all  military  stores.    Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  sufiicient 

*  Gen.  iv. 
R 
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to  contain  eight  persons,  and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animals  ;  a  number  to  which, 
according  to  M.  BuiTon,  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be 
reduced,  together  with  all  the  subsistence  necessary  for  a 
twelve-month'?"  To  these  are  to  be  added  all  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water. 

26.  Into  the  ark,  the  receptacle  prepared  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  various  living  beings  which  could  not  exist  in  water, 
entered  in  pairs,  directed  by  an  instinct  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  by  which  they  are  actuated  at  particular  seasons. 
"  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives 
with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  Of 
clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and 
of  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  there  went  in  two 
and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as 
God  had  commanded  Noah.  And  it  calne  to  pass  after  seven 
days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  All 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights  :  and  the  waters  increased 
and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth.  And 
the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the 
earth;  and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And 
the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the 
high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heavens  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  water  prevail;  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth ;  both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man:  all  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry 
land  died.  And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and 
the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  ;  and  they  were 
destro3'ed  from  the  earth :  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the  waters  prevailed 
upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIE   DTVI>^E   ORIGIN   Of   THE   MOSA.IC  DISPENSATION  FURTHER   PROVED. 

1.   The  simple  and  striking  account  preserved  in  the  Mosaic 
record,  of  the  most  awful  dispensation  of  providence  with  which 
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the  world  has  been  visited,  is  confirmed  by  ancient  history, 
and  by  the  traditionary  testimonies  of  almost  all  nations.  An 
event  attended  with  effects  so  widely  desolating  could  not  fail 
to  make  a  deep. impression  on  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  on 
the  globe  which  he  inhabits;  and  the  memory  of  it  must  have 
been  transmitted  through  the  succeeding  generations  of  the 
family  of  mankind.  The  amount  of  concurring  testimony  ac- 
cordingly coincides  with  this  reasonable  supposition.  The 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  a  universal  deluge  is  confirmed, 

2.  (I.)  By  the  notices  of  ancient  history  regarding  the  num- 
bers and  condition  of  mankind.  The  destruction  of  mankind 
by  the  deluge,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  would  of 
course,  for  a  long  period,  occasion  a  great  paucity  of  the  human 
race  in  relation  to  the  habitable  globe.  This  accordingly  is 
fully  established  as  an  incontrovertible  fact ; — a  fact  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  claims  of  certain  nations  to 
greater  antiquity  than  is  consistent  with  authentic  history. 
"  We  find,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  a  most  competent  judge, 
"no  certain  monument  or  even  probable  tradition  of  nations 
planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities  built, 
navigation  improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented,  or 
letters  contrived,  above  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen 
centuries,  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  It  has  been  fully  proved 
that  in  regard  to  all  pagan  nations  authentic  history  begins 
only  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  ages  preced- 
ing being  clouded  by  fable. 

3.  (II.)  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  is  corroborated 
by  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  his- 
tory of  these  clearly  proves  that  they  were  only  in  their  infancy 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  flood.  Though  Egypt  has 
been  considered  to  be  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
days  of  ]\Ioses,  or  even  in  a  much  later  age.  We  might  be  apt 
to  conclude  from  the  mention  of  physicians  in  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  that  the  medical  art  had  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cultivation;  but  the  persons  alluded  to  as 
physicians  were  mere  embalmers  of  the  dead;  and  were  held 
in  low  estimation  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is  probable  that  long 
after  these  times  they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  entirely  des- 
titute of  persons  skilful  in  curing  diseases ;  and  that  the  best 
method  they  could  think  of,  after  consulting  their  oracles,  was, 
Avhen  any  one  was  sick,  that  as  many  persons  should  see  and 
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speak  to  bim  as  possibly  could  ;  so  tbat  if  any  one  wbo  saw  tbe 
sick  person  bad  bad  tbe  like  distemper,  be  migbt  say  ^vbat  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  tbat  condition.  Few  vestiges  bave  been 
transmitted  to  us  of  tbe  skill  of  tbe  Egyptians  in  tbe  arts  and 
sciences.  Dr.  Halley  bas  sbown  tbat  tbeir  earliest  astronomi- 
cal observations  are  tbose  performed  by  tbe  Greeks  of  Alex- 
andria, less  tlian  tbree  bundred  years  before  Cbrist. 

4.  Witb  regard  to  Greece  and  Rome,  all  are  acquainted  with 
tbeir  bistory;  all  know  tbat  tbougb  tbey  rose  to  tbe  bigbest 
distinction  in  tbe  arts,  and  in  tbe  attainments  of  science,  it 
was  at  a  period  comparatively  recent.  Tbe  researcbes  of 
learned  men  bave  fully  sbown  how  groundless  tbe  pretensions 
of  tbe  Chinese  are  to  an  antiquity  inconsistent  with  tbe  truth 
of  tbe  sacred  history.  Tbey  are  still  but  children  in  regard  to 
knowledge,  and  retain  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people.  Even  tbe  Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most 
anciently  civilized  people  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  and  who 
bave  least  deviated  from  their  originally  established  forms, 
bave  unfortunately  no  history.  Among  an  infinite  number  of 
books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse  metapbysics,  they  do 
not  possess  a  single  volume  tbat  is  capable  of  affording  any 
distinct  account  of  tbeir  origin.  In  short,  the  more  the 
history  of  nations  is  closely  studied,  tbe  stronger  is  tbe 
confirmation  which  it  affords  of  the  truth  of  the  account 
which  Moses  gives  of  what  may  be  styled  the  second  origin  of 
the  human  race  after  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  antediluvian 
world. 

5.  (HI.)  This  is  further  and  fully  corroborated  by  the 
traditionary  testimony  of  all  nations.  Tbe  traditions  of  tbe 
deluge,  as  preserved  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  and  in  all 
quarters  of  tbe  globe,  are  given  at  length  by  Faber  in  his 
lIora3  Mosaica3.  The  evidence  which  is  thence  derived  is  tbe 
stronger  as  it  proceeds  from  tribes  and  nations  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  and  who  were  unconscious,  at  least  in  many 
instances,  of  tbe  value  of  the  testimony  which  tbey  were 
instrumental  in  conveying. 

G.  Similar  traditions  to  tbose  which  obtained  among  tbe 
Greeks  and  llomans  bave  prevailed  among  the  Persians,  the 
Hindoos,  Burmans,  Chinese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  In  reference  to  the 
opinions  which  obtain  among  tbe  latter  in  regard  to  tbe  deluge, 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  bis   Polynesian   Researches,  remarks.   "  I  bave 
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frequently  conversed  with  the  people  on  the  subject  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  groups,  but  could  never  learn  that 
they  had  any  accounts  of  the  windows  of  heaven  having  been 
opened,  or  the  rain  having  descended.  The  anger  of  the  gods 
is  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  inundation  of  the  world,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants.  The  element  employed  in 
effecting  it  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  and  in 
the  Tahitian  tradition,  the  boat  or  canoe  being  used  as  the 
means  of  safety  to  the  favoured  family,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  only  domestic  animals  found  on  the  islands,  appear  cor- 
rupted fragments  of  the  memorial  of  Noah,  the  ark,  and  its 
inmates.  These,  with  other  minor  points  of  coincidence 
between  the  native  traditions  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge,  are  striking,  and  warrant  the  inference,  that,  although 
the  former  are  deficient  in  many  particulars,  and  have  much 
that  is  fabulous  in  their  composition,  they  yet  refer  to  the  same 
event.  The  memorial  of  a  universal  deluge  found  among  all 
nations  existing  in  those  communities  by  which  civilization, 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts  have  been  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection,  as  well  as  among  the  most  untutored  and  barbarous, 
preserved  through  all  the  migrations  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  family  from  the  remote  antiquity  of  its  occurrence  to 
the  present  time,  is  a  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  authenti- 
city of  revelation.  The  brief  yet  satisfactory  testimony  to  this 
event  preserved  in  the  oral  traditions  of  a  people  secluded  for 
ages  from  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  forms 
a  strong  proof  that  the  Scripture  record  is  irrefragable." 

7.  "  Is  it  possible,"  says  M.  Cuvier,  "  that  mere  accident 
should  afford  so  striking  a  result  as  to  unite  the  traditional 
origin  of  the  Assyrian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  monarchies  to  the 
same  epoch  of  about  4000  years  from  the  present  time?  Could 
the  ideas  of  nations  who  possessed  almost  no  mutual  affinities, 
whose  language,  religion,  and  laws  had  nothing  in  common — 
could  they  conspire  to  one  point  did  not  truth  bring  them 
together  r' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DIVINE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   MOSAIC  DISPENSATION  TURTHER  PROVED. 

1.  (IV.)  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  events 
which  took  place  after  the  deluge  are  confirmed  by  ancient 
history  and  traditionary  testimony.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
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transactions  related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  which  approach 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  because  they  affect  more  or  less 
the  ancestors  of  all  nations,  should  be  better  known  by  tradition 
to  the  Gentiles  than  those  detailed  in  the  other  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  and  which  concerned  merely  the  Israelites  and 
the  kingdoms  situated  immediately  on  their  frontiers. 

2.  We  might,  however,  expect  that  a  traditionary  account 
Avould  be  preserved  of  every  remarkable  event  that  took  place 
before  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  A  considerable  period  after 
the  flood,  the  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech.  As  the  descendants 
of  one  common  family,  they  spoke  of  course  the  same  language 
in  common.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from 
the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and 
they  dwelt  there.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  make 
brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said,  Let  us 
build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven; 
and  let  us  make  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  builded.  And 
the  Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one 
language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do.  Let  us  go  down,  and 
there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand 
one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and  they  left  off  to  build 
the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel :  because 
the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth: 
and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth." 

3.  From  this  statement  we  learn  that  the  family  of  mankind, 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  settled  in  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
that  is,  the  country  around  the  city  which  was  afterwards  called 
Babylon;  that  they  formed  the  resolution  of  erecting  a  city 
and  an  exceedingly  high  tower;  and  that  as  the  plain  which 
they  had  selected  contained  no  stone,  they  proceeded  to  carry 
their  purpose  into  execution  by  burning  clay  into  bricks,  and 
mingling  them  with  the  bitumen  -with  which  that  region 
abounds.  There  is  no  probability  in  the  notion  that  they 
designed  this  vast  building  to  secure  them  against  a  future 
deluge ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  object  of  their  leaders  seems 
to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  renown.     But  as  it  was  the 
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purpose  of  God  that  mankind  should  replenish  the  earth ;  and 
that  for  this  end  they  should  be  divided  into  different  nations, 
and  inhabit  different  countries,  he  interposed  in  the  present 
instance  to  frustrate  their  design,  and  to  force  them  to  the 
separation  by  which  his  will  should  be  accomplished.  He 
confounded  their  language  that  they  understood  not  one 
another's  speech. 

4.  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  regardino"  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Some  have 
thought  that  by  this  we  are  merely  to  understand  such 
a  difference  of  sentiments,  and  dividing  of  their  counsels,  as 
led  to  quarrelling  and  separation.  But  the  variety  of  lano-uao-es 
that  has  ever  since  prevailed  on  the  earth  tends  to  prove  that 
by  divine  interposition  their  language  was  confounded.  The 
degree,  however,  in  which  this  was  confounded  is  not  so  easily 
ascertained.  But  the  most  natural  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
mankind,  when  this  event  happened,  were  divided  into  three 
branches  according  as  they  were  descended  from  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  and  that  such  confusion  took  place  in  the  language 
that  had  hitherto  been  common  to  them  all  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  designs  in  mutual 
co-operation.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  learned  men  have 
attempted  to  trace  the  different  languages  of  the  w^orld  to  three 
great  original  sources. 

5.  An  interposition  thus  remarkable  could  not  easily  be 
forgotten,  for  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  dispersed 
builders  of  the  pyramid  would  carry  with  them,  wherever  they 
went,  the  knowledge  of  their  miraculous  discomfiture.  Under 
some  form  or  other  an  account  of  the  fact  must  have  been  long 
generally  preserved.  Such  accordingly  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
There  are  distinct  references  to  it  in  the  records  and  traditions 
of  pagan  nations.  According  to  Herodotus  there  was  a  tower 
in  Babylon  which  had  been  built  of  bricks  and  cemented  with 
bitumen,  and  which  was  six  hundred  feet  high,  being  higher 
than  the  loftiest  Egyptian  pyramid.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  constructed  with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  is  also  attested 
by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  even  modern  travellers.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  though  this  tower  was  repaired  by 
Belus  II.  king  of  Babylon,  it  was  the  same,  or  at  least  built 
upon  the  same  spot,  and  consisting  of  the  same  materials,  as 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  name 
of  Babel,  which  signifies  confusion,  confirms  the  general  history 
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of  the  event.  The  materials  used  in  the  building  of  the  tower 
furnish  an  undesigned  corroboration.  Built  in  an  extended 
plain,  where  stones  could  with  difficulty  be  procured,  it  is  said 
that  they  used  brick;  and  by  the  slime  which  they  substituted 
in  place  of  mortar,  is  evidently  meant  the  bitumen  with  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  that  country  abounds. 

G.  In  addition  to  these  attestations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of 
Babel,  there  are  vestiges  remaining  to  the  present  day  of  the 
mouldering  pyramid.  Mr.  llich  states  that  the  total  circum- 
ference of  its  base  is  now  only  2111  feet,  and  that  its  present 
height  does  not  exceed  140.  The  summit  is  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  in  digging  into  some  of  which  layers  of 
broken  burnt  brick  cemented  with  mortar  are  discovered,  and 
whole  bricks  with  inscriptions  on  them  are  here  and  there 
found.  The  whole  is  covered  Avith  innumerable  fragments  of 
pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria. 

7.  The  next  event  we  shall  notice  is  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  an  event  which  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  by  fire  from  heaven;  and  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
sentation is  confirmed  by  ancient  historians  and  modern 
travellers.  These  cities  were  marked  as  the  objects  of  the 
divine  vengeance  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of 
the  inhabitants.  When  Lot  had  escaped,  according  to  the 
instructions  which  he  had  received,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the 
plain,  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew 
upon  the  ground.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him, 
and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt."  The  sulphureous  and  vitreous 
matter  arising  from  Sodom  overtook  her  while  she  lingered 
behind  the  rest,  and  enveloped  and  shrouded  her  in  its  ashes ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  human  form  w\as  preserved, 
as  there  are  many  instances  of  substances  retaining  the  forms 
of  plants  or  of  animals  upon  which  such  matter  falls.  The 
narrative  of  the  sacred  historian  is  attested  by  Tacitus,  who 
relates  that  a  tradition  prevailed  in  his  days  of  certain  powerful 
cities  having  been  destroyed  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  of 
the  plain  in  which  they  were  situated  having  been  burnt  up. 
He  adds,  that  evident  traces  of  such  a  catastrophe  remained ; 
that  the  soil  appeared  to  be  parched;  that  it  had  lost  the 
power  of  vegetation,  and  that  whatever  sprang  up  became  black 
and  crumbled  into  dust ;  that  the  plain  of  Sodom  became  the 
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salt  sea,  Avhich  is  of  great  extent ;  that  its  taste  is  so  nauseous, 
and  its  smell  so  disagreeable,  that  fishes  cannot  live  in  it;  that 
it  is  not  impelled  by  any  wind;  that  heavy  bodies  Avhen 
thrown  into  it  are  borne  up  as  by  a  solid,  and  that  at  certain 
seasons  it  emits  bitumen  in  great  quantities. 

8.  The  same  things  are  in  substance  said  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo.  "With  these  attestations  of  ancient 
historians  the  relations  of  modern  travellers  agree. 

9.  It  was  in  the  age  in  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were 
destroyed  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  lived.  The  connexion 
which  this  patriarch  had  with  the  nations  besides  the  Jews, 
of  which  he  was  the  progenitor,  his  great  power  and  dis- 
tinguished character,  have  rendered  his  name  famous  in  history, 
and  have  formed  the  subjects  of  many  eastern  traditions  which 
corroborate  the  Mosaic  history.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
detail  on  this  particular. 

10.  Justin  mentions  that  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  that 
Joseph  was  the  youngest,  and  that  he  was  sold  by  his  brethren, 
and  came  into  Egypt,  where,  learning  magical  arts,  he  rose  in 
favour  with  the  king.  He  says  that  divine  and  human  laws 
were  equally  known  to  him,  insomuch  that  he  foresaw  the 
sterility  of  the  land  some  years  before  it  took  place ;  that  all 
the  people  must  have  perished  if  the  king  had  not  taken  his 
advice  in  laying  up  a  store  of  corn  for  the  occasion. 

11.  The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the  famine  was 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  buy  corn,  because  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands. 
Though  the  expressions,  all  countries  and  all  lands,  might  be 
understood  in  a  limited  sense,  yet  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing,  that  the  seven  years'  dearth  foretold  by  Joseph 
affected  even  the  remote  region  of  China.  The  famine  de- 
scribed in  the  Pentateuch  commenced,  according  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  1708  years  before  the  Christian  era:  that  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  Chinese  historians  took  place  about  1740 
years  before  the  same  epoch.  The  discrepancy,  therefore, 
between  the  two  calculations  amounts  only  to  thirtij-two  years; 
a  difference  so  trifling  in  so  large  a  period,  that  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  two  events. 

12.  I  formerly  alluded  to  the  testimony  given  by  ancient 
history  to  the  reality  of  the  character  of  Moses  as  an  historian 
and  legislator.  The  leading  particulars  in  his  history  are 
attested   by   the   most   respectable    pagan    writers.     Justin," 
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Tacitus,  and  otliers,  while  they  differ  in  some  points  from  the 
sacred  historian,  concur  in  establishing  the  truth  of  his 
narrative.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  a  dreadful  disorder 
afflicting  the  Egyptians,  it  was  declared  that  it  should  never 
be  removed  till  all  foreigners  were  expelled  the  country ;  that 
Moses,  a  man  of  great  courage,  was  the  lawgiver  and  leader  of 
the  Jews ;  that  he  taught  them  to  worship  God ;  divided  them 
into  twelve  tribes;  gave  them  such  ritual  observances  as  to 
separate  them  from  other  nations;  and  adds,  that  he  heard 
these  things  from  God.  He  relates,  that  among  the  natives 
of  the  spot  a  tradition  was  in  existence  even  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  that  the  whole  bay  was  once  laid  bare  to 
the  very  bottom,  the  waters  retiring  to  the  opposite  shores. 
But  the  waters  soon  returned  to  their  accustomed  channel. 

13.  The  very  country,  indeed,  where  the  event  is  said  to 
have  happened,  bears  testimony  in  some  degree  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Still  is  the  Scriptural  Etham  deno- 
minated Etti ;  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  the  mountain  of  Sinai, 
and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still  known  by  the  same  names; 
and  Marah,  Elath,  and  Midian,  are  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim  yet  remains;  and  its  twelve 
fountains  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  number 
since  the  days  of  Moses. 

14.  Thus  we  see  how  various,  full,  and  incontrovertible  are 
the  evidences  by  which  the  particulars  in  the  history  of  Moses, 
in  connexion  with  the  journeying  and  miraculous  preservation 
of  Israel,  are  established.  Their  departure  from  Egypt,  for 
example,  is  a  fact  universally  acknowledged;  though  pagan 
writers  differ  as  to  the  reasons  which  they  assign  for  it. 
According  to  some  of  the  authors  consulted  by  Tacitus,  the 
Israelites  were  violently  expelled;  bat  according  to  other 
authors  adduced  by  Tacitus,  they  were  not  expelled,  but  merely 
emigrated ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  their  voluntarily  emi- 
gration is,  that  the  vast  population  of  Egypt  exceeded  its 
resources.  But  while  the  pagan  writers  thus  contradict  each 
other,  and  even  oppose  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  their  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  departure  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  under  the 
guidance  of  Moses,  the  fact  of  the  exodus  is  admitted  by  them 
all.  And,  when  we  remember  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  was 
already  demonstrated,  was  written  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and 
that  Manetho,  the  earliest  of  the  Gentile  historians  cited  in 
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opposition  to  Moses,  was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  therefore  flourished  twelve 
centuries  after  the  exodus  of  Israel,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  account  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  that  caused  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews 
out  of  Egypt,  is  the  truth. 

lo.  There  are  many  notices  of  the  religious  opinions  and 
condition  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  which  agree  Avith  all  that 
Ave  can  learn  from  any  other  source.  The  Arabians,  Persians, 
Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Canaanites,  are  acknowledged  to 
haA^e  been  the  most  ancient  nations;  and  to  have  held  notions 
of  religion,  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  history,  much  more 
pure  than  those  AA'hich  they  possessed  in  after  times,  or  than 
those  of  other  heathen  nations.  The  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans 
Avere  among  the  first  Avho  corrupted  religion,  though  they  seem 
to  have  retained  the  knoAvledge  and  Avorship  of  the  true  God 
for  a  long  time,  in  union  Avith  many  superstitions.  The 
treatment  Avhich  Abraham  received  from  the  Phenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  Abimelech,  a  king  of  Canaan,  shoAvs  that 
reA^erence  Avas  entertained  for  the  one  true  God. 

16.  The  sacred  historian  presents  us  incidentally  Avith 
information  respecting  the  sources  of  human  knoAvledge  and 
inventions  in  the  arts,  Avhich  the  traditions  and  histories  of 
almost  CA'ery  nation  confirm.  The  accuracy  of  the  description 
given  by  Moses  of  the  manners  of  the  early  ages,  is  fully 
established  by  the  same  testimony.  That  mixture  of  power' 
and  independence,  joined  AA'ith  simplicity,  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  characteristic  of  early  nations,  is  corroborated  by 
every  account  that  has  reached  us  of  early  times.  The  nations 
around  Palestine  are  described  in  the  sacred  history  as  advanced 
in  the  knoAvledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  sunk  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  cannot  be  denied.  The  Greeks  received  much  of 
their  knowledge  from  the  east,  and  Pythagoras,  and  after- 
Avards  Plato,  spent  several  years  in  Egypt,  and  in  other 
eastern  countries,  collecting  information.  On  the  supposition 
that  an  original  revelation  had  been  communicated,  the  most 
considerable  vestiges  Avere  to  be  expected  in  the  eastern 
nations,  Avhich  Avere  nearest  the  seat  of  the  human  race. 
Corruption,  even  in  those  nations,  rapidly  advanced;  and 
imagination  cannot  conceive  a  more  debasing  superstition  than 
that   into   Avhich   the   Egyptians  fell,   particularly   in   their 
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worship  of  animals,  or  that  of  the  Phenicians,  Babylonians, 
and  Assyrians. 

17.  Scripture  shows  that  Egypt  had  risen  in  civilization 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph.  Its  sovereigns  were  sur- 
rounded with  the  pomp  of  royalty;  they  had  their  guards 
and  state- prisons.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  engraving,  and  also  with  what  must  have  con- 
tributed much  to  their  improvement,  the  art  of  writing.  The 
people  of  Canaan  also,  the  most  corrupted  and  debased  by 
superstition,  were  advanced  in  wealth  and  civilization.  They 
appear  to  have  cultivated  agriculture  and  gardening  with  consi- 
derable success ;  and  that  they  had  made  some  progress  in  many 
of  the  useful  and  fine  arts  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusions 
to  their  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass  and  of  iron;  and  to 
their  sculpture  and  music. 

18.  Ancient  history  confirms  the  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion, by  bearing  testimony  to  the  early  improvement  and 
power  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  says,  that  all  the  arts,  and  even 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  learned  from  the  Egyptians. 
Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  that  the  Greeks  learned  agricul- 
ture from  Egypt.  Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  a  citizen 
of  Lower  Egypt;  and  the  celebrated  court  of  Areopagus  was 
formed  after  an  Egyptian  model.  The  various  traditions 
respecting  Cadmus  also  corroborate  the  intimations  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  the  Phenicians ;  as  it  is  probable  that  he  came 
from  Phenicia  at  the  time  of  Joshua,  whose  victories  it  has  been 
thought  contributed  to  the  departure  of  himself  and  his  colony. 
To  him  the  Greeks  owed  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  letters  among  them. 

10.  Thus,  the  more  narrowly  we  compare  the  facts,  and 
even  incidental  allusions,  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the 
sacred  historian,  with  the  testimony  furnished  by  pagan  wTiters 
and  traditions,  and  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  the  more 
shall  we  be  satisfied  of  the  perfect  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record. 
Yet,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  to  use 
the  words  of  Bryant,  "  the  distance  of  time  is  so  great,  and  the 
scene  of  action  so  remote  and  so  little  frequented,  that  one 
would  imagine  there  could  have  been  no  traces  obtained  of 
such  very  early  occurrences.  It  must  therefore  raise  within 
us  a  kind  of  religious  reverence  for  the  sacred  writer,  when  we 
see  such  evidences  still  remain  of  his  wonderful  history.     We 
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read  of  expeditions  undertaken  by  Osiris,  Sesostris,  Bacclms, 
Semiramis,  and  the  Atlantians,  into  different  parts  of  the 
world.  But  no  vestige  remains  of  their  operations.  The  his- 
tory recorded  by  Moses  appears  like  a  bright  but  remote  object, 
seen  through  the  glass  of  an  excellent  optician,  clear,  distinct, 
and  well  defined.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted concerning  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Modes,  and  Scy- 
thians; or  those  of  the  early  ages  of  Italy  and  Greece; — 
while  we  gaze,  the  form  dies  away,  and  we  are  soon  lost  in 
gloom  and  uncertainty.  Concerning  the  Israelites,  we  have  a 
regular  and  consistent  history.  And,  though  they  were  roving 
in  a  desert  for  forty  years,  and  were  far  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  yet  we  have  seen  what  manifest  tokens 
remain  of  their  journeying  and  miraculous  preservation." 
We  now  proceed  to  observe, — 

20.  (V.)  That  the  \iniversal  testimony  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  Jewish  writers  establishes  the  reality  of  the  miraculous 
facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history.  The  evidence  derived 
from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Jewish  nation  has  been 
already  noticed.  We  also  adverted  to  the  proofs  which  are 
afforded  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by  a 
series  of  independent  writers  succeeding  one  another  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  their  history.  All  their  writings, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  and  all  their  national  institutions, 
bear  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  by  which  the  law 
was  accompanied.     I  remark, — 

21.  (YL)  That  the  reality  of  these  is  confirmed  by  public 
memorials  and  institutions  appointed  expressly  at  the  time 
when  they  were  wrought  for  their  commemoration.  This  con- 
sideration is  of  peculiar  importance;  and  will  be  found  to 
furnish  a  species  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  miracles  per- 
formed in  attestation  of  divine  revelation  \vhich  no  pretended 
miracles  can  claim.  If  we  may  fairly  suspect  miracles  to  be 
false  when  the  accounts  of  them  are  not  published  to  the 
world  till  long  after  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
performed ; — or,  when  the  accounts  are  not  published  in  the 
place  where  it  is  pretended  they  were  performed,  but  are  pro- 
pagated only  at  a  great  distance  from  the  supposed  scene  of  ac- 
tion ; — or,  if  in  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  they  took 
their  rise,  they  might  be  suffered  to  pass  without  examination; 
may  we  not,  and  ought  we  not,  to  presume  those  miracles  to 
be  true  to  which  these  criteria  apply  ?     "I  may  safely  chal- 
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lenge  you,"  says  the  author  of  the  Criterion,  "  to  produce  from 
ancient  history,  or  from  the  more  modern  relators  of  wonders 
among  the  papists,  any  particuLar  miracle,  -which,  if  it  can  be 
traced  up  to  contemporary  witnesses,  and  was  published  on 
the  spot,  will  not  be  instantly  observed  to  labour  under  one 
or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  defects.  We  shall  ever  find 
the  people  refusing  any  examination  of  the  miracle,  through  a 
blind  credulity  and  eagerness  of  belief,  or  the  promoters  of  it 
armed  with  power  rendering  an  examination  impossible.  Take 
your  Livy  into  your  hands,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  re- 
markably the  case  of  the  prodigies  with  which  his  history  so 
abounds.  A  miracle,  the  evidence  of  which  was  not  inquired 
into  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected equally  with  a  miracle,  the  evidence  of  which  could  not 
be  inquired  into." 

22.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
miracles  which  attest  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  The 
miracles  which  were  specially  designed  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  recorded  and  published 
at  the  time  when  and  at  the  place  where  they  were  wrought : 
and  still  more,  there  were  certain  commemorative  ordinances 
which  existed  among  the  Jews  from  the  period  when  the  mi- 
raculous events  took  place,  Avhich  miraculous  events  these 
ordinances  or  monuments  were  appointed  to  commemorate.  It 
will  be  found  impossible  to  account  for  their  continued  ex- 
istence without  admitting  the  facts  to  which  they  related,  and 
of  which  they  testified. 

23.  Such  monuments  gave  indubitable  evidence  through 
every  succeeding  age  of  the  miracles  by  which  God  himself 
attested  the  divine  commission  of  his  servant  Moses.  Thus, 
we  read  in  Exodus  xvi.  32,  "  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commandeth:  Fill  an  omer  of  it  (that  is  the  manna),  to  be 
kept  for  your  generations  ;  that  they  may  see  the  bread  where- 
with I  have  fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  when  I  brought  you 
forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
Take  a  pot  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it 
up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept  for  your  generations.  As  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  testi- 
mony to  be  kept."  Was  not  this  a  standing  demonstration, 
that  the  people  were  miraculously  fed  with  manna  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness?  The  miraculous  cure  of  tlie  people  from 
the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents  was  commemorated  in  a  similar 
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manner.  Moses,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  made 
a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole :  and  it  came  to 
pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived.  This  brazen  serpent  was  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  to  the  Jewish  nation  until  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  by  whom  it  was  broken  in  pieces  on  account  of  the 
superstitious  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the  people. 

24.  In  like  manner,  to  commemorate  the  wonderful  passage 
of  the  Israelites   over  Jordan,  Joshua  erected  twelve  monu- 
mental stones,  to  afford  perpetual  demonstration  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  event  comme- 
morated.    "  It  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean 
passed  over  Jordan,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying, 
Take  ye  twelve  men  out  of  the  people,  out  of  every  tribe  a 
man;  and   command  ye  them,   saying.  Take   ye   hence  out 
of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  out  of  the  place  where  the  priests' 
feet  stood  firm,  tAvelve  stones :  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over 
with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the  lodging-place  where  ye  shall 
lodge  this  night.     And  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men  whom 
he  had  prepared  of  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a 
man  :  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Pass  over  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  your  God  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  take  ye  up 
every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  that  this  may 
be  a  sign  among  you,  that  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers 
in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?  then 
ye  shall  answer  them,  That  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord :  when  it  passed 
over  Jordan,  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off.     And  these 
stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever.    And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  as  Joshua  commanded ; 
and  took  up  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  carried  them  over  with  them 
unto  the  place  where  they  lodged,  and  laid  them  down  there. 
And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in 
the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  stood :  and  they  are  there  until  this  day.     And 
the  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border  of 
Jericho.     And  those   twelve  stones,  which  they  took  out  of 
Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal.     And  he  spake  unto  the 
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children  of  Israel,  saying,  When  your  children  shall  ask  their 
fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  these  stones'?  then 
ye  shall  let  your  children  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this 
Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  passed  over,  as 
the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up  from 
before  us  until  we  were  gone  over:  that  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty : 
that  ye  might  fear  the  Lord  your  God  for  ever."  * 

25.  When  we  consider  that  the  account  of  the  miraculous 
event  thus  commemorated  was  published  in  a  written  document 
at  the  time  when  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place ;  that 
from  the  first  erection  of  the  monumental  stones,  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  passage  over  Jordan  taught  their  children  the 
fact  which  they  M'ere  designed  to  commemorate;  that  these 
children  again  taught  their  children  the  same,  and  so  onward 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  belief  asso- 
ciated with  the  stones  must  have  been  as  old  as  the  erection  of 
the  stones.  "  For,  if  we  suppose  its  origin  to  be  posterior  to  their 
erection,  the  man  who  first  introduced  it  mu-t  not  only  have 
persuaded  the  Israelites  that  the  stones  were  simply  comme- 
morative of  the  alleged  facts;  but  he  must  additionally  have 
persuaded  them,  that  they  themselves  already  knew  the  stones 
to  be  thus  commemorative,  having  universally  received  that 
knowledge  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  their  fathers. 
Now  the  Israelites  of  any  later  period  could  be  no  more 
induced  to  admit  such  a  self-contradicting  falsehood,  than  the 
English  of  the  present  day  could  be  brought  to  believe,  both 
that  Stonehenge  was  reared  to  commemorate  a  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Normans  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  British 
channel,  and  that  they  tliemselves  had  received  this  account  of 
its  origin  and  import  in  unbroken  succession  from  father  to 
son,  ever  since  the  occurrence  of  that  stupendous  miracle.  In 
each  case,  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  is  the  very  same;  no 
man  can  be  persuaded  to  believe,  that  he  always  previously  knew 
a  matter  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  him." 

2G.  In  addition  to  the  memorials  alluded  to,  there  were 
remarkable  institutions  appropriated  to  commemorate  mira- 
culous interpositions  of  Providence,  and  which  were  observed 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Jewish  history. 

27.  (I.)  Circumcision  was  observed  by  the  Jews  as  a  seal 
*  Josh.  chap.  iii.  aud  iv. 
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and  memorial  of  the  covenant  which  had  been  made  with 
Abraham.  Though  this  rite  was  adopted  by  some  other 
ancient  nations,  it  was  the  Jews  alone  who,  by  assigning  the 
reason  of  its  origin,  connected  it  with  an  historical  fact.  Of 
the  reality  of  this  fact,  namely,  God's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
it  was  a  perpetual  demonstration. 

28.  (II.)  The  Passover  was  another  commemorative  insti- 
tution. The  sacred  historian  thus  explains  the  reason  of  its 
appointment.  "  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  firstborn  in  the  ■  land  of 
Egypt,  both  man  and  beast;  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
I  will  execute  judgment;  I  am  the  Lord.  And  the  blood 
shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  on  the  houses  where  ye  are :  and 
when  I  see  the  blood,  I  shall  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you  when  I  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial,  and 
ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  genera- 
tions, ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever."* 
The  circumstance  particularly  deserving  of  our  attention  here 
is,  the  perpetuity  of  this  ordinance  from  the  very  night  when 
all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  miraculously  perished, 
and  when  the  Israelites  emigrated  in  a  body  from  the  country. 
This  perpetuity  is  enjoined  with  peculiar  emphasis;  and  the 
reason  and  design  of  this  injunction  are  given  in  the  following 
remarkable  words: — "Ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an 
ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  ye  be  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give 
you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this 
service.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you.  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye  shall  say, 
It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the 
Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses."  That  the  passover  was 
thus  regularly  celebrated,  from  age  to  age,  by  the  Israelites, 
from  the  night  in  which  all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  were  mira- 
culously destroyed  till  the  present  day,  is  unquestionable;  so 
that  the  institution  appointed  to  commemorate  the  miracle, 
as  well  as  the  explanatory  comment  in  the  Pentateuch,  has 
always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
extraordinary  interposition  of  God.  As  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision demonstrates  themakingof  God'scovenant  with  Abraham 
and  his  posterity;  so  the  rite  of  the  passover  equally  demon- 
*  Exod.  chap.  xii. 
S 
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strates  the  miraculous  death  of  the  firstborn,  and  the  triumphant 
exodus  of  Israel. 

29.  (III.)  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  so  called  because  it  was 
celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Israel's  departure  from 
Egypt,  was  designed  chiefly  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai;  and,  in  connexion  with  this  event,  the 
fulfilment  of  God's  promise  in  the  establishment  of  his  people 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  after 
the  passover;  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest  and  of  First  Fruits, 
because  it  was  observed  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
harvest  usually  closed,  and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
each  head  of  a  family  took  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  land 
and  presented  them  to  the  Lord,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation.  "  And  it 
shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  possessest  it,  and 
dwellest  therein ;  that  thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  the  fruit 
of  the  earth,  which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt 
go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to 
place  his  name  there.  And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that 
shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I  profess  this  day 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am  come  unto  the  country  which 
the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  it  us.  And  the 
priest  shall  take  the  basket  out  of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down 
before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  speak 
and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish 
was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned 
there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty, 
and  populous;  and  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted 
us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage :  and  when  we  cried  unto 
the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and 
looked  on  our  affliction,  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression. 
And  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terrible- 
ness,  and  M'ith  signs,  and  with  wonders;  and  he  hath  brought 
us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even  a  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  now,  JDehold,  I  have 
brought  the  first  fruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  0  Lord,  hast 
given  me."'"" 

*  Deut.  clia]).  xxvi. 
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30.  (IV.)  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  M-as  instituted  in  like 
manner  as  a  memorial  of  the  forty  years  during  which  the 
people  of  Israel  dwelt  in  tents  or  booths  in  the  wilderness. 
"  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  tabernacles  seven  days,  after 
that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and  thy  wine." 

31.  In  the  following  words  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
injunction  regarding  the  observance  of  the  three  great  festi- 
vals :  "Three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose;  in  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  they  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty."  These  commemorative  institutions  were  sacredly 
observed  by  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  their  appointment  by 
Moses  till  the  present  day;  and  the  perpetuity  of  their  obser- 
vance furnishes  the  most  powerful  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  miraculous  facts  of  which  they  are  memorials. 

32.  Indeed,  every  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  had  a  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  these  miraculous  events,  especially  their 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  exhortations  given  to  them  to 
exercise  kindness  and  mercy,  are  enforced  by  the  consideration 
that  they  were  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  God 
delivered  them.  The  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews  was 
founded  upon  the  same  miraculous  facts.  The  moral  law  was 
prefaced  by  the  consideration,  that  its  author  was  the  Lord 
God  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage.  The  appointment  and  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  continued 
exercise  of  miraculous  power.  The  law  of  the  Sabbatical  year 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this;  as  was  also  the  year  of 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.  On  these 
two  occasions,  it  was  appointed  that  the  whole  law  should  be 
read  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Did  not  the  institution  of  these 
laws  and  ordinances  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  the  miraculous 
deliverance  of  the  people,  and  of  the  protecting  power  of  God? 
Does  not  their  continued  observance  show  their  belief  of  the 
miracles  which  their  institutions  commemorated,  and  which 
their  law  recorded?  When  they  ask.  What  mean  these  statutes? 
Thou  shalt  say,  "  We  were  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  thence  with  a  mighty  hand," 

33.  We  have  now  proved  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Mosaic  record ;  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  which  that 
narrative  gives  an  account;  that  they  are  attested  by  Moses,  a 
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man  distinguislied  for  integrity,  wisdom,  and  piety,  who  was 
neither  an  enthusiast,  dupe,  nor  impostor;  that  the  miraculous 
facts  are  accompanied  with  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  as 
witnesses  of  their  reality,  a  proof  which  could  never  have  been 
given,  had  not  the  truth  of  the  facts  been  unquestioned  and 
acknowledged;  that  the  miracles  are  further  corroborated  by 
the  traditions  related  by  heathen  authors,  which  correspond 
with  the  facts  related  in  the  Mosaic  history;  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  uniform  belief  of  the  nation,  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  the  latest  period  of  their  history ;  and  that  they 
are  established  by  public  monuments,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

34.  We  are  now  capable  of  estimating  what  degree  of  weight 
is  due  to  the  flippant  remark  of  Hume,  when  he  says  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  "  corroborated  by  no  concurring  testimony;" — 
a  remark  probably  made  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  great 
amount  of  collateral  evidence  by  which  the  Mosaic  record  is 
accompanied ;  and  a  remark  which  is  well  adapted  to  the 
desiofus  of  those  whose  minds  are  biassed  ag-ainst  the  claims  of 
divine  revelation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  INTER^^AL  EVIDENCE  OE  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OE  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT — 
MOSES,  A  PROPHET;  OR  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  MOSIAC  DISPENSATION — ON 
THE  DESIGNS  OE  THE  MOSAIC  DISPENSATION. 

1.  Man  having  fallen  by  transgression  from  the  purity  and 
uprightness  with  which  he  was  created,  and  having,  as  is 
clearly  proved  by  experience,  entailed  depravity  on  all  his  off- 
spring, it  was  morally  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  the  human  race  could,  by  their  own  efforts,  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  inevitable  destruction.  They  could 
neither  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  nor  produce  in  their  nature 
the  holiness  which  had  been  lost.  Deliverance,  therefore,  could 
come  to  them  only  from  God. 

2.  The  deliverance  which  he  designed  for.  them,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  its  accomplishment,  he  revealed  to  our  first  parents 
immediately  after  the  fall.  This  redemption  formed  the  theme 
of  the  system  of  inspired  truth  from  the  beginning;  though 
made  known  with  different  degrees  of  clearness,  and  under 
different  successive  modifications,  severally  fitted  to  three  suc- 
cessive periods,  and  varying  only  in  the  mode  of  communication 
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according  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  those  three  periods  to 
■which  they  respectiveij  belong.  It  was  the  reconciliation,  as 
founded  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  that  connects  together, 
as  one  genuine  and  inspired  system  of  religion,  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian  dispensations.  The  first  two 
were  so  constituted  as  to  look  forward  to  the  last,  as  the 
ultimate  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to 
man.  The  same  great  and  spiritual  blessings  were  enjoyed 
by  those  who  lived  under  them  all,  though  possessed  in  very 
different  measures. 

3.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  intended  to  answer  several 
purposes,  of  which  the  two  following  were  the  chief:  First,  To 
jDreserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  purity  among  one  people 
specially  separated  from  the  surrounding  nations  for  that  end. 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  were  selected  to  be  the  depositaries 
of  the  doctrines  of  heavenly  truth.  With  this  view  the  de- 
scendants of  that  patriarch  were  miraculously  conducted  out 
of  Egypt;  taken  into  covenant  with  God;  and  ultimately  fixed 
in  Palestine,  as  the  place  of  residence  assigned  to  them  by 
divine  wisdom.  All  that  they  were  there  taught  to  believe,  as 
well  as  to  practise,  was  calculated  deeply  to  impress  their 
minds  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 

4.  But,  secondly,  The  Levitical  dispensation  was  also  spe- 
cially intended  to  be  preparatory  to  the  Gospel.  It  was  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  It  exhibited  by  typical  and 
shadowy  representations  the  Divine  Redeemer,  the  sacrifice 
and  death  by  which  he  was  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity ; 
and  the  blessings  of  acceptance  and  of  holiness  which  were  to 
be,  and  which  then  were,  obtained  through  his  blood.  The 
separation  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  every  other  people,  the 
promises  and  predictions  of  the  coming  Saviour  which  were 
given  to  them,  and  the  numerous  rites  of  that  priesthood  by 
which  he  was  prefigured,  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  make  his  path  straight. 

5.  The  doctrines,  precepts,  and  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  great  and 
glorious  designs.  I  shall  now  consider  its  doctrines  as  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 

6.  In  considering  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Pentateuch 
with  this  view,  we  must  place  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  times  in  which  Moses  wrote.    We  must  consider  what  were 
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the  notions  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  God,  his  pro- 
vidence and  moral  government,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  him.  For,  with  respect  to  the  divine  unity,  the  doctrine 
approves  itself  so  entirely  to  our  reason;  it  so  well  harmonizes 
with  the  palpable  unity  of  design  which  pervades  the  whole 
creation ;  and  it  appears  to  present  itself  so  naturally  to  any 
thinking  mind,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its  obviousness 
might  well  prevent  its  being  adduced  as  any  proof  that  the  code 
which  inculcates  it  was  delivered  by  the  inspiration  of  God. 

7.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  mankind  Avere  ignorant  of  this  ap- 
parently obvious  truth;  that  whatever  differences  existed  as 
to  degrees  of  civilization,  they  were  alike  the  worshippers  of 
many  gods ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  as  the 
received  national  creed,  was  confined  to  one  people.  In  the 
book  which  this  people  received  as  a  revelation  from  God  are 
inculcated  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity  the  unity  and  per- 
fection of  God.  "God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  1  am,  the  self-existent  and 
eternal  God,  hath  sent  thee.  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob;  this  is  my  name  for  ever, 
and  this  is  my  memorial  to  all  generations.  Hear,  0  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  This  all-perfect  Being 
is  declared  to  be  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  whose  providence  embraces  all  possible  events  and  agen- 
cies ;  to  be  everlasting,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  almighty, 
holy,  just,  merciful,  and  long-suffering.  He  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh: — God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth 
beneath.  "  He  is  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders.  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment; 
a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he. 
He  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth;  he  regardeth  not  persons,  nor 
taketh  reward.  He  is  an  holy  God.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto 
his  people  in  all  things  that  they  call  upon  him  for :  when  they 
cry  unto  him,  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affliction. 
To  him  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompeiise.  The  Lord  shall 
judge  his  people.  He  will  not  justify  the  wicked,  and  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty;  but  he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  ini- 
quity, and  transgression,  and  sin." 

8.  Thus,  the  purest  and  the  most  exalted  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Being  were  taught  to  the  Jews  at  a  period  when  the 
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nations  of  the  earth  were  in  gross  darkness,  and  devoted  to 
superstition  and  idolatry.  These  views  were  entertained  by  a 
people  who  were  just  emerged  from  the  galling  and  debasing 
yoke  of  cruel  bondage,  and  whose  external  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  spiritual  ideas.  No 
legislator  ever  discovered,  or,  if  he  discovered,  ever  proclaimed, 
the  pure  and  exalted  notions  of  the  Divinity  which  they  en- 
tertained. Philosophers  and  legislators  gave  their  countenance 
to  polytheism;  and  never  personally  exemplified  the  duty  of 
turning  from  idols  to  the  worship  of  the  living  and  true  God. 
The  question  then  naturally  occurs,  How  did  Moses  obtain 
ideas  so  elevated,  so  different  from,  nay  so  opposite  to,  those 
entertained  by  all  who  preceded  or  followed  him,  and  to  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  1  How  came 
the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  human 
nature,  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  custom,  prejudice,  and 
example,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  practices  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations, — practices  to  which  they  were  naturally 
and  strongly  attached?  How  are  we  to  account  for  these  facts,, 
unless  we  admit  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
and  legislator? 

9.  It  will  not  surely  be  alleged  that  the  Israelites,  by  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  by  habits  of  abstract  reasoning,  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  religion  of  which  all 
other  nations  were  ignorant.  This  hypothesis  cannot  at  least 
be  maintained  by  those  writers  who  stigmatize  them,  however 
unjustly,  as  remarkable  for  their  ignorance  and  stupidity.  The 
greater  their  ignorance,  the  more  extraordinary  their  religious 
attainments.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  they  Avere  not  given  to 
abstract  reasoning,  or  to  refined  speculation.  They  were  so 
far  from  having  discovered  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity, 
that  they  showed  a  strange  and  perpetual  inclination  to  aban- 
don it.  They  were  so  constantly  inclined  to  fall  into  the  poly- 
theism of  the  heathen,  that  they  were  never  cured  of  this 
depraved  tendency,  until  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that  the  doctrine  was  not 
philosophically  excogitated  by  the  Israelites  themselves ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it,  not  artificially  and  abstractly  demon- 
strated in  their  sacred  books,  but  only  autlioritatively  stated 
and  enforced  in  them.  The  perfect  rationality  of  the  tenet  is 
undoubted ;  but  how  happened  it  that  the  Hebrew  legislator 
alone  publicly  maintained  and  inculcated  it?    Whence  did  he 
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himself  receive  sucli  an  opinion'?     Not  in  Egjpt,  the  land  of 
bestial  and  vegetable  gods. 

10.  "  Why  was  the  divine  unity  the  established  doctrine  of 
the  rustic  and  little-inquisitive  Israelites;  while  the  philoso- 
phic Babylonians,  the  sagacious  Egyptians,  the  deeply  specu- 
lative Greeks,  and  the  powerfully  intellectual  Romans,  were 
universally  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  a  myriad  of  deities'? 
How  happened  it,  that  the  truth  should  alone  be  found  with 
the  comparatively  ignorant :  while,  however  easy  of  discovery 
it  may  now  seem  to  us,  it  should  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  wise  and  the  cultivated?" 

11.  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  philosophers  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature;  though  for 
political  reasons  they  countenanced  polytheism  as  the  religion 
of  the  state.  But  I  have  shown  that  this  opinion  is  utterly 
unfounded;*  and  that  even  the  Stoics,  the  most  respectable 
sect  of  antiquity,  were  worshippers  of  many  gods.  The  only 
divine  unity  which  they  held  was  the  plastic  energy  of  univer- 

rsal  nature,  acting  by  a  fatal  destiny,  pervading  all  space,  and 
ultimately  identified  with  the  whole  frame  of  the  material 
world.  Whatsoever  was  seen,  and  whatsoever  was  touched,  was 
a  member  of  the  great  pantheistic  god.  Every  intelligent 
soul  was  excerpted  from  his  essence,  and  into  his  essence  was 
at  length  re-absorbed.  Some  might  pass  through  various  trans- 
migrations in  their  progress  towards  final  beatitude ;  but  ab- 
sorption was  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all.  Such  being  the  case, 
everything,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  was  a  portion  of  the 
mighty  pantheus.  The  world,  therefore,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, were  necessarily  uncreated ;  for  all  were  equally  parts 
of  the  one  deity.  Such  was  the  divine  unity  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers. But  the  God  whom  Moses  proclaimed,  and  whom 
Israel  worshipped,  was  the  only  living  and  true  God  :  a  Being  of 
infinite  intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power;  who  exists 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  who  called  the  universe  out  of 
its  original  nothing,  and  who  created,  by  an  act  of  sovereign 
will,  every  individual  intelligent  soul.  They  venerated  a 
Being  who  himself  possesses  strict  individuality;  and  who  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  totally  distinct  from  every  spirit  which  he 
has  created.  They  revered  a  God  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity;  who  is  guided  not  by  destiny,  but  by  the 
unerring  law  which  springs  from  his  own  perfections;  who 
*  Dcwar's  Moral  Pliilosopliy,  vol.  ii. 
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does  not  with  Epicurean  indolence  disregard  the  aiFairs  of  mor- 
tals, or  attend  only  to  those  things  which  by  men  are  counted 
great;  but  who,  with  omnipresent  wisdom,  beholds  and  directs 
all  things.  Such  is  the  one  God,  as  declared  by  Moses,  and  as 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites.  Yet  never  w^as  his  existence 
discovered  by  the  unassisted  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened 
Gentiles. 

12.  With  what  admirable  simplicity  are  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  the  other  doctrines  connected  with  it,  stated 
in  the  books  of  IMoses !  They  are  inculcated  in  their  native 
sublimity,  apart  from  those  absurd  speculations  which  the 
most  enlightened  philosophers  mingled  with  their  best  thoughts 
on  religion.  In  the  Scriptures,  matter,  in  place  of  being  re- 
presented as  eternal,  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  common 
with  all  things  by  the  power  of  God  ;  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived our  being,  to  whom  all  are  subjected,  and  on  whose  will 
every  creature  depends.  These  great  truths  are  announced 
with  entire  simplicity,  removed  alike  from  the  abstraction  of 
profound  reasoning  and  the  parade  of  human  wisdom. 

13.  The  very  important  principle  that  God,  as  the  supreme, 
holy,  and  righteous  Governor,  has  given  laws  to  his  intelligent 
creatures  Avhich  are  to  form  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  with  great  clearness 
and  force.  Reasonable  and  just  as  this  tenet  instantly  ap- 
proves itself  to  be  to  the  mind  of  man,  we  never  find  it  fully  and 
distinctly  recognised  in  the  writings  of  heathen  philosophers, 
or  in  the  religions  of  the  most  refined  of  the  Gentile  nations. 
Though  acts  of  enormous  wickedness  were  represented  as  dis- 
pleasing to  the  gods,  and  as  exposing  their  perpetrators  to 
their  vengeance,  this  was  more  from  political  ends,  than  from 
any  belief  that  the  gods  interfered  in  the  afiairs  of  mortals. 
It  was  allowed  that  if  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  regularly 
observed,  they  interested  themselves  very  little  in  the  practice 
of  moral  duties.  Nor  could  any  other  position  be  credited  in 
regard  to  them ;  since  they  themselves  were  represented  to  the 
people  as  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  vices  ;  and  the  patrons 
and  protectors  of  criminals. 

14.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  all  the  principles  and  actions 
of  men  are  connected  with  the  laws  of  God,  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  moral  Governor  of  the  universe ;  who  is  now  the 
witness,  and  who  will  hereafter  be  the  impartial  Judge  of  man- 
kind.    "Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising; 
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thou  understandest  my  tliouglit  afar  off.  Thou  compassest 
my  path,  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my 
ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  0  Lord, 
though  knowest  it  altogether. — Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say, 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me;  even  the  night  shall  be 
light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee;  but 
the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike  to  thee."* — "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.  There  is  no  darkness, 
nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide 
themselves.  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  can- 
not look  on  iniquity.  He  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works."  Yet  this  omniscient,  pure,  and  holy  God,  is  re- 
presented as  good  and  merciful;  as  a  father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  a  judge  of  the  w^idows.  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  The  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  prayers.  He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him, 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of 
them  that  fear  him;  he  will  also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save 
them."t 

15.  Whence  did  Moses,  and  the  writers  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  receive  these  exalted  views  of  the  purity 
and  righteousness  of  God  and  of  his  o-overnment ;  views  which 
are  so  transcendently  superior  to  all  the  notions  then  enter- 
tained in  enlightened  nations,  and  by  the  most  enlightened 
individuals?  If  any  should  be  disposed  to  trace  them  to  the 
genius  and  attainments  of  Moses  himself,  it  may  be  asked. 
How  came  he  by  such  sublime  ideas  at  a  period  less  favourable 
to  refined  speculation  than  the  ages  which  succeeded  it?  And 
how  came  he  to  be  so  earnest  in  the  promulgation  of  his  doc- 
trines; to  be  so  successful  in  restraining  a  whole  people  from 
errors  and  rites  to  which  they  were  so  naturally  and  strongly 
attached?  These  things  are  altogether  unaccountable  on  any 
other  principle  than  the  divine  legation  and  divine  inspiration 
of  Moses. 

*  rsdin  cxxxix.  t  Tsalms  ciii.  and  cxlv. 
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IG.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  the  present  life,  how  different  were  the  notions 
which  universally  prevailed,  from  those  which  are  taught  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Old  Testament.  Mankind,  then,  as 
well  as  in  after  ages,  had  multiplied  indefinitely  the  number 
of  their  gods.  There  was  scarcely  anything  in  nature,  how- 
ever monstrous,  but  some  heathen  nations  worshipped  as  a 
god;  so  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cud  worth, 
"  in  deifying  the  things  of  nature  and  parts  of  the  world,  they 
called  everything  by  the  name  of  God,  and  God  by  the  name 
of  everything."  They  had  gods  celestial  and  terrestrial,  who 
presided  over  distinct  tribes,  and  cities,  groves,  rivers,  and 
fountains.  These  they  ranked  in  various  orders ;  but  they 
conceived  that  to  all  of  them  religious  worship  was  due.  Even 
to  those  of  them  whom  they  regarded  as  evil  beings,  they  gave 
divine  honours.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  pagan 
nations,  raised  the  chief  of  their  deities  to  the  place  of  the  su- 
preme divinity,  whom  they  distinguished  as  the  father  of  gods 
and  king  of  men.  What  must  have  been  the  gross  darkness 
that  covered  their  minds,  and  what  must  have  been  the  state 
of  morals,  when  among  the  multitude  of  the  gods  there  was  not 
one  of  whom  some  scandalous  thing  might  not  be  related;  and 
when  even  Jupiter  their  head  was  represented  as  guilty  of  ac- 
tions that  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  named  1  These  mon- 
strous errors  were  universal  and  deep-rooted  in  the  Gentile 
world;  and  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  letters,  in  all  the 
ranks  and  offices  of  life,  whether  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar, 
in  the  army  or  upon  the  throne,  were  supporters  of  the  esta- 
blished system  of  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

17.  Why  among  the  Israelites  alone  should  notions  of  a 
different  and  opposite  character  prevail  ?  Moses  represents 
the  one  living  and  true  God  as  continually  superintending  and 
guiding  the  affairs  of  this  world;  as  having  all  beings  and  all 
events  under  his  notice  and  control;  and  as  possessing  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  the  thoughts  and  all  the  ways  of  man. 
Whence  could  he  receive  these  pure  and  elevated  ideas  of  the 
character  and  government  of  God,  but  from  God  himself? 

18.  Again;  it  is  a  leading  doctrine  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  writings  connected  with  them,  that  sin  is  hateful 
to  God,  and  that  it  must  be  punished.  Feaj'ful  examples  of 
God's  determination  to  punish  sin  are  given  in  that  universal 
deluge  in  which  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  eight  indi- 
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viduals,  perished ;  and  in  the  destruction,  by  miraculous  in- 
terposition, of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Such  representations 
of  the  purity  and  righteousness  of  the  divine  character  and 
government  are  calculated  to  inspire  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
luund  reverence  for  God,  and  of  deep  humility  before  him. 
If  we  compare  them  with  the  imperfect  notions  that  men  have 
ever  entertained  of  sin,  and  of  its  consequences,  their  high 
sense  of  their  own  deserts,  and  their  want  of  impression  of  their 
need  of  pardoning  mercy,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
infinite  superiority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

19.  We  must  especially  be  sensible  of  this  vast  superiority 
when  we  consider,  that  these  writings  contained  the  promise  of 
a  Great  Deliverer,  Avho  should  save  from  sin,  and  from  the  evils 
it  has  produced.  The  revelation  of  this  peculiar  interposition 
was  given  with  different  degrees  of  light,  in  different  periods 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  Hebrew  legislator,  who  had 
himself  clearly  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  prophets  who  minutely  described  the  charac- 
ter, works,  atoning  sacrifice,  and  reign  of  the  Saviour.  Thus, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God, 
were  made  known  with  sufficient  clearness  to  encourage  sinful' 
men  to  apply  for  pardoning  mercy. 

20.  All  the  doctrines  to  which  I  have  now  adverted  afford 
proofs  more  or  less  strong  of  the  inspiration  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Why  should  they  be  found  in 
the  sacred  books  alone?  Why,  in  particular,  should  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  have  been  inculcated 
by  Moses  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and  clearness?  For  the 
evidence  in  proof  of  this  great  principle,  arising  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  is  very  far  from  being  complete  and  decisive 
in  any  case.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  there  does  exist  in  na- 
ture a  uniformity  of  plan;  that,  amid  the  greatest  diversity, 
all  things  proceed  according  to  established  laws ;  that  similar 
causes  produce  similar  effects  in  every  place,  and  at  every 
period;  that  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  return  with  exact  regularity:  and  this  argument,  to 
minds  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  it,  serves  to  prove 
that  there  are  not  two  infinite  Beings,  opposite  in  character  and 
design :  but  it  does  not  prove  that  there  may  not  be  two  infi- 
nite Beings  agreeing  in  character  and  in  counsel. 

21.  Besides,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  force  of  this 
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argument  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  mankind.  Those  appearances  of  nature  from  which  the 
philosopher  justly  infers  a  harmony  of  design,  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  great  multitude,  and  cannot,  therefore,  suggest 
any  such  notion.  The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present 
life,  and  the  more  awful  and  inexplicable  phenomena  of  nature, 
would  lead  them  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 
gods.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  sect  called  Manicheans,  who 
held  the  existence  of  two  deities,  the  one  benevolent,  the  other 
malevolent.  A  slight  survey  of  the  progress  of  idolatry  may 
satisfy  us  that  reason,  as  exercised  by  fliUen  man,  is  unable, 
from  the  light  of  nature,  to  discover  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
It  was  in  proportion  as  reason  was  cultivated,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  lost,  and  polytheism  prevailed.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispersion  of  mankind  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  they  were  removed  from  the  depositaries  of  revelation, 
and  were  left  to  discover  religious  truth  by  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  they  soon  became  as  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  true  God  as  they  were  of  the  unity  of  his  being.  They 
worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  regarding  them  either  as  the 
visible  representatives  of  the  Deity,  or  as  inhabited  by  beings 
of  superior  order,  who  had  mediatorial  influence  with  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  all  things.  From  ofl"ering  adoration  to  the 
Deity  through  these  representations  of  his  power  and  good- 
ness, the  transition  was  easy  of  offering  worship  to  themselves. 
In  a  few  ages  more,  the  picture  drawn  by  the  apostle  was  fully 
realized :  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools, 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things ;  who  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."*  The  number  of  deities 
multiplied  in.  proportion  as  the  light  of  reason  and  of  science 
advanced;  and,  as  if  to  show  more  clearly  the  blindness  of 
reason  in  the  things  of  God,  the  errors  of  polytheism  were 
far  more  gross  and  absurd  in  those  states  in  which  philosophy 
flourished,  than  among  rude  and  savage  nations.  The  crude 
notions  of  barbarous  tribes  concerning  God  and  Deity,  were 
less  involved  and  remote  from  the  truth  than  were  the  doctrines 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Hindostan.  Athens  and 
Rome  were  full  of  the  statues  of  the  gods.  If,  as  early  as  the 
♦  Rom.  i.  22—32. 
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days  of  Hesiod,  the  number  was  thirty  thousand,  it  was  pro- 
bably afterwards  much  greater  among  the  Greeks,  and  it 
was  certainly  much  greater  among  the  Romans  before  t]ie 
end  of  the  republic.  If,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  we  keep 
in  remembrance  that  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was  purer  in 
the  earlier  than  in  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth ;  that 
while  they  built  temples,  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  they  did  not  place  in  them  any  image  or  figure  of  any 
kind,  persuaded  that  it  was  impious  to  represent  things  divine 
by  what  is  perishable  ;  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  mere 
light  of  reason,  unaided  by  that  of  revelation,  has  never  led 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God. 

22.  But  wherever  the  light  of  revelation  has  been  enjoyed, 
this  doctrine  has  been  maintained.  When  the  Scriptures  an- 
nounce the  existence  of  one  only  living  and  true  God,  and  de- 
scribe his  character  as  infinitely  perfect,  the  doctrine  seems  so 
accordant  with  the  lesion  which  is  taught  us  by  the  uniformity 
of  design  visible  in  the  universe,  that  we  naturally  suppose 
that  it  might  be  learned  from  this  source  alone ;  but  the  pre- 
valence of  polytheism  and  idolatry  during  so  many  ages,  and 
in  those  countries  where  reason  was  cultivated  most,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God  to 
that  revelation  which  he  has  given  of  himself.  He  is  there 
represented  as  asserting  in  terms  of  aff'ecting  sublimity  the 
perfect  unity  of  his  nature.  "I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else;  there  is  no  God  besides  me.  They  have  no  know- 
ledge that  set  up  the  wood  of  their  graven  image,  and  pray 
unto  a  god  that  cannot  save.  There  is  no  God  else  besides  me; 
a  just  God  and  a  Saviour;  there  is  none  beside  me.  To  whom 
then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal,  saith  the  Holy 
One?"* 

If  these  observations  be  just,  they  furnish  a  convincing  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 

TUF,    DIVINE    AL'TIIORITT   OF   THE    MOSAIC   DTSPEN'SATION    PROVED    EROM  THE 
NATURE   OF  ITS  LAWS,  MORAL,   CIVIL,   AND  MILITARY. 

1.  He  who  forms  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  a 
nation,  should  possess  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  varied 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind.     But  though  Moses  pos- 

*  Is.  xlv.  18-22 :  xliv.  9— 21, 
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sessed  such  poAvers  and  acquirements,  yet  since  he  laid  claim 
to  a  divine  commission,  and  promulgated  his  laws  as  those  of 
the  Deity,  we  are  to  consider  them  more  in  reference  to  these 
high  claims,  than  to  the  genius  of  their  author. 

2.  In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these  laws,  we  must 
remark,  that  the  government  of  the  Israelites  was  an  absolute 
theocracy ;  a  state  of  which  God  himself  is  the  head,  and  in 
which  the  people  possess  their  land,  as  well  as  all  their  privi- 
leges, civil  and  religious,  by  a  stipulated  tenure  immediately 
from  him  as  their  sovereign.  In  accordance  with  this  consti- 
tution, the  ordinances  established  among  the  Hebrews,  while 
they  were  intended  to  effect  a  variety  of  subordinate  purposes, 
were  chiefly  designed  to  preserve  the  Jewish  nation  distinct 
from  every  other  people  as  the  depositaries  of  heavenly  know- 
ledge, of  pure  religion,  and  of  divine  prophecy.  They  were 
chosen  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  God,  to  be  the  instruments 
of  fulfilling  his  gracious  designs  to  the  human  race,  at  a  time 
when  ignorance  and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  If  we  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  consider  the 
adaptation  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation to  the  general  state  of  society  as  it  then  existed  in  the 
earth,  and  to  the  particular  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
the  object  proposed  by  their  separation,  we  must  be  struck 
with  the  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  tran- 
scendent moral  excellence  by  which  those  laws  and  ordinances 
are  characterised.     Let  us  consider, -7- 

3.  (I.)  The  moral  precepts:  and  the  summary  of  these 
contained  in  the  ten  commandments  first  demands  our  atten- 
tion. These  are  to  be  viewed  as  elementary  and  fundamental 
principles  of  morals;  as  furnishing  the  outline  of  those  eternal 
rules  of  rectitude  by  which  individuals,  families,  and  nations 
are  to  be  governed.  In  these,  the  first  thing  required  is,  to 
worship  and  serve  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  great  object  of  reverence,  love,  and 
adoration.  In  contradistinction  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  gross  superstitions  in 
which  they  were  involved,  the  worship  of  God  by  images  is 
strictly  and  solemnly  forbidden.  These  commands  are  en- 
forced by  various  motives ;  and  promises  and  threatenings  are 
suggested  as  incitements  to  obedience. 

4.  The  first  table  of  the  law  is  closed  with  a  precept 
respecting  the  Sabbath; — an   institution  so  beneficial  in  its 
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tendency  in  regard  both  to  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind,  that  it  bears  clearly  in  itself  the  evidence 
of  its  divine  origin.  It  forms  a  constant  memorial  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God,  serves  to  remind  all  of  their 
obligations  to  him;  to  strengtlien  those  affections  of  which 
God  should  be  the  constant  object;  and  to  counteract  the 
spirit  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  affords  a  grateful  rest 
from  the  labours  and  cares  of  life,  protects  the  poor  and  the 
destitute  from  the  unfeeling  demands  which  avarice  would 
otherwise  make  on  their  exertions,  teaches  all  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  mutual  love,  extends  its  influence  even  to  the 
inferior  animals,  and  unites  with  piety  to  God,  tenderness  to 
the  meanest  of  his  creation. 

5.  The  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another  are  enjoined 
next  to  those  which  they  owe  to  God,  Among  these,  the  first 
duty  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  is  that  of  obedience, 
reverence,  and  affection  to  parents ;  a  duty  infinitely  important 
in  itself,  and  also  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  social  duties. 
It  trains  to  habits  of  early  obedience,  respect  for  superiors,  and 
submission  to  lawful  authority.  To  this  are  added  in  the 
moral  law,  prohibitions  regarding  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and 
false  witness;  and  all  the  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  which 
lead  to  the  commission  of  these  crimes. 

6.  These  heads  of  moral  obligation  contained  in  the  ten 
commandments  are  enforced  by  additional  precepts,  which 
display  both  the  nature  of  the  principles  from  which  moral 
conduct  must  proceed,  and  point  out  the  duties  which  the 
servants  of  God  must  perform.  The  law  of  Moses,  while  it 
prescribes  many  external  ceremonial  observances,  all  of  the 
purest  tendency,  requires  that  the  heart  should  be  supremely 
given  to  God,  and  that  the  inward  motive  and  disposition 
correspond  with  the  external  actions.  This  circumstance 
demands  our  particular  attention,  because  not  only  infidels, 
but  even  persons  well  affected  to  divine  revelation,  have  repre- 
sented the  law  of  Moses  as  a  mere  system  of  ceremonies, 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  heart.  Had  this 
representation  been  consistent  with  truth,  it  would  have 
furnished  a  strong  presumption  against  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  well 
founded,  that  the  two  great  commandments  quoted  by  our 
Lord,  and  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  are  derived  from 
the  law  of  Moses:     "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
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all  thy  heart;  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind.  And  now,  0 
Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to 
fear  him,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  and  serve  him 
with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  and  to  keep  his  commandments?" 
Do  not  these  commands  require,  that  in  all  the  duties  of  devo- 
tion, and  in  all  the  actions  of  the  life,  the  love  and  fear  of  God 
should  rule  in  the  mind  1 

7.  The  law  of  Moses  also  enjoined  Israel  to  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  themselves.  "Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  I  am  the  Lord."  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  this  command,  they  are  enjoined  to  have 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  welfare,  not  only  of  one  another, 
but  even  of  their  enemies.  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him 
again."  Nor  was  this  command  to  be  restricted,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  nation  and  religion, 
for  it  evidently  extended  to  their  personal  enemies  of  whatever 
country.  There  was  in  the  Mosaic  laws  and  government  as 
much  regard  shown  to  the  comfort  and  the  rights  of  strangers 
as  was  compatible  with  the  great  ends  for  which  the  Hebrews 
were  separated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  It  Avas  not 
consistent  with  these  ends  that  any  idolatrous  rites  should  be 
practised  among  them,  and  therefore  foreigners  who  acted  in 
this  respect  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  live  among  them.  All  strangers,  however,  who  were 
willing  to  conform  to  the  laws,  by  abstaining  from  practices 
which  they  prohibited,  were  permitted  to  dwell  among  the 
Jews;  and  the  law  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights:  *' One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and 
unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you." 

8.  To  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  to  the  com- 
passion of  their  brethren,  there  was  benevolent  attention  shown 
in  the  laws  of  Moses:  "When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother 
any  thing  (Deut.  xxiv.  10),  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house 
to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man 
to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad 
unto  thee.  And  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with 
his  pledge :  in  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again 
when  the  sun  goeth  downj  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own 
raiment  and  bless  thee:  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  to  thee 
before  the  Lord  thy  God."     This  law  also  extended  its  pro- 
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tection  from  oppression  to  all  avIio  were  in  dependent  circum- 
stances, or  in  a  state  of  servitude.  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress 
an  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy 
brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy 
gates :  at  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall 
the  sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart 
upon  it ;  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it; 
be  sin  unto  thee." — "Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment 
of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless  ;  nor  take  the  M'idow's 
raiment  to  pledge :  but  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed 
thee :  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing.  When  thou 
cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  ;a 
sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it :  it  shall 
be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow  :  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the 
boughs  again :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow.  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  the 
vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward :  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  And  thou  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt: 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing."  (Deut.  xv.  7.) 
"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren 
within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother :  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his 
need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth." 

9.  Nor  are  even  the  lower  animals  overlooked  in  the 
humane  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  6).  "  If 
a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree, 
or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and 
the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt 
not  take  the  dam  with  the  young;  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee."  Again, 
Deut.  XXV.  4 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  corn."  If  we  compare  these  laws  with  the  manners  of 
society  at  the  period  in  which  they  were  delivered,  or,  indeed, 
with  the  moral  code  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  unenlight- 
ened by  divine  revelation,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  vast 
superiority. 
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10.  Nor  is  the  superiority  of  the  laws  regarding  the  duties 
of  justice  and  veracity  less  striking.  Levit.  xix.  11|;  "Ye 
shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another. 
And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt 
thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou 
shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him ;  the  wages 
of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until 
morning."  "Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment: 
thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the 
person  of  the  mighty:  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge 
thy  neighbour.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  thy  people:  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the 
blood  of  thy  neighbour  :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  Let  these  statutes 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
people, — let  them  be  compared  with  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophers, or  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  we  shall  be  furnished  with  additional  evidence  of 
their  divine  origin. 

11.  The  laws  of  Moses  also,  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
licentiousness,  were  remarkable  for  their  purity.  That  vices 
of  the  most  licentious  nature  were  practised,  sanctioned,  and 
encouraged  among  ancient  nations,  every  person  acquainted 
with  history  knows. 

12.  The  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  to  those  of 
all  other  ancient  nations,  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
humane  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  They  were  wisely  adapted  to  ameliorate,  to  re- 
strain, or  to  destroy  many  of  the  customs  which  prevailed 
among  the  surrounding  nations.  Immoral  and  unjust  practices 
were  prohibited;  and  those  principles  were  inculcated,  and 
that  spirit  infused  into  the  laws  and  institutions,  which  had  a 
direct  tendency  ultimately  to  lead  to  the  moral  excellence  and 
general  improvement  in  civil  society  which  were  aimed  at. 
This  latter  circumstance,  so  characteristic  of  the  procedure  of 
the  divine  government,  in  the  departments  of  nature  and  pro- 
vidence which  come  within  our  observation^  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  prospective  wisdom, — of  higher  wisdom  than  be- 
longs to  man.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, — 

13.  (II.)  The  civil  laws  of  Moses.  Of  so  great  importance 
is  the  security  of  our  persons,  lives,  and  properties,  that  the 
excellence  of  a  government  may  be  estimated  by  the  attention 
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wliicli  is  shown  to  this,  and  the  provision  which  is  made  for  it. 
The  law  of  Moses  provided  for  it  in  the  most  specific  manner, 
by  the  equitable  administration  of  justice,  and  by  affording 
protection  alike  to  every  member  of  the  community.  The 
accused  had  every  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  innocence, 
as  the  trial  was  public,  before  men  who  were  selected  on  the 
ground  of  their  qualification;  and  two  witnesses  at  least  were 
required  to  prove  the  charge.  The  perjured  person  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  punishment  to  which  the  accused  would 
have  been  liable  if  he  had  been  found  guilty.  No  torture  was 
allowed  to  extort  confessions  of  guilt;  and  even  after  convic- 
tion, the  number  of  stripes  that  could  be  inflicted  was  restricted 
to  forty. 

14.  The  penal  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code  were  peculiarly  mild. 
Death,  it  is  true,  was  inflicted  for  some  crimes  which  were  not 
visited  by  so  extreme  a  punishment  by  other  nations,  and 
hence  the  Jewish  code  has  been  accused  of  severity;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  it  punished  with  death  much  seldomer  than  any 
other  nation.  The  annexing  of  the  penalty  of  death  to  th6 
crime  of  adultery  was  indeed  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Moses; 
but  the  question  is.  Did  the  degree  of  guilt  involved  in  this 
crime,  destructive  as  it  is  of  the  virtue,  happiness,  and  even 
existence  of  society,  require  this  capital  punishment?  Injuries 
affecting  property  alone  were  punished  mildly. 

15.  Several  of  the  crimes  capitally  punished  under  the 
Jewish  law^  were  only  specified  examples  of  idolatry.  But 
idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  was  viewed,  not  only  as  a  violation 
of  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  God,  but  as  a  crime  of  a  civil 
nature,  a  direct  rebellion  against  the  state,  a  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  their  acknowledged  sovereign,  and  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  foundation  of  ihhir  government,  rights,  and 
privileges.  As  a  crime  against  the  state  it  was  of  course  re- 
garded as  high  treason;  and  consequently  received  the  same 
punishment  which  in  every  country  follows  the  attempt  to 
overturn  the  established  constitution. 

IG.  The  laws  of  Moses  discovered  a  humane  regard  for  the 
protection  of  persons  against  the  consequences  of  those  feelings 
of  private  and  family  vengeance  which  they  might  accidentally 
awaken.  From  these  feelings  arose  in  other  nations  the  most 
fatal  and  long-continued  feuds.  Among  the  Jews  cities  of 
refuge  were  provided,  to  which  the  manslayer  might  flee  for 
protection,  until  a  trial  was  instituted  in  due  form,  and  his  guilt 
clearly  proved. 
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17.  Further;  the  law  of  Moses  strongly  enforced  the  duties 
of  reverence  and  obedience  to  parents ;  and  disobedience  was 
considered  as  a  civil  crime.  But  while  it  laid  great  stress  on 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  both  as  right  in  themselves,  and 
as  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  it  enforced  them  in  full 
consistency  with  justice  and  humanity.  The  parent  is  not 
raised  to  the  situation  of  an  absolute  despot,  nor  invested  with 
any  such  authority  as  placed  the  children  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  as  was  the  case  generally  among  ancient  nations. 
A  father,  among  the  Komans,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children.  He  could  expose  them  when  infants,  which 
cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages,  as  among  other 
nations ;  and  a  newborn  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless 
the  father,  or,  in  his  absence,  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  up 
from  the  ground  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom ;  hence  tollere 
filiinn,  to  educate ;  iion  tollere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  his 
children  were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them 
bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by 
any  punishment  he  pleased.  Hence  a  father  is  called  a 
domestic  judge  or  magistrate  by  Seneca;  and  a  censor  of  his 
son  by  Suetonius.  The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects 
harder  than  that  of  a  slave.  A  slave,  when  sold  once,  became 
free ;  but  a  son  not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the 
father  was  suspended  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public 
office,  but  not  extinguished;  for  it  continued  not  only  during 
the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren. 
None  of  them  became  their  own  masters  till  the  death  of  their 
father  and  grandfather.  But  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the  power 
of  the  parents,  though  sometimes  exercised  with  severity,  was 
not  arbitrary.  The  life  of  the  child  was  in  no  case  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  father :  a  neutral  person  was  appointed  to 
give  judgment,  namely,  a  magistrate. 

18.  How  superior,  too,  are  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  legislator 
with  respect  to  slaves,  that  class  of  human  beings  of  all  others 
perhaps  the  most  unfortunate!  Slavery,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  must,  from  the  nature  of  man,  be 
liable  to  the  grossest  abuse.  The  slaves  of  almost  all  nations 
have  been  left  without  protection  from  the  cruelty  and  the 
lust  of  their  masters.  Their  comfort  and  feelings  have  been 
disregarded ;  they  have  been  capriciously  subjected  to  sufferings 
without  limit,  and  without  cause;  and  their  lives  have  been 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  or  suspicion  of  their  proprietors. 
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At  Lacedemon,  in  whatever  manner  slaves  were  treated,  tliey 
could  not  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  They  were  sub- 
jected annually  to  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  although  they 
had  not  deserved  them,  merely  lest  they  should  forget  the 
duty  of  obedience.  If  any  one  of  them  looked  above  his 
condition  hy  an  elegant  figure,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
his  master  was  fined  in  order  that  he  might  by  severity  prevent 
his  other  slaves  from  offending  the  eyes  of  the  citizens. 

19.  In  ancient  nations  generally  one-half  of  the  community 
was  doomed  to  the  severest  oppressions  and  sufferings,  inflicted 
without  pity  or  restraint.  This  was  the  state  of  things,  not 
only  among  barbarous  nations,  but  even  among  those  which 
boasted  of  their  civilization  and  refinement,  and  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  patterns  of  polished  manners. 
We  find  that  in  the  110th  Olympiad  there  were  at  Athens 
tsventy  thousand  citizens,  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves  ; 
and  in  the  small  island  of  iEgina  there  were  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  slaves.  There  were  private  citizens  who  at 
one  time  possessed  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand. 

20.  With  these  facts  in  our  view,  let  us  contemplate  the 
laws  of  Moses  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  bringing  of  a  fellow- 
creature  into  slavery  by  violence  or  theft  was  by  these  laws 
punished  with  death. "^"  No  Israelite  could  be  reduced  to  this 
state  except  by  his  own  consent,  or  as  a  punishment  for  theft  of 
property,  for  which  the  criminal  was  unable  to  make  adequate 
compensation.  The  custom  of  attaching  persons  to  the  soil, 
which  prevailed  for  a  long  time  over  the  whole  world,  and 
which  existed  even  in  this  country  till  a  late  period,  was  un- 
known among  the  Jews.  Those  who  voluntarily  became  slaves, 
continued  in  the  servile  state  only  for  a  limited  period ;  never 
longer  than  seven  years,  when  a  general  release  was  proclaimed. 
During  the  term  of  servitude  an  Israelite  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  slave,  but  as  a  hired  servant  for  a 
limited  period,  at  the  close  of  which  the  most  liberal  provision 
was  made  for  his  future  comfort.  "  When  thou  sendest  him 
out  free  from  thee,  thou  slialt  not  let  him  go  away  empty, 
thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of 
thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press  :  of  that  wherewith  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee,  thou  shalt  give  unto  him."f 
When  we  compare  this  with  the  laws  of  ancient  and  modern 
states,  and  consider  the  period  at  which  it  was  given,  and 

*  Exod.  xxi.  16.  t  Exod.  xxi.  1—3  :  Dcut.  xv.  12—19. 
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among  what  people, — that  this  law  was  not  only  promulgated, 
but  received,  submitted  to,  and  generally  observed, — does  not 
the  difference  add  confirmation  to  the  claims  of  Moses  to  a 
divine  commission? 

21.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  the 
slaves  that  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country  were  treated 
with  compassion,  and  were  protected  from  violence.  These 
generally  were  captives  of  war.  The  right  of  the  master  was 
not  absolute;  his  power  was  restrained;  and  the  inhumanity 
and  immorality  permitted  and  practised  among  other  nations 
were  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moses.  The  murder  of  a  slave 
was  punished  with  death.  When  the  slave  was  treated  Avith 
improper  severity  the  master  was  punished.  Nay,  even  the 
loss  of  a  tooth  by  the  hand  of  the  master  was  to  be  followed  by 
immediate  freedom.  "  Thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  for  his  tooth's 
sake."  If  a  slave  from  another  country  should  take  refuge  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  protection  was  to  be  given  him.*  Marriage 
with  a  female  slave  was  as  binding  as  with  a  free  woman;  and 
if  she  was  divorced,  it  was  provided  that  she  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  All  who  were  in  the  servile  condition  were  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  were  taught  to  worship  him,  and  to 
expect  his  favour  and  protection:  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  their  masters.  This  the  law  specially 
enjoined:  "  That  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant 
in  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  judge  was  taught  to  have  no  re- 
spect of  persons :  freeman  and  slave  were  to  be  the  same  in  his 
eye;  and  this  was  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  with  God,.  "  Ye  shall  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  and 
your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants." — "  Thou  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
thy  God  redeemed  thee." 

22.  The  Mosaic  law  regarding  the  lending  of  money  Avas 
founded  on  a  principle  of  brotherly  kindness.  While  the  duty 
of  lending  was  inculcated,  all  usury  from  an  Israelite  was 
prohibited.  "  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother; 
usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is 
lent  upon  usury.  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
usury,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury." 
This  law  is  remarkable,  and  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded 

»  Deut.  xxiii.  15, 16. 
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is  worthy  of  notice ;  especially  as  it  was  during  a  long  period 
deemed  binding  upon  Christians.  As  the  Jews  lived  by  agri- 
culture, it  was  presumed  that  they  had  no  need  of  money  unless 
they  were  in  poverty.  It  was  not  with  them  as  in  modern 
times,  or  even  as  it  was  in  some  of  the  nations  that  bordered 
upon  Palestine,  among  whom  money  could  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  commercial  speculation,  so  as  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  interest  for  it.  If  the  Jews  had  occasion  to 
borrow  money,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in 
mercantile  enterprise,  but  for  the  immediate  uses  of  life;  and 
to  demand  or  to  accept  usury  in  such  a  case  was  opposed  to 
the  feeling  of  brotherly  kindness  which  the  Jews  were  com- 
manded to  entertain  towards  each  other.  This  law,  while  it  na- 
turally arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  as  naturally  became  void  with  a  change  of 
circumstances,  was  admirably  calculated  to  cherish  those 
fraternal  affections  which  it  was  a  leading  design  of  the  He- 
brew legislator  to  promote.  The  law  extended  to  proselytes 
to  the  Jewish  religion  as  well  as  to  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham. 

23.  With  regard  to  the  military  laws  of  the  Jews,  I  have 
to  remark,  that  those  who  object  to  them  as  inhuman  and 
barbarous  are  not  always  candid  in  giving  a  just  view  of  the 
state  of  manners  in  the  early  times  in  which  these  laws  were 
enacted.  If  we  decide  the  question  as  to  the  justice  and  utility 
of  the  military  laws  of  the  Jews,  without  adverting  to  the  very 
different  circumstances  in  which  we  and  they  are  placed,  we 
are  not  likely  to  come  to  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment.  For, 
"  there  is  not  a  more  copious  source  of  error  among  men,"  as 
an  historian  of  great  authority  has  remarked,  "  than  to  decide 
concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  past  ages  by  the 
forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  time."  If  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  manners,  and  the  usages  according  to  which 
war  was  conducted  at  the  time  when  Moses  lived,  we  find 
from  the  representations  of  Homer,  and  other  writers,  that 
mankind  were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  warfare;  that 
those  who  were  unable  to  protect  themselves  were  plundered 
and  oppressed;  and  that  slavery  was  generally  the  happiest 
lot  to  which  these  unfortunate  persons  could  attain.  The 
conqueror  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  to  moderation  and 
clemency,  or  prevented  from  exercising  the  most  cruel  seve- 
rities on  the  vanquished.  Their  lives  and  property  were  at  his 
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disposal;  and  it  was  seldom  that  either  age  or  sex  could  soften 
his  ferocity,  or  stay  his  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

24.  By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
entering  upon  war  with  the  view  of  aggrandizing  their  nation ; 
or  from  motives  of  pride  and  avarice.  The  language  of  their 
legislator  on  this  subject  is  remarkably  explicit :  and  the  Jews, 
during  many  ages,  generally  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  prescribed.  A  tender  regard  to  the  interests  and  to 
the  comfort  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  was  re- 
markably shown  in  the  ordinances  of  Moses  respecting  war. 
"  The  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  saying.  What  man 
is  there  that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated 
it?  let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle, 
and  another  dedicate  it.  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  eaten  of  if?  let  him  also  go 
and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another 
man  eat  of  it.  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a 
wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her?  let  him  go  and  return  unto  his 
house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  take  her."* 

25.  The  law  regarding  the  treatment  of  besieged  cities  when 
taken,  is  more  humane  than  any  similar  law  or  usage  of  any 
other  nation  at  that  time.  No  indiscriminate  slaughter  was 
permitted;  and  though  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  de- 
voted nations  of  Canaan  gave  to  the  procedure  of  the  Jews  the 
appearance  of  severity,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rules  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  their  legislator  restricted  them,  in  all  or- 
dinary warfare,  to  great  clemency  and  moderation.  "  When 
thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim 
peace  unto  it.  And  it  shall  be,  that  if  it  make  thee  answer  of 
peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people 
that  is  found  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they 
shall  serve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but 
will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  besiege  it.  And 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  it  into  thine  hands, 
thou  shalt  smite  every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword :  but  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and 
all  that  is  in  the  city,  shalt  thou  take  unto  thyself  "t  Re- 
specting this  law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  restrictive, 
and  not  imperative.  It  was  designed  to  restrain  the  ferocity 
natural  to  soldiers  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  putting  any  of  even  the  males  to  death  who 

*  Deut.xx.o— 8.  t  Deut.xx.  10— 16. 
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submitted.  By  the  law  of  Moses  none  under  twenty  years  of 
age  were  to  go  fortli  to  battle;  and  no  one  under  this  age  was 
numbered  among  the  males.  The  law  was  humanely  intended 
to  prevent  the  Jews  from  imitating  the  practice  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  Avho  were  accustomed,  on  such  occasions,  to 
indiscriminate  and  cruel  slaughter. 

2G.  I  have  already  noticed  the  humanity  of  the  law  re- 
specting prisoners  of  war,  especially  females.  "  When  thou 
goest  forth  to  war  against  thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou  hast 
taken  them  captive,  and  seest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that  thou  wouldst  have 
her  to  thy  wife;  then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house, 
and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  off  her, 
and  shall  remain  in  thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and 
her  mother  a  full  month :  and  after  that  thou  shalt  be  her 
husband,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou 
have  no  delight  in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she 
will ;  but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money,  thou  shalt 
not  make  merchandise  of  her." 

27.  If  we  review  what  has  now  been  advanced  concerning 
the  civil  and  military  laws  enjoined  by  Moses,  and  compare 
the  spirit  that  pervades  them  with  the  laws  and  practices  of 
antiquity,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  astonishing 
dissimilarity  and  superiority.  To  fix  our  attention  on  one  of 
the  examples  alluded  to,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  the 
law  on  this  head  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with  the 
laws  and  usages,  not  only  of  the  ancient  world,  but  of  modern 
Europe,  in  regard  to  the  same  subject.  After  how  long  a 
period  were  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  Jewish  code  intro- 
duced into  our  own  country,  and  with  how  much  difficulty 
■were  they,  or  are  they,  maintained  in  force!  The  admired 
nations  of  Greece  and  Rome  practised  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions :  the  master  among  them  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  slaves 
were  completely  under  his  power,  whom  he  could  torture  or 
put  to  death  at  his  pleasure,  or  for  his  amusement.  They 
were  frequently  confined  to  subterranean  dungeons ;  compelled 
to  till  the  ground  in  chains;  to  suffer  every  injury  without 
even  the  hope  of  redress;  and  were  objects  of  cruelty  alike  to 
the  master  and  to  all  around  him.  They  were  viewed  in  the 
same  light,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  beasts  that 
perish.  Their  death  was  considered  merely  as  the  loss  sustained 
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by  their  master.  If  flieir  evidence  was  at  any  time  taken,  it 
was  almost  always  accompanied  with  torture;  and  if  the  mas- 
ter happened  to  be  killed,  many  or  all  of  the  slaves  were  im- 
mediately murdered.  The  youth  of  Sparta  frequently  lay  in 
ambush  for  the  Helots,  and  killed  thousands  of  them  in  cold 
blood. 

28.  Turn  from  these  abominations  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and,  how  extraordinary  is  the  difference!  It  is  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  moral  excellency  and  the 
basest  turpitude  and  cruelty.  But  to  what  is  this  astonishing 
superiority  in  the  laws  of  Moses  to  be  ascribed?  We  can 
account  for  it  only  by  admitting  that  he  was  under  the  infal- 
lible guidance  of  God, — that  he  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

29.  Especially  is  this  conviction  impressed  on  our  minds, 
when  we  consider  the  beauty  of  the  religious  and  social 
principles  recognised  and  inculcated  by  these  laws,  in  contrast 
with  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  "  Now,  this  singular  contrast  between  the 
sacred  literature  of  that  nation  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
itself,  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect  to  find,  provided  their 
alleged  history  be  the  true  one.  A  system  of  laws  emanating 
from  Heaven  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  virtue  and  holiness.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  habits  of  a  semi-barbarous  people 
would  immediately  conform  to  the  restraints  imposed.  The 
accuracy  of  the  picture  afforded  us  by  Moses  is,  according  to 
the  presumption  of  the  inspired  character  of  his  writings, 
perfectly  correct.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  difficulty,  if 
we  deny  that  inspiration?  "  * 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     MEANS    BY    WHICH    THE    MOSAIC    AND    CHRISTIAN    DISPENSATIONS    AKE 
UNITED. 

1.  There  are  some  leading  circumstances  and  peculiarities 
by  which  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian 
dispensations  are  prominently  united.  These  meet  in  Christ; 
— in  his  personal  manifestation  in  human  form,  in  his  sacrifice, 
offices,  and  salvation.  The  whole  system  of  divine  truth,  as 
taught  under  the  different  dispensations,  is  connected  together. 
*  Consistency  of  Revelation,  by  Dr.  Sliuttleworth,  p.  116. 
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2.  (I.)  By  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  form.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  often  appeared 
in  this  form  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  It  is 
supposed,  on  probable  grounds,  that  it  was  he  who  addressed 
our  first  parents  immediately  after  the  fall;  who,  on  that 
occasion,  made  known  to  them  the  Mighty  Deliverer  who 
should  afterwards  be  born  into  the  world;  and  who  taught 
them,  by  the  use  of  typical  sacrifice,  then  instituted,  the  way 
in  which  the  justice  of  God  was  to  be  satisfied,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  transgression  averted.  He  repeatedly 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Concerning  the  former 
of  these  it  is  said,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre.  While  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
he  beheld  three  persons  in  human  form  stand  by  him.  One 
of  these  he  addresses  as  his  Lord,  and  he  earnestly  intercedes 
with  him  on  behalf  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of 
the  plain.  This  celestial  visitant  is  denominated  Jehovah,  and 
he  speaks  and  acts  like  the  supreme  and  self-existing  God. 
This  divine  Person,  who,  from  the  fall,  took  upon  himself  the 
care  of  his  redeemed  church  and  people,  appeared  also  to  Isaac, 
and  renewed  to  him  the  promises  which  were  made  to  his 
Father  Abraham:  "I  will  be  with  thee  and  bless  thee;  for 
unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed,  I  will  give  all  these  countries,  and 
I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  to  Abraham  thy  father; 
and  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these  countries;  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

3.  Jacob,  in  like  manner,  when  he  fled  from  Esau  his  brother, 
and  journeyed  towards  Padan-aram,  beheld  in  vision  this  angel 
of  Jehovah's  presence.  When  the  sun  was  set  he  found  himself 
in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  habitations  of 
men.  There  was  here  presented  to  his  view  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  mediation  of  the  promised  deliverer, 
whose  efficacious  intercession  should  again  open  those  heavens 
which  the  offences  of  mankind  had  shut,  and  who,  by  his 
atoning  sacrifice,  should  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  He 
beheld  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven ;  and  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended  on 
it.  And  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  "  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac. 
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I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou 
goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land :  for  I  will  not 
leave  thee,  until  1  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee 
of.".  That  the  person  who  is  here  styled  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere 
called  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Angel  of  the  covenant 
we  learn  from  Jacob  himself  On  his  deathbed  he  alludes  in 
these  words  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  were  made 
to  him  at  Bethel,  and  to  the  person  bj  whom  these  promises 
were  made :  "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac 
did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day; 
the  Angel  who  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads." 
The  prophet  Hosea,  referring  to  another  manifestation  of  the 
same  divine  Person  to  Jacob  while  on  his  way  returning  from 
Mesopotamia,  says,  "  that  by  his  strength  he  had  power  with 
God,  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed,  even 
Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts."  It  thus  appears  that  the  heavenly 
messenger  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  form  of  man 
was  Jehovah  himself, — the  same  who  was  afterwards  described 
as  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  imao-e 
of  his  person. 

4.  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  received 
his  commission  from  this  divine  Person.  After  he  had  remained 
in  retirement  many  years,  he  beheld,  while  feeding  the  flock  of 
Jethro,  in  Horeb,  a  thicket  burning  with  fire.  When  he 
turned  aside  to  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  was  not 
burned,  he  saw  the  angel  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  flamincr 
bush.  Yet  we  do  not  proceed  far  with  the  narrative  till  we 
find  this  angel  of  God  styled  Jehovah;  and  he  addresses  Moses 
in  the  character  of  the  supreme  and  living  God.  When 
Jehovah  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  "  Draw  not  nigh  hither; 
put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground."  Moreover  he  said,  "  I  am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to 
look  upon  God." 

5.  Thus  did  Moses  receive  his  commission,  as  the  deliverer 
and  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs.  This  divine  Person,  when  Israel 
left  Egypt,  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  to 
lead  them  by  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give 
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them  light.  He  is  denominated  Jehovah,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord ;  and  is  evidently  the  Son  of  God,  who  in  the  fulness  of 
time  assumed  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  very  nature  of  man. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  refers  to  him  in  tlie  following  remarkable 
language:  ''I  will  mention  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  the  great  goodness  toward  the  house 
of  Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them,  according  to  his 
mercies,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  loving-kindnesses. 
Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie.  So  he 
was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  and 
the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them.  In  his  love  and  in  his 
pity  he  redeemed  them,  and  carried  them,  all  the  days  of  old." 

6.  The  divine  person  who  is  thus  spoken  of  as  the  angel  of 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  to  whom  is  attributed  the  work 
of  conducting  Israel  through  the  Avilderness,  often  appeared  to 
Moses  in  human  form,  and  familiarly  conversed  with  him. 
Under  the  appellation  of  Jehovah,  we  are  told  that  he  spoke 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend. 
Remarkable,  also,  is  the  language  in  which  God  the  Father 
describes  the  character  and  properties  of  this  divine  Person 
whom  he  was  to  send  before  Israel  to  bring  them  into  the 
promised  land :  "  Behold,  I  send  the  angel  before  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice ;  provoke  him 
not,  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,  for  my  name  is 
in  him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all 
that  I  speak,  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  to  thine  enemies,  and  an 
adversary  unto  thine  adversaries;  for  mine  angel  shall  go  before 
thee  and  bring  thee  in.  Go  now,  lead  the  people  unto  the 
place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee :  behold,  mine  angel 
shall  go  before  thee."  This  language  is  inapplicable  to  any 
mere  creature,  however  exalted,  and  can  only  refer  to  Him  who 
declared  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  is  said  to  pardon  transgression;  but  who  can  forgive  sins 
but  God  alone?  Does  it  not  therefore  follow  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  is  God? 

7.  This  divine  person  appeared  afterwards  to  Joshua  as  the 
Captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord, — to  the  people  at  Bochim, 
where  he  charged  them  with  their  rebellions  against  him.  He 
manifested  himself  in  the  form  of  man  to  Manoah  and  his  wife, 
to  whose  inquiry  respecting  his  name  he  replied,  Why  askest 
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thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  wonderful?  When  he 
vanished  out  of  their  sight,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  the 
flame  of  the  sacrifice,  we  are  told  that  Manoah  then  knew  that 
he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  "  And  Manoah  said  unto  his 
wife,  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God.  But  his 
wife  said  unto  him,  If  Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he 
would  not  have  received  a  burnt-oifering  and  a  meat-offering 
at  our  hands,  neither  would  he  have  showed  us  all  these  things, 
nor  would  as  at  this  time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these." 

8.  Thus,  the  divine  person  who  is  called  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  founded  and  conducted  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
dispensations;  and  as  under  these  dispensations  he  often 
appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  so,  when  he  was  to  introduce  the 
last  and  the  most  perfect  economy,  he  really  took  upon  him 
human  nature,  and  exercised  among  men  the  prophetical,  the 
regal,  and  the  priestly  offices.  He  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh:  while  equal  in  essence  with  the  Father,  from  whom  he 
came  forth,  he  truly  possessed  the  nature  of  man;  yet,  in  this 
nature,  his  glory  was  beheld  as  the  glory  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  Though  he  generally  appeared,  as  he  often 
did  of  old,  as  a  mere  man,  who  possessed  all  the  properties  of 
sinless  humanity,  he  also  occasionally  manifested  himself,  as  he 
did  before  his  incarnation,  with  effulgent  majesty.  He  appeared 
in  glory  to  the  view  of  his  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration. He  was  also  clothed  with  awful  splendour  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension.  After  the  heavens  had  received  him  in 
the  human  nature  which  he  had  assumed,  his  glory  was  seen 
by  Saul  as  he  journeyed  to  Damascus,  as  a  light  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  Even  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  peculiarly 
loved,  and  who  was  so  highly  privileged  as  to  lean  upon  his 
bosom  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation,  when  in  Patmos  he 
beheld  him  in  divine  majesty,  fell  at  his  feet  as  one  dead.  At 
the  close  of  the  present  dispensation,  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  took  upon  himself  the  guidance  of 
his  church, — who  became  incarnate  for  its  redemption,  Avill 
appear  in  ineffable  glory,  accompanied  with  myriads  of  mighty 
angels.  He  shall  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
seated  on  that  great  white  throne,  from  before  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  flee  away,  and  there  shall  be  found 
no  place  for  them. 

9.  (IL)  The  old  and  the  new  dispensations  are  connected 
not  only  by  the   personal   manifestation  of  Christ,  but   by 
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numerous  prefigurations  of  his  offices,  sacrifice,  and  salvation. 
The  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  made  known 
to  the  Jews  through  the  medium  of  typical  representation. 
The  Mosaic  economy  in  this  way  answered  the  twofold  purpose 
of  communicatinpr  the  knowledo^e  of  salvation  to  those  who 
lived  under  it,  and  of  being  subservient  by  its  typical  institu- 
tions and  characters  to  the  more  perfect  dispensation  of  the 
gospel. 

10.  In  the  first  place,  the  divinely  instituted  rites  of  the 
Jewish  worship  had  a  designed  reference  to  Christianity.  The 
ordinance  of  sacrifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  enjoined 
immediately  after  the  fall,  was  the  chief  of  these.  This  insti- 
tution, though  observed  by  all  heathen  nations,  was  by  them  all 
perverted  to  superstitious  purposes.  But  Israel,  when  sepa- 
rated from  every  other  people,  were  commanded  to  practise  it 
according  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  as  a  memorial  of  the  guilt  and 
pollution  of  man,  and  an  emblem  of  the  means  by  which  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  was  to  be  procured.  It  was  in- 
tended to  give  a  lively  representation  of  the  substitution  and 
death  of  Him  who  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,  and 
upon  whom  the  Father  laid  the  iniquities  of  us  all. 

11.  Accordingly,  v/hen  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  off'ered  up  by 
the  priest,  the  form  prescribed  by  the  law  required  that  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  it  was  devoted,  or  some  other  in  his 
stead,  should  lay  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and 
confess  his  iniquities.  The  guilt  of  the  sinful  individual  was 
supposed  to  be  thus  transferred  to  the  guiltless  animal  given 
in  sacrifice;  and  its  consequences  were  in  this  way  averted 
from  the  sinner,  who  was  absolved  from  the  charges  laid  against 
him.  In  like  manner,  the  sins  of  his  people  were  imputed  to 
the  great  Saviour  and  Surety;  the  debt  due  to  divine  justice 
was  exacted,  and  he  was  made  answerable;  and  he  who  knew  no 
sin  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him. 

12.  While  this  doctrine  was  set  forth  by  all  the  sacrifices 
for  sin  which  were  offered  under  the  law,  it  was  exhibited  with 
striking  significancy  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  scape-goat  on 
the  day  of  annual  atonement.  On  this  occasion,  the  high 
priest,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  habits,  was  commanded  to 
take  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-ofi'ering,  and  to  present 
them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  After  the 
presentation  he  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one  lot  for  the  Lord, 
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and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat.  The  goat  upon  ^vhich 
the  lot  of  the  Lord  fell  was  to  be  offered  up  for  a  sin-offering; 
but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat  was  to 
be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with 
him  by  letting  him  go  into  the  wilderness.  The  high  priest 
was  to  carry  the  blood  of  the  former  within  the  veil,  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  the  mercy-seat,  in 
order  that  atonement  might  be  made  for  the  holy  place,  because 
of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel;  but  on  the  head 
of  the  live  goat  he  was  to  lay  both  his  hands,  and  to  confess 
over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  after  which  he  was  to  send  it 
away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness,  that  it  might 
bear  upon  it  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited. 

13.  In  like  manner,  the  institution  of  the  passover  was  in- 
tended to  typify  the  same  great  doctrines  of  human  redemp- 
tion. This  is  explicitly  assumed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  as- 
serts, that  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Accordingly, 
there  is  here  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype.  Each  family  was  ordered  to  slay  a  lamb,  to 
take  its  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  lintel  and  door-posts 
of  their  dwelling-places,  that  when,  at  midnight,  the  angel 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  he  might 
pass  them  over,  and  exempt  them  from  the  awful  calamity. 
Is  it  not  in  a  similar  way  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  has 
satisfied  divine  justice,  averts  the  punishment  of  transgression 
from  sinful  man?  Are  not  they  only  safe  from  the  wrath  to 
come  who  have  fled  to  this  the  refuge  set  before  us?  The 
paschal  lamb,  which  is  declared  to  have  been  a  type  of  Christ, 
was  slain  in  sacrifice ;  and  are  we  not  commanded  to  behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world?  Are 
we  not  taught  to  believe  that  he  gave  himself  for  us  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour;  that  we 
are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot;  who  verily  was  foreordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these 
last  times  for  us?  The  paschal  lamb,  after  being  slain,  was 
roasted  with  fire, — a  circumstance  in  which  was  impressively 
set  forth  the  fiery  wrath  that  Christ  endured,  both  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  and  upon  the  cross.  Concerning  the 
paschal  lamb,  it  Avas  enjoined  that  not  a  bone  should  be  broken; 
and  the  evangelist,  after  mentioning  the  particulars  of  the 
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death  of  Christ,  says,  "  These  things  were  done  that  the  Scrip- 
ture should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be  broken." 

14.  I  shall  advert  to  only  one  other  example  more  to  illus- 
trate the  position,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
prefigured  the  work,  sacrifice,  and  salvation  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  that  ritual,  the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and 
unclean,  uhich  appears  to  have  obtained  from  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  sacrifice,  the  Jews  were  enjoined  carefully  to 
observe.  They  were  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  certain  animals 
in  food,  as  they  were  also  prohibited  from  offering  them  up  in 
sacrifice.  This  distinction  was  designed  to  signify  the  purity 
of  ail  who  are  consecrated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God ; 
and  the  uncleanness  of  the  worshippers  of  idols,  and  of  all 
who  are  under  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  sin.     Accordingly, 

the  most  strikins;  view  which  is  o^iven  of  Messiah's  reip^n  is 
1       ....      .  . 

that  in  which  the  disiinction  alluded  to  is  represented  as  ceas- 
ing, and  a  wonderful  change  is  effected  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  most  savage  animals.  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid :  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them;  and  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall 
feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox ;  and  the  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his 
hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

15.  This  beautiful  representation  of  gospel  times,  which 
assumes  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  began  to  receive  its 
fulfilment  when  the  apostle  Peter  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a 
certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  wherein  were  all  manner 
of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  fowls  of  the  air :  in  consequence  of  this  vision 
he  went  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius.  From  that  time  forward,  repentance  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins  were  to  be  announced  in  the  name  of  Christ 
among  all  nations,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him,  for  Avhosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved. 

16.  Thus  does  it  appear,  that  the  author,  the  nature,  and 
the  blessed  effects  of  human  redemption,  were  made  known 
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from  the  fall  of  man,  and  more  especially  by  the  typical  ordi- 
nances of  the  Mosaic  economy  during  the  long  period  of  its 
continuance.  But  when  this  dispensation  had  accomplished 
its  chief  design  as  preparatory  to  the  gospel;  when  the  fulness 
of  time  was  come,  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
and  verified  in  himself,  and  by  his  obedience  and  suiferings,  all 
that  had  been  prefigured  concerning  him  in  the  various  ordi- 
nances of  the  law.  He  appeared  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth :  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel. 

17.  (III.)  The  leading  characters  and  events  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation are  typical  representations  of  the  Redeemer's  life, 
office,  and  blissful  reign.  The  providence  of  God,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  free  agency  of  man,  so  directed  and  over- 
ruled the  principal  circumstances  in  the  history  of  his  people, 
as  to  become  typical  prophecies  of  the  peculiar  facts  and  cha- 
racters of  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  sovereign  Lord  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe  selected  a  people  from  the  nations,  to  be 
the  depositaries  of  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  the  pro- 
mises respecting  the  Redeemer;  and  he  so  ordered,  that  the 
remarkable  features  in  their  history,  during  many  ages,  should 
furnish  typical  instruction  concerning  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  human  redemption, — the  incarnation,  the  humiliation, 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  The  persons 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  events  were 
following  out  their  own  views,  and  were  unconscious  at  the 
time  of  the  high  purpose  which  they  subserved  in  relation  to 
future  ages.  But  their  lives,  under  the  direction  of  Providence, 
were  constituted  typical  signs,  by  which  they  announced  to 
distant  generations  the  grace  that  was  to  come  unto  them  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  testified  beforehand  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should  follow. 

18.  Is  it  possible  to  examine  with  attention  the  statements 
now  made,  without  being  convinced  that  the  plan  which  God 
has  formed  for  the  recovery  and  final  happiness  of  the  human 
race  is  that  which  is  exhibited  with  such  perfect  consistency 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures'?  How  could  such  entire  harmony 
pervade  the  several  parts  of  the  system  which  is  there  pre- 
sented, composed  as  they  have  been  in  different  and  distant 
ages,  and  under  dissimilar  dispensations,  unless  they  had  all 
emanated  from  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning  ? 
Does  not  the  survey  which  we  have  taken  irresistibly  lead  us 

u2 
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to  this  conclusion,  "  that  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  in 
preparation  ever  since  the  fall  of  man ;  and  that,  the  institu- 
tions established  among  the  Jews  were  originally  designed  to 
transmit  to  us,  by  many  unconscious  and  many  unwilling  wit- 
nesses, the  most  animated  images  and  anticipations  both  of 
the  substance  and  of  the  effects  of  Christianity, — glorious 
monuments,  raised  on  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  hid  from  ages  and  generations, 
and  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints?"* 

*  Moncreiff  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelation,  p.  123. 


BOOK  V. 

ON    THE    DIVINE   AUTHORITY    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

1.  The  Mosaic  economy  was  established  and  maintained  by 
mighty  signs  and  wonders,  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets.  The  gospel  dispensa- 
tion was  also  introduced  by  numerous  miraculous  works.  So 
numerous  and  beneficial  were  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  that  the 
multitudes  were  astonished,  saying,  It  was  never  so  seen  in 
Israel.  His  mode  of  performing  his  mighty  works  was  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  While  Moses  and  the  prophets  wrought 
miracles  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  while  the 
apostles  performed  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  exerted 
miraculous  power  from  himself,  without  reference  to  any  other. 
He  claimed  the  possession  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth ; 
and  in  a  manner  accordant  with  the  sovereign  dominion  of 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  he  controlled  by  his  word  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  he  stilled  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  he  called  the 
dead  to  life,  he  unstopped  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  he  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  he  communicated  health  and  vigour  to  the 
withered  limb,  and  he  restored  to  the  possession  of  reason  the 
distracted  mind.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  real  per- 
formance of  these  works  as  indubitably  attests  the  validity  of 
his  claim  to  a  divine  character,  and  to  be  a  divine  messenger, 
— as  the  transcendent  grandeur,  the  inimitable  beauty,  the 
endless  variety,  the  perfect  harmony  and  utility  of  the  works 
of  nature,  prove  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  God  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 

2.  Restricting  myself  at  present  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  nature,  number,  and  design  of  the  miracles  which  were 
wrought  by  our  Lord,  I  observe, — 

(I.)  That  he  manifestly  performed  them  for  the  noblest 
purpose.  The  end  pursued  was  not  worlldly  aggrandizement, 
either  in  regard  to  himself  or  his  followers :  no  advantage  of 
this  nature  was  either  sought  for  or  obtained  in  considera- 
tion of  his  wonderful  works.     With  a  purity  and  dignity  of 
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character  suited  to  his  high  claims,  he  lived  apart  from  the  fading 
glory  and  grandeur  of  the  world.  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  He  who  commanded  the  elements, 
who  suspended  or  reversed  at  pleasure  the  established  consti- 
tution of  nature,  who  generously  healed  all  manner  of  diseases 
among  the  people,  was  himself  in  poverty,  and  declared  that 
he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  When  he  sent  forth  his 
disciples,  and  gave  them  power  to  work  miracles,  he  prohibited 
them  from  receiving  any  compensation  for  the  wonderful  deeds 
which  they  were  authorized  to  perform.  "Heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils :  freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give."' 

3.  As  the  end  for  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  wrought 
miracles  was  not  selfish,  so  neither  were  the  doctrines  which 
these  miracles  were  designed  to  support,  calculated  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  They  neither  soothed  the  superstitions  of  the  po- 
pulace, nor  favoured  the  political  schemes  of  the  turbulent 
and  ambitious.  Xo  persons  of  rank  and  power  felt  it  to  be 
their  advantage  to  support  their  credit  by  their  influence  and 
authority.  They  were  opposed  to  the  fondly  cherished  expec- 
tations of  the  Jews,  and  they  were  repulsive  to  the  pride,  the 
impurity,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Gentiles.  To  the  former,  they 
proved  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  latter,  foolishness.  Their 
author  was  reproached  as  a  Galilean;  he  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men;  and  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death. 

4.  The  great  design  for  which  our  Lord  wrought  miracles 
was  beneficent  and  sublime:  it  was  to  attest  by  the  seal  of 
heaven  his  own  divine  mission,  and  consequently  to  prove  the 
divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  These 
doctrines  are  worthy  of  the  holiness  and  wisdom  of  God,  com- 
mend themselves  by  their  infinite  excellency  to  the  unpreju- 
diced reason  and  conscience  of  every  man,  and  convey  relief 
for  the  wants,  and  answers  to  the  urgent  inquiries,  of  the  . 
human  race.  They  give  certain  information  concerning  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  immortal  destination  of  man;  the 
nature  and  origin  of  his  moral  ruin,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
remedy  provided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  on  principles 
honourable  to  the  divine  government;  the  relations  Avhich  he 
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sustains,  the  obligations  and  duties  involved  in  these  relations, 
and  the  powerful  inducements  to  their  performance.  In  a 
word,  the  design  of  Christ  in  working  miracles  was  to  prove 
the  reality  of  that  system  of  communication  between  God  and 
mankind,  established  from  the  creation, — that  plan  of  redeem- 
ing mercy,  which  was  obscurely  exhibited  at  the  dawn  of 
divine  revelation,  which  was  gradually  unfolded  by  the  minis- 
try of  prophets  during  the  antediluvian,  the  patriarchal,  and 
the  Mosaic  dispensations,  and  which  having  been  completed  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  and  extending  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  is  to  stretch  in  its  mighty  results  through 
the  ages  of  eternity.  This  was  a  purpose,  the  greatest  and 
the  most  beneficent  that  can  be  conceived,  worthy  of  the  spe- 
cial interposition  of  God,  and  in  accordance  with  the  holy  and 
heavenly  character  of  Christ. 

5.  (II.)  The  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  corresponded 
in  their  nature  to  the  benevolence  and  grandeur  of  this  pur- 
pose. They  were  characterised  by  beneficence  and  greatness. 
In  general  they  were  performed  in  compliance  with  earnest 
entreaty;  and  in  answering  the  solicitations  addressed  to  him, 
Jesus  showed  his  compassion  and  sensibility  as  well  as  his 
divine  power.  This  compassion  is  shown  in  union  with  true 
greatness;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  manifested  like  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator  surmounting  the  obstacles  to  its  exer- 
cise. Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  this  position, 
I  cannot  but  notice  the  beautiful  discovery  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  ruler,  whose 
only  daughter  lay  at  the'  point  of  death,  and  expired  before 
his  arrival.  The  natural  feeling  of  a  parent,  anxious  for  the 
recovery  of  an  only  child,  leads  him  to  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  with  importunate  entreaty  to  implore  his 
interposition.  "  He  fell  down  at. Jesus'  feet,  and  besought  him 
that  he  would  come  into  his  house;  for  he  had  one  only 
daughter,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  lay  a-dying. 
While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue's  house,  saying  to  him,  Thy  daughter  is  dead ; 
trouble  not  the  master.  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  an- 
swered him,  saying.  Fear  not ;  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be 
made  whole.  And  when  he  came  into  the  house,  all  wept  and 
bewailed  her ;  but  he  said.  Weep  not ;  she  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing  that  she 
was  dead.     And  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying, 
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Maid,  arise.  And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose  straight- 
way; and  he  commanded  to  give  her  meat." 

6.  A  similar  example  of  benevolence  and  greatness  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  centurion,  who  came  unto  him  beseeching 
him,  and  saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the 
palsy,  grievously  tormented.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will 
come  and  heal  him.  This  person,  a  Gentile  and  a  Roman, 
had  by  the  excellency  of  his  conduct  endeared  himself  to  the 
Jewish  people.  The  elders  of  the  Jews,  the  sacred  historian 
informs  us,  came  oil  this  occasion  to  Jesus  on  his  behalf,  and 
besought  him,  saying,  that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should 
do  this ;  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  syna- 
gogue. The  tender  interest  which  this  centurion  felt  in  his 
servant,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  recovery,  form  amiable  features 
in  his  character.  Residing,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  at  Ca- 
pernaum, or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  must  have 
heard  much  of  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and 
having  formed  exalted  conceptions  of  his  power  and  dignity, 
he  had  hoped  that,  by  his  merciful  interposition,  the  servant 
who  was  dear  to  him  might  be  recovered  from  the  painful  and 
dangerous  malady  with  M^hich  he  was  affected.  With  his 
views  of  the  character  of  Christ,  he  was  probably  surprised  by 
his  kindness  and  condescension  in  complying  so  readily  with 
his  request;  and  sensible  of  personal  unworthiness,  and  that 
his  house,  the  abode  of  a  Gentile,  was  unfit  to  receive  a  divine 
messenger,  he  even  attempted  to  dissuade  our  Lord  from  making 
the  visit.  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come 
under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed.  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers 
under  me;  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to 
another.  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and 
he  doeth  it." 

7.  The  faith  which  he  thus  discovered  in  the  sacred  charac- 
ter and  mighty  power  of  Christ,  did  homage  to  the  reality  of 
the  evidence  by  which  our  Lord  proved  his  divine  mission; 
and,  accordingly,  Jesus  expresses  his  approbation  of  that  un- 
wavering faith  which,  though  it  honoured  him  so  highly,  did 
not  honour  him  more  highly  than  was  due.  He  tells  the  cen- 
turion, in  consoling  and  encouraging  terms,  that  his  servant 
was  healed.  He  said  unto  him.  Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast 
believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee:  and  his  servant  was  healed 
in  the  self-same  hour. 
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8.  It  is  unnecessarj  to  explain  this  particular  by  detailing 
the  beautiful  and  striking  examples  of  benevolence  exhibited 
in  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  ^vido\v  of  Nain's  son,  and  of 
Lazarus.  In  these,  Jesus  showed  the  tenderest  compassion, 
and  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  in  union  with  a  greatness 
and  majesty  corresponding  to  his  claims  as  the  Son  of  God. 
During  the  years  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  ministry,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  and  friend  of  man,  not  by 
exerting  his  mighty  power  in  performing  works  of  severity 
and  terror,  but  by  removing  and  alleviating  human  misery  in 
all  its  forms.  His  interpositions  were  miracles  of  mercy;  and 
of  the  great  number  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
only  two  which  seem  to  be  of  an  opposite  description,  namely, 
his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  herd  perished  in  the  waters,  and 
his  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away.  I  need  not 
occupy  time  by  mentioning  the  important  reasons  which  ren- 
dered severity  in  these  two  instances  proper.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  exercised,  not  on  human  beings,  but  on  the  inferior 
animals,  and  on  the  inanimate  creation;  and  it  was  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  salutary  instruction,  through  the 
medium  of  impressive  and  awakening  signs.  His  words  and 
his  w^orks  indicated  the  most  perfect  good-will  to  man;  and 
while  he  was  miraculously  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the 
sick,  casting  out  demons,  and  raising  the  dead,  he  was  at  once 
proving  his  divine  authority,  and  furnishing  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  avowed  design  of  his  mission,  which  was,  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 

9.  (III.)  The  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought  were  real,  and 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  natural  causes.  They 
were  deviations  from  the  established  laws  of  nature,  and  could 
have  been  performed  only  by  divine  power.  This  may  be 
confidently  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  continued  between  three  and  four  years,  and  though, 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  he  w^ent  about  doing  good, 
healing  every  infirmity  of  the  people,  every  one  who  applied 
to  him,  and  many  who  did  not  apply,  ^vere  cured.  No  man 
can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  fixed  constitution  of  things  as  not  to 
know  that  this  could  not  be  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  For  without  deciding  the  question,  whether  all  of 
them  were  naturally  incurable  or  not,  all  must  admit  that  a 
work  is  miraculous  when  it  can  be  effected  only  by  creative 
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power.  Will  any  one  doubt  whether  such  power  is  requisite 
to  feed  thousands  with  a  few  small  loaves  and  fishes,  so  that 
the  fragments  left  should  greatly  exceed  the  original  quantity 
of  the  food :  To  walk  on  the  sea,  and  command  the  tempest  to 
cease :  To  call  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  reunite  the  spi- 
ritual principle  to  their  lifeless  bodies  :  To  cause,  by  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see? 

10.  But  even  when  an  event  considered  by  itself  is  natural, 
that  is,  may  be  produced  by  natural  causes,  it  may  be  deno- 
minated miraculous,  on  account  of  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance. "  That  a  sick  person  should  be  restored  to  health,  is 
not,  when  considered  singly,  preternatural;  but  that  health 
should  be  restored  at  the  command  of  another,  undoubtedly 
is." — "  If  a  person,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  claiming  a  divine 
authority,  should  command  a  sick  person  to  be  well,  a  health- 
ful man  to  fall  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds 
to  blow;  in  short,  should  order  many  natural  events,  which 
immediately  follow  on  his  command;  these  might  be  justly 
esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in  this  case,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature : — because  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  nature,  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man  should 
have  such  an  influence." 

11.  Now,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  instantaneously 
performed,  without  any  instrumentality  whatever.  The  most 
inveterate  diseases  were  removed  by  a  word,  and  sometimes 
without  it.  He  commanded  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk, 
the  tem.pest  to  be  stilled,  and  the  dead  to  rise ;  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  power  was  immediately  seen  in  the  existence  of  the 
desired  event.  With  the  ease  and  dignity  corresponding  to 
his  claims  as  a  divine  Being,  who  possessed  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  he  continually  accomplished  his  mighty  and  most 
merciful  purposes.  So  instantaneously  and  universally  was 
his  word  followed  with  miraculous  effect,  that  the  multitudes 
who  resorted  to  him  were  amazed,  and  said.  What  thing  is 
this!  for  with  authority  commandeth  he  even  the  unclean 
spirits,  and  they  do  obey  him :  Let  him  speak  only,  and  it 
shall  be  done  :  Let  me  but  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
I  shall  be  made  whole.  Like  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  moved  about,  suspending,  controlling,  and  changing 
the  laws  and  elements  of  nature  at  pleasure,  without  any  em- 
blem or  instrument  of  the  energy  by  which  he  effected  his 
many  wonderful  works.     As  at  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  the 
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creation  sprung  into  existence;  so,  "when  he  spake,  it  Avas 
done,  \vlien  lie  commanded,  it  stood  fast.  With  the  same 
readiness  he  revealed  the  best-concealed  thoughts  of  the  human 
heart,  or  called  the  dead  into  being;  regulated  the  movements 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  or  walked  himself  upon  its 
billoAvs. 

12.  There  are  only  three  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule 
observed  by  our  Lord,  of  instantaneously  effecting  the  miracle 
intended  without  the  intervention  of  means  or  instruments: 
those  of  the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem,  another  near  Bethsaida, 
and  the  deaf  man  nigh  the  sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  Jesus  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  the 
man  went  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing.  In  the  second 
case,  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of 
the  town,  and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw  aught  ?  And  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put]  his 
hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up,  and  he  was 
restored,  and  he  saw  every  man  clearly  ;  and  he  sent  him  away 
to  his  own  house,  saying,  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor  tell 
it  to  any  in  the  town.  In  regard  to  the  deaf  man,  who  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  our  Lord  put  his  fingers  into  his 
ears,  and  spit  and  touched  his  tongue,  and.  looking  up  to  hea- 
ven, he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be 
opened ;  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  string 
of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain. 

13.  But  the  means  used  in  these  instances  were  fitted  rather 
to  impair  than  to  restore  sight.  Why  were  they  at  all  em- 
ployed in  these  cases,  and  in  these  only  1  Obviously  to  furnish 
evidence  to  the  perfect  senses  of  the  individuals  on  whom  the 
miracles  were  performed,  that  Jesus  was  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  their  recovery,  and  to  enable  them  to 
state  to  others  the  grounds  of  this  assurance  fully  and  circum- 
stantially. We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  of  these  indivi- 
duals, the  man  Avho  was  born  blind,  employed  this  information 
to  great  advantage,  when  interrogated  by  the  rulers  concerning 
the  person  who  had  caused  him  to  see.  He  said  unto  them. 
He  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see.  After 
they  had  examined  his  parents,  and  were  by  them  assured 
that  this  their  son  was  born  blind,  they  farther  questioned 
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him  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  Jesus :  he  unanswer- 
ably replied,  and  affirmed  from  the  miracle  of  which  he  was 
the  subject,  the  divine  mission  of  Christ :  "  Herein  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he 
hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not 
heard,  tliat  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born 
blind.    If  this  man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing." 

14.  (IV.)  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  performed  in  the  presence  of  multitudes,  openly 
and  publicly.  They  did  not  consist  of  abstractions  and  mys- 
teries, removed  from  common  observation,  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  were  incapable  of  understanding,  and  to  Avhich, 
therefore,  their  testimony  was  incompetent.  They  related  to 
matters  and  objects  with  which  human  beings,  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  circumstances,  are  necessarily  familiar, — to  sickness  and 
health,  emaciation  and  vigour,  the  imperfection  or  the  entire 
absence  of  some  of  the  corporeal  senses,  the  use  of  limbs,  and 
the  partial  or  total  want  of  them;  the  difference  between  the 
body  of  man  after  life  has  been  extinguished,  and  when  ani- 
mated and  living;  the  distinction  between  abstinence  from 
food,  and  a  full  and  plentiful  participation  of  it.  It  only  re- 
quires that  we  possess  the  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental, 
characteristic  of  human  beings,  to  be  capable  of  judging  accu- 
rately, and  of  deciding  with  infallible  certainty,  concerning 
such  things  as  these. 

15.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  not  only  palpable  mat- 
ters of  fact,  but  they  were  openly  and  publicly  performed 
before  numerous  witnesses.  They  were  wrought  during  years, 
and  exhibited  before  many  thousands,  who  wanted  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  expose  them  as  impostures, 
had  they  been  capable  of  doing  so.  A  leper  was  healed  before 
the  great  multitude  who  had  listened  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  widow  of  Nain's  son  was  restored  to  life  before 
the  mourners  who  accompanied  the  bier,  and  many  other  spec- 
tators. The  man  with  the  withered  hand  was  cured  in  the 
synagogue,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  Christ's  bitterest  and 
most  powerful  enemies.  There  were  on  one  occasion  four,  and 
on  another  five  thousand,  who  were  miraculously  fed  by  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes.  There  were  present  at  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  many  besides  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  a  word,  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Judea,  among  whom  were  the 
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powerful  and  implacable  enemies  of  Christ,  men  of  rank,  in- 
fluence, and  learning,  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  power 
of  Jesus.  The  reality  and  the  number  of  the  miracles  were 
universally  acknowledged;  so  that  the  Jewish  rulers,  when 
appealed  to,  neither  denied,  nor  attempted  to  deny,  the  truth 
of  the  facts ;  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God 
did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know." 

16.  (V.)  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  in  number  and  in 
variety  suited  to  the  divine  character  and  mission  of  Christ. 
Besides  those  which  are  fully  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  it  is 
evident  from  the  multitudes  who  everywhere  resorted  to 
Christ,  as  well  as  from  the  attested  fact  that  none  ever  applied 
to  him  in  vain,  that  his  miracles  were  in  number  very  great. 
He  healed  all  manner  of  sickness  and  of  disease,  every  diver- 
sity of  bodily  and  mental  infirmity.  He  exerted  his  mighty 
power  upon  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  upon  the 
winds,  the  waves,  and  the  elements,  on  the  body  and  on  the 
mind  of  man,  on  the  corporeal  frame  in  all  its  stages  of  mortal 
existence,  and  upon  this  frame  after  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition had  commenced  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  He  wrought 
this  variety  of  miracles  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  till 
its  close,  from  the  time  when  by  his  command  water  was 
changed  into  wine,  till  by  his  word  he  healed  the  ear  of  the 
servant  of  the  high-priest,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  rash- 
ness of  one  of  his  disciples.  Nor  did  the  series  of  mighty 
works  performed  in  attestation  of  his  divine  character  and 
mission  stop  here.  They  were  continued  till  the  termination 
of  his  painful  and  ignominious  sufferings.  The  sun  was  dark- 
ened, the  earth  trembled,  rocks  were  rent,  and  many  of  the 
dead  were  raised;  so  that  the  number  and  variety  of  miracles 
effected  by  Christ,  and  wrought  in  attestation  of  his  hioh 
claims,  correspond  to  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  the  Son 
of  God,  sent  to  our  world  on  an  embassy  of  mercy.  He  per- 
formed them  all  without  ostentation,  with  the  retiring  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  majesty,  becoming  the  high  original  which  he 
claimed,  and  the  divine  power  which  he  exercised. 

17.  (VI.)  The  miracles  of  the  Redeemer  were  designedly 
illustrative  of  the  religion  which  he  taught,  and  the  media- 
torial character  and  office  which  he  sustained.  The  avowed 
and  the  primary  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world  was  to  save 
mankind  from  the  guilt,  dominion,  and  consequences  of  sin. 
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He  himself  thus  describes  the  objects  of  his  mission  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." — As  our  Lord  taught  by  his 
doctrines  and  his  parables  these  glorious  purposes  of  his 
mission;  and  as  the  purity  and  the  transcendent  dignity  of 
his  character  were  in  unison  with  these  designs;  so  he  con- 
trived that  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  at  least  in  many 
instances,  should  figuratively  express  the  same  truths. 

18.  Thus  he  miraculously  restored  the  blind  to  sight.  He 
gives  spiritual  illumination  also.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  dispels  the  mental  and  moral  darkness  of  all  who  believe 
on  him.  In  this  sense  he  continues  to  open  the  blind  eyes, 
and  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God. 

19.  He  removed  the  most  loathsome  and  contaminating 
diseases  from  the  body.  In  like  manner  he  saves  from  the 
pollution  of  sin.  And  as  his  power  and  compassion  were 
proved  in  the  former  case,  so  will  all  who  apply  to  him 
experience  his  redeeming  power  and  mercy  in  regard  to  the 
latter.  He  cast  out  demons  from  those  who  in  the  days  of 
his  personal  ministry  were  afflicted  w^ith  them :  and  in  this 
way  he  has  impressively  taught  us  that  he  was  manifested  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and  that  he  delivers  his  people 
from  the  power  and  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan.  He  raised  the 
dead  to  life;  and  he  has  thus  shown  us  that  he  will  raise  from 
the  grave  all  who  believe  on  him,  to  the  enjoyment  of  ever- 
lasting life.  In  the  da3^s  of  his  flesh  he  commanded  the  dead 
to  rise :  "  But  marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in 
the  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection 
of  condemnation." 

20.  And  as  by  his  mighty  power  he  reanimated  the  body 
that  had  been  cold  in  death,  so  does  he  quicken  the  soul  that 
is  dead  in  sin.  As  he  gave  proofs  of  his  power  to  accomplish 
the  former,  so  did  he  claim  the  prerogative  of  effecting  the 
latter.  "  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quick- 
eneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will." 
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21.  (VII.)  In  every  instance  the  success  of  Christ  and  of 
his  apostles,  in  their  miraculous  works,  was  instantaneous  and 
complete.  The  word  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  the  work 
was  done.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  failure  amid  suc- 
cessful attempts.  Although  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  lasted 
upwards  of  three  years, — although  during  that  period  multi- 
tudes resorted  to  him  seeking  his  miraculous  aid, — it  is  affirmed 
by  those  who  were  eyewitnesses, — and  admitted  by  enemies, — 
that  '•  he  healed  them  all."  Nor  is  there  in  the  long  career  of 
his  apostles  a  single  case  mentioned  in  which  an  applicant  was 
denied  miraculous  interposition.*  With  regard  to  Christ,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  cases  specifically  recorded,  it  is  said, 
that  "  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  they  brought 
unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases 
and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and 
those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he 
healed  them."  And  of  the  apostles  we  are  told,  that  "  there 
came  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem, 
bringing  sick  folks,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with  unclean 
spirits,  and  they  were  healed  every  one." 

22.  (VIII.)  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  apostles 
underwent  a  rigid  examination  at  the  time  when  they  were 
wrought.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  they  were 
performed  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  openly  and  publicly, 
who  had  every  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  their  character. 
When  we  consider  that  they  had  against  them  the  power  of 
the  magistrate,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  authority  of 

*  "It  is  necessary,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  "when  a  miracle  is  wrought  for  the  proof 
of  the  character  or  divine  mission  of  any  person,  that  it  appear  to  be  done  by  him, 
and  not  to  be  a  casual  thing.  It  has  been  common,  therefore,  for  all  the  prophets 
and  extraordinary  messengers  of  God  to  make  use  of  some  external  action  at  the 
same  time  that  they  performed  a  miracle,  though  that  external  action  was  in  itself 
of  no  real  virtue.  When  the  lied  sea  was  to  be  opened  to  give  a  passage  for  the 
children  of  Israel,  God  said  to  Moses, '  Lift  up  tliy  rod,  and  stretch  thine  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  divide  it.  And  when  they  had  passed  through,  God  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the 
Egj'ptians.'  The  stretching  the  hand  did  not  divide  the  sea,  but  the  divine  power 
that  accompanied  that  action.  Nevertheless  the  action  was  of  great  use  to  convince 
the  people  tliat  the  dividing  or  returning  of  the  waters,  which  immediately  followed 
thereupon,  was  not  a  casual  natural  event,  but  that  God  was  witli  Moses  their 
leader.  Tlie  same  thing  may  be  said  of  any  other  external  actions  made  use  of  by 
Moses  or  other  ancient  prophets.  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  when  he  intended  a 
miracle,  sometimes  laid  his  hands  on  tlie  person  to  be  cured,  or  else  said.  Be  thou 
clean,  Be  thou  liealed,  or  some  such  other  words;  that  the  people  might  be  assured 
that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  him,  and  might  believe  that  God  had  sent  him.  At 
Lazarus'  grave  a  loud  voice  was  not  improper,  when  there  was  bv  a  great  multitude, 
of  people."     (Lard.  W.  Ed.  1815,  p.  356.) 
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the  established  religion,  and  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of 
the  multitude,  we  may  have  the  most  perfect  certainty  that 
they  were  strictly  examined.  If  the  religion  in  support  of 
which  they  were  performed  prevailed,  Judaism  must  be 
abolished,  and  paganism,  in  all  its  varieties,  destroyed;  and 
hence  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  multiplication  of  miracles  and  increase  of 
disciples  only  roused  still  more  their  hostility,  and  called  into 
active  exercise  all  their  powers  of  ingenuity  and  diligence  to 
detect  imposture,  had  any  existed, — to  prove,  if  that  had  been 
possible,  that  the  miracles  were  false.  But  after  this  investi- 
gation had  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  and  had  been 
conducted  by  many  thousands  who  were  eye-witnesses, — by 
men  of  learning  and  talent, — by  men  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  miracles  of  the  gospel 
are  real. 

23.  (IX.)  They  were  published  and  appealed  to  immediately 
after,  and  in  the  very  places  where  they  were  said  to  have 
been  performed.  This  is  a  test  which  no  other  miracles  but 
those  that  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  divine  revelation 
can  stand.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  recorded  and  published 
to  the  world  about  the  eighth  year  after  the  death  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew.  But  we  know  that  during  their 
occurrence  they  were  sufficiently  notorious.  The  raising  of 
Lazarus  to  life  was  so  widely  published  at  Bethany,  where  it 
took  place,  that  "much  people  of  the  Jews  came,  not  for 
Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom 
he  had  raised  from  the  dead."  We  find  the  apostles  Peter  and 
John  appeal  to  the  multitude,  in  whose  presence  the  impotent 
man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  had  been  made  whole,  for  the 
reality  of  the  miracle.  "  His  name,"  said  they,  "  through 
faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see 
and  know;  yea,  the  faith  which  is  by  him  hath  given  him 
this  perfect  soundness  in  the  j^resence  of  you  alV  A  few  days 
after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  did  his  apostles  proclaim 
this  great  miracle  which  forms  the  basis  of  Christianity; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  appealed  to  the  Jewish  people 
as  witnesses  of  the  numerous  miracles  which  Jesus  had  wrought 
among  them.  ''  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you, 
as  ye  yourselves  also  knoivr 
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24.  (X.)  Christ,  at  all  times,  wrought  his  miracles  as  of  his 
own  power,  and  in  his  own  name.  This  is  a  peculiarity  which 
ought  to  be  specially  noticed,  as  it  showed  an  absolute  and 
sovereign  power  over  the  course  of  nature.  No  mere  prophet 
or  apostle  ever  pretended  to  this.  They  ascribed  the  miracles 
which  they  wrought,  not  to  their  own  power,  but  to  that  of 
God.  They  who  came  to  Christ  that  he  might  work  miracles 
for  them,  were  required  to  believe  that  by  his  own  power  he 
was  able  to  do  what  they  asked.  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this?  They  said  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord. — My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  From  Him  his  disciples 
received  power  to  work  miracles,  which  they  always  performed 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  MIRACLES. 

1.  The  miraculous  works  which  were  to  announce  the 
arrival  and  characterise  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  had  been  fully 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  many  centuries 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  When  we  find  Jesus,  as  the 
prophets  had  foretold,  healing  the  sick,  causing  the  blind  to 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lepers  to  be  cleansed,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life;  and  when 
also  we  witness  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  in  the  line 
of  his  descent,  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  we  have  the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  our  faith  may  rest,  while  we 
believe  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  have  found  him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write. 

2.  The  dispensation  which  He  introduced  was  attested  and 
established  by  numerous  miracles.  Deviations  from  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  nature  took  place  at  his  birth  and  at  his  baptism, 
when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount,  and  when  angels 
ministered  to  him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  when,  during 
his  ministry,  he  so  extensively  performed  those  mighty  works 
which  no  man  can  do  except  God  be  with  him ;  they  also 
signalized  his  crucifixion,  when  the  sun  was  darkened,  the  veil 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  the  rocks  were  torn  asunder, 
and  the  earth  trembled; — his  glorious  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven  with 
a   great    earthquake,   and   rolled   away   the   stone   from   the 
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sepulchre,  and  sat  on  it, — whose  countenance  was  like  light- 
ning-, which  made  the  keepers  to  quake  as  dead  men;  his 
triumphant  ascension  into  heaven  before  many  witnesses,  to 
whom,  as  thev  steadfastly  looked  to  their  ascending  Lord,  two 
celestial  visitants  had  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven?  This  same  Jesus  who  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven,"  Miraculous  works  were  continued 
in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, — 
in  the  gift  of  tongues, — in  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul, — 
and  in  the  many  mighty  signs  and  wonders  which  were  wrought 
by  all  the  apostles,  and  by  which  their  mission  was  attested. 

3.  Our  Lord  performed  his  miracles  for  the  noblest  purpose, 
to  attest  by  the  seal  of  heaven  his  own  divine  mission,  and, 
consequently,  to  prove  the  truth  and  high  authority  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught.  They  corresponded  in  their  nature 
to  the  benevolence  and  grandeur  of  this  design.  They  were 
proved  to  have  been  real,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been 
the  effects  of  mere  natural  causes.  They  were  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  wrought  openly  and  publicly  in  the  presence  of 
multitudes.  They  were,  in  number  and  variety,  suited  to  the 
divine  character  and  mission  of  Christ;  and  they  were,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
that  religion  of  which  they  are  an  evidence. 

4.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  He  who  healed  by  a  word  all 
those  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  sin,  has  the  power  which 
he  claimed  to  forgive  sin?  That  He  who  proved  himself  to  be 
able 'to  alleviate  or  remove  all  those  temporal  calamities  which 
are  its  consequences,  can  deliver  from  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
evils  of  w^hich  it  is  the  source?  Is  not  He  who  gave  sight  to 
the  blind  capable  of  enlightening  the  understanding  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine  things?  Does  not  He  who 
casts  demons  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  give  a  sufficient  pledge 
that  he  can  rescue  their  souls  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil, 
and  is  able  to  destroy  all  his  works?  Does  not  He  who  has 
power  instantly  to  cleanse  from  leprosy,  the  most  loathsome 
disease,  afford  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  his  possessing  the 
power  to  which  he  lays  claim,  of  purifying  the  whole  nature 
from  the  pollution  of  sin?  Is  not  He,  at  w^hose  call  the  dead 
rose  to  life,  capable  of  verifying  his  declaration  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  his  people  to  eternal  happiness?  Has  not  He 
to  whom  no  one  ever  applied  in  vain  for  the  exercise  of  his 
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miraculous  power  in  the  removal  of  bodily  or  mental  disease, 
given  satisfactory  proof  that  liim  who  cometh  unto  him  he  Avill 
in  no  wise  cast  out?  In  a  word,  has  He  not  evinced,  bj  his 
miraculous  works,  that  he  is  an  all-sufficient  Redeemer,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  who  come 
unto  God  by  him?  Have  we  not,  in  all  this,  a  pleasing  and 
striking  discovery  of  the  infinite  power,  goodness,  and  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God,  in  rendering  those  acts  of  beneficence 
which  Jesus  performed  on  the  bodies  of  men  subservient  to  his 
great  purpose  of  redeeming  mercy  regarding  mankind,  and  to 
the  complete  attestation  of  that  gospel  which  contains  the 
promise  as  it  gives  the  hope  of  eternal  life? 

0.  It  is  clear  from  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists, 
that  of  all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  comparatively 
few  are  recorded  in  the  gospels.  St.  Matthew,  after  relating 
in  his  eighth  chapter  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  leper,  of  the 
centurion's  servant,  and  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  concludes 
with  this  brief  but  comprehensive  notice, — "When  the  even 
was  come,  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed 
with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and 
healed  all  that  were  sick."  There  is  only  an  account  at  length 
of  one  person  who  was  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment,  and  yet  we  learn  from  the  evangelist  Matthew 
that  there  were  m.any  other  similar  cases.  "  They  besought 
him  that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole."  We  are 
assured  by  Mark  of  the  same  thing,  for  he  had  healed  many, 
insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him,  as 
many  as  had  plagues.  Whithersoever  he  entered,  they  laid 
their  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  him  that  they  might 
touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment;  and  as  many 
as  touched  him  were  made  whole.  St,  Luke  confirms  this 
account :  "  And  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  him, 
for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  all."  In 
like  manner,  there  is  ffood  reason  for  thinkins:  that  the  evan- 
gelists  knew  of  other  persons  who  were  raised  to  life  by  Jesus 
besides  those  they  have  particularly  mentioned.  This  appears 
highly  probable,  not  merely  from  the  message  sent  to  John  the 
Baptist,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "the  dead  are  raised;"  but 
from  the  fact  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  have  recorded 
each  but  one  example  of  this  kind,  while  it  is  certain  they 
knew  of  more.     The  raising  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
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the  ruler  of  tlie  synagoguo,  is  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  The  restoration  of  the  widow  of  j^ain's  son  is  related 
by  Luke  only;  and  the  deeply  touching  account  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  is  given  by  John. 

6.  A  chief  reason  of  this  selection,  no  doubt,  was  a  regard 
to  brevity.  The  subject  on  which  the  evangelists  had  to  write 
was  as  copious  as  it  was  engaging.  They  had  to  give  a 
faithful  record  of  the  words  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake;  and  of  the  particular  circumstances  as  to  time  and 
place  of  such  of  his  miracles  as  they  were  directed  to  relate. 
They  have  inserted,  each  with  more  or  less  detail,  an  account 
of  the  miraculous  manner  of  our  Lord's  birth, — the  extraordi- 
nary interpositions  of  God  in  his  favour, — and  his  various 
journeyings  and  actions  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  They 
have  given  the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  many  of  his  parables, 
together  with  the  occasions  of  their  delivery;  the  objections 
and  questions  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Herodians,  and 
the  answers  which  were  made  to  them;  some  of  the  public 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  private  instructions  to  his 
disciples ;  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  his  condemnation, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The  gospels  in  which 
these  things  are  contained  being  a  leading  part  of  divine 
revelation,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  it  was  highly  important  and 
necessary  that  they  should  be  short. 

7.  Of  the  three  striking  examples  given  by  the  Evangelists, 
in  which  our  Lord  raised  the  dead  to  life,  the  first  mentioned 
is  that  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  The  parent  at  whose  solici- 
tation this  miracle  is  performed,  was  a  ruler  of  a  synagogue, 
and  of  an  order  of  men  generally  averse  to  Jesus ;  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  it,  his  only  child;  the  pressing  but 
respectful  terms  in  which  he  entreats  the  exercise  of  our  Lord's 
miraculous  power  in  regard  to  his  daughter;  the  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  spectators  that  she  was  really  dead,  shown  botli 
by  the  scorn  with  which  they  treated  a  doubt  on  that  subject, 
and  their  having  begun  the  customary  lamentations  for  the 
dead;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  this  signal  interposition 
took  place,  at  a  time  when  multitudes  attended  our  Lord's 
ministry,  including  many  bitter  and  powerful  enemies,— all 
these  things  unite  in  rendering  this  one  of  the  most  impressive 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power  of  Christ.  The  effect  was 
produced  instantly  by  his  word;  and  of  its  reality  all  were 
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satisfied  when  tbej  saw  her  whom  they  knew  had  been  dead 
receiving  food  as  a  person  in  the  entire  possession  of  life  and 
health.  "  The  fame  therefore  went  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land."  The  person  in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was 
sufficiently  distinguished  as  a  raler  of  the  synagogue,  to  render 
such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  attention;  and 
though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have  the  aspect 
of  the  most  natural  and  unexpected  occurrences,  which  could 
neither  have  been  combined  by  human  contrivance,  nor  antici- 
pated by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  wanting^  either 
to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  osten- 
tation or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  it  is 
related  so  fully  and  circumstantially  as  to  produce  the  most 
perfect  conviction  of  its  reality.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
Jesus  was  connected,  by  long  intimacy  and  friendship,  with 
the  family  at  Bethany.  He  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  when  he  heard  of  the  mortal  disease  with  which 
Lazarus  had  been  seized  ;  and  two  days  having  elapsed  after 
this  before  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  he  intimated  to  his 
disciples  that  Lazarus  Avas  dead.  "  And  I  am  glad,  he  said, 
for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
believe."  The  striking  manifestation  of  his  mighty  power 
about  to  take  place  was  intended  for  their  conviction,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  more  exalted  views  of  his  divine  character 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This 
character  he  clearly  and  solemnly  announced  to  Martha,  when 
having  gone  to  meet  Jesus  on  his  approach  to  Bethany,  she 
Faid,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died. 
But  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God, 
God  will  give  it  thee:  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
shall  never  die." 

9.  The  distress  of  Martha  and  .Mary,  and  his  friendship  for 
Lazarus  and  them,  affected  Jesus  very  deeply.  When  he  saw 
Mary  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with 
her,  he  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled;  and  on  his  way  to 
the  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  the  neighbours  and  acquaintances 
who  had  been  condoling  with  the  bereaved  family  at  Bethany, 
"  Jesus  wept."  His  kind  affections  were  unusually  agitated, 
by  the  sorrows  of  his  friends,  and  probably  at  the  thought  of 
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the  numerous  afflictions  to  wliicli  mankind  are  liable  in  this 
sinful  and  suffering  state.  Even  lie  who  came  down  to  this 
valley  of  tears,  to  shed  the  light  of  heaven  on  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb,  by  abolishing  death,  and  exhibiting  the  glorious 
prospect  of  life  and  immortalitj',  felt  the  sorrow  which  it  was 
his  errand  to  alleviate  and  remove.  "  In  all  their  affliction  he 
was  afflicted ; — in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them. 
For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 

10.  Our  Lord  having  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  stood  beside 
it,  and  commanded  the  stone  which  lay  upon  it  to  be  removed. 
The  sepulchre,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews,  and  especially 
with  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction,  was  hewn  in  a  rock, 
and  was  a  vault  into  which  the  body  was  admitted  by  a  lateral 
aperture.  The  corpse,  surrounded  with  linen,  with  the  hands 
and  feet  bound,  was  laid,  not  in  a  coffin,  but  in  a  niche  or  cell 
of  the  tomb.  The  doubt  expressed  by  Martha  concerning  the 
possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  her  brother,  from  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  body  had  been  in  the  grave,  our  Lord 
repelled  by  reminding  her  of  what  he  had  already  told  her: 
"  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou 
shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God?" 

11.  That  divine  Person  who  could  have  caused  Lazarus  not 
to  have  died;  or,  who  could,  without  opening  his  lips,  or 
leaving  the  place  into  which  he  had  retired  beyond  Jordan, 
have  raised  him  from  the  dead,  stands  at  his  sepulchre.  He  does 
so  that  it  might  manifestly  appear  that  the  restoration  of  Lazarus 
to  life  was  the  effect  of  his  miraculous  power,  and  an  attestation 
of  his  having  been  sent  from  God ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
design,  and  Avith  the  affecting  and  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
work  about  to  be  performed,  he  adores  and  praises  the  Father 
whose  servant  he  was :  "  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from 
the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid.  And  Jesus  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  said,  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me. 
And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always :  but  because  of  the 
people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  tliey  may  believe  thiit 
thou  hast  sent  me.  And  when  he  thus  had  spoken,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.  And  he  that  was  dead 
came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes;  and  his 
face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin ;  and  Jesus  saitli  unto 
them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 
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12.  What  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  surround- 
ing- spectators,  when  they  beheld,  in  instant  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  Jesus,  which  on  this  occasion  had  been  elevated  that 
it  might  be  heard  bj  all,  and  that  all  might  connect  the 
miracle  with  the  power  of  Christ;  what  must  have  been  their 
astonishment  when  they  beheld  Lazarus,  whom  they  knew  had 
lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  come  down  from  the  sepulchre! 
The  bandages  prevented  him  from  moving  forward.  But 
Jesus,  by  ordering  the  Jews  to  loose  him,  gives  them  a  nearer 
opportunity  of  examining  this  wonderful  sight,  and  of  deriving 
from  the  dress  of  his  body,  from  the  state  of  the  grave-clothes, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  napkin  smothered  his  face, 
various  convincing  proofs,  that  the  man  whom  they  now  saw 
and  touched  alive,  had  been  truly  numbered  among  the  dead. 
The  greatness  of  this  miracle,  and  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance, while  they  afforded  full  proof  of  his  mission  as  sent  from 
God,  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  gracious  designs  of  his 
mediatorial  office  and  work.  Does  not  the  loud  voice,  at  the 
utterance  of  which  Lazarus  came  forth,  furnish  an  indubitable 
pledge,  that  a  command  louder  still  will  be  issued  by  the  same 
divine  Person,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  bars  of  hell  and  of 
the  grave  will  give  -way,  and  the  dead,  small  and  great,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  orders,  shall  awaken  and  rise  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day? 

13.  This  signal  miracle  was  followed  with  great  effects. 
It  appears  from  the  narrative  that  among  the  persons  who 
witnessed  it,  there  were  many,  who,  though  they  had  come 
from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  to  condole  with  the  afflicted 
family  at  Bethany,  were  not  the  friends  of  Christ.  While 
many,  when  they  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus  did, 
believed  on  him  ;  others,  regardless  of  their  convictions,  and 
afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  rulers,  by  appearing 
as  his  disciples,  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told 
them  what  things  Jesus  had  done.  These  men  doubted  not 
the  truth  of  the  report  thus  conveyed  to  them  by  those  who 
had  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  facts  to  which  it  related,  nor  the 
reality  of  the  miracle  which  was  certified  by  undeniable 
evidence ;  but  the  effect  of  this  belief  was  to  arouse  their 
indignation  against  Jesus,  and  to  lead  them  to  consult  together 
wliat  means  might  be  employed  for  resisting  his  influence, 
arresting  the  progress  of  his  doctrine,  and  even  destroying 
himself.     When  they  were  in  council  assembled,  they  said, 
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"  What  do  we?  For  this  man  doth  many  miracles.  If  we 
let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him.  Then  from 
that  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  for  to  put  him  to 
death." 

14.  In  the  meantime,  Lazarus  remained  at  Bethany  publicly 
to  accredit  the-  miraculous  power  and  the  di7ine  mission  of 
Jesus ;  and  also  to  verify,  in  regard  to  the  numerous  and 
malignant  enemies  of  the  gospel,  the  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
"  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Here  was  a 
person  who  resided  close  to  the  metropolis  of  Judea,  who  fur- 
nished in  himself,  to  the  multitudes  who  continually  resorted 
thither,  evidence  irrefragable  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah. 
Nor  was  this  evidence  exhibited  in  vain ;  for  many  were  in 
consequence  led  to  believe  the  gospel.  "  Much  people  of  the 
Jews  therefore  knew  that  he  was  there ;  and  they  came  not 
for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also, 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  But  the  chief  priests 
consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death ;  because 
that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away  and  believed 
on  Jesus." 

15.  The  third  example  of  miraculous  power  exercised  in 
restoring  the  dead  to  life  is  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain. 
Xever  was  a  tale  more  simply  or  beautifully  told  than  the 
narrative  in  which  this  event  is  recorded.  We  shall  direct 
our  attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  miracle  was 
performed;  the  persons  immediately  concerned  in  it;  the 
unquestionable  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  divine  power 
and  compassion  of  Jesus;  and  the  effects  which  resulted  from 
it. 

16.  (I.)  Let  us  attend  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
miracle  was  performed.  On  the  preceding  day  Jesus  had 
been  at  Capernaum,  beside  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where  he  had 
given  to  the  twelve  apostles  their  commission,  and  had  in- 
structed and  forewarned  them  concerning  the  duties  which 
they  should  discharge,  and  the  trials  which  they  should  be 
called  to  endure  in  the  exercise  of  that  ministry  to  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  be  appointed.  He  whose  knowledge  is 
universal,  and  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  perceived,  though 
at  a  distance,  the  bitter  anguish  of  a  mother, — of  a  widow  lonely 
and  afflicted,  watching  the  countenance  of  her  only  son,  as  it 
gradually  assumed  the  hue  and  theexpression  of  death.  She  was 
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not  unknown  to  him  at  that  moment  when  she  was  bereaved 
of  the  endeared  object  of  her  affection.  Nor  could  she  have 
been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  that  great  Prophet 
whose  power  extended  to  all  diseases;  and  who,  since  he  opened 
the  eves  of  the  blind,  could  have  caused  that  even  her  son 
should  not  have  died.  Why,  then,  did  she  not  send  to  Caper- 
naum while  he  was  yet  living,  to  entreat  Jesus,  whose  com- 
passion was  equal  to  his  power,  to  come  and  heal  him? 

17.  The  reason  probably  w^as,  the  hope  that  the  illness 
might  not  terminate  in  death.  After  this  calamity  had  taken 
place,  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  the  power  of  Jesus  could 
be  of  any  avail.  Even  Jairus,  when  the  messenger  arrived 
from  his  house,  and  announced  the  death  of  his  only  daughter, 
seems  for  a  moment  to  have  given  up  all  hope,  and  to  have 
considered  her  case  as  beyond  remedy.  Though  the  people  of 
Israel  had  in  former  ages  been  accustomed  to  miracles,  and 
though  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  their  repetition  when 
favoured  with  great  prophets,  the  instances,  in  which,  at  any 
former  period  of  their  history,  persons  truly  dead  had  been 
restored  to  life,  had  been  extremely  few.  The  widow^  of  Nain, 
therefore,  though  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saviour, 
regarded  her  loss  as  irretrievable,  and  continued  to  weep  and 
lament  even  when  the  Lord  of  life  w^as  beside  her.  But  he 
who  came  into  the  world  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  w^hose  works 
of  power  were  works  of  compassion  and  goodness,  was,  unasked, 
about  to  remove  her  distress,  and  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind 
the  time  and  the  place  in  which  his  great  power  should  be  mani- 
fested and  magnified.  Had  Jesus  in  every  instance  Avrought 
miracles  unsolicited,  the  suspicion  might  have  been  suggested 
by  his  enemies,  that  he  selected  the  cases  to  which  his  healing- 
powder  could  reach,  well  knowing  that  it  could  not  extend  to 
all  diseases.  But  though  it  was  necessary,  for  the  proof  of  his 
mission  and  doctrine  in  general,  to  confine  himself  to  those 
who  sought,  or  who  were  disposed  to  seek,  his  miraculous 
interposition,  yet,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  ostentation  or  concert,  he 
readily  showed  his  pity  and  his  power  to  the  distressed,  as  in 
the  case  before  us. 

18.  The  fame  of  our  Lord's  miracles  having  been  now 
greatly  extended,  he  had  himself  become,  wherever  he  went, 
the  object  of  universal  attention.  When  his  intention  of 
leaving  Capernaum  was  known,  he  was  followed  by  a  great 
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multitude.  The  evangelist  informs  us  that  many  of  Lis  dis- 
ciples went  with  him,  and  much  people.  The  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  miracle  which  he  was  about  to  perform  ren- 
dered it  highly  desirable  that  the  witnesses  should  be  numerous, 
and  tliat  many  more  than  his  own  professed  followers  should  be 
present.  As  he  came  nigh  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  place  of  public 
resort  among  the  Jews,  he  and  those  who  accompanied  him 
were  met  by  that  group  of  weeping  mourners  so  admirably 
pictured  in  the  description  of  the  evangelist.  This  meeting 
was  perfectly  casual,  having  taken  place  without  any  pre- 
concert among  the  parties;  and  all  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  especially  the  publicity  with  which  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
unite  in  proving  its  reality  as  an  astonishing  interposition  of 
the  mighty  power  of  God. 

19.  (11.)  The  persons  immediately  concerned  in  this  miracle 
are  thus  mentioned  by  the  evangelist.  "  When  he  came  nigh 
the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out, 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow;  and  much 
people  of  the  city  was  with  her."  The  evangelist,  in  place  of 
describing  the  distressing  emotions  of  the  mother,  leaves  us  to 
infer  the  anguish  of  her  mind  from  the  afflicting  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed.  She  was  a  widow, — thg  person 
carried  out  for  interment  was  her  only  son, — and  her  situation 
was  so  generally  known  to  have  been  painful,  that  it  secured 
for  her  the  sympathy  of  her  townspeople.  The  death  of  an 
only  son  is  regarded  among  every  people  as  a  heavy  affliction; 
but  it  was  bewailed  by  the  Jews  as  almost  the  greatest  earthly 
calamity.  The  peculiar  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  first- 
born, or  upon  the  only  son,  as  the  representative  of  the  family, 
rendered  his  death  a  severe  bereavement,  and  the  source  of  the 
most  poignant  grief.  Hence  the  bitter  penitence  of  the 
awakened  sinner,  when  he  first  beholds  the  cross  of  Christ,  is 
compared  to  the  lamentation  occasioned  by  so  great  a  loss: 
"  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and 
shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  firstborn." 

20.  In  the  case  before  us  the  distress  was  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  mother  was  a  widow.  Her  maternal 
affections  were  still  more  strong,  that  the  only  sou  who  was  their 
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object  was  probably  tbe  stay  and  the  support  of  her  life,  and 
that  Avith  him  were  connected  associations  of  deep  and  holy 
tenderness.  When  death  had  dissevered  the  ties  that  had  bound 
him  to  her  heart, — ties  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
acts  of  maternal  and  the  duties  of  filial  love, — ties  which 
memory  rendered  still  more  pleasing  by  fixing  them  in  the 
view  of  her  mind  Avhile  yet  softened  Avith  sorrow,  and  which 
hope  had  united  to  every  future  prospect  of  enjoyment, — 
when  death  had  broken  ties  such  as  these,  w^as  not  the  path 
to  the  tomb,  in  regard  to  this  widow,  left  solitary  and  sad? 
If  David,  when  told  of  the  death  of  that  son  who  had 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  ex- 
claimed in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  Would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  what  must  have  been  the 
anguish  of  this  widowed  woman,  bereft  of  her  last  earthly 
hope,  as  she  followed  to  the  grave  her  only  son!  It  was 
while  her  silent  tears  bespoke  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow, — 
while  the  wounds  that  had  been  inflicted  were  yet  bleeding, — 
and  while  the  inhabitants  of  Nain,  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded, sympathised  with  her  grief,  that  the  compassionate 
Jesus  approached  and  spoke  to  her  words  of  consolation.  He 
who  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  who  was  tenderly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity,  showed  on  the 
present  occasion  how  deeply  he  was  afl'ected  by  the  mournful 
scene  before  him.  "  When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  com- 
passion on  "her,  and  said  unto  her.  Weep  not."  It  is  probable 
that  the  expectations  of  the  people  were  now  awakened;  as 
those  who  carried  the  bier,  when  he  touched  it,  stood  still. 
They  might  have  had  some  faint  hope  that  Jesus  could  raise 
the  dead ;  and  the  agitated  and  anxious  mind  of  the  widow 
beo-an  to  feel  the  soothing;  influence  of  the  words  of  kindness 
which  flowed  from  his  lips. 

21.  To  attempt  any  amplification  of  the  picture  presented 
to  our  view  in  the  following  language,  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  inimitable  beauty  and  pathos  of  this  passage.  "  And  he 
came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still, 
and  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  And  he 
that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak :  and  he  delivered 
him  to  his  mother."  In  place  of  showing  the  person  who 
had  been  restored  to  life  to  the  surrounding  multitude,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  he  who  had  supreme 
dominion  over  nature,  who  could  with  equal  ease  arrest  the 
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course  of  the  elements  and  the  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
with  a  majesty  and  simplicity  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  he  delivers  the  son,  restored  to  life  and 
health,  to  his  mother.  How  transporting  must  her  emotions 
have  been  at  this  affecting  moment!  To  receive  from  the  dead 
that  only  son  with  whom  all  the  feelings  that  could  interest  her 
heart  had  been  connected,  was  such  relief  as  the  wonder-working 
and  miraculous  power  of  God  alone  could  afford. 

22.  (III.)  This  event  affords  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  Jesus.  It  was  accomplished  at  once 
with  a  compassionate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  mother, 
and  with  the  authority  of  a  person  who  possessed  a  divine 
character.  In  place  of  performing  this  or  any  of  his  miracles, 
like  the  prophets  and  apostles,  in  the  name  of  another,  he 
speaks  in  the  style  of  sovereignty  befitting  the  Lord  of  life 
and  of  the  universe.  He  does  not  stretch  himself  on  the 
corpse  as  Elias  and  Elisha  did  in  regard  to  the  son  of  the 
Shunamite,  and  that  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  but  without  the 
use  of  any  means  he  calls  upon  a  person  truly  dead,  and  he 
hears  his  voice  and  lives !  The  reality  of  his  death  is  attested 
by  the  tears  of  his  mother,  in  the  act  of  following  him  to  the 
tomb,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  mourners  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  The  reality  of  his  restoration  to 
life  is  proved  not  less  fully.  For  the  miracle  was  performed 
not  only  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Nain,  but 
of  the  multitude,  including  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  who 
were  in  attendance  on  our  Lord;  and  who  were  so  awed  and 
impressed  with  this  astonishing  Avork,  that  they  immediately 
conveyed  the  account  of  it  through  the  neighbouring  regions. 
Its  reality,  therefore,  as  a  miraculous  work,  was  attested  by 
numerous  eyewitnesses. 

2.3.  How  exalted  is  the  conception  which  this  single  work 
gives  of  the  mighty  power  of  Jesus  !  The  power  that  can  re- 
store one  person  truly  dead  to  life,  can  raise  from  the  dead 
innumerable  millions.  He  who  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death,  can  at  any  time  enter  the  territories  of  darkness,  and 
reanimate  the  many  myriads  of  many  generations. 

24.  (IV.)  The  effects  which  immediately  resulted  from  this 
miracle  afford  additional  confirmation  of  its  reality.  "  There 
came  a  fear  on  all;  and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  that  a 
great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us ;  and  that  God  hath  visited 
his  people.     And  this  rumour  of  him  went  forth  throughout 
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all  Judea,  and  througliout  all  the  region  round  about."  This 
was  the  mode  of  expression  made  use  of  by  the  Jews  to  denote 
the  Messiah.  Zacharias,  when  alluding  to  the  coming  of  this 
great  Deliverer,  says,  in  similar  language,  that  tlie  Lord  God 
of  Israel  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  and  raised  up  for 
them  an  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David. 
When  John  the  Baptist  sent  messengers  to  ask  Jesus  if  he 
were  really  the  Me.-siah,  the  words  in  which  the  question  is 
proposed  are,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?"  The  people  of  Nain,  therefore,  and  those  who  ac- 
companied our  Lord  from  Capernaum,  appear  now  to  have 
been  convinced  that  Jesus  of  JS^azareth  was  he  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  did  write;  and  their  impression  of  this  fact 
was  so  powerful,  arising  from  the  miracle  Avhich  they  had  seen, 
that  they  spread  the  report  of  it  throughout  all  Judea,  and 
throughout  all  the  region  round  about.  So  deep  and  general 
Avas  the  conviction  produced  by  this  effect  of  divine  power,  that 
John  the  Baptist  heard  of  it  in  prison;  and  anxious  to  be 
released  from  his  confinement,  and  to  be  again  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  sends  a  message,  some- 
M'hat  peevishly,  to  remind  Jesus  indirectly  of  his  present 
situation ;  and  probably  to  suggest  to  him,  that  in  making- 
choice  of  his  apostles,  he  Avho  had  been  his  forerunner  had 
been  overlooked.  He  would  probably  say  to  himself,  "  Might 
not  He  who  has  restored  the  dead  to  life  rescue  me,  if  he  chose, 
from  my  present  confinement?  While  I  am  suffered  to  remain 
in  prison,  others  are  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  are 
appointed  to  reap  the  harvest,  the  seed  of  which  I  have  sown. 
Go  and  remind  Jesus  of  my  situation,  by  asking,  whether  he 
be  indeed  the  Me^siah  promised  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets." 
The  answer  returned  by  our  Saviour  to  this  question  contained 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed in  testimony  of  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and  the 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  his  doctrine. 

25.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  in  the  persons 
raised  from  the  dead  by  our  Lord,  there  was  a  compassionate 
regard  shown  to  the  opei'atiou  of  natural  affection.  Of  the 
three  persons  restored  to  life  during  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
try, one  was  the  only  daughter  of  Jairus;  the  other,  the  only 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary;  and  the  third,  the  only  son  of  a 
widow.  From  which  circumstance  we  learn,  that  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  when  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  near  relations 
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and  friends,  may  be  assured  of  his  sympathy.  He  is  still 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  and  though  his 
designs  in  the  established  course  of  providence  do  not  admit  of 
a  miraculous  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them 
to  life,  he  will  send  strength  and  consolation  into  our  hearts. 
AVere  he  on  earth,  he  would  say  to  such  of  his  followers  as 
thus  mourn,  "  Weep  not."  He  would  direct  their  hopes  to  that 
world  of  rest  and  blessedness,  into  which  neither  sorrow  nor 
death  can  enter;  and  he  would  tell  them,  that  with  such  an 
inheritance  in  view,  the  separations  which  the  last  enemy  now 
makes  among  those  who  are  dear  to  each  other  ought  not  to 
be  lamented  with  extreme  sorrow.  There  is  not  a  sigh  that 
rises  from  their  hearts  but  is  known  and  regarded  by  the 
compassionate  Redeemer;  and  in  having  to  do  with  this  mer- 
ciful High  Priest,  their  very  afflictions  engage  on  their  behalf 
his  sympathy  and  aid.  Though  now  exalted  up  on  high,  he 
still  says  to  them,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither 
be  afraid.  I  have  gone  to  prepare  mansions  for  you  :  and  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also.  Fear  not,  then,  for  I  am  the  First  and 
the  Last,  and  the  Living  One,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  Be  ye  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ON  THE  HESURKECTIO^"  OF  JESUS. 

1 .  Such  is  the  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
in  determining  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  the  whole  cause  may  be  considered  as  resting 
upon  it.  Its  reality  proves  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of 
Christ  by  the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  which 
he  had  delivered.  It  was  a  satisfactory  and  complete  attesta- 
tion of  the  validity  of  his  claims  to  a  divine  mission  and  cha- 
racter; as  it  was  the  seal  of  Heaven  to  every  doctrine  he  had 
taught.  It  was  the  decided  declaration  of  God's  acceptance  of 
that  atoning  sacrifice  by  which  Jesus  finished  transgression, 
made  an  end  of  sin,  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
brought  in  everlasting  righteousness;  and,  consequently,  it 
was  a  proof  of  the  justification  and  safety  of  all  who  receive 
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him  as  their  Saviour.  It  Avas  tlie  preliminary  step  to  his  pos- 
session of  universal  dominion  and  glory;  as  it  is  the  pledge 
and  earnest  to  all  his  followers  of  victory  over  death,  and  of 
a  resurrection  to  everlasting  life.  To  it  both  our  Lord  and 
his  apestles  appealed  as  the  test  of  his  divine  mission,  and  as 
the  great  fact  by  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  deter- 
mined. "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  wit- 
nesses of  God ;  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised 
up  Christ. — If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are 
jet  in  your  sins.  Then  they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  are  perished."'" 

2.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
not  only  important  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  as  indis- 
pensable to  its  divine  authority  If  Jesus  had  not  foretold 
his  own  resurrection,  and  appealed  to  it  as  the  test  of  his 
veracity,  his  followers  would  have  regarded  him  as  a  prophet 
mighty  in  word  and  in  deed,  though  he  had  never  returned  from 
the  grave :  but  having  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  and  having  rested  the  truth  of  his  declaration 
on  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  predictions  regarding  his  resur- 
rection, his  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  was  essential 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  God :  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  his  character  even  as  a  prophet,  so  it 
was  a  sufficient  attestation  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God.  No- 
thing short  of  this  event  could  have  proved  any  of  his  claims 
to  be  well-founded ;  but  its  actual  occurrence  is  the  seal  of 
Heaven  to  the  truth  of  them  all. 

3.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  notice  the  circumstances 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  as  stated  by  the  evangelists. 
Secondly,  the  indirect  or  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  this  event.  Thirdly,  the  positive  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  fact,  and  their  competency  as  witnesses.  Fourthly,  the 
grounds  we  have  for  relying  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
truth  of  their  testimony. 

4.  (I.)  We  are  to  notice  the  circumstances  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  These  are  presented  to  our  view  in  the  artless 
narratives  of  four  historians,  whose  testimony  is  not  the  less 
valuable  that  they  were  Christians,  and  were  sincerely  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  they  relate. 

5.  Our  Lord,  after  he  had  previously  endured  extreme  suf- 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  20—20. 
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ferings,  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  He  expired 
six  hours  after  he  had  been  railed  to  the  tree;  but  as  if  to  put 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  his  death  out  of  all  doubt,  one  of 
the  soldiers  drove  a  spear  into  his  side,  and  immediately  blood 
and  water  flowed  out  of  it, — "a  physical  demonstratioji  that 
death  had  for  some  time  taken  place."  As  he  was  led  out  to 
be  crucified,  we  are  informed  that  a  great  company  of  his 
friends  and  acquaiutance  followed  bewailing  and  lamenting 
hira.  Among  the  persons  who  stood  by  his  cross,  were  his 
mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  whom  the  beloved  disciple  took  to  his  own  house,  re- 
mained till  the  supernatural  darkness  was  over,  and  till  our 
Lord  yielded  up  the  spirit.  After  he  had  been  laid  in  the 
tomb,  and  the  great  stone  had  been  rolled  to  its  door,  the  two 
Marys  still  waited  at  the  sepulchre,  and  sat  over  against  it. 
They,  in  concert  with  other  pious  women,  agreed  to  embalm 
their  Lord's  body  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day;  and  while, 
with  that  view,  they  made  whatever  preparation  they  could 
during  that  evening,  they  rested  on  the  Sabbath  according  to 
the  commandment. 

6.  But  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  unmindful  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  were  busily  employed  in  waiting  upon  Pilate  to  ob- 
tain a  guard  to  watch  the  sepulchre,  lest,  as  they  alleged,  his 
disciples  should  come  by  night  and  steal  away  the  body,  and 
say  unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.  "  Pilate  said 
unto  them,  Ye  have  a  watch,  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as 
ye  can.  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing 
the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch."  Everything  connected  with 
the  sepulchre  was  thus  as  secure  as  they  could  render  it,  and 
in  this  state  it  remained  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  But 
on  the  following  morning,  rather  before  the  dawn  of  day,  or 
as  it  began  to  dawn,  there  was  a  great  earthquake :  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the-  door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  counte- 
nance was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow;  and 
for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men. 
In  the  meantime  the  Holy  One  of  God  arose,  in  a  manner 
which  no  one  of  the  evangelists  offers  to  describe.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  guard,  recovering  themselves  somewhat,  went  into 
the  city,  and  some  of  them  proceeded  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,   and  related  what   had  taken  place:  they,  when  they 
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had  taken  counsel  together,  gave  large  money  unto  the  sol- 
diers, saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  niglit,  and  stole 
him  away  while  we  slept:  and  if  this  come  to  the  governor's 
ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you.  So  they  took  the 
money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught. 

7.  Ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at  the  sepulchre,  and 
not  even  knowing  that  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been 
appointed  to  Match  it,  the  two  Marys,  together  with  Salome 
the  wife  of  Zebedee,  set  out  at  the  earliest  dawn  to  go  to  the 
sepulchre,  intending  to  begin  the  preparations  for  embalming 
the  body,  according  to  the  customs  of  their  country.  As  they 
approached  they  said  among  themselves,  "  Who  shall  roll  us 
away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?"  But  when 
they  were  so  near  as  to  look  forward,  they  saw  that  the  stone 
was  already  rolled  away,  and  that  the  entrance  of  the  tomb 
was  open.  This  unexpected  appearance  naturally  produced 
various  emotions  in  the  minds  of  these  pious  Avomen.  Mary 
ilagdalene,  anxious  and  alarmed,  hastened  away  to  tell  Peter 
and  John  what  she  had  seen,  and  the  fears  which,  in  conse- 
quence, she  entertained.  But  the  other  Mary  and  Salome 
remaining  behind,  drew  still  nearer  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and,  looking  within,  they  saw  the  angel  whose  aAvful  majesty 
had  terrified  the  guard.  The  heavenly  messenger  appeared  to 
them  like  a  youth  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  sitting  upon 
the  stone  on  the  right  side  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb.  "  He 
said  unto  them.  Fear  not  ye ;  for  1  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus, 
who  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here ;  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And  go  quickly,  and 
tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead  :  and  behold  he 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee:  lo,  I  have  told  you."  They, 
under  the  influence  of  surprise,  fear,  and  joy,  departed  quickly 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  did  run  to  bring  his  disciples  word. 

8.  In  the  meantime,  though  it  was  yet  early,  Mary  Magd^ 
lene  proceeded  a  second  time  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  accompanied 
by  Peter  and  John.  These  disciples,  in  their  anxiety  and 
eagerness,  hastened  to  the  sepulchre.  John  arriving  first, 
stooped  down,  and  looking  in  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying,  yet 
went  he  not  in.  But  Peter,  not  satisfied  with  looking  into  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay,  entered,  and  carefully  examined  it. 
In  addition  to  what  his  companion  had  seen,  he  made  the 
remarkable  observation  that  the  napkin  which  had  been  about 
his  head  was  not  lying  loosely  about,  but  v/as  wrapped  together 
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in  a  place  by  itself,  a  circumstance  which  showed  the  calm  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  our  Lord  had  left  the  mansion  of 
the  dead.  John  followed  into  the  tomb,  and  was  confirmed  in 
his  belief  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  there.  For  as  yet 
neither  of  tliem  understood  the  Scripture,  that  he  must  rise 
again  from  the  dead.  Then  these  two  disciples,  meditating  on 
the  wondrous  things  which  they  had  seen,  returned  to  their 
own  dwellings. 

9.  But  Mary  tarried  behind,  and  stood  without  at  the 
sepulchre  weeping :  this  humble  penitent,  deeply  sensible  that 
much  had  been  forgiven  her,  loved  much.  She  had  followed  to 
Calvary  that  divine  Teacher  from  whose  lips  she  had  so  often 
heard  the  words  of  consolation ;  depressed  and  sorrowful,  she 
had  already  been  twice  at  his  sepulchre,  though  it  was  yet 
early;  and  now  she  remained  beside  it  inconsolable  and  alone. 
As  she  wept,  "  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head  and 
the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They 
asked  her  why  she  wept :  she  saith  unto  them.  Because  they 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  tliey  have 
laid  him."  Her  feelings  were  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  object 
of  her  pursuit,  that  the  presence  of  angels  neither  surprised 
nor  satisfied  her;  and  her  reverential  regard,  her  ardent 
affection,  would  not  allow  her  to  dry  her  tears,  nor  to  return 
to  her  home,  till  she  had  found  her  Lord.  Her  fellow-disciples 
had  left  her :  even  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  had  retired 
from  the  tomb  of  Jesus ;  but  she,  as  though  the  world  were 
a  solitude  to  her  without  her  Saviour,  remained  at  his  sepulchre 
weeping.  This  persevering  adherence  to  Christ  was  by  him 
peculiarly  honoured,  for  she  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  to  see  the  Lord  Jesus  after  his  resurrection. 

10.  "When  Mary  had  told  the  angels  the  reason  of  her 
sorrow,  she  turned  herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus,  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou?  Whom  seekest  thou?  She,  supposing  him 
to  be  the  overseer  of  the  ojrounds,  declined  looking  at  him 
attentively,  but  said,  Sir,  if  'thou  hast  carried  him  away,  tell 
me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  up.  In  her 
distress  and  agitation,  she  does  not  even  name  the  object  of  her 
pursuit  to  this  unknown  person;  but  as  if  the  thoughts  of 
others  must  have  been  occupied  like  her  own,  she  speaks  as 
though  the  cause  of  her  grief  were  well  known.     But  when 
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she  heard  Jesus  address  her,  "Mary!"  with  his  accustomed  kindy 
ness  of  voice  and  tone,  she  looked,  and  knew  her  Lord.  Deeply 
affected  by  a  discovery  so  unexpected,  she  could  only  say,  "  Mr 
Master  and  Teacher!"  and,  overcome  with  feelings  of  wonde. 
and  joy,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  to  embrace  them  and  to  adore  him 
"  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended 
to  my  Father;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and 
your  God."  The  meaning  of  our  Lord  by  this  gentle  prohi- 
bition was,  that  Mary  should  not  at  that  time  stay  to  pay  him 
homage,  as  an  opportunity  would  afterwards  be  given  her  for 
doing  so,  but  that  without  delay  she  should  hasten  to  his 
disciples,  and  bear  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Mary,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  her 
Lord,  departed,  and  told  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her. 

11.  It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists,  that 
her  friends,  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  who  had  accompanied 
her  the  first  time  to  the  sepulchre,  had,  on  their  return,  tarried 
in  some  retired  place  by  the  way.  Before  they  had  well  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  and  agitation  occasioned  by  the  scenes 
which  they  had  Avitnessed,  Jesus  presented  himself  to  them  and 
said,  "  All  hail :  and  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and 
worshipped  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid: 
go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall 
they  see  me."  This  was  the  second  appearance  of  Christ  after 
his  resurrection. 

12.  Besides  these  three  pious  women,  there  were  other 
females,  believers  and  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
had  accompanied  him  out  of  Galilee.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chusa,  an  officer  in  the  household  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  They  also,  according  to  their  agreement  before  the 
Sabbath,  went  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  other  women.  On  their 
arrival  they  found,  of  course,  the  stone  removed.  They  entered 
into  the  tomb,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  not  there.  While  amazed  and  perplexed  at  what  had 
happened,  the  two  angels  who  had  been  seen  by  the  other 
women  appeared  close  by  them  in  shining  garments;  and  as 
they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth,  they 
said  unto  them,  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen :  remember  how  he  spake  unto  you 
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when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  The  Son  of  Man  must  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and 
the  third  day  rise  again.  And  they  remembered  his  words, 
and  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  unto 
the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest." 

13.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  Peter  went  a  second  time 
to  the  sepulchre,  again  explored  the  tomb,  and  beheld  the  linen 
clothes  laid  by  themselves,  and  departed,  wondering  in  himself 
at  that  which  had  come  to  pass.  While  meditating  on  what 
had  occurred,  his  Lord  appeared  unto  him.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  interview  are  not  made  known  to  us.  It 
was  the  third  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  first  to  any  of  his 
apostles. 

14.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  of  his  disciples 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Emmaus,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  They  talked  together  by  the  way  on  the  subject 
that  most  deeply  affected  their  hearts.  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  while  they  communed  together  and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself 
drew  near,  and  went  with  them.  But  their  eyes  were  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What 
manner  of  communications  are  these  that  ye  have  one  to 
another,  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad?  And  the  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Cleopas,  answering  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  only 
a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days?  And  he  said  unto  them, 
What  things  ?  And  they  said  unto  him.  Concerning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  in  word 
before  God  and  all  the  people :  and  how  the  chief  priests  and 
our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  have 
crucified  him.  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel ;  and  beside  all  this,  to-day  is  the  third 
day  since  these  things  were  done.  Yea,  and  certain  women 
also  of  our  company  made  us  astonished,  which  were  early  at 
the  sepulchre;  and  when  they  found  not  his  body,  they  came, 
saying.  That  they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said 
that  he  was  alive.  And  certain  of  them  which  were  with  us 
went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  it  even  as  the  women  had 
said ;  but  him  they  saw  not.  Then  He  said  unto  them,  0  fools, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ! 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suff'ered  these  things,  and  to  enter 
into  his  glory?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the   Scriptures  the  things 
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concerning  himself.  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village 
M'hither  they  went,  and  he  made  as  though  he  would  have 
gone  further;  but  they  constrained  him,  saying,  Abide  with 
us,  for  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent.  And 
he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat 
at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake, 
and  gave  to  them.  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  him,  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."  This  was  the 
fourth  appearance  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrection. 

15.  The  two  disciples,  filled  with  joy  in  recollecting  how 
their  hearts  burned  within  them  while  he  talked  to  them  by 
the  way,  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures,  could  not  delay 
to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  their  brethren.  They  rose 
up  the  same  hour,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the 
eleven  gathered  together,  and  them  that  were  with  them. 
They  immediately  received  the  joyful  news  from  the  assembled 
disciples,  that  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed,  and  had  appeared 
unto  Simon  Peter;  while  the  two  in  their  turn  related  M'hat 
had  occurred  to  themselves ;  what  things  were  done  in  the  way, 
and  how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.  While 
they  were  conversing  on  this  deeply  interesting  topic,  and 
while  the  doors  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  met  were 
shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  presented  himself  to  them, 
stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  "  Peace  be  unto  you. 
But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts'?  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me  and  see, 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And 
when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet.  And  Avhile  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered, 
he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  here  any  meaf?  And  they  gave 
him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb.  And  he 
took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet 
with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms 
concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  understanding,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them, 
Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suff'er,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
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nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things.  And  behold  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father 
upon  you;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high."  * 

IG.  This  was  the  fifth  appearance  of  our  Lord  on  the  very 
day  of  his  resurrection.  On  this  occasion  he  showed  himself 
to  a  considerable  number  of  his  friends,  whom  he  invited  to 
feel  and  touch  him,  to  observe  his  hands  and  feet  which  had 
been  pierced,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  of  his  corporal  reality. 
Thomas,  who  had  been  absent  during  this  deeply  interesting- 
interview  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  came  in  immediately 
after;  and  when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord, 
he  persisted  in  refusing  his  assent,  and  declared  that  nothing 
less  than  the  evidence  of  his  senses  could  satisfy  him; — '-'Except 
I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his 
side,  I  will  not  believe."  His  Lord  condescended  to  give  to 
this  apostle  the  very  evidence  which  he  demanded.  On  the 
following  first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples  being  met,  and 
Thomas  with  them,  Jesus  came,  the  doors  being  shut,  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you.  Addressing 
himself  to  Thomas,  he  showed  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
expressions  which  he  had  formerly  uttered,  and  of  his  un- 
reasonable disbelief.  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my 
hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side; 
and  be  not  disbelieving,  but  believing.  Thomas  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God!"  This  was.  the  sixth 
time  that  Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection. 

17.  The  feast  which  had  brought  the  followers  of  Christ 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  being  now  over,  they  returned  home 
encouraged  by  the  promise  of  seeing  their  Lord  soon  after 
their  arrival.  While  seven  of  them  were  together,  engaged  in 
their  occupation  of  fishers,  Jesus  shoAved  himself  unto  them  at 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  On  this  occasion,  after  much  familiar  con- 
versation, Jesus  saith  unto  them,  "  Come  and  dine.  And  he 
took  bread  and  gave  them,  and  fish  likewise.  So,  when  they 
had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea, 
Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed 
my  lambs.  When  this  question  was  asked  a  third  time,  Peter 
was  grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest 
*  Luke  xxiv.  3G— 50. 
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thou  me?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Feed  my  sheep.  He  afterwards  signified  unto  him  by  what 
death  he  should  glorify  God.  And  when  he  had  spoken  this, 
he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me."  This,  as  John  calls  it,  was 
the  third  time  he  had  appeared  to  the  body  of  his  apostles, 
but  it  was  his  seventh  appearance  since  his  resurrection, 

18.  Afterwards,  pursuant  to  a  previous  notice  which  had 
been  given  by  an  express  appointment  of  Christ  to  his  disciples 
generally,  a  very  numerous  meeting  was  held  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee,  at  which  Jesus  was  present.  There  were  between 
five  and  six  hundred  brethren  assembled  on  this  occasion ;  the 
majority  of  whom  were  living,  and  appealed  to  as  Avitnesses, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  w^as  at  this  time  that  Jesus  gave  com- 
mission to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature: — "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."  This  appearance  of  Christ  to  this  large 
assembly  of  chosen  witnesses  was  his  eighth  after  his  resur- 
rection. 

19.  His  ninth  appearance  was  to  the  apostle  James,  probably 
in  Galilee;  but  Scripture  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the 
particular  time  and  circumstances. 

20.  It  is  very  probable  that  Jesus  had  many  interviews  with 
his  disciples  which  are  not  recorded;  for  we  are  taught  that 
"  he  showed  himself  alive  to  his  chosen  witnesses,  after  his 
sufferings,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  by  them 
through  the  period  of  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

21.  But  the  tenth  and  last  appearance  of  Christ  aftes  he 
was  risen,  according  to  the  Scripture  record,  was  at  Jerusalem. 
It  took  place  about  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  Avhen  his 
disciples  again  came  up  from  Galilee  to  observe  the  approach- 
ing feast  of  Pentecost.  This  interview  was  of  considerable 
length,  and  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  must 
have  been  deeply  affecting  and  interesting.  Being  assembled 
together  with  them,  Jesus  "commanded  them  that  they  should 
not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the 
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Father,  ■which,  saith  he,  ye  have  lieard  of  me.  For  John 
truly  baptized  with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.  Ye  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  While 
conversinoj  with  them  in  this  endearinp-  and  instructive  man- 
ner,  he  conducted  them  for  the  last  time  to  Bethany, — a  s{)ot 
associated  in  their  minds  with  tender  and  sacred  recollections. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  formerly  met  by  the  multitudes  who 
accompanied  him  M'ith  their  hosannas  to  Jerusalem, — that  he 
had  often  retired  for  prayer  with  his  disciples  : — it  was  here 
he  endured  that  agony  in  which  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood : — it  was  here  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  disciples,  forsaken  by  the  rest,  and  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinners.  Having  reached  this  interesting  place  in 
the  company  of  his  faithful  friends  and  followers,  "  he  lifted 
up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass  while 
he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven.  And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven,  as 
he  went  up,  behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel; 
who  said.  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven?  This  same  Jesus  who  is  taken  up  from  you  into  hea- 
ven, shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven.     Then  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy." 

22.  Such  is  the  history  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  of 
his  various  appearances,  according  to  the  narratives  of  the 
evangelists,  after  that  event.  While  each  of  these  four  nar- 
ratives exhibits  the  great  outlines  of  the  story,  they  vary  as 
to  minuter  matters,  because  each  writer  describes  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  in  his  own  particular  way,  and 
because  each  had  smaller  circumstances  to  mention  which  the 
others  omitted.  After  a  careful  comparison  they  are  seen  most 
perfectly  to  harmonize ;  and  this  undesigned  and  complete 
agreement  leaves  on  the  mind  the  strongest  conviction  of  honest 
and  independent  narration. 

23.  (II.)  I  am  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  for  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  resurrection. 
Of  this  nature  we  may  consider  the  unquestionable  fact,  that 
Jesus  often  intimated,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  that  he 
should  rise  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day.  That  he  did  so, 
and  that  his  prediction  was  well  known  to  his  enemies,  is 
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demonstrated  by  tlie  conduct  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  re- 
quested a  guard  from  Pilate  to  watch  the  sepulchre,  and  who 
assigned  as  the  reason  for  presenting  this  petition  that  Jesus 
had  said,  that  after  three  days  he  should  rise  from  the  grave. 
But  if  Jesus  had  not  been  conscious  of  a  divine  character,  and 
if  he  had  not  known  that  he  possessed  almighty  power  to 
verify  his  prediction ;  why  should  he  have  foretold  his  own 
resurrection?  Why  should  he  have  directed  the  eyes  of  friends 
and  foes  to  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  to  be  laid,  and  have 
appealed  to  his  rising  out  of  it  on  the  third  day  as  the  test  of 
his  veracity?  If  he  had  not  been  divinely  commissioned  by 
God,  this  was  au  effectual  method  to  detect  and  to  terminate 
imposture.  What  impostor  would  have  recourse  to  it,  unless 
he  were  under  the  influence  of  the  most  violent  enthusiasm, 
or  of  imbecility  of  mind? 

24.  But  these  are  properties  which  even  his  enemies  cannot 
ascribe  to  the  blessed  Jesus.  The  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
and  his  manner  of  teaching  them,  show  that  he  was  elevated 
far  above  these  human  infirmities.  The  discourses  which  he 
delivered,  so  full  of  divine  wisdom,  and  so  accordant  with  the 
most  enlightened  reason,  prove  that  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  His  having  repeatedly  foretold  his  own  resurrection, 
and  his  having  appealed  to  it  as  the  test  of  the  truth  of  his 
declarations,  furnish  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
reality  of  the  event ;  "  such  a  presumption  as,  had  it  been  con- 
nected with  any  common  fact,  would  have  gained  for  it  almost 
universal  credit." 

25.  Further,  the  fact  that  at  the  precise  time  which  Jesus 
specified,  his  body  was  not,  by  the  confession  of  all  who  had 
access  to  know,  to  be  found  in  the  sepulchre  in  which  it  had 
been  laid,  although  the  most  effectual  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  removal,  furnishes  powerful  presump- 
tive evidence  for  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  We  have 
seen  that  by  the  testimony  of  the  women  who  went  from  the 
city  to  embalm  the  body;  of  the  disciples  who  afterwards 
entered  the  tomb ;  and  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  placed  as 
a  guard  over  it,  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  in  the  sepulchre. 
This  fact  being  absolutely  certain,  the  only  inquiry  is,  in  what 
manner  it  was  removed;  whether  by  his  disciples,  as  his  ene- 
mies alleged;  or  whether,  as  the  Gospels  affirm,  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

26.  That  the  former  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case, 
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is  demonstrably  proved.  Tlie  rulers  of  the  Jews,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  procured  from  Pilate  a  band  of  Roman 
soldiers  to  watch  the  sepulchre;  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
rigorous  discipline,  and  to  all  the  hardships  of  the  military 
life,  upon  whom  the  friends  of  Jesus,  had  they  been  inclined, 
were  not  in  a  situation  successfully  to  make  an  attack.  Such 
a  design  was  never  imputed  to  them.  The  soldiers  who  fled 
in  terror  from  the  sepulchre,  and  who  told  what  had  hap- 
pened, alleged  no  such  thing.  How  did  the  Jewish  authorities 
conduct  themselves  when  the  guard  came  to  them  in  such  cir- 
cumstances? Did  they  show  by  their  indignation  that  they 
really  believed  that  the  military  had  been  unfaithful  by  falling 
asleep?  Did  they  represent  the  guilt  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
governor,  and  procure  the  punishment  of  men  who  had  neg- 
lected their  duty,  and  disappointed  them?  Did  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  take  the  course  which  fraud  and  fear  alone  could 
have  dictated?  Did  they  not  prevail  on  the  guard  by  bribery, 
and  by  assurance  of  protection  from  punishment,  to  publish  a 
silly  and  palpable  untruth,  that  they  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
that  while  they  were  in  this  state  the  disciples  had  stolen 
away  the  body? 

27.  This  story  was  silly  as  well  as  untrue ;  for  if  all  the 
soldiers  were  asleep,  as  it  alleged,  how  could  they  know  who» 
carried  off  the  body,  or  in  what  manner  this  was  done?  Nor 
will  the  difficulty  be  lessened  by  supposing  that  one  of  them 
might  have  been  awake;  for  in  this  case  he  would  have 
awakened  his  companions  at  the  approach  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  design  would  thus  have  been  frustrated.  But,  in  truth, 
it  was  morally  impossible  that,  with  the  habits  and  discipline 
of  the  Roman  military,  sixty  soldiers  upon  watch,  who  were 
certain  that  a  neglect  of  duty  would  be  punished  by  death, 
should  all,  at  the  same  moment,  fall  asleep.  Or,  even  if  such 
a  thing  had  been  possible,  how  could  the  disciples  have  fore- 
seen it  so  as  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity? 
They  had  all  forsaken  their  Master  and  fled.  His  death  had 
filled  their  hearts  with  sorrow  and  despondency;  and  they 
were  as  unable  as  they  were  disinclined  to  execute  the  despe- 
rate task  which  the  Pharisees  through  fear  represented  them 
as  having  accomplished. 

28.  How  did  these  same  Jewish  authorities  conduct  them- 
selves, in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  the  presence 
of  those  very  disciples  respecting  whom  they  attempted,  by 
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fraudulent  means,  to  put  this  inconsistent  and  incredible 
story  into  circulation?  The  apostles  boldly  and  fearlessly 
accused  them  as  the  murderers  of  Jesus,  and  asserted  that  God 
had  raised  him  up.  Did  their  judges  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
calculated  to  show  to  others  that  they  were  conscious  of  being 
innocent  of  so  grave  a  charge?  Or  did  they  attempt  to  deny 
the  reality  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  by  so  much  as  even 
alluding  to  the  ridiculous  falsehood  which  they  bribed  the 
soldiers  to  repeat?  On  the  contrary,  they  admit  the  truth  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  declarations.  Do  they  not 
virtually  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  when  they  accuse  the  apostles  of  an  intention 
to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  them?  For,  if  his  body  was 
not  raised  from  the  dead,  according  to  his  prediction,  he  was 
an  impostor,  and  the  Jewish  rulers  were  so  far  from  being 
guilty,  on  this  supposition,  that  they  merely  performed  their 
duty.  The  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood  could  not  possibly  rest 
on  them,  nor,  to  use  their  own  language,  be  brought  upon 
them  by  the  apostles,  nor  by  any  others.  All  this  they  per- 
fectly knew;  and,  therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  they  could  not  have  used  this  phra- 
seology. Their  whole  conduct  is  that  of  persons  conscious  of 
guilt,  and  who  knew  that  they  were  incapable  of  denying  the 
truth  of  the  apostles'  affirmations.  This  consciousness  of 
wrong  made  them  feel  and  act  like  cowards.  They  were  forced 
to  listen  on  their  judgment-seat  to  the  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection, declare  the  reality  of  that  event,  and  avow  it  to  be 
their  purpose  to  persevere  in  defiance  of  all  earthly  authority 
in  publishing  their  testimony.  "  "We  ought,"  say  they,  "  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up 
Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God 
exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for 
to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we 
are  his  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him.  "When  they 
heard  that,  they  were  cut  to  the  heart." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ox   THE    RESURRECTIOIS-   OF   JESTJS. 


1.  Having  attended  to  the  circumstances  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  as  stated  by  the  evangelists,  and  also  to  the  indirect 
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and  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this  event,  ue 
are  now  to  consider, — 

2.  (in.)  The  positive  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  and  their  competency  as  witnesses.  Jesus  did 
not  appear  to  all  the  Jews  after  he  rose  from  the  dead;  "for 
not  to  all  the  people  was  he  shown  alive  after  his  sufferings, 
but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God;  to  us,"  says  the  apostle 
Peter,  "  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  hira  after  that  he  arose 
from  the  dead."  Though  the  period  that  intervened  between 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  was  only  forty  days, 
the  number  of  persons  who  saw  him,  and  who  conversed  with 
him  in  the  course  of  that  time,  was  much  greater  than,  from 
a  cursory  view  of  the  Gospels,  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Besides 
the  soldiers  who  fled  in  consternation  into  the  city, — the 
women  w^ho  went  early  to  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body, 
— and  the  disciples  who  followed, — there  were  many  others 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  His  re- 
turn to  Galilee,  where  he  had  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
life,  was  partly  for  the  purpose,  as  is  highly  probable,  of  giving 
to  many  persons  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  that  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed. 
"We  are  assured  by  the  apostle  Paul  that  he  was  there  seen  by 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  living,  and  appealed  to  as  witnesses  when  this 
declaration  was  made.* 

3,  But  it  has  often  been  asked.  Why  he  did  not  appear 
publicly  to  the  Jews,  and  thus  give  ocular  demonstration  of 
his  almighty  power?  Why  did  he  not  manifest  himself  to  the 
people  openly  after  his  resurrection  as  well  as  before  it?  The 
reasons  of  his  declining  to  do  so  are  obvious,  and  completely 
satisfactory  to  any  person  who  calmly  reflects  upon  them. 
Without  adverting  to  the  very  different  circumstances  in 
which  the  Saviour  was  placed  during  his  humiliation,  prior 
to  his  rising  from  the  dead,  and  those  in  which  he  appeared 
after  that  event,  when  his  glorification  was  begun;  and  with- 
out considering  the  dignity  and  propriety  due  to  his  new 
situation,  it  is  clear  that  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity would,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  be  weakened,  rather 
than  strengthened,  by  such  an  exposure.  If  the  Jewish  rulers, 
and  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  had  persisted  in  their  un- 
belief, as  is  probable  they  would,  may  we  not  be  assured  that 

*  1  Cor.  XY.  5-10. 
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unbelievers  in  after-ages  Avould  adduce  the  circumstance  as 
a  plea  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  yielded  to  conviction,  and  had  universally 
received  the  Saviour  as  risen  from  the  dead,  -would  it  not  have 
been  alleged  that  a  coalition  had  taken  place  between  Jesus 
and  his  former  opponents?  A  suspicion  might  thus  have  been 
excited  which  we  could  not  have  removed ;  and  we  should 
have  wanted  '*  that  guarantee  against  the  possibility  of  a  deep- 
laid  plan  to  deceive,  which  w^e  now  derive  from  the  deter- 
mined hostility  of  the  persons  who  occupied  the  seats  of  au- 
thority, and  who  had  both  every  motive  and  every  means  to 
detect  a  fraudulent  scheme  if  it  had  existed."  Besides,  may  it 
not  on  good  grounds  be  maintained,  that  the  Jewish  nation, 
who  had  resisted  the  evidence  which  had  so  amply  been  fur- 
nished them  of  the  divine  character  and  mission  of  Christ,  had 
no  claim  to  expect  that  additional  proofs  should  have  been 
presented  to  them?  What  reason  was  there  to  expect  that 
these  additional  proofs  would  have  been  more  effectual  in 
leading  them  to  the  obedience  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  than  the  former?  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead." 

4.  To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  supposing  our  Lord 
had  shown  himself  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  that  they 
had  borne  testimony  to  the  fact,  still  it  w^ould  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  have  had  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  those  W'ho 
were  most  familiar  with  him,  and  who,  because  they  knew  him 
intimately,  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  his  identity. 
As  then  the  testimony  of  his  disciples  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  any  more  remote  testimony,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  want  of  what  must  have 
leaned  upon  it;  and  that  the  testimony  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  respecting  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  is  the 
most  proper  that  could  be  given  to  prove  to  all  future  gene- 
rations the  reality  of  that  event. 

5.  The  apostles,  together  with  the  numerous  Christian  dis- 
ciples who  saw  our  Lord  after  he  was  risen,  bore  decided  and 
uniform  testimony  to  this  fact:  this  constituted  the  chief 
theme  of  their  ministry,  which  they  exhibited  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  religion  which 
they  taught,  and  of  the  safety  of  all  who  truly  embraced  it. 
"  For  I  delivered   unto   you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also 
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received,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  '-'liow  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures : 
and  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve :  after  that, 
he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen 
asleep.  After  that  he  was  seen  of  James ;  then  of  all  the 
apostles.  And,  last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  one  born 
out  of  due  time."  The  apostle  Peter,  addressing  the  Jewish 
rulers,  said,  "  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  de- 
sired a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you;  and  killed  the 
Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead;  whereof 
we  are  witnesses. — Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by 
him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become 
the  head  of  the  corner."* 

6.  The  nature  of  this  fact  was  such  that  they  were  perfectly 
capable  of  ascertaining  its  reality.  It  was  a  question  not  of 
fancy  or  opinion,  but  of  the  plainest  matter  of  fact,  which 
required  only  the  exercise  of  the  senses  of  sight,  and  hearing, 
and  touch,  and  which  left  no  room  for  mistake.  It  was  an 
event,  the  reality  of  which  they  ascertained,  not  from  the 
relation  of  others,  but  by  their  own  senses ;  and  not  on  one 
occasion  only,  but  at  several  times,  and  at  different  places. 
They  testified  to  the  world  that  they  had  often  seen  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection;  that  he  often  associated  with  them  as  he 
formerly  had  done  during  the  forty  days  before  his  ascension 
into  heaven ;  that  he  familiarly  conversed  with  them,  and  in- 
structed and  directed  them  in  reference  to  their  future  conduct. 
They  declared  that  he  furnished  them  with  every  desirable 
opportunity,  and  with  all  necessary  means,  for  becoming  fully 
assured  of  his  identity;  that,  to  convince  them  of  this,  he 
recalled  to  their  memories  intimations  which  he  had  formerly 
given  of  his  death  and  resurrection;  that  he  even  invited  them 
to  examine  the  marks  left  by  the  nails  with  which  he  had  been 
fixed  to  the  cross ;  and  to  put  their  hand  upon  the  scar  made 
by  the  spear  with  which  his  side  had  been  pierced.  It  was 
not  one  person,  but  many  who  saw  him  :  they  saw  him  not  only 
separately,  but  together ;  not  only  by  night,  but  by  day  ;  not  at 
*  Acts  iii.  iv. 
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a  distance,  but  near;  not  once,  but  several  times :  they  not  only 
saw  him,  but  touched  him,  conversed  with  him,  ate  with  him, 
examined  his  person  to  satisfy  their  doubts.  These  particulars 
are  decisive. 

7.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
this  kind  which  were  given  to  the  apostles,  were  more  nume- 
rous than  were  necessary  for  their  own  individual  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But  it  was  highly 
expedient  and  proper  that  they  Avho  were  to  be  the  accredited 
witnesses  of  this  event  to  all  succeeding  ages,  should,  for  the 
sake  of  others  who  were  to  believe  on  their  testimony,  have 
been  furnished  with  the  most  abundant  evidence,  even  more 
than  the  most  scrupulous  could  reasonably  ask.  It  was  fit  that 
the  grounds  of  their  belief  should  have  been  such  as  would  be 
most  con^dncing  to  others,  and  as  would  leave  them  without 
excuse  if  they  continued  unbelieving.  For  this  purpose  the 
apostles  had  it  in  their  power  to  testify  to  mankind,  not 
merely  of  what  had  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
at  the  sepulchre  of  their  Lord,  but  that  they  had  often  seen 
him  after  his  resurrection,  that  they  had  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  of  sight,  and  hearing,  and  touch,  that  he  was  really  their 
Master,  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  familiarly  con- 
versing with  him  during  the  period  of  forty  days. 

8.  On  the  supposition  of  their  veracity,  they  must  have  had 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  which  they  gave  tes- 
timony. They  had  accompanied  the  Saviour  during  several 
years ;  his  appearance,  voice,  manner,  and  doctrines  were  fami- 
liar to  them,  and  they  were  therefore  able  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  to  distinguish  him  from  a  stranger.  He  manifested 
himself  to  them  not  in  darkness  but  in  open  day ;  not  once 
only  but  often;  and  if  we  will  allow  them  to  have  possessed 
the  corporeal  senses  which  are  common  to  man,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  not  to  have  known  with  certainty  whether  Jesus 
rose. 

9.  They  could  not  have  been  deceived  through  the  influence 
of  a  predisposition  to  believe  his  resurrection;  for  no  such 
prepossession  existed  in  their  minds.  On  the  contrary,  their 
opinions  and  prejudices  were  so  strong  on  the  other  side,  that 
they  had  failed  to  understand  the  prophetic  intimations  which 
our  Lord  had  uttered.  They  looked  for  a  glorious  Messiah, 
but  it  was  not  to  suffer  and  die,  and  rise  from  the  dead.  They 
expected  him  to  subdue  the  nations  under  Jewish  control;  and 
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were  confident  that  they  themselves  would  be  elevated  to  dig- 
nity and  splendour  at  his  court.  This  bias  was  constantly 
showing  its  ascendancy  over  their  minds  during  their  attend- 
ance on  the  ministry  of  Christ;  and  that  it  remained  till  the 
ascension  of  their  Lord,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  had 
heard  and  witnessed,  is  manifest  from  their  asking  him  at  the 
last  interview  which  they  had  with  him  upon  earth,  Wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  Though  he 
had  often,  in  the  plainest  language,  predicted  his  death,  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  their  Master  would  really 
die;  and  on  one  occasion,  Peter,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
ventured  to  express  their  feelings  on  this  subject:  "Be  it  far 
from  thee,  Lord;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee."* 

10.  Nor  were  they  less  incredulous  with  regard  to  his  re- 
surrection. They  were  reluctant  to  give  credit  to  the  testimony 
to  this  fact :  and  it  is  plain,  that  they  would  not  admit  its 
reality  till  they  had  obtained  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
The  declarations  of  the  women  when  they  returned  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  the  things  that  had  happened  to  the  eleven 
and  to  the  rest,  they  treated  as  idle  tales.  They  continued  in 
their  disbelief  even  after  such  proofs  had  been  afforded  to 
them  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  as  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced any  reasonable  person ;  and  therefore  Jesus  upbraided 
them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because  they 
had  not  believed  them  who  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen. 
In  the  most  condescending  manner  he  invited  them  to  behold 
his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  to  assure  themselves  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  it  was  He.  "  Handle  me,  and  see;  for 
a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And 
when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet."  Their  slow,  and  even  reluctant,  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  however  unreasonable  in  itself,  was  not  only 
consistent  with  the  temper  of  mind  which  they  had  shown 
throughout  their  past  history,  but  it  strongly  proves  the  im- 
possibility of  their  having  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  fact. 

11.  This  must  especially  appear  to  have  been  the  case  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  the  witnesses.  Mistake  or  decep- 
tion in  regard  to  so  many  in  judging  of  a  plain  matter  of  fact^ 
was  absolutely  impossible.  If  it  was  not  probable  that  two  or 
three  could  be  deceived  in  a  matter  repeatedly  subjected  to 
their  senses,  the  case  is  put  far  beyond  a  doubt  when  many 

*  Matt.  xvi.  22. 
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persons  heard,  saw,  touched  Jesus,  and  conversed  with  him  after 
his  resurrection; — persons  of  different  ages,  habits,  and  tempe- 
raments;— persons  who  had  intimately  known  him,and  attended 
his  ministry  several  years  before  his  death ; — persons  who  had 
seen  him  often  after  he  was  risen,  at  times  and  in  circumstances 
the  most  favourable;  —  and  whose  number  in  one  instance 
amounted  to  above  five  hundred.  Deception  or  imposition  in 
such  a  case,  either  by  the  artifice  of  others,  or  through  the 
force  of  their  own  imaginations,  was  manifestly  impossible. 

12.  It  was  a  question,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in 
judging  of  which  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  fancy 
or  of  imagination.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  apostles  shows 
how  contrary  their  turn  of  mind,  their  conduct,  and  their  dis- 
courses were  to  those  of  enthusiasts.  They  could  not  by  mere 
enthusiasm  have  been  imposed  on  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact. 
For  if  Jesus  was  not  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  mighty  power 
of  God,  as  they  declared,  his  body  must  have  been  either  in 
their  possession,  or  in  that  of  their  enemies.  In  either  case 
they  could  not  have  been  deceived.  For  if  it  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  their  enemies,  they  would  have  soon,  in  their  bitter 
eagerness  to  extirpate  the  Christian  name  and  cause,  have 
openly  produced  it ;  and  consequently  have  removed  the  mis- 
take of  the  apostles :  or  if  it  had  been  in  their  own  possession, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  they  could  have  believed  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  if  his  corpse  was  lying  before  them.  No 
enthusiasm  ever  reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  extravagancy  as 
that:  a  spirit  may  be  an  illusion;  a  body  is  a  real  thing,  an 
object  of  sense,  in  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  pre- 
sence and  the  absence  of  the  dead  body  are  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  enthusiasm;  for,  if  present,  it  must 
have  cured  their  enthusiasm  at  once;  if  absent,  fraud,  not 
enthusiasm,  must  have  carried  it  away. 

13.  As  the  apostles,  therefore,  Avere  not  and  could  not  be 
deceived  themselves  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  reality  of  their 
Lord's  resurrection :  it  follows,  if  their  declaration  was  not 
true,  that  they  were  wilful  deceivers  of  others.  This  leads  us 
to  consider, — 

14.  (IV.)  The  integrity  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  and  the  undoubted  truth  of  their  testimony.  Tiie 
proofs  of  these  are  so  numerous,  that,  deeply  important  as  the 
subject  is  to  which  they  relate,  I  must  restrict  myself  to  a  brief 
illustration  of  them. 
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15.  The  exalted  piety  and  holiness  of  the  apostles  exhibited 
in  their  conduct,  form  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  their  testimony ;  as  do  also  their  simplicity  and  can- 
dour which  they  manifest  in  their  writings.  They  relate  with 
the  most  perfect  artlessness,  in  regard  both  to  themselves  and 
their  brethren,  circumstances  which  they  knew  the  world 
would  deem  discreditable  to  them.  They  tell  their  own  fail- 
ings, their  dulness  in  comprehending  the  plainest  predictions 
of  their  Master  regarding  his  death  and  resurrection; — and 
their  denial  and  desertion  of  him  in  his  extremity.  They 
record  also  the  poverty,  the  sufferings,  and  death  of  their 
Lord; — that  he  was  so  poor  as  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his 
head; — that  he  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death; — 
that  he  earnestly  prayed  that  the  cup  of  affliction  might  pass 
from  him; — that  he  was  seized  like  a  common  malefactor; — 
that  he  was  mocked  and  rejected  by  the  Jewish  rulers; — that 
he  was  scourged  and  condemned  by  the  Roman  governor  ;  and 
that  he  suffered  the  painful  and  ignominious  death  of  the  cross. 
They  knew  well  that  the  recital  of  these  things  would  make 
an  impression  on  mankind  very  unfavourable  to  Christianity ; 
that  to  the  Jews,  who  expected  an  earthly  and  conquering 
Messiah,  they  would  prove  a  stumbling-block;  and  that  to  the 
philosophizing  Greeks  they  would  appear  as  foolishness.  Yet 
tliese  things  in  the  history  of  their  Lord,  at  which  the  world 
would  be  offended,  are  stated  by  them  with  as  much  openness 
and  fulness,  as  those  things  which  would  naturally  tend  to 
exalt  his  power  and  dignity  in  public  estimation.  Is  not  this 
the  conduct  of  upright  and  honest  men,  whose  testimony  to  the 
important  facts  which  came  within  their  own  observation  ought 
to  be  received  as  certain  truth? 

16.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  considering  the  views 
Avhich  the  apostles  themselves  had  formerly  entertained  re- 
specting the  humiliation  and  death  of  their  Master.  These 
were  altogether  opposed  to  the  notions  which  they  fondly 
cherished  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  a  conquering  and  glo- 
rious Messiah;  and  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  that  his  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  tliat  in  the  present  state  they  should 
suffer  tribulations,  and  that  it  was  in  heaven  they  were  to 
obtain  the  complete  happiness  which  would  reward  their 
services,  were  at  variance  with  their  earliest  and  strongest 
prepossessions.  Yet,  we  find  that  after  the  apostles  published 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  those  events  in  his  history,  and  those 
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humbling  doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  which  had  formerly 
been  offensive  to  them,  formed  the  chief  theme  of  their  ministry, 
and  the  subject  of  their  glorying.  In  place  of  dwelling  with 
exultation  on  those  circumstances  in  his  life  which  seemed 
calculated  to  raise  their  Master  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
such  as  his  dominion  over  all  nature,  his  power  of  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  his  raising  the  dead  by  a  touch  or  by 
a  word,  they  gloried  only  in  the  cross  of  their  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  regarded  his  abasement  and  death  as  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  their  redemption,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all 
tlieir  hopes.  In  place  of  looking,  as  they  had  been  accustomed, 
for  temporal  prosperity,  they  had  respect  to  a  future  and 
glorious  reward ;  and  reckoned  that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that 
should  afterwards  be  revealed  in  them. 

17.  This  extraordinary  change  in  their  sentiments  and 
feelings  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Unless  they  had  been  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  that  event,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  and 
had  been  fully  instructed  by  the  Saviour  in  the  doctrines  of 
his  kingdom  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  such  a  complete 
alteration  of  their  views,  opinions,  and  conduct,  is  inexpli- 
cable. 

18.  This  change  was  as  remarkable  in  regard  to  their 
character  as  to  their  views  and  feelings.  How  did  it  happen 
that  the  timidity  which  they  all  showed  when  they  beheld 
their  Master  and  themselves  surrounded  with  dangers,  forsook 
them  when  they  began  to  bear  testimony  to  his  resurrection? 
How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  same  persons  who  had  formerly 
all  forsaken  him  and  fled,  were  now  so  intrepid  in  his  service, 
so  firmly  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  cause,  that  they 
reckoned  it  an  honour  to  be  counted  worthy  of  suffering 
shame  for  his  sake?  Did  they  not  adhere  with  unwavering 
constancy  to  their  testimony  in  the  midst  of  privations  and 
sufferings,  declaring  that  none  of  these  things  moved  them,  and 
that  they  counted  not  their  own  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  so 
that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God?  They  themselves  attribute  this 
'conduct  to  their  perfect  knoAvledge  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  divine  influences  which  in  his  exalted  state 
he  had  communicated;  "We  cannot,"  say  they,  "but  speak 
the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.     The  God  of  our 
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fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  Avliom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree. 
And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things." 

19.  That  they  were  true  witnesses  of  the  fact  to  which  they 
bore  testimony  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  this,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  hope  to  succeed  by  publishing  a 
Msehood,  and  could  have  had  no  conceivable  interest  in  making 
the  attempt.  If  Jesus,  who  had  spoken  as  never  man  spoke, 
— who  had  wrought  the  most  stupendous  miracles, — who 
had  conducted  himself  with  such  matchless  wisdom  that  his 
enemies  could  not  find  anything  in  his  behaviour  on  which  to 
found  an  accusation  against  him, — if  he,  notwithstanding  his 
superiority,  was  condemned  and  crucified,  how  could  they 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  succeeding  in  converting  their 
countrymen  to  his  religion?  On  any  other  supposition  than 
that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  what  inducement  could 
they  have  to  engage  in  so  impracticable,  so  hopeless  an  enter- 
prise? Could  they  have  expected,  in  such  circumstances, 
that  a  single  individual  of  the  nation  would  give  credit  to 
their  testimony,  when  by  doing  so  he  relinquished  his  religion, 
— was  excommunicated  from  the  privileges  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people,  and  risked  the  loss  of  his  property  and  of 
his  life?  Could  they,  poor  and  despised  as  they  were,  engage 
in  the  design  of  bringing  persons,  who  had  already  resisted  the 
evidence  for  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  to  believe  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  when  they  had  known  that  he  had  not 
risen?  To  suppose  that  they  would  thus  enter  on  a  work 
which  they  knew  no  exertion  could  accomplish,  is  to  impute 
to  them  a  want  of  common  sense  and  understanding ;  it  is  to 
suppose  they  were  fools  or  madmen.  It  was  therefore  mo- 
rally impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  have  succeeded 
in  the  attempt,  of  gaining  credit  to  their  testimony,  if  that 
testimony  had  been  false. 

20.  The  method  which  they  adopted  to  gain  the  belief  of 
mankind  to  their  testimony,  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  shows  their  integrity  and  veracity.  They  stated  the 
fact ;  the  evidence  of  its  reality ;  and  the  doctrines  founded 
upon  it,  and  connected  with  it ;  abstaining  entirely  from  the 
enticing  words  of  artificial  eloquence.  Poor  themselves,  they 
had  neither  worldly  honour  nor  possessions  to  promise  or 
bestow.  They  in  every  instance  disclaimed  the  use  of  carnal 
weapons  in  making  proselytes.  Without  the  countenance  of 
any  earthly  government,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  powerful 
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prepossessions,  they  stated  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
left  the  trutli  to  commend  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

21.  They  did  indeed  furnish  indubitable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  testimony, — a  kind  of  proof  which  no  impostors  could 
adduce.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  they  began  to 
publish  their  testimony  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly 
of  Jews  and  proselytes  out  of  many  nations,  they  were  endued 
with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  were  immediately  able  to  address 
the  multitude  in  their  respective  languages.  During  the 
inquiry,  which  a  circumstance  so  novel  and  extraordinary 
excited,  Peter  explained  in  the  different  tongues  of  the  people 
assembled  the  subject  of  their  astonishment,  by  referring  it  to 
the  immediate  and  miraculous  interposition  of  the  exalted 
Saviour.  He  testified  to  them,  in  common  with  the  other 
apostles,  that  Jesus  was  risen,  according  to  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets ;  and  that  he  had  shed  forth  upon  his  disciples 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  effects  of  which  they  now  savf  and  heard. 
"  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders, 
and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye 
yourselves  also  know :  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;  whom  God  hath  raised 
up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death;  because  it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it.  This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.  Therefore  let  all  the 
house  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."* 

22.  This  was  the  first  time  in  which  the  apostles  bore 
public  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  and  so  powerful 
did  the  evidence  of  its  truth  appear  to  the  hearers,  that  three 
thousand  were  convinced  by  it,  made  an  open  profession  of 
their  belief  in  Jesus,  and  were  united  to  his  disciples.  The 
proof  presented  to  this  assembly  must  have  been  felt  as  over- 
powering to  have  produced  conviction  in  so  large  a  number, 
and  to  have  led  them  to  embrace,  as  their  risen  and  exalted 
Saviour,  Him  whom  their  nation  had  crucified.  When  are  men 
so  disposed  to  resist  evidence  as  when  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
prove  themselves  deeply  guilty?  For  Jews  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  was  to  plead 

*  Acts  ii. 
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guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Yet  so  manifest,  so  irresistible,  was  the  truth 
of  that  testimony,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  miraculous  inter- 
position, that  it  came  with  power  to  their  consciences;  and 
with  the  eagerness  of  persons  anxious  for  deliverance  from  so 
perilous  a  condition,  they  appeal  to  the  apostles  as  men  and 
brethren  for  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  might 
obtain  the  pardon  of  sin. 

23.  A  similar  scene  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  not  many  days 
after  this  remarkable  occurrence.  The  apostles  performed  a 
miraculous  cure  on  a  lame  person  who  occupied  a  regular 
station  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  The  miracle  naturally 
excited  astonishment.  Peter  addressed  the  people,  and  de- 
clared that  Jesus,  of  whose  resurrection  they  were  witnesses, 
had  given  them  power  to  work  miracles  in  his  name,  in  attes- 
tation of  the  truth  of  their  testimony.  "  Why  look  ye  so 
earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we 
had  made  this  man  to  walkl  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and 
to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the 
dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole."" 
On  this  occasion,  as  formerly,  many  of  the  hearers  believed, 
and  were  added  to  the  church. 

24.  The  miraculous  powers  with  which  the  apostles  were 
intrusted  were  the  credentials  which  they  everywhere  exhibited 
as  the  servants  and  ambassadors  of  Christ.  They  rested  their 
claim  to  credit  as  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  on 
their  exercise  of  the  miraculous  gifts  which  they  possessed; 
and  which  they  communicated  to  others.  They  appealed  to 
the  works  which  they  performed  as  the  attestation  of  God  to 
their  character  and  mission :  and  as  success  very  rapidly  and 
universally  followed  this  appeal,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable, 
that  these  men  were  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  who 
show  unto  mankind  the  way  of  salvation. 

25.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  trial  and  suffering  in 
which  they  delivered  their  testimony?  They  gained  neither 
honour  nor  wealth  of  an  earthly  nature :  and  they  exposed 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  persecution,  and  even  violent 
death.  They  had  to  struggle  against  power  united  to  hatred 
in  every  country.  They  experienced,  as  their  Lord  had  told 
them,  manifold  tribulations;  they  did  so  on  account  of  their 

*  Acts  iv. 
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adhering  to  their  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  They  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  such  con- 
duct; and  they  could  at  any  time  during  their  career,  by 
retracting  or  suppressing  their  testimony,  have  not  only  ex- 
empted themselves  from  sufFerrings,  but  have  been  elevated  to 
riches  and  honour.  Would  not  the  chief  men  in  Judea,  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  conceal  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  bribed  the 
soldiers  M'ho  guarded  his  sepulchre  to  publish  a  falsehood  ; 
who,  for  the  same  end,  threatened  his  disciples  with  severe 
punishment;  have  liberally  rewarded  the  apostles,  if  they  had 
only  been  persuaded  to  have  remained  silent?  Why,  if  their 
testimony  had  been  false,  did  they  not  accept  of  this  reward"? 
They  voluntarily  suffered,  and  counted  all  that  the  world 
could  offer  but  as  dross  for  Christ.  They  were  all  equally 
firm,  equally  faithful,  and  adhered  with  undeviating  constancy 
to  their  declaration  in  all  circumstances.  They  bore  all  that 
man  could  inflict  not  with  sullenness  but  with  cheerfulness 
for  Christ's  sake ;  and  the  greatness  of  their  sufferings  only 
showed  the  fervour  of  their  attachment.  Their  testimony 
was  the  same  in  the  dungeon  as  on  the  scaffold ;  when  placed 
before  the  tribunals  of  man,  and  in  the  immediate  view  of 
appearing  at  the  dread  tribunal  of  God.  They  looked  to 
eternity  with  transport  and  joy ;  and  felt  assured  that  neither 
life  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  would  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord. 

26.  Finally,  the  purpose  for  which  they  bore  testimony  to 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  tends  to  confirm  our  faith  in  their 
integrity  and  veracity.  It  was  to  promulgate  a  religion,  pure, 
holy,  and  benign, — a  religion  in  which  God,  the  supreme 
moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  is  represented  as  a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour, — a  religion  which  views  man  as  fallen,  de- 
praved, and  guilty,  but  which  exhibits  and  offers  to  him  a 
salvation  adapted  to  his  circumstances  and  wants.  The  apo- 
stles laboured,  suffered,  and  died,  that  they  might  extend 
a  religion  which  gives  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  while  it 
proclaims  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  the  children  of  men, 
— a  religion,  the  chief  theme  of  which  is  redemption  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  make  known  its  blessings,  they 
voluntarily  endured  stripes,  and  bonds,  and  imprisonments, 
rendering  good  for  evil,  and  praying  for  those  who  despite- 
fully  used  them  and  persecuted  them. 
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27.  Their  testimony  on  its  first  announcement  was  received 
by  thousands  in  the  very  city  where  our  Lord  was  crucified ; 
who,  in  commemoration  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
began  to  observe  as  sacred  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day 
on  which  he  rose.  This  day  ever  since  has  been  kept  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath  by  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race :  a 
memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  lledeemer,  .insiituted 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  very  place,  in  which  that  glorious 
event  happened. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   TRUTH   OF   THE   MIRACLES    RECORDED   IN    THE   NEW   TESTAMENT    PROVED 
BY  THE   TESTIMONY   OF   NUMEROUS   AND   UNEXCEPTIONABLE   WITNESSES. 

1.  The  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  having  been 
fully  established,  we  must  hold  that  the  miracles  which  the 
writers  of  that  volume  have  recorded  were  really  performed. 
There  were  twelve  persons  chosen  by  our  Lord  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  numerous  miracles  which  he  wrought,  and  to  bear 
testimony  concerning  them.  They  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  things  which  they  testified ; 
for  they  were  favoured  with  the  most  intimate  friendship  of 
their  divine  Master  during  three  years,  and  all  that  period  had 
seen  the  actions  of  his  life,  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
his  death,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven. 

2.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  deficient  either  in  capacity 
or  integrity.  The  things  concerning  which  they  were  to  bear 
testimony  were  not  matters  of  opinion,  about  which  they  might 
be  deceived;  but  they  were  matters  of  fact,  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  and  in  regard  to  which  persons  of  plain  under- 
standings were  quite  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  This  is 
an  important  circumstance,  by  which  the  witnesses  of  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel  are  distinguished  from  the  advocates  and 
confessors  of  every  other  system  of  religious  opinions.  The 
man  who  submits  to  persecution  and  martyrdom  rather  than 
relinquish  or  deny  his  creed,  gives  undoubted  evidence  of  his 
sincerity ;  but  as  he  suffers  for  opinions  merely,  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  tliem  does  not  afford  any  evidence  of  their 
truth.  But  the  case  is  far  different  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fact,  which  are  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  about  which  it  is 
impossible  for  one  man,  far  less  for  twelve  men,  and  least  of 
all  for  a  hundred,  to  be  mistaken. 
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3.  As  the  witnesses  of  tlie  miracles  of  the  Gospel  had 
capacity  to  judge  of  the  matters  of  fiict  which  were  submitted 
to  them,  so  is  it  evident  that  they  had  integrity  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  false  testimony.  No  one  who  reads  their 
writings  can  regard  them  as  impostors.  Their  sincerity, 
disinterestedness,  and  honesty,  are  apparent  throuf^-hout. 
They  speak  as  in  the  presence  of  a  holy  and  heart-searching 
God.  Their  whole  conduct  is  that  of  true  men,  who  spoke 
only  that  of  which  they  had  certain  knowledge,  and  testified 
what  they  had  seen.  Accordingly,  they  announced  their 
testimony  first  to  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
erroneous  views,  had,  on  the  supposition  of  the  authenticity 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  more  knowledo-e 
of  the  criteria  by  which  the  truth  of  any  supposed  new  reve- 
lation claiming  a  divine  origin  was  to  be  tried  than  the 
heathen  nations.  From  their  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  they  were  able  to  judge,  or  at  least  they  were  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  ought  to  have  been  competent  to 
judge,  whether  the  predictions  respecting  the  Mes-iah  were 
fulfilled  in  Jesus:  and,  accordingly,  they  were  required  to 
compare  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  written  with  the 
character,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Him  whoie  re- 
surrection and  ascension  into  heaven  they  proclaimed.  The 
plan  which  they  thus  acted  upon  in  the  commencement  of 
their  ministry  precluded  the  possibility  or  even  suspicion  of 
imposture.  As  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  wrought  among 
the  Jews,  they,  it  might  be  supposed,  were  best  capable  of 
judging  of  their  reality;  and  it  was  to  the  people  Avho  had 
witnessed  these  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  that  it  behoved  to 
preach  first  the  doctrines  of  Him  who  performed  them.  "When 
the  apostles  appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  those  whom  they 
thus  addressed  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  miraculous 
works  to  which  they  referred,  they  had  ample  opportunity,  if 
these  miracles  had  never  been  seen  by  them  or  heard  of,  to 
have  charged  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith  as  impostors. 
Had  these  teachers  proceeded  immediately  to  Athens,  or  to 
Corinth,  or  to  Rome,  and  in  either  of  these  cities  begun  their 
ministry,  how  would  ancient  and  modern  unbelievers  have 
triumphed! — Would  they  not  have  maintained  the  possibility, 
nay,  the  probability,  of  imposture?  The  followers  of  Jesus, 
they  would  have  said,  had  previously  agreed  as  to  the  story 
they  should  publish  to  the  world,  and  they  went  into  regions 
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in  wliicli  they  could  not  easily  be  contradicted, — to  countries 
where  they  might  give  an  account  of  many  miraculous  events, 
since  their  reality,  however  much  it  might  be  questioned, 
could  never  be  fully  and  triumphantly  refuted.  That  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  might  be  given  to  all  ages  of  the 
divine  origin  of  a  religion  in  which  all  are  equally  concerned, 
Christ  commanded  his  apostles  to  go  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  begin  their  ministry  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  and  city  that  had  witnessed  the  extraordi- 
nary miracles  of  his  life,  and  that  had  seen  and  known  the  no 
less  extraordinary  events  wliich  had  accompanied  and  had 
followed  his  sufferings  and  death. 

4.  The  original  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  were 
Jews, — members  of  a  nation  that  had  hitherto  kept  them- 
selves separate  from  all  nations,  and  that  had  regarded  with  a 
proud  and  exclusive  spirit  the  distinctions  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  them.  They  were  now  forced  by  the  power  of 
conviction  to  make  known  to  the  Gentiles  the  mighty  works 
of  which  they  had  been  eyewitnesses, — and  thus  to  unite, 
contrary  to  ancient  and  fondly  cherished  prepossessions,  in 
demolishing  that  wall  of  partition  by  which  they  had  been 
separated  from  every  other  people.  When  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  considered,  the  fact  that  they  were  Jews 
who  first  conveyed  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  heathen  nations, 
who  persisted  in  bearing  this  testimony  in  the  face  of  perse- 
cution and  death,  furnishes  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
their  veracity. 

5.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show^  that  these  witnesses 
were  sincere  and  honest  in  relating  only  what  they  knew  to  be 
true.  Their  writings  bear  indubitable  marks  of  their  personal 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony.  Their  character 
also,  as  utterly  unfitted  by  their  education  and  standing  in 
society  for  imposing  on  mankind,  furnishes  corroborative  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect.  Though  every  inducement  was  pre- 
sented to  the  many  thousands  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Gospel,  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  they  persevered  in  declaring  their  belief  in  those  great 
facts  concerning  which  they  bore  testimony.  Even  those  who, 
rather  than  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  abjured  the  Christian 
faith,  never  insinuated  that  the  miracles  were  not  real.  Such 
persons,  in  many  instances,  suftered  from  remorse  of  conscience, 
but   in  no  single   case  was  there  indignation  expressed   at 
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having  been  deceived, — at  having  been  duped  by  fraud  and 
imposture.  There  was  one  individual  who  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  secrets,  had  there  been  any,  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles, — who  could  not  but  have  known  where  the 
imposition  was,  if  any  had  existed  in  the  gospel  miracles, — and 
whose  avarice  and  treachery  would  have  led  him  to  make  a 
disclosure,  had  he  been  capable  of  doing  so.  But  even  Judas, 
after  he  had  betrayed  his  Master,  bore  testimony  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  "I  have  sinned,"  said  he,  "in  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself."  A  warm  dispute  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  sepa- 
rated them  for  a  time;  but  when  thus  disunited  they  continued 
to  announce  to  the  world  with  as  much  zeal  as  when  they  acted 
together  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  When  a  temporary  disagree- 
ment took  place  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  they  had 
no  imposture  to  reveal,  but  like  sincere  and  honest  men  they 
persevered  in  declaring  to  the  world  the  things  which  they  had 
seen  and  heard. 

6.  Their  constant  adherence  to  their  testimony  exposed  them 
to  the  greatest  sufferings.  They,  in  place  of  attaining  wealth 
and  honour,  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition,  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  sustained  reproach  and  injury,  and  were  treated 
as  outcasts.  They  were  "in  journey ings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  among  their  own  country- 
men, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  tlie  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren ;  in  weariness,  in  watchings'often,  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."*  They  might  at 
any  time  have  escaped  from  these  sufferings  by  retracting  their 
testimony;  but  their  reply  to  those  who  attempted  to  persuade 
them  to  do  so  was,  "Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard. 
We  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he  (Jesus)  did,  both  in  the 
land  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerusalem.  Him  God  raised  up  the 
third  day,  and  showed  him  openly ;  not  to  all  the  people,  but 
unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead."f  The  things 
of  whicli  they  were  witnesses  were  facts, — numerous,  diversified, 
and  palpable  facts ; — and  facts,  too,  which  they  could  have  had 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  23—27.  t  Acts  iv.  19;  x.  39. 
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110,  bias  to  believe  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  their 
national  prepossessions,  or  their  worldly  interests.  What,  then, 
but  the  certainty  of  the  facts  could  have  led  them  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  persecution,  and  torture,  and  death?  What  but 
the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  things  which  they 
testified,  could  have  led  them,  with  unexampled  patience, 
meekness,  and  benevolence,  to  endure  martyrdom  as  the  seal 
of  their  testimony  1 

7.  Nor  are  the  tone  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
witnesses  gave  their  testimony,  undeserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  read  it,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  without  the  conviction  that  they  were  deeply  and 
always  in  earnest, — that  Avhile  they  were  awed  by  the  truth 
and  infinite  importance  of  the  things  which  they  testified,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  animated  by  the  most  disinterested 
benevolence.  Their  whole  character  is  presented  to  our  view 
as  men  of  artless  simplicity,  of  pure  integrity,  who  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  and  whose  only  object  was  to  convey  and  promote 
the  truth.  Their  humility  also  is  remarkable.  Though  in 
the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  though  they  exercised 
authority  in  the  Christian  society,  they  show  their  humbleness 
of  mind  by  recording  their  own  infirmities,  and  by  relating 
those  things  in  the  life  of  their  Master  which  proud  and 
worldly-minded  men  would  have  concealed.  They  do  not 
appear  anxious  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  any 
class  of  men :  they  do  not  flatter  either  the  Jews  or  the  Gentiles  ; 
— those  who  are  exalted  in  rank  and  station,  or  those  who 
occupied  a  lower  position  in  society.  This,  indeed,  was  con- 
duct befitting  the  accredited  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel;  but  it  was  a  method  which  impostors  would  have  found 
most  unsuited  to  their  purpose,  and  which,  therefore,  impostors 
would  never  have  adopted.  But  while  the  witnesses  are 
humble  and  candid,  they  are  in  their  tone  and  manner  authori- 
tative. They  demand  obedience  to  their  message  in  the  name 
of  God.  They  state  facts  as  the  servants  of  the  most  high 
God ;  and  they  both  work  miracles,  and  lay  down  their  lives, 
in  testimony  of  their  veracity.  No  remarks  are  thrown  in  to 
anticipate  objections;  nothing  of  that  caution  which  never 
fails  to  distinguish  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  conscious  of 
imposture :  no  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  reader's  mind  to  what 
may  be  extraordinary  in  the  narrative.'"'     It  never  came  into 
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the  mind  of  these  writers  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other 
action  Avould  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might  be 
raised  upon  them.  But  without  at  all  attending  to  this,  they 
Lay  the  facts  before  you,  at  no  pains  to  think  whether  they 
Avould  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  believe 
their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell  the  truth,  and 
attend  to  nothing  else.  Surely  this  looks  like  sincerity,  and 
that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world  but  what  they 
believed  themselves.* 

8.  They  not  only  bear  testimony  in  this  manner  to  the 
miraculous  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  but  they 
assert  in  positive  and  unequivocal  terms  that  they  wrought 
numerous  miracles  themselves.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking 
of  his  own  ministry  among  the  Galatians,  says,  "  He  that 
ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  worketh  miracles  among 
you,  doth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith ?"f — "For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 
things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  to  make  the 
Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and  deed,  through  mighty  signs 
and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God."| — "  Truly 
the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience, 
in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds."  §  Here,  then,  we 
have  one  of  the  witnesses  not  only  asserting  his  having  per- 
formed miraculous  works,  but  making  the  assertion  in  the 
face  of  those  persons  among  whom  he  declares  the  miracles  to 
have  been  wrought. 

9.  We  have  therefore  in  attestation  of  the  miraculous  story 
for  which  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  suffered,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  performed  many  of  the  miracles : 
secondly,  the  testimony  of  those  on  whom  some  of  them  were 
performed;  and,  thirdly,  the  testimony  of  those  among  whom 
they  were  performed,  and  who  were  eyewitnesses  of  them.  1 
need  not  say  anything  further  concerning  the  testimony  of 
those  who  performed  them.  The  second  class  of  persons,  or 
those  on  whom  some  of  the  miracles  were  wrought,  also  give  their 
evidence.  We  have  the  testimony  of  two  of  them, — that  of  the 
man  born  blind,  who  was  restored  to  sight  by  Christ  (John  ix.) ; 
and  that  of  the  lame  man,  who  was  healed  by  Peter  and  John. 
(Acts  iii.)  The  testimony  of  the  third  class  of  persons,  or 
those  among  whom  the  miracles  were  wrought,  and  who  were 
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eyewitnesses  of  them,  is  decided,  uncontradicted,  and  extremely 
valuable.  They  amounted  to  tliree  thousand  on  the  first  day 
on  which  the  gospel  was  preached;  that  is,  three  thousand 
Jews,  who  gave  the  strongest  proof  which  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  give  of  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  miracles  by 
embracing  Christianity  :  and  soon  after,  many  myriads  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  gave  similar  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  belief, 
and  in  doing  so,  exposed  themselves  to  suffering  and  death. 
The  testimony  thus  transmitted  to  us  of  the  many  thousands 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  attes- 
tation of  Christianity,  is  uniform,  uncontradicted,  and  perfectly 
conclusive. 

10.  But  it  may  be  said  that  many  were  witnesses  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  many  more  had  evidence  from 
eyewitnesses  of  their  performance,  wdio  did  not  show  their 
conviction  of  their  reality  by  embracing  Christianity.  They, 
however,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  miracles.  This  is  the  confession  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  and  Gentile  world.  The  silent  acquies- 
cence in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  miracles  is  deeply  impressive. 
But  w^e  have  more  than  silent  acquiescence.  The  rulers  of  the 
Jews  confessed,  that  "this  man  doeth  many  miracles.""  In 
relation  to  Peter  and  John,  these  same  rulers  said  to  them, 
"What  shall  w^e  do  to  them?  For  that  indeed  a  notable 
miracle  has  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that 
dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it."t  They  could 
not  deny  the  miracles;  but  they  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  conclusion  which  their  truth  involved,  by  attributing  them 
to  demons.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  the  Emperor 
Julian,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  acknow- 
ledged the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  while  they 
ascribed  them  to  magic.  Could  the  testimony  of  these  men 
have  been  stronger  had  they  been  not  only  unable  to  deny  the 
great  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests,  but  constrained  by  the 
power  of  conviction  to  renounce  heathenism,  and  profess  them- 
selves the  disciples  of  Christ?  Would  their  testimony  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  they  become  friends,  instead  of 
continuing  enemies?  If  so,  though  w^e  cannot  produce  their 
testimony  as  that  of  converts,  we  can  adduce  that  of  many 
thousands,  who  from  being  enemies  w^ere  made  friends  by  the 
force  of  truth.     Each  of  the  apostles    is  a    witness  of  this 
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description ;  and  to  them  we  may  add  the  myriads  of  Jews  and 
heathens  who  became  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  the  heroic 
confessors  of  the  fact  that  the  miracles  were  true.  They  had 
no  earthly  inducement,  but  the  contrary,  to  make  the  change. 
They  had  the  most  powerful  motives  to  remain  as  they  were,  but 
there  were  none  of  a  worldly  nature  to  induce  them  to  become 
Christians.  They  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the  certain 
hazard  of  persecution,  and  poverty,  and  death.  Why,  then, 
did  they  voluntarily  choose  a  course  of  life  in  which  they 
were  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to 
men;  in  which  they  suffered  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  naked- 
ness ;  in  which  they  were  calumniated,  buffeted,  and  had  no 
certain  dwelling  place;  in  which  they  were  defamed  and 
persecuted,  and  treated  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
offscouring  of  all  things?  Why  did  they  persist  in  this  course 
of  suffering,  and  submit  to  martyrdom,  when  by  a  word  they 
could  have  escaped  from  it?  It  was  because  they  firmly  believed 
the  truth  of  what  they  professed.  It  was  this  deep  conviction 
that  led  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  apostolic  age,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  had  been  adversaries,  and  in  many 
cases  persecutors,  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  bear  solemn  and 
impressive  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  to  seal  their  testimony  by  renouncing  all 
that  habit,  and  education,  and  country,  and  kindred,  had  ren- 
dered dear  to  them,  and  professing  Christianity  at  the  expense 
of  their  lives.  What  stronger  evidence  could  be  imagined  or 
desired? 

11.  It  M'ill  probably  be  said  by  some  persons  that  these 
were  Christians,  and  therefore  interested  witnesses.  They 
were  Christians,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  once  enemies;  and 
Ave  are  bound  to  believe,  from  the  sufferings  to  which  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  exposed  them,  that  they  embraced  the 
gospel  because  the;^  were  convinced  of  its  truth.  Ought  that 
circumstance  to  diminish  the  weight  of  their  testimony?  Is 
Tacitus,  who  remained  a  heathen,  more  deserving  of  credit 
when  he  bears  testimony  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  followers,  than  Paul,  who  from  having  been 
a  violent  persecutor,  became  a  Christian  ?  Tacitus  was  ex- 
posed to  no  danger  by  the  testimony  ^hch  he  gave  as  to  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  Christianity;  but  Paul,  whose 
mind  was  not  less  cultivated  and  acute,  furnished  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  sincerity  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  submitting  to  the  loss  of  all  things, 
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even  of  life  itself.  In  proclaiming  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  we 
see  in  him  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  of  sound  judgment, 
who  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  who  en- 
dured every  species  of  hardship,  encountered  every  extremity 
of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the  magis- 
trates, scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead ;  expecting,  wherever 
he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment,  and  the  same 
dangers;  yet  when  driven  from  one  city  preaching  in  the 
next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing 
to  it  his  pleasure,  his  ease,  his  safety;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perverseness, 
ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety, 
Avant,  labour,  persecutions;  unwearied  by  long  confinement, 
undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death. ■^-  Is  not  the  testimony 
of  this  man  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  which  he  himself 
wrought,  and  which  were  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  other 
apostles,  worthy  of  all  acceptation?  When  many  thousands 
who  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  unite  in  the  same 
testimony,  have  we  not  a  weight  and  a  splendour  of  evidence 
w^hich  '•  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  cannot  confirm,  and  which 
the  absence  of  that  testimony  could  not  have  diminished?" 

12.  It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  the  first  Christians  did 
themselves  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Does  it, 
therefore,  follow  that  Christianity  is  true?  It  does,  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  the  thing  testified  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  of  fact;  and,  therefore,  the  same  evidence  which 
proves  the  sincerity  of  the  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  proves  the 
reality  of  the  facts  concerning  which  they  bear  testimony. 
The  martyr  to  an  opinion  only  proves  his  sincere  adherence  to 
it,  and  nothing  more;  but  the  martyr  to  his  belief  in  a  fact, 
establishes  at  once,  and  by  the  same  means,  his  own  sincerity 
in  believing  it,  and  the  certain  reality  of  the  thing  believed. 
"  We  are  still  at  liberty  to  question  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
or  the  orthodoxy  of  Cranmer  or  Servetus :  but  if  we  were  told 
by  a  Christian  teacher,  in  the  solemnity  of  his  dying  hour, 
and  with  the  dread  apparatus  of  martyrdom  before  him,  that 
he  saw  Jesus  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead ;  that  he  con- 
versed with  him  many  days ;  that  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
print  of  his  side;  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  joyful  conviction 
exclaimed,  My  Lord,  and  my  God!  we  should  feel  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  world,  did  this  language  and  this  testimony 
*  Paley. 
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deceive  us."*  Had  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  been  to 
an  opinion  or  principle,  though  ^ye  could  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief  in  its  truth,  we  might  feel  at  liberty  to 
think  they  were  deceived ;  but  the  case  is  altered,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  to  numerous  and  palpable  facts,  cogni- 
zable by  the  senses,  and  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  testimony,  besides,  was  that  of  many  individuals,  eye  and 
ear  witnesses,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  the  facts  which  they  certified. 

13.  They  could  not  have  been  deceived.  Is  it  insinuated 
that  they  might  have  been  deceivers, — men  who  were  resolved 
to  submit  to  any  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  of  founding 
a  new  religion?  But  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  they 
promulgated,  and  of  the  writings  which  they  have  left  us, 
render  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  believe  them  to  have  been 
the  impostors  which  this  supposition  implies.  Besides,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  five  hundred  brethren,  to  whom  Paul 
referred  as  living  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  could  have  all 
been  engaged  in  falsehood  and  collusion.  Nor  could  the 
numerous  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  to  whom  he 
wrote  two  epistles,  in  which  he  reminds  them  of  the  power  of 
working  miracles  which  some  of  them  possessed,  be  deceived  in 
regard  to  a  matter  palpable  to  their  senses.  Of  the  many 
thousands  who  believed,  in  Judea  and  over  the  heathen  world, 
how  happened  it  that  no  one  ever  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament?  All  embraced 
the  gospel,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  on  the  admission, 
and  in  the  firm  belief,  of  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the 
miraculous  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded. 

1 4.  But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish 
people  generally  throws  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
miracles.  But  we  deny  the  fact  alleged.  That  many  of  the 
Jews,  perhaps  the  majority,  remained  unbelieving,  is  certain ; 
but  multitudes  of  the  Christians  had  been  Jews  who,  con- 
strained by  the  force  of  evidence,  embraced  Christianity.  They 
furnished  all  the  evidence  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
give,  and  to  which  infidels  profess  to  attach  great  weight,  of 
their  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Sup- 
posing an  additional  hundred  thousand  Jews  had  renounced 
Judaism,  and  had  become  Christians, —  they  would,  indeed, 
have  formed  so  many  additional  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the 
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gospel,  but  witnesses  whose  evidence  would  make  no  impression 
on  the  mind  of  those  who  urge  the  objection  in  question, 
merely  because  they  had  ceased  to  be  Jews,  and  had  embraced 
the  religion  of  Christ.  And  yet  all  who  relinquished  Judaism 
did  so  in  defiance  of  long  cherished  prejudices,  in  opposition  to 
national  pride  and  bigotry,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
they  thus  impressively  announced  their  conviction  of  the  truth 
and'  divine  authority  of  Christianity. 

15,  Is  it  still  asked,  Why  did  not  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
believe?    How  could  any  of  them  resist  the  evidence  arising 
from  a  series  of  miraculous  works  said  to  have  been  wrought 
in  their  presence?  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  their 
violent  opposition  to  a  religion  which  made  no  account  of  their 
national  distinctions,  and  placed  the  Jew^s  on  a  level  with  the 
Gentiles,  rose  to  the  height  of  passion;  and  that  under  the 
power  of  passion  they  disregarded  all  the  evidences  that  were 
presented  to  them.     Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  a  Jew,  even  when  he  could 
not  deny  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  to  persuade  himself  that 
Jesus,   a  man  of  sorrows,   was  the   Messiah.     With  us,  the 
admission  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  w^ould  lead  us  imme- 
diately to  concede  the  truth  of  his  claims.     But  with  many  of 
the  Jews  the  case  was  otherwise.     Their  understandings  were 
powerfully    biassed   against    these    claims   by    prejudice    and 
passion  ;  and  while  they  acknowledged  the  miracles,  and  rea- 
soned concerning  them,  they  resisted  the  conclusion  to  which 
they   were  intended   to  lead.     They   endeavoured   to  satisfy 
themselves  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing  by  attributing  the 
supernatural    effects  which  they  witnessed  to  the  agency  of 
demons.     To  such  a  charge  no  other  reply  could  be  given  than 
that  which  was  made  by  our  Lord,  when  he  showed  that  the 
tendency  of  his  doctrines  was  totally  opposed  to  Satan's  king- 
dom, and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  co-operate 
in  promoting  these  doctrines.   Many  of  the  Jews,  notwithstand- 
ing, yielded  to  the  sway  of  passion,  and  thus  w^ere  blinded  to 
the  infallible  attestations  of  the   divine  authority   of  Chris- 
tianity.    It  is  to  the  operation  of  this  cause  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  surprising  fact,   that  some  of  those  who  were 
present  when  Lazarus  came  out  of  his  grave,  and  who  confessed 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought,  believed  not  on 
Christ,  but  went  away,  and  gave  information  to  the  rulers  of 
the  event. 
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16.  But  after  all,  the  actual  state  of  the  case  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  historical  argument  in  sujDport  of  Christianity, 
than  it  M'ould  have  been  had  the  whole  Jewish  nation  re- 
nounced Judaism  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  Had  such  a 
revolution  taken  place,  would  not  infidels  have  said  that  there 
was  a  collusion  between  the  Jewish  rulers  and  tlie  apostles, 
and  that  all  were  imposed  upon,  because  all  were  willing  to  be 
deceived?  As  it  Avas,  this  cannot  be  alleged.  The  many 
thousands  of  the  Jewish  people  who  believed  did  so  because  of 
the  irresistible  force  of  that  evidence  which  proved  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah  ;  and  they  maintained  their  profession,  and  attested 
its  sincerity,  by  submitting  to  losses  and  sufferings.  And  even 
those  of  the  Jewish  people  who  persisted  in  their  attachment 
to  Judaism,  and  rejected  Christianity,  have  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history,  and  by  their  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  reality  of  all  the  Christian  miracles,  have  furnished  tri- 
umphant testimony  in  their  favour. 

17.  The  case  was  the  same  in  the  Gentile  world  as  in  Judea. 
Many  in  every  land  believed  the  gospel,,  and  many  rejected  it. 
We  can  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  former  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  true.  With 
regard  to  the  latter — those  who  resisted  and  repudiated  the 
new  religion — numerous  causes  were  in  operation  to  prevent 
their  believing.  The  persons  who  preached  the  gospel  were 
Jews,  and  were  therefore  regarded  with  contempt  by  men  of 
rank  and  learning  in  the  heathen  Avorld.  They  would  consider 
Christianity  as  a  variety  of  Judaism,  which  they  would  treat, 
as  they  treated  the  other  religions  of  Rome,  as  fables.  The 
question  as  to  its  heavenly  origin  and  divine  authority,  they 
Avould  scarcely  deign  to  entertain.  From  their  predisposition 
to  treat  it  with  scorn,  their  understandings  were  shut  to  all 
evidence  and  argument  in  its  favour.  Hence  the  reason  of 
their  silence  in  so  many  instances  concerning  it.  They  passed 
over  the  whole  matter  as  unworthy  of  their  notice.  I  refer 
particularly  in  this  remark  to  the  first  century :  and  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  opprobrious  terms  by 
which  Tacitus  designates  the  Christian  religion — "exitiabilis 
superstitio"  (a  pernicious  superstition) — an  expression  which 
shows  the  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  the  whole  matter, 
or  rather  the  contempt  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  the 
literary  men  of  his  day.  With  this  feeling  in  his  mind,  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  Tacitus  would  have  borne  direct  evidence 
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to  the  Christian  miracles?  Or  need  we  be  surprised  that  so 
many  writers  of  that  age  omitted  the  mention  of  Christianity, 
when  their  notions  of  its  nature  and  character  were  so  erro- 
neous? Men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities  are  often  found, 
even  in  Christian  countries,  to  be  surprisingly  ignorant  of 
religion,  and  of  everything  that  relates  to  it.  Such  were 
many  of  the  heathens.  They  despised  Christianity  beforehand, 
and  placed  themselves  in  a  position  where  the  power  of  its 
evidences  could  not  affect  them.  They  were  therefore  silent 
concerning  the  religion  of  Christ.  There  were  many,  however, 
even  of  this  rank,  who  embraced  the  gospel,  and  by  their  trans- 
ition from  heathenism  to  Christianity  gave  the  strongest  testi- 
mony in  its  favour ;  but  the  very  fact  of  their  being  Christians 
diminishes,  most  unreasonably,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  the 
force  of  their  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

18.  The  chief  testimonies  to  the  Christian  miracles  were 
given,  it  is  true,  by  Christians;  but  then  we  should  remember 
that  they  were  at  one  time  heathens,  and  many  of , them  were 
in  the  rank  of  literary  men.  Many  of  their  testimonies,  though 
recorded  at  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  have  been  lost,  because 
the  documents  which  contained  them  were  suspended  by  the 
circulation  of  those  authentic  accounts  of  Christianity  which 
were  written  by  persons  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being 
well  informed  as  to  the  facts : — I  mean  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  When  these  were  published,  the  memoirs 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Gospel,  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion,  because  it  was  felt 
that  they  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  written  evidence 
for  the  reality  of  the  transactions  alluded  to,  by  the  most  com- 
petent witnesses.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  testimonies 
which  satisfied  the  men  of  the  age  when  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  were  wrought.  The  Gospels  of  the  companions 
of  our  Lord,  and  Avho  were  with  him  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministry,  were  deemed  far  more  valuable  as  authentic  records 
of  facts,  apart  altogether  from  their  character  of  inspired 
writings,  than  those  that  were  put  forth  by  other  persons, 
however  honest, 

19.  The  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  then, 
have  given  their  testimony,  not  only  in  opposition  to  their  own 
early  and  inveterate  prejudices,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  their 
earthly  comfjrts,  and  even  of  their  lives.  Nothing  can  be 
alleged  against  their  integrity,  capacity,  and  competency,  but 
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the  contrary.  In  addition  to  the  evidences  of  their  veracity, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  I  may  notice  some  of  the 
numerous  presumptions  in  favour  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
credentials  which  they  ascribe  to  their  divine  Master  are  those 
only  which  were  appropriate  to  attest  the  validity  of  his  claims 
as  a  Teacher  sent  from  God.  There  is  here  such  a  connexion 
and  consistency  as  truth  demands.  In  the  second  place,  a  pre- 
sumption arises  in  favour  of  the  Christian  miracles,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  professedly  wrought  to  authenticate  a 
revelation  which  all  admit  to  have  been  required  by,  and 
adapted  to,  the  moral  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  human 
race.  A  third  presumption  in  favour  of  their  veracity  proceeds 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  communicate  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel, — making  no  attempt  to  show  their 
truth  by  argument,  but  propounding  them  on  the  authority  of 
God,  by  whom  they  are  revealed.  A  fourth  presumption  arises 
from  the  very  minute  description  which  they  give  of  the  place 
where,  and  the  persons  on  whom,  or  in  whose  presence,  the 
miracles  were  performed, —  affording  all  the  means  by  which 
inquirers  might  obtain  satisfactory  information.  A  fifth,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  so  intimately  connected  the 
subject-matter  of  their  narrative,  with  the  history  of  the  people, 
age,  and  country,  where  it  is  represented  to  have  taken  place ; 
— a  method  characteristic  of  honesty  and  integrity,  but  which 
would  have  led  instantly  to  the  detection  of  falsehood.  A 
sixth,  from  the  number  of  original  and  independent  witnesses 
by  whom  the  Christian  miracles  have  been  authenticated, — a 
circumstance  which,  viewed  by  itself,  renders  the  supposition 
of  .ignorance  or  fraud  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  And 
a  seventh  presumption  in  favour  of  the  veracity  of  the  original 
witnesses,  is  the  variety  of  manner  in  which  they  bear  testimony 
to  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history.  This  variety  would  not 
have  existed  on  the  supposition  of  collusion;  but  it  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  testimony  of  several  honest 
and  independent  witnesses,  who  spoke  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard. 

20.  When,  then,  we  consider  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity 
in  the  character  of  witnesses,  bearing  testimony  to  focts  which 
had  come  under  their  own  observation,  we  are  bound  to  regard 
the  sufferings  to  which  they  submitted,  in  this  character,  as 
giving  great  weight  to  their  testimony.  When,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  witnesses  of  a  matter  of  fact  are  numerous,  and  when 
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there  is  an  entire  though  not  a  preconcerted  agreement  in  their 
statements,  their  evidence  is  justly  viewed  as  conclusive.  The 
witnesses  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  were  not 
only  numerous  and  concurring,  but  an  adherence  to  their 
testimony  subjected  them  to  great  sacrifices;  it  was  given  in 
circumstances  which  would  have  deterred  them  had  they  been 
doubtful  of  its  truth;  it  was  announced  with  the  same  so- 
lemnity and  unhesitating  firmness  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek,  in  the  hamlet  of  barbarians,  and  in  the 
seat  of  philosophy;  and  during  a  long  course  of  calumny  and 
persecution,  in  which  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  but 
the  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience,  they  gave  the  same  report 
of  that  which  they  had  seen,  and  the  same  account  of  the 
object  of  their  mission.  According  to  their  own  statement, 
they  "  approved  themselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much 
patience,  in  aflHictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes, 
in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in 
fastings;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  longsuffering,  by 
kindness,  by  love  unfeigned."  Had  their  course  of  trial  been 
less  severe,  their  testimony,  though  in  itself  equally  true,  would 
not  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  accompanied  with  such 
superabounding  proofs  of  indubitable  truth. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MIRACLES    PROVED    BY    CONTINUOLS    TESTIMONY:     CHRISTIAN 
WRITERS — COMMEMORATIVE    INSTITUTIONS— THE   CHURCH. 

1.  "»Ve  formerly  showed,  when  proving  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  incidental  allusions  by  the  evangelists 
to  the  facts  which  lay  within  the  scene  and  the  time  of  their 
narrative,  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  minute  history  given  of 
his  country  during  this  period  by  the  Jewish  historian  Jose- 
phus.  In  addition  to  other  facts  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the 
early  diffusion  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  embraced  by  great 
multitudes,  and  that  its  disciples  were  subjected  to  extreme 
sufferings,  are  attested  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny.  But 
in  attesting  these  f;icts,  these  distinguished  heathen  writers 
must  be  regarded  as  bearing  testimony,  indirectly,  to  the  mira- 
culous character  of  the  Christian  religion. 

2.  The  companions  of  the  original  witnesses,  the  five  apo- 
stolic fathers,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament, 
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by  quotations  from  it,  and  references  to  it ;  and  thus  virtually 
bear  testimony  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  it.  Their  object, 
indeed,  ^vas  not  to  give  a  narrative  of  these  miracles.  This 
had  been  done  already  by  four  different  authors,  ^vho  possessed 
every  desirable  qualification  for  the  task ;  and  the  most  appro- 
priate way  in  which  they  could  express  their  firm  belief  in  the 
mighty  works  of  Christ,  was  to  express  their  faith  in  those 
authentic  records  which  were  received  by  the  Christian  world. 
This,  accordingly,  they  have  done.  To  have  written  another 
gospel  could  have  answered  no  valuable  purpose  whatever. 
The  explicit  testimony  which  they  would  have  thereby  borne 
to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  they  have  given  in  a  mode  still 
more  impressive,  by  appending  their  solemn  declaration  of 
reverence  for,  and  belief  in,  the  accounts  which  were  set  forth 
by  the  apostles.  They,  however,  do  still  more  than  this.  They 
all  refer  to  the  chief  of  the  Christian  miracles,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  the  fact  on  which  Christianity  rests. 

3.  Clement,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  speaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Corinth.  "Let 
us  consider,"  says  he,  "beloved,  how  the  Lord  does  continually 
show  us,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection ;  of  which  he  has 
made  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  first-fruits,  having  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  The  testimony  thus  borne  to  the  greatest  of 
all  miracles  is  virtually  the  attestation  of  Clement  to  all  the 
other  miracles  of  our  Lord.  Ignatius,  another  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  and  who  was  bishop,  in  the  first  century,  of  the  church 
of  Antioch  in  Syria,  certifies  the  same  great  fact.  "After  his 
resurrection  (the  resurrection  of  Christ)  he  did  eat  and  drink 
with  them," — alluding  to  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  it  is  said  that  his  disciples  did  eat  and 
drink  with  him  after  he  arose  from  the  dead  (x.  41).  Poly- 
carp,  also,  the  companion  of  the  apostles  and  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
says  in  reference  to  this  great  event, — "'Who  shall  believe  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead;  having  believed  in  Him  that  raised  up  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  and  a  seat  at 
his  right  hand;  to  whom  all  things  are  made  subject,  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  whom  every  living  creature 
serves."  I  shall  only  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Irenceus, 
respecting  the  venerable  Polycarp,  preserved  by  Eusebius. — 
"I  saw  you,"  says  he,  addressing  Florinus,  '-when  I  was  very 
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young,  in  the  Lower  Asia,  with  Poljcarp.  For  I  better  re- 
member the  affairs  of  that  time  than  those  which  have  lately 
happened ;  the  things  which  we  learn  in  our  childhood  growing 
up  in  the  soul,  and  uniting  themselves  to  it.  Insomuch  that 
I  can  tell  the  place  in  which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and 
taught,  and  his  going  out,  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of 
his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  person,  and  his  discourses  to  the 
people;  and  how  he  related  his  conversation  with  John,  and 
others  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  how  he  related  their  say- 
ings, and  what  he  had  heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord, 
both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doctrines,  as  he  had 
received  them  from  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life;  all 
which  Polycarp  related  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures." 

4.  In  addition  to  the  written  testimony  from  the  apostolic 
age  downwards,  we  have  the  unwritten  testimony  implied  in 
the  consent  of  the  multitudes  who  embraced  Christianity  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  The  continued  and  uninterrupted  existence 
of  the  Christian  community  or  church,  in  every  age  to  the 
present,  affords  powerful  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  mira- 
culous facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded.  The  unbeliever 
who  maintains  the  impossibility  of  converting  heathen  nations 
noiv  to  Christianity  without  the  aid  of  miracles,  is  bound  to 
account  for  the  w^ay  in  which  so  many  myriads  in  the  heathen 
world  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  Augustan 
age  of  Rome,  should  he  deny  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  account  which  is  given  in  that  Book  of  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  church  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is 
credible;  the  miracles  which  were  wrought,  and  the  agency 
Avhicli  was  employed,  were,  as  all  must  admit,  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  most  astonishing  revolution  that  has  ever 
taken  place  on  the  earth, — a  revolution  which  was  effected  at 
a  period  of  the  world,  and  in  cities  and  nations,  in  which  there 
were  numbers  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  eloquence, 
in  which  philosophers  of  all  sects  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus.  It  was  during  this  period,  so 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  revolution  to 
which  I  refer  was  accomplished,  extraordinary  in  its  character, 
its  extent,  its  permanency,  the  instruments  employed  in  effect- 
ing it,  its  influence  on  the  happiness,  domestic  and  social,  of 
the  human  race,  the  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  which  have 
arisen  from  it,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  effects  which 
have  resulted,  and  which  are  to  result  from  it.     Men  of  all 
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ranks,  and  multitudes  of  all  nations,  were  turned  from  the 
pollutions  of  paganism  to  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God, 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  duties  and  virtues  which  Christianity  inculcates. 
The  causes  which  are  assigned  in  the  New  Testament  are  those 
only  which  could  produce  such  effects.  The  existence  of  the 
church,  therefore,  from  the  period  in  question  until  now,  is  a 
standing  memorial  of  the  reality  of  those  miracles  from  which 
the  church  derived  its  origin. 

5.  The  same  facts  are  attested  by  commemorative  institutions, 
which  have  been  observed  from  the  apostolic  age  until  now. 
We  formerly  applied  the  argument  in  Leslie's  Short  Method 
with  the  Deists,  in  reference  to  the  miracles  by  which  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses  was  attested.  It  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  Christian  miracles.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  these  mighty  works  ; 
and  they  were  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  these  things 
were  said  to  be  done;  and  they  have  been  observed  without 
interruption  in  all  ages  through  the  whole  Christian  world,  down 
all  the  way  from  that  time  to  this.  The  last  of  these  institu- 
tions is  commemorative  not  only  of  our  Lord's  death,  but  of 
his  resurrection :  his  disciples  were  enjoined  to  do  this  till  he 
come  again.  Thus  we  have  a  standing  memorial  of  this  great 
miracle,  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  it  took  place,  and 
observed  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  We  are  thus 
furnished  with  various  evidences,  all  uniting  in  bearing  attes- 
tation to  the  reality  of  the  gospel  miracles,  and  consequently  in 
establishing  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  Christianity. 

G.  Infidels,  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  evidence,  have 
attempted  in  vain  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  im- 
postors of  former  times  and  the  Author  of  Christianity. 
Porphyry,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Christian  religion,  from  his  anxiety  to  depreciate  it,  and 
to  retard  the  rapid  progress  which  it  was  everywhere  making 
through  a  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Pythagoras,  which,  like  the  life  of  Apollonius 
by  Philostratus,  was  intended  to  show  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  equalled  by  those  of  certain  heathen  philosophers. 
Pythagoras,  who  had  been  dead  almost  eight  hundred  years, 
and  concerning  whom  scarcely  anything  had  been  recorded  by 
any  credible  historian,  was  represented  as  having  wrought 
miracles,  and  as  having  imparted  the  same  power  to  Empedocles 
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and  others. — Philostratus,  who  taught  oratory  at  Eome,  under- 
took, at  the  request  of  Julia  Severa,  the  ^vife  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  to  write  the  life  of  the  celebrated  impostor  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  with  the  design  of  depreciating  the  evidences  for 
Christianity.  But  both  Porphyry  and  Philostratus,  by  their 
efforts  to  oppose  the  gospel,  have  become,  in  consequence  of 
these  very  efforts,  unwilling  witnesses  to  the  fact,  that  in  their 
day  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  wrought  miracles.  The  extracts  from  Celsus, 
wdio  wrote  against  Christianity  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century,  as  preserved  in  the  work  of  Origen  against  him,  fur- 
nish valuable  testimonies  in  confirmation  of  the  same  truth. 

7.  But  it  has  been  asked,  Why  have  not  miracles  been  con- 
tinued, to  afford  to  every  age  the  same  evidence  in  support  of 
Christianity  Avith  which  the  apostolic  age  was  favoured?  The 
answer  to  this  inquiry  has  often  been  given,  and  is  obvious. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  design  of  miracles,  we  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  power  of  working  them  could  not,  consistently  with 
this  design,  have  been  continued  long  after  the  completion  of 
the  canon  of  divine  revelation.  They  are  intended,  as  appro- 
priate evidence,  to  attest  a  supernatural  communication  from 
heaven.  Miracles,  and  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  are 
cotemporaneous.  If  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  made  known 
only  a  part  of  the  religious  truth  which  was  designed  for  the 
world,  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  in  the  supposition, 
that  until  such  knowledge  should  be  complete,  individuals  in 
the  church  from  time  to  time,  or  a  regular  succession  of  per- 
sons, should  have  been  inspired,  and  enabled  to  work  miracles 
in  proof  of  their  inspiration. 

8.  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  though  the  Mosaic  revelation 
was  established  by  miracles,  miracles  did  not  cease  with  the 
death  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  even  with  that  of  their  imme- 
diate successors.  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  the  revelation  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  gradual  and  progressive;  and  that 
until  it  was  completed,  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  prophets  who  were  employed  from  time  to  time  in 
making  additions  to  it,  wrought  miracles  in  attestation  of  their 
divine  mission  and  inspiration.  Besides,  the  peculiarity  of 
that  dispensation,  arising  from  God's  being  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  the  Israelites,  rendered  miraculous  interpositions 
proper  and  necessary.  But  we  should  have  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary, and  even  strange,  that  the  apostles  should  have  performed 
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miracles  to  attest  the  miracles  of  Moses  or  Isaiah.  Equally 
unnecessary  and  strange  would  it  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
for  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  modern  times  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish miraculous  testimony  in  support  of  the  apostolic  ministry. 
The  volume  of  divine  revelation  has  been  closed  and  sealed. 
Miraculous  interposition  now  would  indicate  that  somethinj^ 
is  still  required  to  be  added  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Such  interpositions  were  intended,  not 
for  the  preservation,  but  for  authenticating  and  establishing 
Christianity,  and  therefore  their  continuance  would  be  utterly 
superfluous. 

9.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  miraculous 
interpositions  in  attestation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  of  the  New  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  series 
of  unconnected  facts,  but  as  one  great  continuous  miracle,  to 
whicli,  until  its  final  completion,  generation  after  generation 
of  eyewitnesses  bore  their  successive  but  really  concurrent 
testimony.  As  Christianity  is  only  a  continuation  and  con- 
summation of  the  system  of  supernatural  interposition,  which, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  in  operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  last  and  most  perfect  dispensation 
should  have  been  signalized  by  evidences  of  the  same  character 
as  attested  the  earlier  and  less  perfect  dispensations.  But  this 
end  having  been  attained,  it  was  proper  that  miracles  should 
cease; — first,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the 
canon  of  divine  revelation  was  closed,  and  fully  authenticated  : 
secondly,  because  the  church  is  no  longer  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular nation,  as  among  the  Jews,  but  is  dispersed  through 
the  whole  world :  and,  thirdly,  because  miraculous  interposi- 
tions would  cease  i6  bear  that  character  if  they  were  continued 
from  age  to  age.     They  would  become  common  events. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

0^•   THE   ARGUMENT  FROM  PROPUECY, 

1 .  I  HAVE  deferred  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy  until  now,  that  I  might  present  it  to  the 
view  of  the  reader  at  once.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  the  evidence  furnished  by  prophecy  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  divine  revelation,  and  forms  an  attestation  of  the 
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truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  complete  and  powerful  as  it 
brings  to  bear  on  that  of  the  New.  But  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  argument  M'ill  be  more  advantageously  contemplated  by 
placing  it  before  our  view  in  unbroken  continuity. 

2.  The  scheme  of  prophecy,  as  contained  in  divine  revela- 
tion, extends  from  the  beginning  of  time  till  the  consummation 
of  all  things.  It  relates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
person  of  unequalled  dignity  and  glory,  who  was  to  make  this 
Avorld  the  theatre  on  which  he  was  to  perform  his  mighty 
works.  "  The  declared  purpose  for  which  the  Messiah,  pre- 
figured by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world, 
corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not 
to  deliver  an  oppressed  nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  achieve 
one  of  those  acts  Avhich  history  accounts  most  heroic.  It  was 
another  and  far  sublimer  purpose  which  he  came  to  accomplish  ; 
a  purpose  in  comparison  of  which  all  our  policies  are  poor  and 
little,  and  all  the  performances  of  men  as  nothing.  It  was  to 
deliver  a  world  from  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death;  to  purify 
and  immortalize  human  nature ;  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted 
sense  of  the  words,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  all  nations ;  a  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time, 
characterising  one  person  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  pro- 
claiming the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most  bene- 
ficent, the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project. 
Such  is  the  Scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it 
or  no,  of  that  economy  which  we  call  prophetic."  * 

3.  That  the  knowledge  of  futurity  can  belong  only  to  Him 
who  is  at  once  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  is  unquestioned. 
He  only  who  made  and  who  sustains  all  things,  can  know  the 
capabilities  of  the  creatures  which  he  has  formed,  and  all  the 
possible  tendencies  and  results  of  that  course  of  nature  which 
he  himself  has  established.  He  only,  therefore,  can  reveal  to 
the  subjects  of  his  moral  government,  should  it  please  him  so 
to  do,  the  train  of  future  events.  This,  accordingly,  he  claims 
as  his  peculiar  prerogative.  *'  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and 
make  me  equal,  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  like  1  Re- 
member the  former  things  of  old;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  else;  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will 
do  all  my  pleasure." 

*  Bishop  Kurd's  lutroductiou  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies.     Sermon  ii. 
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4.  To  disclose  events  which  are  distant  and  future  is  a  mi- 
raculous interposition  of  omniscience,  and  is  as  much  beyond 
the  agency  of  mortals  as  the  performance  of  works  which  are 
characteristic  of  omnipotence.  It  furnishes  an  argument,  the 
most  convincing  and  irrefragable,  for  the  inspiration  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  human 
race,  that  the  lapse  of  ages  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence which  is  derived  from  the  completion  of  prophecy. 

5.  But  as  there  have  existed  false  pretensions  to  prophecy, 
it  is  important  for  us  to  ascertain  by  what  principles  genuine 
prophetic  oracles  are  distinguished.  "  The  prophet  which  shall 
presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my  name,  says  the  God  of  Israel, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak, or  that  shall  speak 
in  the  name  of  other  gods;  even  that  prophet  shall  die.  And 
if  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass, 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ;  but  the 
prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously.  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  of  him."  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  unite  in  regard  to  any  declaration,  in  order 
to  prove  it  to  be  truly  prophetic.  First_,  that  it  be  indubitably 
manifest  that  the  prophecy  was  promulgated  and  recorded 
before  the  event  which  it  describes;  secondly,  that  the  agree- 
ment between  the  prediction  and  the  event  in  which  it  is  said 
to  receive  its  fulfilment  be  clear  and  palpable  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  event  foretold  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have 
been  impossible,  when  the  prophecy  was  announced,  to  have 
foreseen  its  occurrence. 

G.  These  tests,  of  M-hich  a  sound  understanding  must  readily 
approve,  are  in  substance  prescribed  by  God  himself  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  thing  follow,  and  come  to  pass,  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
claration uttered  was  spoken  by  inspiration  of  God.  On  the 
application  of  this  test  to  himself  as  a  prophet,  our  Lord  rested 
the  admission  of  his  claims.  When,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Last  Supper,  he  intimated  to  his  disciples  that  one  of  tliem 
should  betray  him,  he  fixed  upon  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  indi- 
vidual who  should  be  guilty  of  this  great  wickedness,  and 
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added,  "  Now  I  tell  you  before  it  come,  that  when  it  is  come 
to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  He."  In  like  manner,  when 
he  foretold  his  departure  to  his  disciples,  and  promised  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  "  Now  I  have  told  you  before 
it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might 
believe." 

7.  That  the  prophecies  which  are  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  written  long  before  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
wliich  they  describe,  we  have  the  most  perfect  certainty.  They 
were  proclaimed  to  a  whole  nation  by  a  succession,  not  of  ob- 
scure, but  of  accredited  individuals,  during  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years ;  they  were  not  delivered  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  passions,  or  of  promoting  the  worldly  views  of 
any  class  of  persons ;  and  they  were  publicly  incorporated  with 
the  records  of  a  kingdom.  While  they  served  the  important 
purpose  of  continually  reminding  the  Jewish  people  of  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  the  economy  under  which  they  lived, 
and  of  confirming  their  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  Scriptures  and  institutions,  they  directed  their  views  to 
the  coming  of  the  promised  Deliverer,  who  should  introduce  a 
more  perfect  dispensation.  The  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  wise  to  separate  the  Jews  from  every  other  people,  unite  in 
showing  the  necessity  of  having  confined  the  mission  of  the 
prophets  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  For,  what  had  been  the  con- 
sequence had  the  case  been  otherwise, — had  they  been  indis- 
criminately scattered  over  the  heathen  world  ?  Would  not 
their  predictions,  in  all  human  probability,  have  become  sub- 
servient to  the  worst  superstitions,  and  would  not  their  ulti- 
mate design  have  been  completely  frustrated  1  "  They  would 
have  been  mixed  and  confounded  with  all  the  absurdities  of 
the  heathen  oracles,  and  must  soon  have  become  utterly  inca- 
pable of  answering  the  purposes  of  a  divine  revelation." 

8.  But  in  consequence  of  their  mission  having  been  re- 
stricted to  one  people,  their  prophecies  were  carefully  recorded 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  their 
pristine  purity.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these 
writings  having  been  proved,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  pro- 
phecies which  they  contain,  and  which  relate  to  the  characters 
and  facts  of  tlie  Christian  dispensation,  were  delivered  long 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  they  describe.  I 
shall  here  merely  allude  to  the  facts,  that  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek  at  least  two  hundred 
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years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  were,  through  the  medium 
of  this  version,  in  very  general  circulation  over  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The  integrity  of  the  books  of 
Moses  is  also  certified  by  the  translation  which  was  made  of 
them  into  the  old  Samaritan  character  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  translation,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  was  preserved 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Even  could  we  suppose  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Jews,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  preservation  of 
the  law,  to  have  conspired  to  alter  their  Scriptures,  they  could 
not,  from  the  rival  sects  into  which  their  nation  was  divided, 
have  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  It  is  morally  certain  that  per- 
sons who  differed  so  widely  in  their  opinions  as  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  and  who  were  so  jealous  of  each  other's  influence 
and  reputation,  would  exercise  a  mutual  and  salutary  control 
in  reference  to  their  guardianship  of  the  Scriptures. 

9.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  collateral  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah,  prior  to  the  time 
when  our  Lord  appeared,  that  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
there  was  a  general  expectation  in  that  age  that  an  extra- 
ordinary Personage  should  arise  in  the  land  of  Judea.  This 
prevalent  hope  is  adverted  to  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
informs  us  that  many  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem, 
and  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel;  that  when  John  the 
Baptist  appeared,  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he 
was  the  Messiah,  and  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  to  ask  him, 
Art  thou  that  Prophet  1  The  conclusion  which  the  people 
drew  from  the  miracles  of  Christ  was,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  that 
Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  general  expectation,  wise  men  came  from  the  East  to 
Jerusalem  in  search  of  him  who  was  to  be  born  King  of  the  Jews, 
Josephus  says,  that  which  chiefly  excited  the  Jews  to  war  was 
a  prophecy  found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that  time  some 
one  within  their  country  should  arise  that  should  obtain  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Many  were  persuaded,  says  Tacitus, 
that  the  era  was  now  arrived  which  had  been  predicted  in  the 
ancient  books,  when  the  East  should  prevail,  and  when  those 
who  came  out  of  Judea  should  obtain  the  sovereignty.  Sue- 
tonius also  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  and  antiquity  of 
the  prophecy,  and  to  the  universality  of  the  expectation 
founded  upon  it. 

10.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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and  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  existed  some  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  they  had  raised  in  the 
Jewish  nation  a  general  expectation  of  an  extraordinary  Per- 
sonage. Jesus  atRrmed  tliat  he  was  the  Person  thus  foretold 
and  described.  He  proved  that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and  a 
messenger  sent  from  God,  by  the  miracles  which  he  wrought. 
But  he  laid  claim  to  a  still  liigher  chanxcter,  the  character  of 
the  Messiah  concerning  whom  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  did 
write;  and  by  a  brief  comparison  of  some  of  the  predictions 
which  relate  to  the  Messiah,  we  shall  have  the  most  complete, 
evidence  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

11.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes;  those  which  have  been  clearly  fulfilled, 
or  which  are  receiving  their  fulfilment  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
the  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New 
which  still  remain  unfulfilled. 

12.  The  prophecies  included  in  the  first  class  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  heads.  First,  prophecies  which  were 
originally  intended  to  apply  to  Christ  alone.  Secondly,  pro- 
phecies which  were  from  the  first  designed  to  have  a  double 
application,  primarily  to  characters  and  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  but  ultimately  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  kingdom. 
Thirdly,  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  church.  Fourthly,  pro- 
phecies which  apply  to  the  Jews  in  particular.  Fifthly, 
prophecies  which  relate  to  other  nations  and  empires.  Sixthly, 
prophecies  regarding  the  rise  and  progress  of  Antichrist.  And, 
seventhly,  prophecies  delivered  by  our  Lord.  I  shall  make  a 
few  remarks  on  these  particulars. 

13.  But  before  proceeding  to  these  remarks,  I  shall  offer  a 
few  preliminary  observations. 

First,  the  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  con- 
tinually growing.  It  has  been  increasing  in  strength  from  the 
time  when  the  first  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Though  the  mere 
delivering  of  a  prophecy  can  be  no  proof  of  the  divine  mission 
of  the  person  who  utters  it,  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  ;  and  Christ 
and  his  apostles  laid  claim  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
accomplishment  of  a  continuous  chain  of  prophecy  which  had 
been  communicated  to  the  world  during  four  thousand  years. 
The  argument  has  been  accumulating  ever  since  ;  nor  will  it 
acquire  all  its  strength  till  every  prediction  is  fulfilled,  till  the 
Jews  are  restored,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  gathered 
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in.  This  peculiarity  of  the  prophetic  evidence  renders  it  most 
valuable.  The  lapse  of  time  only  makes  it  still  more  impres- 
sive; and  in  regard  to  this,  we,  and  the  generations  which  are 
to  follow,  will  be  more  highly  favoured  than  those  who  lived 
in  the  apostolic  age. 

14.  Secondly,  Fulfilled  prophecy  is  evidence  of  a  strictly 
miraculous  character.  All  prophecies,  even  according  to  Mr. 
Hume,  are  real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admitted  as 
proofs  of  any  revelation.*  There  is  thus  a  divine  sanction 
given  to  the  religious  system  with  which  they  are  incorporated. 
Miracles,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  do  not  fur- 
nish more  conclusive  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation  than  is 
afforded  by  the  fulfilment  of  undoubted  prophecy.  As  no  im- 
posture can  possibly  assume  the  prerogative  of  omniscience, 
the  unquestionable  existence  of  prophecy  in  any  system  of 
religion  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  its 
having  proceeded  from  God. 

15.  Thirdly,  The  evidence  of  prophecy  is  addressed  to  our 
senses.  The  proofs  of  fulfilled  and  fulfilling  prophecy  are 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  We  have  only  to  read  what 
Moses  predicted  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  regard- 
ing the  Jewish  people,  and  then  to  lift  up  our  eyes  and  behold 
the  present  condition  of  that  race,  to  see  that  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture  have  been  fulfilled  in  a  manner  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  human  sagacity  to  have  foreseen,  or  for  mere 
human  power  to  have  accomplished.  "  Men  are  sometimes 
disposed  to  think,  that  if  they  could  see  a  miracle  wrought  in 
their  own  sight,  they  would  believe  the  gospel  without  delay, 
and  obey  it  unreservedly.  They  know  not  their  own  hearts. 
'  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and.  the  prophets,  neither  would 
they  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'  But  in  the 
whole  range  of  prophecy  now  fulfilling  before  their  eyes,  they 
have  in  fact  a  series  of  divine  interpositions,  not  precisely  of 
the  nature  of  miracles,  in  the  sense  of  brief,  and  instant,  and 
visible  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  evidently  so  in 
the  sense  of  supernatural  interference,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
cities,  and  nations,  and  empires,  in  the  arrangement  of  time 
and  circumstances,  in  that  wonderful  display  of  infinite  fore- 
knowledge and  infinite  power,  apparent  in  the  control  of  the 
wills  of  unnumbered  free  and  accountable  agents  to  a  certain 
result."t 

•  Philosophical  Essays.  t  Wilson's  Lectures. 
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IG.  Fourthly,  There  never  has  been  any  other  religion  but 
that  of  the  Bible  sustained  by  prophecy.  The  sacred  penmen 
alone  appealed  to  the  events  of  thousands  of  years  after  their 
own  time  as  witnesses  of  their  having  been  sent  from  God  ; 
and  thus  left  it  to  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Most  High  to  authenticate  the  truth  of  their  claims.  The 
alleged  auguries  and  oracles  of  pagan  nations,  produced,  not 
as  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God,  but  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  trivial  curiosity,  or  to  aid  the  designs  of  some 
military  or  political  leader,  are  not  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. At  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  they 
fell  into  utter  contempt  with  the  more  enlightened  heathen. 
The  writers  of  the  Bible  alone  have  appealed  to  the  evidence 
of  prophecy, — of  prophecy  delivered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world, — in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  they 
were  authorized  to  promulgate  :  and  by  this  evidence,  peculiar 
to  themselves,  they  have  proved,  that  they  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

17.  Fifthly,  Fulfilled  prophecy  is  itself  proved  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God.  But  this  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  begins  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
it  does  not  end  till  the  last  chapter  of  the  New  Testament. 
Prophecy  was  first  addressed  to  the  transgressors  after  the  fall; 
was  transmitted  through  Enoch  to  Noah.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  were  guided  and  encouraged  by  its  voice.  It  spake 
by  Moses  of  that  Great  Prophet  who  was  afterwards  to  arise 
like  unto  himself;  and  described  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  present  and  to  far-distant  times.  After  him  ap- 
peared Samuel  and  David,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  whose  prophetic 
annunciations  form  a  part  of  the  inspired  record.  Among  the 
prophets  who  arose  in  succession  afterwards,  were  Isaiah,  who 
described  in  glowing  language  the  glories  of  Messiah's  reign — 
and  Jeremiah,  who  mourned  in  plaintive  strains  the  desolations 
of  his  country — and  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah, 
who  prophesied  of  the  sacrifice  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  events  connected  with  that  kingdom  till  the  end  of 
time.  This  long  line  of  prophets  terminated  with  Malachi, 
who  closed  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  annunciation  of  the  coming  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  At  length  the  Great  Pro- 
phet, to  whom  all  preceding  prophets  bare  witness,  appeared, 
I'ur  the  purpose  of  verifying  in  himself  the  continuous  prophetic 
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revelation  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world.  He  was  followed 
by  Paul,  who  forewarned  the  church  of  "  the  man  of  sin,  the 
son  of  perdition,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan, 
with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders."  John  closed 
the  canon  of  Scripture  with  the  sublime  predictions  contained 
in  the  Apocalypse, — which  describe  the  future  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  which  extend  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things.  Thus,  wp  have  a  large  portion  of  Scripture,  con- 
sisting of  prophecy  that  has  been  fulfilled,  and  which  is  now 
fulfilling,  and  which  was  delivered  to  mankind  during  a  period 
of  upwards  of  four  thousand  years. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  olDservations  on  some  of  the  parti- 
culars to  which  I  have  referred. 

18,  (I.)  With  regard  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  which  apply  to  Christ  alone.  It  might  be  expected 
that  predictions  which  were  delivered  during  the  successive 
ages  that  intervened  from  the  time  when  the  first  prophecy 
was  uttered  in  the  garden  of  Eden  till  Malachi  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  would  differ  Avidely  in  imagery  and  in  clearness. 
But  while  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  so  obscure 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  to  which  they  referred,  as 
not  to  derange  the  order  of  human  aff'airs,  they  appear  so  clear 
after  their  accomplishment,  as  manifestly  to  have  described  the 
things  to  which  they  relate. 

19.  It  ought  here  to  be  recollected,  that  Christ  is  the  great 
theme  of  prophecy  from  the  beginning  of  divine  revelation; 
that  the  predictions  which  refer  to  him  are  numerous,  definite, 
and  particular ;  and  that  they  point  out  with  perfect  exactness 
a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  as  to  time.s,  places,  and  pro- 
perties. To  Jesus  all  the  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began 
give  witness:  yea,  and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those 
that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  fore- 
told of  his  days.  They  indeed  occasionally  allude  to  other 
subjects,  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their 
testimony  regarding  him.  They  often  foretold  events  that 
were  near,  and  that  aflected  those  to  whom  they  related,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  their  country,  that  their  accomplishment 
might  produce  confidence  in  the  prophetical  intimations  which 
referred  to  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  When,  for 
example,  Isaiah  assured  Ilezekiah  of  deliverance  from  Senna- 
cherib, and  when  by  means  altogether  unlooked  for,  the  pre- 
diction received  an   immediate  accomplisliment ;    when  God 
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added  fiffceerx  years  to  bis  life,  as  the  propliet  foretold,  and  gave 
him  the  sign  which  he  had  asked  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz; — we 
cannot  doubt  that  Hezekiah,  as  well  as  many  others,  were  thus 
prepared  to  rely  on  the  truth  of  all  the  prophecies  which  they 
beard  Isaiah  deliver  respecting  the  distant  advent  and  glories 
of  the  Messiah. 

20.  Two  thousand  years  after  it  was  declared,  in  the  hearing 
of  our  first  parents,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham 
which  restricted  the  descent  of  the  predicted  Deliverer  to  his 
family.  It  was  renewed  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  :  "In  thee,  and  in 
thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Four 
hundred  years  afterwards  a  prophecy  still  more  explicit  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  was  delivered  by  Moses :  ''The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, ' 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken." 
Five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses  the  following 
striking  predictions  are  delivered  to  David,  a  representative 
and  type  of  the  promised  Saviour: — "I  have  made  a  covenant 
with  my  chosen;  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant:  Thy 
seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all 
generations;  my  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and 
my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  His  seed  also  will  I 
make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven. 
His  throne  shall  endure  as  the  sun  before  me;  it  shall  be 
established  for  ever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in 
heaven. — The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
band,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  The  Lord 
shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion  :  rule  thou  in  the 
midst  of  thine  enemies. —  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not 
repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike  through  kings  in  the 
day  of  his  wrath." 

2 1 .  But  in  place  of  quoting  the  numerous  prophecies  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  directly  refer  to  Christ,  it  may  suffice  that 
we  briefly  refer  to  those  that  point  out  the  time  of  his  coming; 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  family  from  which  he  should  descend ; 
his  manner  of  life,  character,  miracles,  sufferings,  rejection  by 
the  Jewish  nation,  death,  resurrection,  ascension;  and  the  design 
and  effect  of  his  appearance. 

22.  The  time  of  his  coming  is  pointed  out  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  and  by  a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances  is  fixed 
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to  the  period  wlien  our  Lord  appeared.  As  early  as  the  patri- 
archal age,  these  were  described  with  singular  minuteness  in  the 
well-known  prophecy  delivered  by  Jacob:  "The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be."  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  coming  of  the 
JMessiah  is  here  predicted  under  the  name  of  Sliiloh.  By  sceptre 
is  meant  authority  and  power  to  execute  and  enforce  the  esta- 
blished laws.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  Judah  sliould  not 
cease  from  being  a  body  politic  or  commonwealth,  having  a 
power  of  government  or  jurisdiction  within  itself,  until  Messiah 
come;  that  Judah  was  to  retain  within  itself  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  peculiar  law  of  Judaism,  long  after  the  separate 
governments  of  the  other  tribes  should  have  completely  dis- 
appeared ;  that  the  government  or  sceptre  of  Judah  should  thus 
be  upheld  or  protected  till  Shiloh  should  come, — and  that  from 
that  period,  and  not  till  then,  the  sceptre  should  depart  from 
Judah. 

23.  This  prediction  received  an  exact  and  complete  accom- 
plishment. After  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  the  Jews 
continued  to  administer  their  own  laws,  both  civil  and  religious. 
But  after  Messiah  had  appeared,  and  had  fulfilled  in  his  life 
and  death  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  after  the  apo- 
stles, in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  divine  Master, 
had  preached  the  gospel  over  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jewish 
state  was  finally  dissolved.  At  the  termination  of  forty  years 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Romans  destroyed  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  and  caused  the  Jews  no  longer  to  exist  as  a  body 
politic  by  scattering  them  over  the  face  of  the  world.  From 
that  era,  in  which  they  were  judicially  expelled  from  Judea, 
though  they  have  been  preserved  distinct  from  every  other 
people,  they  have  not  been  ranked  among  the  nations;  and  they 
still  abide  without  power  to  execute  their  laws,  without  a  king, 
and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice.  How  striking 
is  the  connexion  between  this  prophecy,  delivered  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  events  which  it  describes, 
and  to  which  it  applies!  Does  not  its  minute  and  perfect 
fulfilment  incontrovertibly  prove  that  it  was  uttered  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Ilim  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
Jesus,  in  whom  it  is  accomplished,  is  indeed  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world? — The  multitudes  which,  when 
the  gospel  was  first  promulgated,  were  made  willing  to  bow  to 
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his  sceptre, — the  thousands  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who,  in 
succeeding  ages,  have  been  added  to  their  number,  show  that 
he  is  the  Shiloh  to  whom  the  people  were  to  be  gathered. 

24.  The  prophet  Daniel  clearly  pointed  out  the  time  of  the 
Saviour's  coming,  by  intimating  the  number  of  years  which 
■were  to  precede  his  arrival.  He  still  farther  marks  the  exact 
period  of  his  appearance,  by  connecting  with  his  death  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Jewish  polity.  "After  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself;  and  the  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of 
the  war  desolations  are  determined,"  This  prediction,  in  ex- 
plicit language,  delivered  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  its 
fulfilment,  fixes  the  tiujC  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  to  be  at 
the  end  of  threescore  and  two  weeks  of  years  after  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem:  it  mentions  him  by  name,  and  declares  that 
at  this  period  he  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself;  that 
soon  after  this  event  the  Jewish  commonwealth  would  be  sub- 
verted, accompanied  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress; 
and  that  this  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  prince.  This  extra- 
ordinary prophecy  was  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  its  particulars  in 
regard  to  time  and  circumstance.  The  words  of  the  prophecy 
are,  "seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,"  that  i.^, 
seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years;  and 
from  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king,  when  Ezra  went 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  with  commission  to  restore  the 
government  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  is  precisely  the 
number  of  years  specified.  The  prophecy  affirms  that  three- 
score and  two  weeks  of  years  should  intervene  from  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem  till  the  coming  of  Messiah:  and  from  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  when  the  Avails  were  finished, 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  were  precisely  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years,  the  very  number  foretold.  The  prophecy 
declares  that  the  people  of  the  prince  who  should  invade  Judea 
should  in  the  midst  of  the  week  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  desolations 
should  make  the  land  desolate :  and  from  Vespasian's  march  into 
Judea,  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  half  a  week 
of  years,  or  three  years  and  a  half. 

2.J.  Thus  does  this  remarkable  prophecy,  literally  fulfilled, 
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remain  a  striking  memorial  of  the  in?piration  of  the  ancient 
prophet?,  and  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  truth  and  di- 
vine authority  of  Christianity.  It  was  impossible  that  a  pre- 
diction so  precise  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
Saviour's  appearance  should  not  have  produced,  wherever  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  read,  an  expectation  of  the  person  de- 
scribed. The  expectation,  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
general  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  appeared ;  so  much  so  that 
from  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  Jewish  history  is  filled  with  the  names  and  actions 
of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  who  deceived  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.  To  show  how  generally  the  propliecy  of 
Daniel  was  understood  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
arrival,  no  false  Christs  ever  appeared  before  this  period,  and 
not  more  than  one  for  five  or  six  centuries  after  it.  Nor  do 
the  Jews  even  at  this  day  deny  that  the  period  fixed  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  was  that  which  is  pointed  out  by 
this  remarkable  prophecy;  but  while  they  acknowledge  that 
to  have  been  the  time,  when,  according  to  their  prophecies, 
he  ought  to  have  appeared,  they  think  the  sinfulness  of  their 
nation  has  caused  his  delay. 

26.  The  time  of  the  Saviour's  coming  was  also  defined  by 
the  prophet  Haggai,  when  he  prophesied  that  he  should  appear 
during  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  before 
the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  "  I  will  shake  all  nations ; 
and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come  :  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  glory  of  this 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts ;  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  Thus,  it  is  clearly  intimated,  that  by  the  coming  of 
Messiah,  who  is  described  as  tlie  desire  of  all  nations,  and  by 
his  personal  manifestation  in  his  temple,  the  glory  of  this 
latter  would  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  former.  The  promise 
in  regard  to  peace  Avas  so  perfectly  accomplished,  that  when  he 
appeared  it  prevailed  over  the  world. 

'27.  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  who  prophesied  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  fixes  the  time  of  his  appearance 
by  describing  the  messenger  who  was  to  go  before  him,  and 
certain  circumstances  characteristic  of  the  dispensation  which  he 
should  introduce.  ''Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the 
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covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  :  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts." — "  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." — "Behold,  I 
Avill  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers." 

28.  Isaiah  as  well  as  Malachi  had  prophesied  of  the  mes- 
senger who  should  precede  the  Messiah  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias :  and  w^hen  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  he  described 
himself  and  his  office  in  the  very  terms  which  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  prophets.  The  agreement  between  the  prophecy 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  fulfilled  is  exact  and 
complete.  The  long  succession  of  prophets  from  Moses  to 
Malachi  had  terminated;  and  no  prophet  arose,  as  was  inti- 
matedin  the  concluding  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  the 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah  appeared.  He  was  promised  under 
the  name  of  Elijah;  and  the  resemblance  between  that  distin- 
guished prophet  and  John  the  Baptist  was  striking,  in  regard 
to  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  active  zeal,  their  boldness 
in  reproving  sin,  and  their  diligence  in  labouring  to  reform 
their  countrymen.  The  prophecy  had  declared  that  a  messen- 
ger should  be  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  John 
the  Baptist  appeared  as  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  preaching 
repentance  and  exhorting  the  people  to  believe  on  him  that 
should  come  after  him.  He  pointed  him  out  as  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  :  and  as  Malachi 
had  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  came  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, announced  himself  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Light 
of  the  world, — the  Light  ordained  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  be  the  glory  of  the  people  Israel. 

29.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  Christ  appeared  at  the  time 
which  prophecy  had  so  clearly  marked  out  for  the  Messiah's 
advent.  We  shall  find  that  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  line 
of  his  descent,  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  apply  to  Christ 
with  the  most  perfect  exactness.  He  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  of  the  family  of  David,  and  to  be  born  in  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.  "There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him. — Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and 
a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment 
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and  justice  on  the  earth;  and  this  is  the  nan'ie  whereby  he  shall 
be  called,  Jehovah  our  Righteousness."  About  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  Micah  foretold,  in  the 
following  words,  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  : 
'•  Thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting." 

30.  That  Jesus  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  is  certain :  and  by  a  wonderful  concurrence 
of  circumstances  which  could  only  be  foreknown  to  Omnisci- 
ence, he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Judea  having 
become  an  appendage  of  the  Roman  empire,  Augustus,  for  pur- 
poses of  state,  ordered  a  general  enrolment  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  this  decree  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  conformity  v.-ith 
the  Jewish  method  of  classing  the  people,  and  which  required 
that  every  inhabitant  should  have  his  name  enrolled,  "not  in 
the  city  where  he  happened  to  reside,  but  in  that  to  which  the 
founder  of  his  house  belonged,  and  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Jews,  was  the  city  of  his  people.  By  this  order,  which  was 
totally  independent  of  the  will  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  which 
involved  in  it  a  decree  of  the  Roman  emperor  then  for  the  first 
time  issued  concerning  Judea,  and  a  resolution  of  the  king  of 
Judea  to  adopt  a  particular  mode  of  executing  that  decree, 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  brought  from  a  distant  corner  of  Pales- 
tine to  Bethlehem.  They  are  brought  at  a  time  when  Mary 
would  not  have  chosen  such  a  journey:  and  Jesus,  to  their  great 
inconvenience  and  distress,  is  born  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a 
manger."  In  this  wonderful  manner  did  the  providence  of  God 
connect  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  so  as,  without 
the  possibility  of  human  contrivance  and  preparation,  to  have 
fulfilled  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy. 

31.  As  the  prophecies  respecting  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
appearance,  the  tribe  and  family  from  which  he  should  de- 
scend, and  the  place  of  his  birth,  were  thus  fulfilled  in  Christ,  so 
were  the  numerous  and  minute  predictions  concerning  his  life 
character,  offices,  miracles,  suff"erings,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension,  accomplished  in  Jesus.  He  is  represented  as  a  par- 
taker of  the  nature  of  man,  and  as  possessing,  at  the  same  time, 
equality  with  God;  as  being  born  into  the  world,  and  as  exist- 
ing from  everlasting.  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders;  and 
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his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and 
to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth, 
even  for  ever."  His  ministry  was  to  be. characterised  by  works 
of  power  and  benevolence :  "  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped ;  the  lame 
man  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing:" 
— a  description  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  as  verified  in  regard  to  himself:  "Go  your  way,  and  tell 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard;  how  that  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised." 

32.  Five  hundred  years  before  the  event,  his  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  circumstances  which  should  attend  it,  are 
celebrated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  :  "Rejoice  greatly,  0 
daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem;  behold,  thy 
King  cometli  unto  thee;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation, 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass."  To  see  how  exactly  this  prediction  was  verified  in 
Christ,  we  have  only  to  read  the  account  given  by  the  evange- 
list of  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem: — "And  they  cast  their 
garments  upon  the  colt,  and  they  set  Jesus  thereon  :  as  it  is 
written.  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Zion;  behold,  thy  King  cometh, 
sitting  on  ass's  colt. — And  as  they  went,  they  spread  their 
clothes  in  the  way.  And  when  he  was  come  nigh,  even  now  at 
the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  for 
all  the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen;  saying,  Blessed  be 
the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord;  peace  in 
heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest."  To  show  that  this  predic- 
tion did  not  produce  its  own  accomplishment,  the  evangelist 
John  relates,  that  "these  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at 
the  first;  but  that  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  written  of  him,  aud  that  they  had 
done  those  things  unto  him." 

33.  The  Messiah  is  represented  by  the  prophets  as  distin- 
guished by  his  purity,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  unostentatious 
kindness  and  benevolence.  lie  was  to  be  a  righteous  person, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  every  virtue  in  the  highest  degree.  In 
these  respects  he  was  to  be  far  superior  to  the  sons  of  men. 
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"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. — Righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of 
his  reins.  He  hath  done  no  violence,  neither  was  there  any 
deceit  in  his  lips. — He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;  he 
shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street."  In  how  perfect  a 
manner  was  this  representation  of  the  Messiah  verified  in  Christ. 
Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  he  spake  as  neverman  spake;  his 
compassion,  that  he  went  about  continually  doing  good;  his 
purity,  that  no  one  could  charge  him  with  sin;  his  humility, 
that  he  performed  the  most  stupendous  miracles  with  studied 
sim2:)licity  and  unostentation;  his  peaceable  disposition,  that 
when  the  people  would  have  made  him  their  king,  he  withdrew 
into  retirement;  and  his  meekness,  that  he  was  led  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaugliter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 

34.  But  while  possessing  these  extraordinary  excellences, 
the  Messiah  is  represented  by  the  prophets  as  poor  and  despised, 
a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  as  rejected  by 
his  own  people,  and  at  length  condemned  to  death.  "  He  shall 
grow  up  before  the  Lord  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out 
of  a  dry  ground  :  he  hath  no  form  or  comeliness ;  and  when  we 
shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  vre  should  desire  him. 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows;  yet 
we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 
But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions;  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and 
tlie  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was  oppressed, 
and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. — He  was  cut 
off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living ;  for  the  transgression  of  my 
people  was  he  smitten  to  death,"  How  exactly  were  these 
predictions  fulfilled  in  Him  who,  Avhen  he  came  to  his  own, 
was  not  received  by  them  ;  who,  Avhile  the  foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head; 
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and  who,  after  lie  had  long  endured  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners, humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross ! 

35.  But  in  connexion  with  this  deep  humiliation,  prophecy 
represented  the  Messiah  as  a  victorious  conqueror,  who  should 
rise  from  the  dead,  triumph  over  death,  the  grave,  and  all  his 
enemies,  and  ascend  to  heaven  in  glory  and  majesty.  "Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of 
life:  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore. — When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied :  by 
his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many;  for  he 
shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  por- 
tion with  tlie  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  ;  and 
he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors;  and  he  bare  the  sin 
of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. — Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  :  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them."  The  perfect  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions  in  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
glorification  of  Christ,  is  obvious  and  striking. 

3G.  Thus  does  it  appear  that  Christ,  in  his  character,  offices, 
and  salvation,  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  divine  revelation  through  the  successive  ages  of  the 
world,  until  it  was  at  length  manifested  to  the  aged  Simeon, 
that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ. 
Prophecy  became  clearer  and  clearer  as  this  period  approached ; 
and  described  with  the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his- 
torical narration,  the  life,  ministry,  redemption,  and  reign  of 
the  Messiah.  How  vast  and  magnificent  is  the  prophetic  scheme 
which  is  thus  developed !  How  wonderful  that  it  should  re- 
ceive its  accomplishment  in  a  way  that  opposed  the  fondest 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  very  people  with  whom  was  deposited 
the  sacred  book  in  which  this  divine  scheme  is  revealed!  How 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  agency  of 
men  who  were  following  out  their  own  prejudices  and  passions  ; 
and  who,  in  killing  the  Prince  of  life,  and  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  glory,  verified  the  long  series  of  predictions  which  were 
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written  in  Moses  and  in  all  the  prophets  concerning  him! 
"The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes." 

37.  Were  we  to  restrict  our  attention,  in  considering  the 
prophecies  that  refer  to  the  Redeemer,  to  the  fifty-third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  its  various  particulars  is 
amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
Jews  have  attempted  to  evade  the  difficulties  in  v/hich  the 
consideration  of  this  chapter  has  involved  them;  they  have 
argued,  that  the  prophecy  did  not  relate  to  one  man,  but  to 
one  people,  the  Jews,  who  have  been  smitten  of  God  for  their 
sins.  But  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  this  chapter, — "  He  was 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  :  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people  was  he  stricken," — are  decisive  in  showing  the 
absurdity  of  this  interpretation. 

This  remarkable  prophecy  has  not  only  silenced  the  Jews, 
but  has  been  the  means  of  converting  unbelievers  to  the  faith 
of  the  gospel.  The  case  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  lived 
the  life  of  a  libertine  and  atheist,  but  who  died  the  death  "of 
a  penitent  Christian,"  is  well  known.  The  perusal  of  this 
chapter,  the  consideration  of  its  interesting  contents,  and  of 
their  complete  fulfilment,  operated,  through  the  divine  bless- 
ing, in  leading  him  to  believe  on  Him  who  was  wounded  for 
his  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  his  iniquities,  and  by  whose 
stripes  he  was  healed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   THE   DOL'BLE   SENSE,  OK  THE    COMPREHENSIVE    CHARACTER,  OE  PROPHECY. 

1.  Besides  the  direct  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  originally  intended  to  apply  to  Christ  alone,  there 
are  many  predictions  which  have  a  double  sense  or  application, 
which  relate  primarily  to  characters  and  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  or  of  other  ancient  nations,  but  which  ultimately 
refer  to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom. 

2.  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this  class  of  pre- 
dictions, I  may  observe,  that  infidel  writers  have  attempted, 
by  an  unfair  representation  of  them,  to  assail  and  subvert 
Christianity.  Collins,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  published  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  under  the  professed  design  of  doing  real  service 
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to  Christianity,  by  establishing  it  on  a  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tion, aims  at  showing  that  it  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  undeserving  of  credit. 

3.  His  scheme  is  this:  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
put  the  whole  proof  of  Christianity,  solely  and  entirely,  upon 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  that  if  these  proofs  are 
valid,  Christianity  is  established  upon  its  true  foundation;  but 
if  they  are  invalid,  and  the  arguments  brought  from  thence  be 
not  conclusive,  and  the  prophecies  cited  from  thence  be  not 
fulfilled,  Christianity  has  no  foundation,  and  is  therefore  false. 
Accordingly,  he  sets  himself  to  show,  that  the  prophecies  cited 
in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  in  proof  of  Christianity, 
four  or  five  of  which  he  particularly  considers,  are  only  typical 
and  allegorical  proofs  ;  and  that  allegorical  proofs  are  no  proofs, 
according  to  scholastic  rules;  that  is,  as  he  plainly  intends  it, 
according  to  the  rules  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense.  He 
asserts  that  the  apostles  put  a  new  interpretation  on  the  Jewish 
books,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  obvious  and  literal 
meaning  of  those  books,  and  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  nation :  that  Christianity  derives  all  its  authority  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  is  wholly  revealed  there,  not  literally, 
but  mystically  and  allegorically ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  sole  true  canon  of  Christians.  But 
Christianity  derives  no  real  support  from  Judaism,  and  there- 
fore must  be  false. 

4c.  The  answer  to  this  scheme  is  obvious  to  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation.  In  the 
first  place,  its  fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  sole  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  only  proofs  insisted  on  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  in  its  confirmation,  is  false.  They  appealed  to  the 
numerous  miraculous  works  Avhich  they  pertormed,  as  fur- 
nishing indubitable  attestation  of  their  divine  mission.  These 
prove  that  they  were  sent  from  God,  and  that  the  doctrines 
which  they  delivered  in  his  name  possess  divine  authority. 

5.  Besides,  we  have  already  seen  that  there  are  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  apply,  not  in  a  secondary,  but  in 
their  primary  sense,  to  the  JMessiah,  and  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  We  shall  now  illustrate  some  of  those  prophecies- 
which  are  applicable  to  Jesus  only  in  a  typical  and  secondary 
sense;  and  sliow  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
and  design  of  prophecy.   "We  rest  the  argument  from  prophecy 
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upon  those  predictions  which  expressly  point  to  the  Messiah, 
and  upon  that  authority  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  gave  to  them  as  interpreters  of  prophecy.  And  we 
say,  that  when  their  interpretation  of  tliose  prophecies,  which 
were  originally  applicable  to  other  events,  gives  to  every  ex- 
pression in  them  a  natural  and  complete  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  those  predictions  concernino- 
the  gospel  which  are  direct,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  re- 
ceiving this  further  meaning,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
but  as  the  full  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  prophet.  Nor, 
when  M'e  consider  the  nature  of  prophecy  as  that  which  came 
not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  which  holy  men  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  it  appear  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  double  sense  ascribed  to  a  certain  class  of 
predictions,  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  of  his  revealed 
purpose  of  mercy  regarding  the  human  race. 

6.  We  are  taught  that  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  the 
great  theme  of  prophecy  from  the  beginning;  that  the  prophets 
themselves  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  the  meaning  and 
design  of  their  own  predictions;  that  they  searched  and  inquired 
diligently  into  their  import;  and  that  it  Avas  in  many  instances 
revealed  to  them,  that  their  predictions  related  less  to  their 
own  times  than  to  ours;  and  that  they  were  appointed  to 
minister,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  us,  the  things  which  are 
now  made  known  to  us  by  the  gospel. 

7.  It  is  of  importance  here  to  recollect,  that  the  leading 
characters  and  events  in  the  Jewish  history  were  designed  to 
furnish  typical  representations  of  personages  and  events  in 
gospel  times.  This  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  by  the  writers 
of  tlie  New  Testament;  and  believing  that  it  is  well  founded, 
it  affords  peculiar  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  the  gospel ;  as  it  strikingly  illustrates  the  wisdom  and  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will. 

S.  At  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  he  selected 
one  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  placed  them  under  the 
direction  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  and  caused  the  lead- 
ing characters  and  events  among  them  to  furnish  to  later  ao-es 
typical  instruction  concerning  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

9.  In  like  manner,  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  economy  had  a 
designed  reference  to  Christianity.    It  was  the  shadow  of  good 
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tilings  to  come :  a  system  of  signs  adapted  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  world,  the  import  of  which  was  better  understood  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  than  we  can  easily 
imagine.  Even  their  reference  to  revelations,  events,  and  per- 
sonages, beyond  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  is  as  clearly 
established  as  any  fact  of  the  same  kind  can  be,  the  sincere  and 
devout  worshippers  of  every  age  were  more  or  less  qualified  to 
appreciate,  when  they  searched  diligently  to  discover  what,  and 
what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  which  was  in  their  ritual  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  which  should  follow.  While  the  blood  of  the 
inferior  animals,  offered  in  divinely  instituted  sacrifice,  could 
not  take  away  sins,  it  served  as  an  emblematical  sign  of  the 
great  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  the  Son  of  God.  The  institution  of  sacrifice,  divinely  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  the  fall,  and  maintained  till  the 
Christian  era,  preserved  from  age  to  age  the  symbols  and  the 
knowledge  of  salvation.  At  length  He  appeared  to  whom  these 
symbols  had  a  reference;  and  who,  by  his  atoning  death, 
finished  transgression,  made  an  end  of  sin,  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  for  a  candid  mind  to  examine  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  facts  contained  in  the  history  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  representation  of  them  exhibited,  as  is  affirmed,  in  the 
typical  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  without  being  satis- 
fied, "  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was  in  preparation 
ever  since  the  fall  of  man  ;  and  that  the  institutions  established 
among  the  Jews  were  originally  designed  to  transmit  to  us,  by 
many  unconscious  and  unwilling  witnesses,  the  most  animated 
images  and  anticipations  both  of  the  substance  and  of  the 
effects  of  Christianity, — glorious  monuments,  raised  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  grace  of  God, 
'hid  from  ages  and  generations,  and  now  made  manifest  to 
the  saints.'" 

10.  The  doctrine  of  types,  and  of  typical  prophecy,  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
For  the  language  of  signs  is  as  natural  to  man  as  the  language 
of  words,  or  of  articulate  sounds.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  signs  of  various  descriptions  are  employed  to  denote 
things,  and  they  are  so  used  chiefly  because  they  are  calculated 
forcibly  to  express  the  intended  signification,  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  poverty  of  language.     Hence  the  origin  of  meta- 
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pliorical  diction  and  of  picture-writing.  Before  language  is 
sufficiently  copious  in  words,  there  is  a  necessity  felt  of  ex- 
tending them  beyond  their  literal  sense;  and  the  analogical 
or  metaphorical  signification  is  continued  after  the  necessity 
which  gave  rise  to  it  ceases  to  have  existence.  There  is  also 
a  propriety  in  the  use  of  such  language,  inasmuch  as  it 
addresses  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and 
thus  more  effectually  conveys  its  meaning  to  the  heart.  Hence 
the  frequent  use  of  parable,  which  is  a  similitude  taken  from 
things  natural  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual. 

1 1 .  Hence  also  the  language  of  signs  or  of  types.  They  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes — legal,  prophetical,  and  his- 
torical. The  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  modes  of  worship  divinely 
appointed  to  the  Jews,  were  of  the  first  class.  Historical  types 
are  numerous,  and  are  the  characters,  actions,  and  circum- 
stances of  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  ordered 
by  Providence  as  to  be  exact  prefigurations  of  the  characters, 
actions,  and  circumstances  of  persons  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

12.  When  the  prophets  prefigured  or  signified  things  future 
by  means  of  external  symbols,  the  symbols  which  they  em- 
ployed are  termed  prophetical  types.  The  subjugation  of  a 
people  is  signified  by  making  bonds  and  yokes.  The  dispersion 
and  restoration  of  the  Jews  are  intimated  by  the  valley  full  of 
dry  bones.  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  denoted  by  the 
descent  of  a  vessel,  let  down  from  heaven,  containing  all  man- 
ner of  living  creatures.  Under  the  veil  of  an  allegory  or 
parable  the  prophets  sometimes  delivered  predictions.  Wo 
have  a  beautiful  and  striking  example  of  this  in  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Song  of"  Solomon, 
and  which  in  language  of  great  force,  tenderness,  and  occasional 
sublimity,  describes  the  love  and  union  of  the  Redeemer  and 
his  church  under  the  similitude  of  a  marriage, 

13.  It  is  affirmed  by  God  himself  that  this  was  one  of  the 
ordinary  ways  by  which  he  communicated  his  will  to  Israel 
through  the  prophets:  "I  have  spoken  by  the  prophets:  and 
I  have  multiplied  visions,  and  used  similitudes  by  the  ministry 
of  the  prophets."  The  prophet  often  explained  the  import  of 
the  type,  when  the  event  signified  was  near;  and  when  he  did 
not,  it  would  appear  that  the  people  were  generally  aware  that 
it  was  intended  for  another;  from  some  impropriety  in  the 
action,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  doer,  or  of  him 
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to  whom  it  was  immediately  ascribed,  they  were  led  to  think 
it  looked  farther,  and  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  meaning. 
"Wilt  thou  not  tell  us  what  these  things  are  to  us  that  thou 
dost  so?"  was  their  form  of  expostulation  with  Ezekiel,  who 
remarks  of  them  in  another  place,  that  they  used  to  say  of  him, 
"Ah!  Lord,  doth  he  not  speak  parables?"  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  the  prophets  did  describe  the  character,  office,  and 
reign  of  the  Messiah  in  other  persons,  whom  they  designed  as 
types  of  him.  There  was  nothing  incongruous  in  this,  or  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  prophecy,  or  the  constitution  of 
human  nature.  Why  might  they  not  in  the  persons  of  others 
foretell  the  actions,  the  suff"erings,  the  mediatorial  offices,  and 
the  sayings  of  the  Redeemer?  Is  it  not  certain  that  they  fore- 
told many  things  that  should  be  done  and  suff"ered  in  future 
times  by  some  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  by  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  by  the  surrounding  nations?  No  good 
reason  can  be  alleged  why  they  should  not  in  the  manner  al- 
luded to  have  described  the  glories  of  Him  who  has  been  so 
fully  witnessed  to  by  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

14.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  reasons  can  be  assigned  why 
the  prophets  were  in  some  cases  directed  to  conduct  their 
ministry  by  a  method  which  was  necessarily  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  obscurity.  For  the  nature  of  prophecy  requires 
that  it  should  not  be  so  clear  as  to  encroach  on  the  present 
order  of  providence,  or  on  the  free  agency  of  men.  On  this, 
and  on  other  grounds,  the  prophets  were  moved  to  conceal 
much  of  what  was  intended  for  the  Messias  in  types  and  allu- 
sions; to  pre-signify  spiritual  things  in  earthly  and  temporal 
expressions,  and  under  the  terms  of  several  parts  of  worship 
in  the  Jewish  religion,  denote  other  things  analogous  to  them 
in  the  Christian.  These  prophecies  were  to  remain  in  that 
state  of  comparative  obscurity  till  the  days  of  their  accomplish- 
ment began  to  dawn,  and  by  attention  to  the  style  of  Scripture, 
and  comparing  the  less  clear  and  typical  with  other  oracles 
more  express  and  direct,  men  were  enabled  to  explain  the 
scope  of  them. 

15.  It  is  no  real  objection,  for  example,  that  the  prophecies 
originally  intended  to  have  a  double  meaning,  are  not  recorded 
according  to  any  rule,  or  arranged  in  any  order  which  human 
invention  could  have  devised.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are 
scattered  through  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  no  perceptible  reference  to  each 
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other.  They  are  frequently  found  as  detached  clauses  in  a 
writing  which  relates  to  other  subjects;  and  are  distinguished 
as  genuine  predictions  of  Christianity,  either  by  their  direct 
information  of  the  New  Testament,  or  by  their  manifest  rela- 
tion to  the  events  to  which  they  were  ultimately  intended 
to  apply. 

16.  But  a  good  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this  insulated 
form  in  which  the  predictions  alluded  to  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  When  a  prediction  was  in- 
tended to  have  an  ultimate  as  well  as  a  primary  signification, 
it  is  evident  that  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  record  must 
have  been  regulated,  not  by  its  remote,  but  by  its  first  appli- 
cation. It  must  have  stood  in  its  natural  order  in  the  history 
or  writing  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  placed,  without  losing  its  original  meaning  and  de- 
sign. It  was  as  essential  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  every 
prediction  should  have  been  clearly  connected  with  the  events 
to  which  it  primarily  related,  as  that  its  ultimate  application 
should  not  have  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  or  with  the  free  agency  of  mankind. 

17.  The  existence  of  such  prophecies  in  the  Jev.'ish  record, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion— the  certainty  of  their  primary  accomplishment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  exact  correspondence,  in  their  secondary  in- 
terpretation, to  the  events  to  which  the  New  Testament  has 
applied  them,  supposing  these  facts  to  be  admitted — forms  a 
striking  argument  for  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  prophecies  of  the  double  sense  furnish 
an  argument  of  the  same  force  with  prophecies  on  the  same 
subjects  which  have  only  a  single  and  uniform  meaning;  but 
I  affirm,  that  when  a  long  series  of  prophecies,  which  have  this 
double  application,  is  united  to  a  similar  succession  of  prophe- 
cies, which  exclusively  relate  to  the  same  events,  and  uniformly 
bear  on  the  same  points,  they  must  add  greatly  to  the  weight 
of  the  general  conclusion  resulting  from  both. 

18.  There  may  be  reasons  only  known  to  God  himself  for 
his  having  chosen  this  as  one  of  the  methods  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  It  might  be  for  the  purpose 
of  according  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  dispensation.  "  It  might  be  from  the  depth  of  things  to 
conciliate  reverence  to  them,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  know- 
ing them  by  the  difficulty  of  attaining  unto  it:  it  might  be  to 
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improve  the  understandings  of  men  bj  exercise,  to  inflame  their 
desire,  to  excite  their  industry,  to  render  them  modest  and 
humble;  it  might  be  for  occasion  to  reward  an  honest  and 
diligent  study  of  God's  word;  it  might  be  to  conceal  some 
things  from  some  persons  unworthy  or  unfit  to  know  them, 
especially  from  haughty  and  self-conceited  persons."  * 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON    PROPHECY. 

1.  A  THIRD  series  of  prophecies  regard  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  It 
was  distinctly  foretold  that  the  law  should  be  abrogated,  and 
that  a  more  spiritual  and  perfect  dispensation  should  be  in- 
troduced, adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all  nations,  and 
which  should  embrace  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

2.  The  imperfection  of  the  Mosaical  economy  rendered  the 
gospel  dispensation  necessary.  This  imperfection  did  not  con- 
sist in  its  being  unsuited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
but  in  its  being  only  a  part  of  the  revelation  of  God's  purpose 
of  redeeming  love  and  mercy.  It  was  specially  designed  for 
one  nation,  and  intended  to  preserve  Israel  separate  from  every 
other  people.  But  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  called  to  the  same  privileges  with  the  Jews,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  ordinances  of  Judaism  should  be  superseded, 
and  that  others  more  simple  in  their  nature,  and  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  all  mankind,  should  be  appointed  in  their 
room.  The  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  though  sig- 
nificant, were  burdensome,  and  tended  to  engender  a  spirit  of 
bondage;  those  of  the  gospel  are  few  in  number,  spiritual  in 
their  nature,  and  accordant  with  that  spirit  of  adoption  which 
approaches  unto  God  with  filial  confidence.  The  former  were 
chiefly  confined  to  one  people;  the  latter,  like  the  blessings  of 
salvation,  are  alike  designed  for  men  of  all  nations. 

3.  It  is  true,  the  Jews  were  averse  to  believe  that  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  law  were  to  be  superseded  by  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  While  they  looked  to  its  numerous  ceremonies  and 
splendid  festivals,  they  persuaded  themselves,  that  as  they  had 
been  divinely  appointed  they  should  never  terminate.  The 
rich  and  glowing  diction  in  which  the  prophets  described  the 
triumphs  of  Messiah's  reign,  they  understood  as  implying  not 

*  Barrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G3. 
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the  abrogation  but  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  the  law; 
and  thej  were  hence  led  to  anticipate  deliverance  from  every 
foreign  yoke,  and  universal  glory  and  dominion.  Nor  were 
even  those  of  them  who  embraced  Christianity  altogether  free 
for  some  time  from  this  erroneous  prepossession.  The  apostles 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  under  its  influence 
during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord ;  for  when  he  told  them  that 
all  things  that  were  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the 
Son  of  man  should  be  accomplished,  that  he  should  be  delivered 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  should  be  mocked  and  spitefully  en- 
treated, that  they  should  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
and  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third  day;  we  are  informed 
that  they  understood  none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was 
hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  that  were  spoken. 

4.  Even  after  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
Jewish  converts  were  slow  to  believe  that  the  rites  of  the  law 
were  totally  annulled.  It  is  clear  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  some  of  them  contended 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  also  were  equally  bound  in  con- 
science to  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
The  more  violent  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  insist  on  making  the 
observance  of  the  law  a  condition  of  justification,  without 
which  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  could  not  be  available  to 
salvation.  Against  a  principle  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  apostle  Paul  strenuously  con- 
tended. "  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing;  for  I  testify  again  to  every 
man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole 
law.  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  Avhosoever  of  you 
are  justified  by  the  law;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.  Know- 
ing that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  fle:;h  be  justified." 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  erroneous  and  fondly  cherished 
sentiments,  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation  by  the 
Messiah,  together  with  its  spiritual  nature  and  universal  extent, 
were  made  the  subject  of  numerous  and  explicit  predictions. 
I  can  here  refer  only  to  a  few  of  them.  The  prophet  Jeremiah, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  tiie  apostle  Paul,  clearly  intimates  the 
change  which  should  be  effected  by  the  coming  of  the  Kedeemer, 
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and  the  effects  wliich  should  result  from  it.  "Behold,  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in 
the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt;  which  my  covenant  they  brake: — But  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ; 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the 
least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more."'^' 

6.  It  was  clearly  foretold  that  the  gospel  should  proceed 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  that,  while  it  would  be  rejected  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Jews,  it  would  rapidly  be  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  confines  of  Judea.  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it. 
And  many  people  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob; 
and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths : 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem. j" — He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary;  but 
for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  offence,  to  both  the 
houses  of  Israel;  for  a  gin  and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  + — The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  take  counsel  too;ether  ao;ainst  the  Lord,  and  aa^ainst 
his  anointed."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  these 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  events  of  the  first  age  of  the 
gospel  dispensation. 

7.  But  tlie  predictions  regarding  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
among  heathen  nations,  and  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
Christian  church,  claim  particular  attention.  At  the  time 
when  these  prophecies  were  delivered,  mankind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  were  debased  by  gross 
superstition  and  idolatry :  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the   people.     Tlie  nations  most  advanced  in 

*  Hebrews  viii.  f  Isaiuh  ii.  +  lb.  viii. 
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civilization,  who  had  successfully  cultivated  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts,  were,  in  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  ignorance.  They  were  without  God,  and  without 
hope  in  the  world :  and  were,  if  possible,  still  more  licentious 
in  their  conduct  than  the  people  whom  they  termed  barbarous. 
It  was  at  that  period,  when  the  light  of  Heaven  shone  only  on 
the  land  of  Palestine,  that  a  series  of  prophets  during  many 
successive  ages  foretold  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge  over 
the  world  ;  that  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentilea,  and  to  be  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel ;  that  men  should  be  blessed  in  him, 
and  that  all  nations  should  call  him  blessed.  "  It  is  a  light 
thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel.  I  will  also 
give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth. — For  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles :  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering  :  for  my  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. — Ask  of 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession. — All 
the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord; 
and  all  kindred.^  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  .thee. — 
He  will  destroy  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people, 
and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all  nations. — The  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together;  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

8.  In  accordance  with  these  explicit  predictions  regarding 
the  extent  and  universality  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  to 
go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature; 
to  make  disciples  of  all  nations;  while  he  promised  to  be  with 
them  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  assumes  in 
many  of  his  parables  that  his  religion  should  widely  spread — 
an  assumption  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  reception 
which  he  himself  had  met  with,  or  by  any  change  in  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  nations.  The  prevailing  superstitions 
were  firmly  established,  being  closely  connected  with  the  civil 
constitutions  of  kingdoms,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  and  powerful  by  the  prepossessions  and  passions  of 
the  people.     It  was  while  spiritual  death  thus  reigned  over 
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the  world,  that  Jesus  predicted,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
prophecy,  that  his  religion  should  extend,  and  become  uni- 
versal. "  The  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  said,  "  is  like  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field; 
which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown,  it 
is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  In 
another  parable,  he  describes  the  very  way  in  which  the  gospel 
should  extend  its  influence— not  by  compulsion,  but  by  silent 
persuasion;  insinuating  its  renovating  power  into  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  so  as  gradually  to  produce  a  change  of  views  and 
feelings,  and  effecting  a  moral  improvement  on  the  habits, 
customs,  and  laws  of  nations.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened." 

9.  But  our  Lord  predicted  not  merely  the  wide  diffusion  and 
permanent  establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  world :  he  also 
fixed  the  time  in  Avhich  this  remarkable  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled.  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  said  he,  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and 
then  shall  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  come.  From  the  death 
of  our  Lord  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  were  forty  years ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  gospel  was  preached  before  the  termination  of  that 
period  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  Jews  were  converted,  who 
had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem  out  of  all  nations :  and  after 
returning  to  their  respective  homes,  they  would  circulate  the 
report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  After  the  death  of 
.Stephen,  persecution  scattered  abroad  the  disciples  of  Christy 
through  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria;  and  they  travelled 
as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch;  and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed.  The 
apostle  Paul  himself  preached  the  gospel  and  planted  churches 
from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,-a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles. 
He  preached  the  gospel  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
where,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
Christians:  and  from  the  imperial  city  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  were  conveyed  to  all  nations.  It  is  indeed 
admitted,  that  before  the  end  of  the  period  assigned  by  our 
Lord  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  Scythia  on  the  north, 
India  on  the  east,  Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Ethiopia 
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on  the  south,  had  received  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  al- 
leged on  good  grounds,  that  in  Britain,  Avhich  was  then  regarded 
as  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  the  gospel  was  preached  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prediction  of  our  Lord, 
therefore,  was  literally  accomplished;  and  its  accomplishment 
furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  his  prophetic  Spirit. 

10.  But  several  of  his  prophecies,  without  fixing  a  period  to 
their  fulfilment,  refer  generally  to  the  success  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate universality  of  the  gospel.  They  reiterate  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to 
the  great  extent  of  Christianity — an  extent  which  is  repre- 
sented by  an  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people. 
The  rapid  and  astonishing  success  of  the  gospel  is  the  subject 
of  historical  testimony.  We  have  seen  its  progress  during  the 
first  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  TertuUian,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  remarks  in  his  Apology :  "Are 
there  not  multitudes  of  us  in  every  part  of  the  world?  It  is 
true  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  all  your 
towns,  islands,  castles,  camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate,  forum. 
We  leave  you  only  your  temples." — "'While  the  Boman  empire 
was  invaded,"  as  the  historian  of  its  Decline  and  Fall  observes, 
''by  open  violence,  or  undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and 
humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men ; 
grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity;  derived  new  vigour  from 
opposition ;  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the 
cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of 
Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the 
Boman  empire.  After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts 
and  learning,  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of 
the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  difi'used  to  the  most  distant 
shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  by  means  of  their  colonies,  has 
been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  un- 
known to  the  ancients." 

1 1 .  These  events  are  a  striking  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy. 
Omniscience  alone,  however,  could  have  foreseen  and  could  have 
predicted  their  occurrence.  How  could  any  mere  man  have 
foretold  them  centuries  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation; when  the  pure  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
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were  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  un- 
inspired men?  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the 
idea  of  a  universal  religion  would  have  been  cherished  by  per- 
sons who  were  separated  from  all  other  nations  by  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  the  Gentile 
tribes  with  supercilious  contempt;  and  even  if  the  idea  had 
been  indulged,  how  could  they  have  hoped  without  literature 
or  philosophy,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices, 
to  have  carried  it  into  effect?  Who  but  the  omniscient  God 
could  have  foretold,  with  absolute  certainty,  a  thousand  years 
before  the  event,  that  a  new  dispensation  of  religion  would  be 
introduced  by  the  Messiah — a  religion  opposed  to  paganism, 
which  would  require  purity  of  heart,  as  well  as  holiness  of 
conduct — a  religion  destitute  of  every  secular  advantage,  pro- 
tected by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,'  and  not  enforced  by 
eloquence;  advocated  by  twelve  men,  poor  and  illiterate,  who 
triumphed  over  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed? The  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  which  had  so 
accurately  described  these  extraordinary  events,  proves  that 
they  originated  with  that  God  before  Avhose  omniscient  view  all 
things  are  naked  and  open. 

12.  It  is  true,  the  gospel  is  not  at  present  known  to  all  nations. 
The  earth  is  not,  according  to  the  prediction,  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  But  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  well  as  from  the  tri- 
umphs which  Christianity  has  achieved  in  our  own  day,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  in  progress  ;  and  that  we  have  the 
surest  grounds  to  hope  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  become  "the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of 
his  Christ,  AH  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all  nations 
shall  serve  him. — For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shall  perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted." 

13.  According  to  my  classification  of  the  prophecies,  the 
fourth  series  are  those  which  relate  to  the  Jews  in  particular. 
The  designs  which  this  people  were  intended  to  subserve  in  the 
great  scheme  of  providence,  give  to  the  leading  events  in  their 
history  a  transcendant  importance.  They  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  from  the  time  in  which  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  their  ancestor  Abraham;  and  their  constant 
experience  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  with  regard  to  their 
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own  condition,  led  them  to  confide  in  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets,  when  their  predictions  referred  to  surrounding  nations 
or  to  events  in  distant  futurity.  While  they  had  the  evidence 
furpished.  by  events  which  affected  themselves  or  their  country 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  they  could  not  doubt  that 
they  spoke  under  the  immediate  and  infallible  direction  of  God, 
when  they  represented  the  transactions  of  distant  ages,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

14.  The  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Jewish  nation,  ought, 
it  is  obvious,  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  regard  to  us — 
namely,  to  produce  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  Christianity.  For  though  they  do  not  refer 
directly  to  the  gospel,  yet  as  they  were  delivered  by  the  same 
prophets  Avho  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow,  they  serve  in  the  fullest  manner 
to  establish  their  inspiration.  If  the  history  of  the  world 
prove  that  their  numerous  prophecies  regarding  the  Jewish 
people  have  been  fulfilled,  and  are  now  fulfilling,  do  we  not 
hence  derive  a  pledge  of  the  certain  accomplishment  of  all  their 
other  prophetic  intimations? 

15.  Moses  prophesied  to  the  Jews  that  as  God  had  entered 
into  covenant  wdth  them,  and  had  become  in  a  peculiar  sense 
their  King  and  their  God,  their  firm  observance  of  his  law 
would  be  rewarded  wMth  temporal  blessings,  while  their  viola- 
tion of  it  would  be  punished  with  temporal  calamity.  This  re- 
markable prediction  could  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  continued 
and  extraordinary  interposition  of  God.  Our  experience  in- 
forms us  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  things. 
We  know  that  it  often  fares  better  in  the  present  state  with  the 
wicked  than  with  the  righteous;  and  that  no  human  magistracy, 
however  desirous,  can  possibly  reverse  this  order.  Yet  the 
prophets  expressly  foretold  the  Jews  that  this  reversed  order  of 
things,  according  to  which  the  righteous  would  here  be  invari- 
ably rewarded,  and  the  wicked  be  invariably  punished,  would 
be  fixed  among  them.  "It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  hearken 
unto  these  judgments,  and  keep  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy  which 
he  sware  unto  thy  fathers :  and  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee, 
and  multiply  thee:  he  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy 
corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and 
the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers  to  give  thee.     Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above  all  people. 
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I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  fruit;  and 
your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage 
shall  reach  unto  the  sowing  time;  and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread 
to  the  full,  and  dwell  in  your  land  safely.  But  if  ye  will  not 
do  all  my  commandments,  but  that  ye  break  my  covenant;  I 
also  will  do  this  unto  you, — ye  shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain,  for 
your  enemies  shall  eat  it:  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies. — I  will  bring  a  sword 
upon  you  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant."  A 
special  promise  was  given  of  protection  and  safety  during  the 
three  annual  festivals.  "Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  males 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  God  of  Israel.  For  I  will 
cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders. 
Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shalt  go  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year."* 

16.  These  prophecies  of  future  good  or  of  future  evil  could 
only  be  fulfilled  by  a  miraculous  providence.  But  that  they 
Avere  constantly  fulfilled  till  the  Babylonish  captivity — that  is, 
during  a  period  of  almost  nine  centuries — is  an  acknowledged 
fact.  It  is  admitted  that  from  that  date  the  extraordinary 
providence  which  these  prophecies  recjuired  for  their  accom- 
plishment somewhat  ceased  to  operate;  and  that  though  the 
Jewish  people  were  afterwards,  as  they  still  are,  under  the 
special  providence  of  God,  that  providence  did  not  so  visibly 
interpose  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  temporal  rewards  on 
the  obedient,  and  temporal  punishment  on  the  disobedient. 
From  that  era,  indeed,  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  far  ex- 
ceeded their  observance  of  the  divine  law;  and  hence  the 
reason  why  the  judgments  inflicted  were  more  remarkable  than 
the  number  of  temporal  blessings  which  were  enjoyed. 

17.  The  Babylonish  captivity,  as  well  as  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  return  into  their  own  land,  were  expressly 
foretold  by  the  prophets.  Isaiah,  two  hundred  years  before 
the  event,  described  the  distress  and  ruin  Avhich  would  befall 
them  on  account  of  their  extreme  wickedness.  He  also  repre- 
sents the  Almighty  as  calling  on  their  future  deliverer  by 
name;f  as  commissioning  him,  while  unconscious  of  his 
guidance  and  assistance,  to  execute  his  sovereign  will  in  the 
restoration  of  his  people.  The  prophecy  was  delivered  long 
before  Cyrus  was  in  existence;  and  its  fulfilment  required  the 

*  Dcut.  vii.  12  to  the  end:  xi.  22—20.     Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  24'.         t  ls:\.  xlv. 
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occurrence  of  events  in  a  very  higli  degree  improbable,  namelv, 
the  union  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  then  at  the  summit  of  its  glory.  But 
all  the  events  which  the  prophecy  so  minutely  foretold  were 
accomplished.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations 
before  him  ;  and  1  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before 
him  the  two-leaved  gates;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ;  I 
will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight.  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  iron :  and  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness, 
and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that 
I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 
For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have 
even  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  surnamed  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me.  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all 
things:  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall 
perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt 
be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid." 

18.  The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  including 
their  expulsion  from  Canaan  by  the  Romans,  their  dispersion 
over  the  face  of  the  world,  the  calamities  which  have  con- 
stantly pursued  them,  and  their  preservation  as  a  distinct 
people,  were  minutely  described  by  JMoses  upwards  of  three 
thousand  years  ago.  He  foretold  the  multiplied  provocations 
and  apostasies  of  Israel ;  and  that  they  should  advance  in 
wickedness  till  they  should  rival  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.*  That 
they  attained  to  that  guilty  distinction  at  the  time  of  Josephus, 
is  affirmed  by  that  historian.  They  were,  says  he,  a  more  athe- 
istical generation  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  Tliere  was 
no  act  of  wickedness  that  was  not  committed:  nor  can  any 
one  imagine  any  thing  so  bad  that  they  did  not  do;  endeavour- 
ing, publicly  as  well  as  privately,  to  excel  one  another  both  in 
impiety  towards  God,  and  in  injustice  towards  man. 

19.  The  judgments  of  God,  in  consequence  of  this  great 
wickedness,  are  denounced  by  Moses  in  terms  which  evidently 
refer,  not  only  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  to  the  subver- 
sion of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  and  to  their  subsequent 
dispersion.  The  language  employed  reminds  us  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  our  Lord  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
All  the  judgments  with  which  this  people  had  been  previously 

*  Deut.  xxlx. 
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visited  were  light  compared  with  those  which  were  inflicted 
after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  re- 
jecting and  crucifying  the  Redeemer.  The  description  given 
by  Moses  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jewish  people,  is  almost  as  minute  as  that  of  Christ; 
and  when  we  compare  the  event  with  the  prediction,  we  be- 
hold a  striking  fulfilment.  The  Jewish  legislator  distinctly 
alludes  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  to  the  cala- 
mities occasioned  by  it,  the  dreadful  destruction  which  followed 
it,  and  the  judicial  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  "  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen,  and  draw  out  a  sword  after  you, — and  your  land  shall 
be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste. — The  Lord  shall  bring  a 
nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as 
swift  as  the  eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not 
understand  ;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not 
regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favour  to  the  young. — 
And  they  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high- 
fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst  throughout  all 
thy  land. — And  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land:  and 
the  Lord  will  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other; — and  among  these  nations  shalt 
thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest; 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  fail- 
ing of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind — and  thy  life  shall  hang  in 
doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life."'^ 

20.  In  how  striking  and  awful  a  manner  have  these  pro- 
phecies been  fulfilled  !  Even  the  unnatural  and  revolting 
scenes  that  took  place  during  the  siege  are  alluded  to  with 
sufficient  clearness.  "  The  tender  and  delicate  woman,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  soles  of  her  feet  upon  the  ground 
for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward 
the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward 
her  daughter."  According  to  the  enumeration  of  Josephus, 
1,300,000  perished.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  were  led 
into  captivity,  and  sold  for  slaves;  and  multitudes  were  sent 
to  amphitheatres  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  to  contend 
with  savage  beasts,  and  otherwise  to  suffer  death.  In  the 
Roman  armies  which  destroyed  Jerusalem  were  men  of  all 
nations,  who  led  captive  into  their  respective  countries  the 

*  Dcut.  xxviii,  37  to  the  end. 
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unhappy  people  whom  they  conquered.  The  Jews  have  con- 
tinued ever  since  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  and  wanderers  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  every  country  they  have  been  treated 
as  aliens,  and  have  been  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Without 
a  home,  without  a  government  of  their  own  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection, they  are  scattered  among  all  nations,  monuments  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  who,  at  so  early  a  period,  de- 
nounced the  judgments  under  which  they  are  now^  suffering. 
If  prophecy  had  declared  that  they  should  be  scattered  among 
the  nations,  even  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other,  is 
it  not  the  fact,  that  they  are  found  in  every  country  in  the 
world?  They  have  even  been  heard  of  in  regions  which  the 
European  traveller  cannot  reach — in  the  very  interior  of  Africa. 
21.  They  have  often,  since  their  expulsion  from  Judea, 
been  persecuted  from  one  city  to  another,  and  from  kingdom 
to  kingdom.  Councils  pronounced  excommunication  against 
those  who  should  favour  them,  or  hold  friendly  intercourse 
with  them ;  and  decreed  that  their  children  should  be  taken 
from  them,  and  brought  up  in  monasteries.  In  a  former  age, 
the  Spanish  government  enacted  that  all  Jews  should  either 
change  their  religion  or  quit  the  country  in  three  montlis;  and 
we  are  informed  that  in  consequence  three  hundred  thousand 
went  away  on  foot  in  one  day,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  Many 
perished  by  famine  and  pestilence,  many  were  sold  for  slaves, 
many  were  drowned,  and  many  were  burned  in  the  ships  that 
were  set  on  fire.  They  were  everywhere,  says  Hallam,  the 
objects  of  popular  insult  and  oppression,  frequently  of  a  general 
massacre.  A  time  of  festivity  to  others  was  often  the  season 
of  mockery  and  persecution  to  them.  A  series  of  alternate 
persecution  and  intolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordinary 
people  with  an  invincible  perseverance.  Philip  Augustus  re- 
leased all  Christians  in  his  dominions  from  their  debts  to  the 
Jews,  reserving  a  fifth  to  himself.  He  afterwards  expelled  the 
whole  nation  from  France.  In  no  country  were  their  suffer- 
ings greater  at  one  time  than  in  England,  wdiere  they  were 
treated  with  extreme  cruelty  and  oppression.  After  they  had 
endured  the  exactions  of  their  plunderers  in  successive  ages, 
Edward  I.  seized  the  whole  of  their  property,  and  then  banished 
them  the  kingdom.  By  this  measure  many  thousands  were 
reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  compelled  to  wander  in  a  state 
of  great  destitution.  Wherever  they  had  gone  in  search  cf  a 
home,  they  found,  during  many  ages  after  their  expulsion  from 
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Judea,  no  place  in  whicli  they  might  rest ;  and  according  to 
the  prophecy,  they  were  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore.  They 
had  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word,  among 
all  nations.  They  have  been  despised  and  persecuted  alike  by 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Heathens. 

22.  But  the  most  remarkable  prophecy  regarding  the  Jevi's 
is  that  which  assures  them  of  being  preserved  as  a  separate 
people.  This  prophecy  is  twice  delivered  by  Jeremiah  in  these 
words*  "  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee." 
A  similar  prediction  was  delivered  by  Amos.  "  I  will  not 
utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord :  for,  lo,  I 
will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
the  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the 
least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth." 

23.  These  predictions  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  The 
oppressors  of  the  Jews  —  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Romans — have  long  been  extinct  as  inde- 
pendent nations.  Nor  can  their  posterity  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  families  of  mankind.  But  the  Jews,  though 
dispersed  among  all  nations,  are  not  confounded  with  them  : 
they  are  a  distinct  people,  known  as  separate  from  every  other. 
They  retain  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters, the  usages,  and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  They  are  in 
every  land  recognised  as  the  same  people — the  same  as  when 
they  were  restored  from  Babylon;  the  same  as  when  Vespa- 
sian, at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  besieged  Jerusalem.  All 
other  ancient  nations  haA^e  been  mingled  and  lost  in  the  com- 
mon mass  of  mankind;  but  they  are  now  as  much  a  known 
and  separate  people  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago. 

24.  This  circumstance  is  truly  astonishing  when  we  consider 
the  cruel  oppression  which,  as  a  people,  they  have  endured 
from  all  nations.  They  have  been  subjected  to  exaction  and 
persecution ;  and  yet  they  have  been  preserved  to  verify  the 
prediction — "  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations 
whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end 
of  thee."  In  spite  of  the  exterminating  measures  of  pagan 
and  antichristian  Rome,  of  Mohammedan  and  heathen  nations, 
they  still  survive,  a  separate  people;  unchanged  amid  the  re- 
volutions of  ages,  unaltered  by  the  successive  extinction  of 
empires.  They  remain,  notwithstanding  the  edicts  of  kings 
and  councils  which  have  been  issued  for  their   destruction. 
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Thougli  the  rulers  and  the  people  of  almost  all  nations — 
Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian — have  united  for  the  ruin 
of  this  extraordinary  people,  they  have  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish their  design.  The  bush  of  Moses,  surrounded  with  flames, 
has  always  burnt  without  being  consumed.  They  are  pre- 
served as  a  monument  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  their  own  wishes,  the  divine  authority  of  that  religion  which 
they  have  rejected. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   rULFILMENT   OF   PROPHECY   IN   KEGAKD    TO   BABYLON — TYRE — OUR 
lord's   PREDICTIONS    CONCERNING   JERUSALEM. 

1.  There  are  in  the  Bible  numerous  and  striking  predictions 
resrardino;  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Under  this  head 
I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  examples.  Of  Babylon,  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  ancient  times,  while  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  glory,  the  voice  of  prophecy  pronounced  its  doom — 
and  pronounced  it  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  it  hap- 
pened. "The  burden  of  Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz 
did  see. — The  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as 
of  a  great  people ;  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  na- 
tions gathered  together :  the  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host 
of  the  battle.  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of 
heaven,  even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to 
destroy  the  whole  land. — Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh, 
cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  deso- 
late.— Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make 
their  fold  there :  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ; 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces."* 

2.  This  remarkable  prophecy  has,  during  many  centuries, 
been  literally  fulfilled.     Babylon  has  become  a  possession  for 
*  Isa.  xiii.  1 — 23.  . 
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the  bittern,  and  pools  of  -water.  It  has  been  swept  witli  the 
besom  of  destruction.  The  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  is 
now  the  abode  of  "  doleful  creatures." 

3.  Of  Tyre,  Avhich  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  world,  and 
the  city  of  perhaps  the  most  industrious  and  active  people  ever 
known,  Ezekiel  prophesied  : — '•'  I  will  scrape  her  dust  from  her, 
and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for 
the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea."*  The  literal 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  certified  by  Shaw,  Bruce,  and 
Volney.  The  latter  says,  that  "  the  whole  village  of  Tyre 
contains  only  fifty  or  sixty  poor  families,  who  live  obscurely  on 
the  produce  of  their  little  ground  and  a  trifling  fishery." 

4.  Prophecy  had  declared  concerning  Egypt,  while  that 
kingdom  was  powerful  and  wealthy,  that  the  pride  of  her 
power  should  come  down  ;  that  her  land,  and  all  that  was 
therein,  should  be  made  waste  by  the  hand  of  strangers  j  that 
there  should  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  sceptre  of  Egypt  should  depart  away.t  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  how  fully  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Erom  the 
time  when  that  kingdom  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  350 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  present  day,  Egypt  has  been  governed 
by  strangers,  and  every  effort  to  raise  a  native  to  the  throne 
has  been  defeated.  "  Deprived,  twenty-three  centuries  ago," 
to  use  the  words  of  Yolney,  a  witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, '"of  her  natural  proprietors,  she  has  seen  her  fertile  fields 
successively  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Georgians,  and  at  length  the 
race  of  Tartars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks. 
The  Mamlouks,  purchased  as  slaves,  and  introduced  as  soldiers, 
soon  usurped  the  power,  and  elected  a  leader.  If  their  first  esta- 
blishment was  a  singular  event,  their  continuance  is  not  less 
extraordinary.  They  are  replaced  by  slaves  brought  from 
their  odginal  country.  The  system  of  oppression  is  methodical. 
Everything  the  traveller  sees  or  hears  reminds  him  he  is  in  the 
country  of  slavery  and  tyranny." 

0.  We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  prophecy  by 
briefly  alluding  to  the  predictions  of  our  Lord,  the  great  Pro- 
phet and  Light  of  the  world.  He  foretold  his  own  sufferings, 
death,  and  resurrection;  the  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel,  the 
persecutions  of  his  disciples,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles.  But  his  prophecies  concerning 
*  Ezek.  xivi.  t  Ezck.  xxx.  6  -13. 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  peculiarly  full,  minute,  and 
impressive.  Is  it  certain  that  these  prophecies  were  published 
before  the  events  to  which  they  relate?  Of  this  we  have  full 
and  decisive  evidence.  John,  the  only  evangelist  who  wrote 
after  the  event,  has  not  alluded  to  it;  while  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  who,  according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  published  their 
gospels  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  narrate  the  pro- 
phecies regarding  it  at  great  length,  as  well  as  the  time  in 
which  they  were  delivered.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  particular  was  published  about  the  eighth  year  after 
the  death  of  Christ;  and  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took 
place  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  the  prophecies 
in  relation  to  it  were  published  by  Matthew  about  thirty  years, 
and  were  declared  by  our  Saviour  about  thirty-seven  years, 
before  their  fulfilment.  The  fact  was  so  well  established,  and 
universally  acknowledged,  that  none  of  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  early  centuries  attempted  to  deny  it.  Besides, 
had  the  three  evangelists  by  whom  the  prophecies  are  recorded 
written  after  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  for  them,  however  artful,  not  to  have 
dropped  a  word  in  allusion  to  their  knowledge  of  its  having 
already  taken  place.  When,  in  addition  to  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  remarked  that  Christ  is  represented,  in  delivering 
this  prophecy,  to  have  given  particular  charges  to  his  disciples 
to  save  themselves  by  flight  from  the  calamities  of  the  siege, 
and  to  have  directed  them,  when  they  saw  Jerusalem  compassed 
witli  armies,  to  depart  from  the  city,  we  surely  must  own  that 
the  evidence  against  the  supposition  of  a  fabrication  after  the 
event  is  strong  and  satisfactory. 

C.  That  this  remarkable  prophecy  was  fulfilled  is  attested 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  tragical  event  to  which  it  relates — 
"a  witness  who,  having  been  first  a  leader  among  the  troops  of 
Judea,  and  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Roman  commander,  and 
continually  kept  about  his  person  for  the  sake  of  his  services, 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  written  without  accurate  infor- 
mation." Josephus,  to  whom  I  refer,  composed  his  book  at 
Rome,  and  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  to  his 
son  Titus,  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
who  may  therefore  be  considered  as  bearing  testimony  to  its 
correctness.  This  is  a  complete  attestation  of  the  Saviour's 
prophecies  by  a  writer  who  remained  till  death  an  enemy  of 
dd2 
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Christianity,  and  who,  therefore,  could  have  had  no  intention, 
in  the  events  which  he  has  recorded,  to  verify  the  prophetical 
claims  of  its  founder.  The  prophecy  is  minute,  and  so  is  the 
narrative  that  attests  its  fulfilment. 

7.  The  annunciation  of  this  prophecy  must  have  been  dis- 
agreeable, and  its  accomplishment  highly  improbable.  To  Jews 
— who  were  proverbially  attached  to  their  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, and  who  viewed  with  feelings  of  pride  and  compla- 
cency the  temple  which  had  been  rendered  venerable  by  the 
piety  of  successive  generations,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Most  High — no  announcement  could  have 
been  more  revolting  than  that  which  foretold  its  destruction. 
We  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  a  man,  whose  only  or  main 
object  was  popularity,  never  would  have  made  it;  nor,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  his  superior  sagacity  might  have  foreseen 
the  probable  termination  of  the  Jewish  polity,  would  he  have 
hazarded  his  credit  on  a  conjecture,  whose  fulfilment  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely.  For  not  only  did  the  Romans,  who 
were  the  agents  by  whom  it  was  accomplished,  deviate,  in  this 
instance,  from  their  usual  mode  of  acting  towards  conquered 
nations ;  not  only  did  they  treat  the  Jews  with  a  severity  never 
used  to  any  other  people,  and  which  human  reason  could  not 
therefore  anticipate;  but  such  was  the  strength  of  the  citadel, 
that,  according  to  Josephus,  the  general  of  the  Roman  army 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God  that  forced  them  to 
relinquish  fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  over- 
come. 

8.  The  prophecy  foretold  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
would  be  preceded  by  the  suflferings  of  the  Christians.  "Before 
all  these  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you, 
delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  being- 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake.  And  ye 
shall  be  betrayed,  both  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk, 
and  friends ;  and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to 
death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  unwelcome  these  annunciations 
must  have  been  to  men  who  had  so  long  and  so  fondly  dwelt  in 
imagination  on  the  glories  of  that  temporal  dominion  which 
they  believed  their  Master  would  sqpn  establish;  and  how  in- 
jurious they  must  have  proved  to  the  cause  of  any  leader  who 
lioped  for  success  only  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    They  were  all  fulfilled  before  the  final  overthrow  of 
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the  Jewish  polity.  The  prophecy  tells  us  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  would  be  persecuted ;  and  we  learn  from  the  confession 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  that  he,  during  the  period  referred  to,  acting 
by  the  authority  of  the  chief  priests,  punished  them  often  in 
every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme ;  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities.  The  prophecy  tells  us  that  they  should  be  cast 
into  prison;  and  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  the  same 
witness,  that  many  of  the  saints,  both  men  and  women,  he  shut 
up  in  prison.  According  to  the  prediction,  they  were  to  be 
betrayed  by  their  parents  and  relations;  and  Tacitus  mentions 
that  the  Christians  were  delivered  up  by  their  parents,  brethren, 
and  kinsfolk ;  and  Josephus  gives  the  same  testimony.  Accor- 
ding to  the  prophecy,  many  of  the  disciples  w^ere  to  be  put  to 
death  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  authentic  his- 
tory informs  us,  that  in  addition  to  Stephen  and  James,  many 
thousands  were  put  to  death  by  the  sword  of  persecution. 

9.  The  prophecy  foretold  the  preservation  of  the  Christians 
from  the  calamities  of  the  siege.  "There  shall  not  a  hair  of 
your  head  perish.  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed 
with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh. 
Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and 
let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out ;  and  let  not 
them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto :  for  these  be  the 
days  of  vengeance."  By  the  special  providence  of  God,  after  the 
Komans  had  made  their  first  advance  toward  Jerusalem,  they 
suddenly  withdrew  in  an  unexpected,  and  indeed  in  an  impolitic, 
manner,  at  which  Josephus  expresses  his  surprise,  since  the 
city  might  then  have  been  easily  taken.  By  this  means  they 
gave  the  signal  to  the  Christians  to  retire;  and  they,  regarding 
this  as  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  wdll,  fled  to  Bella,  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  to  other  places  beyond  Jordan. 

10.  According  to  the  prophecy,  the  gospel  Avould  be  exten- 
sively promulgated  before  the  final  catastrophe  to  which  it 
related.  "This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all 
the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come."  Authentic  history  informs  us,  that  within  the  predicted 
period  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world ;  and  that  Christian  churches  were  planted  in  almost  all 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth,  in  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ. 

11.  According  to  the  prophecy,  extraordinary  signs  or  ap- 
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pearances  and  calamities  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  "  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom;  and  great  earth- 
quakes shall  be  in  divers  places,  and  famines,  and  pestilences; 
and  fearful  sights  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  in  heaven. 
And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in 
the  stars;  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with  per- 
plexity* the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring ;  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are 
coming  on  the  earth."  Josephus  and  Tacitus  bear  testimony 
to  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions.* 

12.  In  the  prophecy,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
of  Jerusalem  is  declared.  "Behold,"  says  the  Saviour,  *'the 
days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  There  shall  be 
great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people.  There 
shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And  they  shall 
fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive 
into  all  nations ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  We 
learn  from  Josephus,  that  Titus  was  extremely  anxious  to  save 
the  temple  ;  and  that,  in  a  council  of  his  generals,  he  expressed 
this  to  be  his  determination.  But  it  was  the  purpose  of  God 
that  not  one  stone  of  this  edifice  should  remain  on  another; 
and  this  purpose,  even  in  opposition  to  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  chief  of  the  victorious  army,  was  accomplished.  "  One  of 
the  soldiers,  moved,"  says  the  Jewish  historian,  "  by  a  divine 
impetus,  caught  some  burning  materials,  and  thrust  the  fire  in 
at  one  of  the  windows."  The  fire  was  observed  by  Titus,  who 
cried  to  the  soldiers  to  extinguish  it ;  but  they  neither  re- 
garded his  voice  nor  the  beckoning  of  his  hand.  When  all 
attempts  to  preserve  it  were  unavailing,  orders  were  given  to 
demolish  to  the  foundation  the  city  and  temple.  With  the 
exception  of  three  towers,  "  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
city  was  so  thoroughly  laid  even  with  the  ground,  by  those 
who  dug  it  up  to  the  foundation,  that  there  w\as  nothing  left 
to  make  those  who  came  thither  believe  it  had  ever  been  in- 
habited."f  A  ploughshare,  says  the  infidel  historian  who 
records  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  was  drawn 
over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction. 

*  Tacitus'  History,  b.  v.  c.  9—13.  f  Wars,  b.  vii.  c.  1,  sec.  1. 
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"  Zion  was  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  became  heaps ; 
and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  as  the  high  places  of  the 
forest."  -^ 

13.  The  prophecy  foretold  that  there  should  be  "great 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  time,  nor  ever  shall  be."  The  historian  informs  us,  that 
within  the  city  the  fury  of  the  wretched  people  was  so  great 
that  they  often  destroj'ed  one  another.  In  their  madness  they 
burned  the  granaries  which  were  intended  for  their  sustenance, 
so  that,  before  the  siege  had  lasted  two  months,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  extremities,  and  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, whom  the  Saviour  had  commanded  to  weep  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children — surrounded  by  famine,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword — had  recourse  to  expedients  at  which  nature  revolts. 
As  if  to  make  the  hand  of  Providence  more  visible  in  these 
judgments,  vast  multitudes  were  assembled  from  different  parts 
of  Judea  when  the  siege  began,  and  were  there  shut  up  as  it 
were  in  a  prison,  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  visi- 
tation. It  was  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  also  to 
the  dreadful  carnage  which  took  place  when  the  city  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Roman  army,  that  the  number  of  the  slain 
was  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  in  Jerusalem. 
Titus  commanded  multitudes  of  this  unhappy  people  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  theatres  throughout  the  empire,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  the  sword. 

14.  According  to  the  prophecy,  the  Jews  were  to  be  dis- 
persed among  all  nations,  and  to  continue  a  distinct  people. 
"They  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations;  and  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  Our  belief  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  wonderful  prediction  does  not  altogether  depend  on  his- 
torical testimony,  since  it  is  receiving  its  fulfilment  at  the 
present  moment.  Even  if  historians  had  not  told  us  that  the 
Jews  had  been  sent  into  captivity  by  the  command  of  Titus, 
we  could  have  had  no  reason  to  doubt  their  state  of  exile,  be- 
cause we  know  that  this  is  their  condition  at  the  present  day;  and 
we  learn  from  themselves,  that  this  has  been  their  condition 
since  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  They  have  since  then 
remained  in  a  state  of  dispersion  over  the  world  ;  they  have  been 
hated  and  oppressed  by  every  other  people,  and  the  daughter 
of  Zion  still  "is  afflicted  for  the  multitude  of  her  transgressions; 

*  Mich.  iii.  13. 
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her  children  go  into  captivity  before  the  enemy;  her  elders  sit 
upon  the  ground  and  keep  silence;  they  have  cast  up  dust 
upon  their  heads;  they  have  girded  themselves  ^vith  sackcloth." 
And  yet,  at  the  present  hour,  \vhile  all  other  ancient  nations 
have  melted  away,  and  are  mingled  and  lost  in  the  kindreds 
that  have  succeeded  them,  they  have  remained  a  separate 
people,  and,  after  the  oppressions  of  eighteen  centuries  have 
been  in  operation  to  wear  them  down,  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  when  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  same 
unbelief  which  blinds  their  minds  must  indeed  darken  his 
understanding  who  does  not  behold,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
children  of  Abraham,  in  opposition  to  the  common  course  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  powerful  and  incessant  means  that  have 
been  employed  for  their  destruction,  a  standing  miracle,  in 
attestation  of  his  divine  authority  and  mission,  whose  prophetic 
declarations  they  thus  continue  so  fully  to  verify. 

15.  Though  there  had  been  no  other  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  divine 
authority,  and  to  leave  those  excuseless  and  guilty  who  reject 
a  revelation  that  bears  the  signature  and  seal  of  Him  to  whom 
the  future  is  as  the  light  of  noonday.  If  there  have  not  failed 
aught  of  anything  which  Jesus  has  spoken;  if  even  at  the 
present  hour  his  sayings  are  fulfilled  in  the  tyranny  which  the 
Gentiles  exercise  over  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  dis- 
persion and  distinct  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate 
people,  have  we  not  evidence  of  a  miraculous  character  of  the 
truth  of  his  claims — evidence  so  complete  and  decisive  as  to 
leave  the  unbeliever  who  turns  away  in  disobedience  from  this 
Great  Prophet  without  excuse?  The  temple  and  metropolis  of 
Judea  have,  in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  prophecy,  been 
long  since  demolished,  and  the  mighty  empire  which  sent  forth 
the  executioners  of  vengeance  has  also  passed  away;  but  the 
events  that  have  already  been  accomplished,  and  that  now  are 
addressed  to  our  senses,  form  a  pledge  and  memorial  that  the 
words  shall  all  be  fulfilled.  "  At  every  step,"  says  a  recent  travel- 
ler, "  coming  out  of  the  city,  the  heart  is  reminded  of  that 
prophecy,  accomplished  to  the  letter,  'Jerusalem  shall  be  trod- 
den down  of  the  Gentiles.'  All  the  streets  are  wretchedness, 
^nd  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dung-hills. 
No  expression  could  have  been  invented  more  descriptive  of 
the  visible  state  of  Jerusalem,  than  this  single  phrase,  trodden 
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down.'"  *  ''  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,"  says 
another  traveller,  "  not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and 
then  a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  concealing  under 
his  garments  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed 
of  his  hard  earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldier.  The  only  noise 
heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  city  is  the  galloping  of  the 
steed  of  the  desert."  t 

IG.  Thus  the  wonderful  prophecies  of  our  Lord  have  been 
"v  fulfilled,  and  are  now  receiving  fulfilment.  We  may  therefore 
be-  assured  that  all  his  predictions  shall  be  accomplished. 
"  For  what  reason  can  we  believe,  that  though  they  (the  Jews) 
are  dispersed  among  all  nations,  yet,  by  a  constant  miracle, 
they  are  kept  distinct  from  all,  but  for  the  further  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  purposes  towards  them?  The  prophecies  have 
been  accomplished  to  the  greatest  exactness,  in  the  destruction 
of  their  city,  and  its  continuing  still  subject  to  strangers; 
in  the  dispersion  of  their  people,  and  their  living  still  separate 
from  all  other  people;  and  why  should  not  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  same  prophecies  be  as  fully  accomplished  in  their 
restoration,  at  the  proper  season,  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  be  fulfilled ?"+ 

*  Jowett's  Kesearches,  p.  200. 
t  Chateaubriaad.  +  jS'ewton,  vol.  ii.  p.  33G. 
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ON   THE   INTERNAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  SCKIP- 
TURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIOXS   ON  THE   NATUI^E    A>'D  VALUE   OF    THIS    EVIDENCE— 

THE     PERFECTION   AND   CONSISTENCY   OF    GOB's    CHARACTER — THE    CHARACTER 

OF   CHRIST. 

1.  Though  the  classification  of  the  evidences  of  Christianitv 
into  external  and  internal  is  far  from  being  perfectly  accurate, 
its  general  use  renders  it  inconvenient  to  discontinue  it.  It 
is  unwise  to  disparage  the  one  with  the  view  of  exalting  the 
other;  because  both  harmonise  together,  and,  united,  strengthen 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  revelation. 
Though  the  doctrine  is  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  mi- 
racles, a  consideration  of  its  nature  and  tendency  may  furnish 
strong  and  confirmatory  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  We 
shall  find,  accordingly,  that  the  internal  evidences  furnish 
numerouSj  striking,  and  affecting  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

To  the  consistency  of  Scripture  with  itself,  and  with  cotem- 
porary  writers,  I  have  already  adverted. 

2.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  Bible,  or  more 
calculated  to  impress  a  reflecting  mind,  than  the  perfection 
and  consistency  throughout  of  God's  character  as  there  deli- 
neated. When  we  think  what  the  views  of  the  wisest  and  best 
informed  of  mankind,  without  revelation,  have  been  of  the 
character,  attributes,  and  acts  of  the  Deity,  and  contrast  these 
views  with  the  original  conception  with  which  these  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Bible,  we  perceive  a  difference  as  great  as  between 
light  and  darkness.  Yet,  though  the  Bible  was  written  by 
different  persons,  and  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  the  same 
original  conception  of  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God, 
and  of  his  pure  and  glorious  character,  is  conveyed  through- 
out, without  failure  in  a  single  instance.  This  is  done,  too, 
with  the  most  perfect  case  and  artlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  In  their  representations,  they  appear  like  men  who 
delineate  a  character  that  is  familiar  to  them. 

3.  But  the  original  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Deity 
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is  sustained,  not  merely  in  his  sayings,  but  in  his  actings.  He 
is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Supreme  Moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe,  who  exercises  justice  mingled  with 
tender  mercy — as  "a  just  God  and  a  Saviour."  But  is  the 
character  of  the  Governor  and  Judge,  who  maintains  inviolable 
the  authority  of  his  laws,  merged  in  that  of  the  compassionate 
and  indulgent  parent?  Are  the  crimes  and  impieties  of  sinful 
men  pitied  and  overlooked,  without  any  regard  to  the  demands 
of  moral  government  against  which  they  are  committed]  This, 
indeed,  would  be  the  representation  which  men,  without  the 
Bible,  would  give  of  the  procedure  of  a  God  of  mercy;  but  it 
is  far  different,  as  given  by  the  writers  of  that  Book.  They 
represent  Him,  even  in  the  exercise  of  mercy,  as  sustaining  the 
authority  of  inflexible  justice — as  devising  a  method  for  the 
escape  of  the  sinner  from  the  penal  consequences  of  transgres- 
sion, but,  at  the  same  time,  emphatically  marking  his  abhor- 
rence of  his  sin,  and  manifesting,  with  still  more  impressive 
effect,  his  righteousness,  as  the  Supreme  Buler  of  the  world. 
This  character  of  infinite  mercy,  and  perfect  justice,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  true  God,  though  more  fully  developed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  substantially  the 
same,  even  when  God  is  presented  to  our  view  as  the  King  of 
a  particular  people,  the  Israelites.  Accordingly,  the  code  of 
laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  he  enacted  for  that  nation — 
the  means  which  were  instituted  for  promoting  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  repressing  impurity  and  vice,  the  rewards  which 
were  promised,  and  the  punishments  which  were  actually  in- 
flicted— were  all  in  accordance  with  this  character  of  immacu- 
late purity  and  boundless  compassion.  The  designs  also  which 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  selection  of  a  particular  people, 
and  by  keeping  them  separate  from  surrounding  nations,  had 
a  benevolent  reference  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

4,  Nor  is  the  original  and  peculiar  character  of  Christ  less 
remarkable,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  his  divine  mission. 
Were  it  my  chief  aim  to  exhibit  the  character  given  of  him  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
that  of  the  founders  of  other  religions,  I  would  present  to  the 
view  of  my  readers  the  false  prophet  of  the  East  yielding  in  re- 
tirement to  the  impure  passions  of  human  nature,  and  placing 
himself  in  public  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  promulgate  by 
the  sword  the  tenets  of  a  dark  and  debasing  imposture;  and 
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then  I  would  conduct  tliem  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God 
did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people;  whose  life  was  not 
only  full  of  beneficence,  but  of  holiness;  whose  private  hours 
were  occupied  with  acts  of  sublime  and  unostentatious  devo- 
tion; who  came  from  heaven,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them;  whose  object  was  not  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  but 
a  spiritual  and  compassionate  Saviour ;  who  rose,  even  while 
surrounded  by  sinful  men,  above  the  sinful  infirmities  of  that 
nature  of  which  he  made  himself  partaker;  who  has  left,  for 
the  imitation  of  his  followers,  a  spotless  example  of  charity, 
and  goodness,  and  righteousness ;  who,  with  the  possession  of 
a  power  that  made  every  element  and  every  being  subservient 
to  his  designs,  exercised  the  most  gentle  and  unresisting  virtues 
towards  his, enemies;  who  on  the  cross  raised  an  imploring 
petition  to  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  and  whom  all  nature,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  centurion,  acknowledged  to  be  truly  the 
Son  of  God. 

5.  Let  us  view  the  character  of  Christ  as  it  stands  opposed 
to  human  weakness  and  infirmity.  He,  indeed,  possessed  all 
the  innocent  infirmities  of  the  nature  which  he  assumed;  he 
was  often  weary,  hungry,  and  thirsty;  he  wept  with  sorrow, 
and  was  fatigued  with  journeyings  like  others:  but  he  uni- 
formly manifested,  in  connexion  with  this  weakness  incident 
to  men,  the  purity  and  dignity  of  One  who  was  holy,  harmless, 
and  separate  from  sinners.  He  spread  around  the  weaknesses 
of  our  nature  the  charm  of  perfect  innocency;  he  made  them 
the  means  of  awakening  our  sympathies,  and  of  securing  them 
in  support  of  that  virtue  which  he  so  fully  exemplified ;  and, 
by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  his  character,  he  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  they,  but  sin, 
that  forms  the  only  ground  of  abasement.  There  was  in  him- 
self an  exemplification  of  all  righteousness.  The  virtues  which 
he  enjoined  on  his  disciples  he  himself  exhibited  in  his  own 
living  example;  and  while  he  spoke  of  justice  and  temperance, 
of  meekness  and  charity,  of  patience  and  resignation,  there  was 
the  conviction  in  his  audience  that  in  him  alone  was  the  per- 
fect pattern  of  every  virtue  to  be  found.  The  spotless  holiness 
by  which  he  was  adorned  was  maintained  by  an  habitual  piety 
towards  God,  by  the  exercise  of  devout  affections,  and  by  hold- 
ing communion  with  the  Eternal  Source  of  light  and  purity  in 
secret  prayer. 
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Philosophers  had  often  amused  themselves  with  the  notion 
of  the  descent  of  perfect  virtue  from  heaven,  and  dwelling 
among  men  in  human  form  :  but  when  the  thought  was 
realized,  and  when  Jesus  appeared,  how  exalted  above,  and 
different  from,  every  previous  anticipation,  was  the  Exampler 
of  perfect  virtue  1  All  perfect  as  he  was,  how  remote  was  the 
character  of  his  perfection  from  the  theoretical  speculations  of 
ingenious  philosophers  !  The  virtue  which  he  practised  was 
not  the  virtue  of  stoicism,  but  of  human  nature,  in  its  pure 
and  uncorrupted  form ;  and  while,  to  the  view  of  infinite  ho- 
liness, it  presented  nothing  but  moral  loveliness,  its  grandeur 
and  sublimity  were  softened  to  the  vision  of  men  by  the  win- 
ning and  attractive  graces  with  which  it  was  adorned. 

6.  The  character  of  Jesus  is  also  presented  to  our  view  as 
opposed  to  selfishness.  For  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  the  reader  to  his  miracles  and  doctrines,  which  show 
the  benignity  and  compassion  of  his  nature.  On  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  validity  of  his  claims,  the  greatness  of  his  bene- 
volence is  beyond  all  expression.  In  comparison  of  his  self- 
denial  and  generous  devotedness,  the  act  of  condescension  dis- 
played by  an  earthly  monarch  who  should  leave  his  throne, 
and  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  his  exalted  station,  and  go  into 
some  remote  and  degraded  corner  of  his  dominions,  entertain- 
ing towards  its  rebellious  inhabitants  the  kind  dispositions  of 
a  benefactor,  and  offering  pardon  to  the  offender,  and  all  the 
aids  of  his  power  to  the  needy  and  helpless — such  an  act  is 
only  that  which  one  fellow-creature  may  perform  for  another, 
and  extends  not  in  its  effects  beyond  the  present  life  :  but 
Jesus  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  a  heavenly  crown,  and,  that 
his  compassion  might  be  availing  for  the  relief  of  its  objects, 
he  meekly  and  unresistingly  laid  down  his  life  for  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  aspect  of  the  compassion  of  Christ  more  impres- 
sive than  its  manifestation  towards  his  enemies.  Even  that 
city  which  had  shed  the  blood  of  prophets,  which  abused  and 
perverted  the  institutions  of  religion,  which  had  long  resisted 
the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  which  was  about  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  its  iniquity  by  putting  himself  to  death,  was  the 
object  of  his  pity  and  the  cause  of  his  tears.  He  whom  the 
threatenings  of  the  rulers  could  not  intimidate — who  retained 
a  dignified  composure  amid  the  taunts  and  the  tumults  of  th.c 
people;  and  who,  when  doomed  to  an  ignominious  death,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter — is  presented 
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to  our  view  as  weeping  over  Jerusalem — weeping  with  all  tlie 
innocent  weakness  of  humanity — weeping  as  if  his  wcnted 
firmness  had  forsaken  him,  as  if  his  mighty  power  were  un- 
availing. It  is  the  philanthropist,  weeping  over  the  sufferings 
of  humanity;  it  is  the  patriot,  lamenting  the  desolation  of 
his  country,  when  its  enemies  would  surround  the  holy  city, 
and  lay  it  even  with  the  ground ;  and  (admitting  his  divine 
origin)  it  is  the  Saviour's  mourning  the  loss  of  immortal  souls, 
that  he  would  have  saved,  had  they  known  or  regarded  the 
time  of  their  visitation. 

7.  The  character  of  Christ  is  also  presented  to  our  view  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  contrast  with  peevishness 
and  impatience  under  injury.  He  was  reviled  as  an  impostor, 
rejected  by  the  people  whose  spiritual  benefit  he  had  laboured 
to  promote,  deserted  in  the  hour  of  distress  by  those  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  life  and  miracles,  accused 
at  the  bar  of  a  Roman  governor,  and  condemned  to  the  death 
of  a  malefactor.  How  did  he  act  under  his  sufferings'?  Did 
he  make  any  severe  remarks  on  the  inconstancy  of  mankind? 
Did  he  show  towards  his  adversaries  any  desire  to  wield  the 
power  with  which  he  asserted  a  supremacy  over  nature  for 
their  destruction?  On  the  contrary,  when  he  was  reviled,  he 
reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  In 
his  deepest  humiliation,  he  manifested  a  superiority  over  the 
sinful  passions  of  human  nature.  With  what  meekness  and 
gentleness  did  he  act  towards  all  who  opposed  themselves  to 
his  ministry,  as  well  as  towards  those  who  condemned  him  to 
die  !  How  mild  and  benignant  was  his  aspect  to  Caiaphas,  who 
accused  him  of  blasphemy;  to  Judas,  who  sold  and  betrayed 
him  ;  to  Herod,  who  added  the  indignity  of  derision  to  his  suf- 
ferings ;  to  the  soldiers,  who  crowned  him  with  thorns ;  to  Pilate, 
who  commanded  him  to  be  scourged  and  crucified ! 

8.  His  character  is  further  presented  to  our  view  as  opposed 
to  despondency  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  He  was 
indeed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  agony,  deeply  depressed ;  so 
much  so  that  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death.  But  his  sorrow  was  not  that  of  despair;  it  was  not  the 
distress  of  a  mind  desponding  of  the  ultimate  success  of  de- 
signs which  had  been  long  and  fondly  entertained ;  for  he  had 
told  his  disciples  before-hand,  that  the  objects  of  his  mission 
could  not  be  attained  unless  he  passed  through  this  scene  of 
humiliation;  unless  he  entered  the  tomb,  and  despoiled  the 
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grave  of  its  power.  At  the  bar  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  he 
assured  his  audience  that  hereafter  they  should  see  Him  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Even  on  the  cross,  he  assumed  language  befitting  the  Lord  of 
life  and  of  the  universe,  by  promising  pardon  to  a  dying  male- 
factor, and  by  appointing  him  a  place  with  himself  in  his 
kingdom. 

9.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  character  of 
Christ  was  its  entire  freedom  from  the  influence  of  worldly 
motives.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  was  apparent  throughout  his  life.  Worldly  power, 
riches,  and  honour,  are  the  objects  which  actuate  worldly  and 
ambitious  minds;  but  Jesus  neither  possessed  such  objects 
himself,  nor  proposed  them  to  his  followers.  On  the  contrary, 
he  declared  that  his  "kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;"  and  that 
his  disciples  are  not  to  expect  the  rewards  of  their  services  in 
this  life,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come.  His  own  condition  was 
in  accordance  with  this  declaration  ;  for  he  said  of  himself, 
''  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  When 
the  multitude,  admiring  his  mighty  works,  urged  him  to  assume 
tlie  honours  of  royalty,  he  immediately  retired  and  concealed 
himself;  and  instead  of  accommodating  himself  to  their  notions 
of  a  temporal  Messiah,  he  taught  them  that  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  was  to  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
The  doctrines  which  he  taught,  the  precepts  which  he  incul- 
cated, and  the  means  which  he  employed,  were  all  calculated  to 
obstruct  every  prospect  of  a  worldly  nature,  and  to  expose  him 
to  hatred  and  persecution.  He  told  the  Jews  that  they  would 
soon  cease  to  have  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  ;  that  their  temple  and  polity  would 
be  abolished;  that  the  Gentiles  would  be  made  partakers  with 
them  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  the  people  of  God ;  and  that 
men  should  come  from  "the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  and  should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Doctrine  so  much  op- 
posed to  the  fondly  cherished  prepossessions  of  the  Jewish  people 
proved  the  sincerity  of  him  that  delivered  it,  as  it  would  not 
fail  to  place  them  in  hostile  array  against  him. 

10.  There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  and  his  claims  to  a  divine  nature  and  mission. 
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He  stands  unrivalled  and  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  the  importance  of  this  view  of  his  character  requires  that 
we  should  enter  on  its  consideration  at  some  length.  We  shall, 
therefore,  direct  our  attention  to  it  in  the  following  chapter. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  remark  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  for  the  leader  of  a  party  than  to  encourage 
among  his  followers  a  forwardness  and  a  fervency  in  his  cause, 
though  it  should  have  been  at  the  expense  of  some  moral  duties ; 
and  were  the  founding  of  a  sect  his  only  object,  he  would  find 
his  advantage  in  fostering,  by  every  allurement,  that  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  that  makes  zeal  for  a  form  or  a  name  a 
substitute  for  holiness.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  conduct  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples;  and  that,  in 
place  of  allowing  them  to  assume  merit  to  themselves  for  their 
adherence  to  him,  he  frequently  assured  them  that  a  profession 
of  Christian  discipleship  would  only  be  the  occasion  of  still 
deeper  crimination,  unless  accompanied  with  the  righteousness 
of  life  and  godliness  which  he  required.  "  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works'?  and  then 
will  I  profess  unto  you,  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity."  Had  he  been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
ordinary  men,  and. under  the  operation  of  worldly  views,  would 
he  so  soon  have  dissipated  those  visions  of  secular  aggrandise- 
ment which  his  followers,  as  Jews,  could  not  but  entertain  in 
regard  to  their  Messiah,  and  have  disclosed  to  them  that  scene 
of  abasement  and  suffering  through  which  he  himself  was  to 
pass,  and  the  hardships,  persecutions,  and  death,  to  which  they 
also  should  be  appointed?  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 
"They  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  council,  and  scourge  you  in 
their  synagogues;  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name's  sake." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ox  ailE  PERFECT  PUKITY  AND  DIVINE  WISDOM  OF  CHRIST;  OR,  THE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE BETWEEN  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  THE  EXALTED  NATURE  OF 
HIS    CLAIMS. 

1.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  considered  the  character  of 
Christ  as  it  forms  a  contrast  to  weakness  and  imperfection ;  as 
it  is  opposed  to  every  selfish  principle  and  feeling;  as  it  exhibits 
not  merely  perfect  freedom  from  peevishness  and  impatience, 
but  the  greatest  meekness  and  magnanimity  under  injury;  as 
manifesting,  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  a  state  of  mind 
the  opposite  of  despondency,  and  an  extraordinary  elevation 
above  the  world. 

As  the  argument  arising  from  the  character  of  Christ,  in 
favour  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  his  religion,  is 
most  powerful,  and  calculated  to  produce  conviction,  it  is 
proper  that  it  should  be  fully  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  I  shall,  with  this  view,  briefly  consider  the  perfect 
purity  and  divine  wisdom  of  Jesus;  the  manner  in  which  his 
character  has  been  displayed  ;  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been 
described;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  perfect  purity  of  Christ,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  many  observations  to  what  was  advanced  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  He  exhibited,  in  a  course  of  living 
action,  a  character  of  moral  perfection — an  atsolute  freedom 
from  all  that  is  sinful,  selfish,  and  secular  in  human  nature — 
and  the  possession,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  every  virtue.  His 
entire  holiness  appeared  in  all  that  he  said  and  in  all  that  he 
did,  so  that  his  enemies  were  unable  to  charge  him  with  im- 
prudence or  blameworthiness.  The  judge  who,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  passed  sentence  against  him,  was  forced  by 
his  own  convictions  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  and  publicly 
declare  that  he  could  find  no  fault  in  him.  The  disciple  who 
betrayed  him,  who  had  attended  him  for  years,  who  had  ob- 
served him  in  his  most  secret  retirement,  and  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  private 
conduct  and  views — this  man,  who  had  the  disposition  to  inform 
against  his  Master,  and  who  was  tempted  by  avarice,  ambition, 
resentment,  and  even  a  regard  to  his  self-preservation,  to  make  a 
disclosure  had  he  been  able  to  do  so,  attests  before  those  very 
rulers  to  whom  he  had  sold  him  the  perfect  purity  of  Christ's 
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character;  and  after  lie  had  made  the  humbling;  acknowledg- 
ment in  their  presence,  "I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed 
innocent  blood,"  he  went,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  grief,  and  . 
destroyed  himself.  Here  was  the  strongest  evidence  borne  to 
the  innocence  and  to  the  personal  excellency  of  Christ,  by  a 
traitor,  by  a  man  who  had  occupied  an  office  in  the  Kedeemer's 
family_,  who  was  daily  witli  him  in  those  scenes  of  domestic  life 
^vhere  the  real  principles  are  unfolded,  and  who  would  gladly 
have  recollected,  had  it  been  possible,  anything  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Jesus,  by  which  he  might  hope  to  ease  his  conscience 
of  its  intolerable  burden. 

3.  His  piety  was  perfect.  He  evinced  by  his  whole  conduct, 
by  the  readiness  and  perseverance  with  which  he  engaged  in 
the  most  laborious  and  self-denying  task,  that  he  loved  the 
Lord  God  with  the  whole  heart  and  mind.  Compare  his  be- 
haviour with  the  commands  of  the  first  table  of  the  law — with 
the  supreme  love  to  God,  worship  and  obedience — with  the 
humility,  resignation,  and  submission  required — and  it  appears 
fully  commensurate  wdth  this  high  and  infallible  standard  of 
Deity.  In  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  when  his  soul  was  exceed- 
ingly sorrowful  even  unto  death,  he  reiterates  the  prayer,  "  0 
my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  Notwithstanding  the  exquisite 
sensibilities  of  his  holy  nature,  he  murmured  not  at  the  nu- 
merous evils  which  he  was  called  to  endure;  he  was  meek, 
gentle,  and  submissive;  "  he  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not 
his  mouth."  In  regard  to  piety,  he  has  left  far  behind  the 
most  devout  of  mankind.  Removed  alike  from  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  he  walked  with  God,  and  exemplified  the  nature 
of  true  and  perfect  religion. 

4.  Were  we  to  examine  the  events  of  his  life  in  reference  to 
each  of  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another,  humanity, 
gratitude,  friendship,  patriotism,  charity,  truth  and  veracity, 
■we  should  find  the  Saviour  perfect  in  regard  to  them  all.  We 
observe  an  undeviating  respect  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  to 
the  reputation,  happiness,  and  property  of  others.  In  all  his 
intercourse  with  mankind  he  manifested  a  dignified  simplicity, 
an  intrepid  firmness,  and  an  unshaken  fidelity.  He  was 
throughout  patient  and  forbearing,  yet  never  compromising 
principle — gentle  and  compassionate,  yet  elevated  far  above 
regard  to  the  favour  or  frown  of  the  people — humble  and 
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unostentatious  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  yet,  -when  the 
interests  of  truth  required  it,  he  unfolded  his  heavenly  origin, 
and  vindicated  his  claims. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  benevolence  of  Christ,  how  fully  was 
it  shown  by  his  ministry,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death  !  He 
Avent  about  continually  doing  good  ;  diminishing  the  sum  of 
human  misery,  soothing  the  sorrows,  and  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends,  and  pursuing  un- 
weariedly  the  path  of  usefulness,  notwithstanding  the  malevo- 
lence and  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated.  His  goodness, 
which  was  constantly  operative  and  diffusive,  conveved  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  blessings  to  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the 
diseased,  and  the  miserable.  The  tenderness  and  compassion 
which  he  showed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  over  whose 
approaching  calamities  he  wept,  must  ever  awaken  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  the  sublimity 
of  moral  perfection.  The  malignity,  derision,  treachery,  and 
suffering,  which  he  encountered,  could  not  move  him  away  from 
his  purpose  of  showing  kindness  and  good  will  to  mankind. 
The  agonies  of  the  cross  did  not  prevent  him  from  manifesting 
his  divine  benevolence,  by  the  memorable  prayer  which  lie 
uttered,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  The  generous  object  which  he  prosecuted,  for  which  he 
laboured  and  suffered,  for  M^hich  he  lived  and  died,  was  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race;  and  for  the  attainment  of  this, 
he  closed  his  career  of  unparalleled  benevolence,  by  presenting 
himself  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God. 

6.  Thus  we  have  presented  to  our  view,  in  Jesus  Christ,  a 
character  of  unexampled  and  perfect  purity.  His  life,  passed 
not  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  but  in  daily  intercourse  v.dth 
mankind,  and  in  incessant  and  benevolent  action,  does  not  ex- 
hibit to  the  strictest  scrutiny  a  single  blemish.  He  was  abso- 
lutely holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 

7.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  divine  wisdom 
which  distinguished  his  character,  not  less  than  his  perfect 
purity.  We  must  contemplate  this  wonderful  combination 
before  we  can  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  character  of 
Christ :  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  details 
on  a  subject  respecting  which  there  prevails  but  one  opinion. 

8.  His  transcendent  wisdom  appeared  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  mankind.  The  incidents  of  his  life,  as  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  show   how  constantly  his  path  was   beset   with 
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difficulties,  originating  in  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  bis 
foUoAvers;  the  inveterate  bigotry  and  pride  of  bis  countrymen; 
and  the  subtle,  persevering,  and  inhuman  character  of  bis 
enemies.  How  did  Jesus  conduct  himself  in  these  circum- 
stances? Mere  enthusiasm  would  have  hurried  on  to  irre- 
trievable ruin,  and  mere  worldly  wisdom  would  have  led  to 
a  similar  termination;  but  our  Lord  acted  throughout  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment,  and  without  a  single  failure.  AVhile 
he  treated  the  misconceptions  of  his  disciples  with  kindness 
and  forbearance,  while  he  exposed  the  insidious  designs  of 
those  who  attempted  to  entangle  him  in  his  speech,  he  effec- 
tually guarded  himself  and  his  actions  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  enemies.  So  extraordinary  was  his  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  the  different  classes  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
course, that,  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  persecutors  could 
not  adduce  an  imprudent  word  or  action  as  a  charge  against 
him. 

0.  The  same  transcendent  wisdom  appeared  in  all  the  doc> 
trines  which  he  taught.  He  gave  clearer  discoveries  of  the 
character,  perfections,  and  moral  government  of  God ;  the 
purity,  and  unalterable  obligation  of  his  law;  the  apostacy  and 
corruption  of  man;  his  guilt  and  condemnation;  the  necessity, 
efficacy,  and  sufficiency  of  the  atonement ;  and  of  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  raise  human  nature  from  its  present  state 
of  moral  ruin,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
heaven.  He  taught  that  the  sum  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
that  which  they  were  designed  to  enjoin  and  to  explain,  is,  to 
love  the  Lord  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves;  that  all  mankind  have  failed,  and  come  short  of 
this  most  reasonable  rule  of  obedience;  and  that  as  the  conse- 
quence, every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  all  the  Avorld  become 
guilty  before  God.  He  clearly  made  known  the  only  method 
of  recovery,  by  asserting  that  he  is  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  and  that  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by 
him.  ^Yhen  we  reflect  on  the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  Avhich 
the  Saviour  taught — on  the  light  which  he  shed  on  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets — on  the  discoveries  which  he  gave  of 
God,  his  perfections,  and  his  law — on  the  exposition  given  by 
him  of  the  designs  for  which  he  came  into  the  world — on  the 
life  and  immortality  which  had  been  dimly  disclosed,  but  which 
he  so  fully  unfolded  ;  we  must  feel  satisfied  of  his  transcen- 
dent wisdom,  and  that  the  language  is  not  exaggerated  which 
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describes  the  privilege  of  the  people  who  are  fiivoured  with  the 
gospel,  as  being  visited  with  a  day-spring  from  on  high,  and 
as  walkinor  in  the  lio-ht  of  the  Lord. 

10.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  showed 
extraordinary  wisdom  where  wisdom  was  peculiarly  required. 
He  not  only  professed  to  teach  a  religion  which  was  perfectly 
abstracted  from  all  interference  or  connexion  with  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  polity — that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  but,  in 
conformity  with  this  declaration,  he  M'ithdrew  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  tumult;  he  declined  the  application  which  was 
made  to  him  to  interpose  his  decision  about  a  disputed  inherit- 
ance; he  judiciously  evaded  the  question,  whether  it  was  law- 
ful or  not  to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar;  and  he  replied  unto 
those  who  demanded  from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority 
by  M-hich  he  acted,  by  proposing  a  question  to  them,  "  situated 
between  the  very  difficulties  into  which  they  were  insidiously 
endeavouring  to  draw  him."  While  he  observed  entire  silence 
on  topics  of  a  political  nature,  and  uttered  not  a  single  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  monarchies,  aris- 
tocracies, and  republics,  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  was  use- 
ful to  civil  government  of  every  description,  by  its  enforcing 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  mankind  the  practice  of  the 
purest  morality;  by  its  inducing  them  to  cherish  dispositions 
favourable  to  public  tranquillity;  and  by  its  enjoining  them 
to  pray  for  communities  and  for  their  rulers,  ''of  whatever 
denomination  they  be,  with  a  solicitude  and  fervency  pro- 
portioned to  the  influence  which  they  possess  upon  human 
happiness." 

11.  Even  the  silence  which  our  Lord  observed  concerning 
his  own  claims,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry,  fur- 
nishes a  striking  illustration  of  h-is  wisdom.  He  acted  chiefly 
on  the  principle  that  his  character  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  works  which  he  performed  rather  than  by  his  professions. 
He  repeatedly  charged  his  disciples  and  others  that  they  should 
tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  When  he  healed  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand,  we  read,  that  "when  the  Phari- 
sees took  counsel  with  the  Herodians  how  they  might  destroy 
him,  Jesus  withdrew  himself  with  his  disciples  to  the  sea:  and 
a  great  multitude  from  Galilee  followed  him,  and  from  Judea, 
and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Idumea,  and  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  they  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude; 
when  they  heard  what  great  things  he  did,  came  unto  him. 
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and  he  healed  them  all,  and  charged  them  that  they  should 
not  make  him  known,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  saying,  Behold  my  servant 
whom  I  have  chosen ;  my  Beloved  in  whom  my  soul  is  well 
pleased: — He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man 
hear  his  voice  in  the  streets."*  Upon  a  different  occasion, 
vt'hen  unclean  spirits  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  saying, 
"Thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  he  straitly  charged  them  that 
they  should  not  make  him  known." 

12.  This  conduct  is  not  what  we  would  have  expected.  Y\e 
would  have  supposed  that  He  who  came  into  the  world  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel, 
would  have  openly  and  constantly  announced  himself  as  the 
Messiah.  But  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the  designs  to  be 
accomplished  by  his  mission  will  convince  us,  that  the  mode  of 
procedure  which  we  would  have  conceived  the  best  would  have 
been  unwise  and  unsuited  to  the  divine  purpose. 

13.  (I.)  It  was  proper  that  his  claims  should  have  been 
ascertained  and  decided  by  evidence.  It  was,  therefore,  fit  that 
professions  concerning  the  nature  of  these  claims  should  have 
been  sparing,  until  suitable  evidence  had  been  abundantly 
supplied.  The  language  of  prophecy,  which  had  described  the 
character  and  reign  of  the  Messiah,  produced  an  universal  ex- 
pectation both  of  the  coming  of  this  extraordinary  Person,  and 
that  his  ministry  would  be  distinguished  by  di^'ine  power  and 
numerous  miracles.  The  ground,  accordingly,  on  which  the 
people  justified  their  believing  on  him  as  the  Messiah,  was  the 
miracles  which  he  did.  They  said,  "  When  the  Messiah  cometh, 
will  he  do  more  miracles  than  this  man  hath  done?"  When,  at 
the  feast  of  the  dedication,  the  people  said  unto  Jesus,  "  How 
long  dost  thou  make  us  doubt?  If  thou  be  the  Messiah,  tell 
us  plainly :  Jesus  answered  them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed 
not ;  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name  bear  witness 
of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  When  the  messengers 
of  John  Baptist  came  unto  him,  and  asked,  "Art  thou  he  that 
should  come?  or  look  we  for  another?"  we  read  "that  in  the 
same  hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits,  and  unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight. 
Then  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Go  your  way,  and  tell 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard  ;  how  that  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
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dead  are  raised,  to  tlie  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  He  con- 
fidently appealed  to  the  mighty  works  which  he  wrought  as 
furnishing  a  decided  attestation  of  the  validity  of  his  claims. 
"  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not;  but  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works." 

14.  In  connexion  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  miracles, 
the  usual  phraseology  in  which  our  Lord  alluded  to  the  dis- 
pensation which  he  introduced  was  calculated  to  lead  his 
auditors  to  the  conclusion  that  he  himself  was  the  Messiah.  In 
conformity  to  the  language  in  which  the  ancient  prophets  had 
spoken  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  Jesus  and  his  disciples  taught 
the  people  that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  heaven  was  come 
nigh  unto  them.  The  fulfilment  also  of  numerous  predictions 
in  his  life  and  actions  clearly  manifested  that  this  was  he  of 
whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 

15.  (II.)  The  wisdom  of  God  had  ordained  that  the  ministry 
of  Christ  should  continue  during  several  years,  before  his  offer- 
ing himself  a  sacrifice  unto  God.  But  how  could  this  design 
have  been  accomplished,  if,  when  he  appeared  in  public,  he 
had  declared  concerning  himself  that  he  was  the  Messiah? 
Would  not  the  Jewish  rulers  have  laid  hold  of  this  declaration, 
and  have  made  it  the  ground  of  taking  away  his  life?  As  it 
was,  they  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  arrest  and  terminate  his 
course  soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  From  his  knoAv- 
ledge  of  this  hostile  disposition,  "  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee,  for 
he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill 
him."  While,  therefore,  he  continued  to  work  the  most  stu- 
pendous miracles,  he  repeatedly  imposed  silence  regarding  his 
claims  upon  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  healing  power. 

16.  If  Jesus  had  from  the  beginning  publicly  declared 
hiinself  to  be  the  Messiah,  would  he  not  have  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Koman  government  ?  How  eagerly  would  the 
Jewish  rulers  have  availed  themselves  of  any  circumstance  by 
which  they  might  hope  to  have  fixed  the  charge  of  sedition 
upon  Jesus!  "  They  watched  him,  and  sent  forth  spies,  who 
sliould  feign  themselves  just  men,  that  they  might  take  hold 
of  his  words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  him  unto  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  governor."  But  by  the  transcendent 
wisdom  which  the  Redeemer  exercised,  he  continued  during 
years  to  discharge  his  ministry  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  by  attesting  bis  divine  mission  by  the 
numerous  and  mighty  works  which  he  performed.     While  he 
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avoided  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  the  Jews  could  lay  hold 
on  for  endangering  him  with  Pontius  Pilate,  he  gave  unequi- 
vocal intimation  as  well  as  evidence  of  his  being  the  Messiah 
promised  to  the  fathers.     But  further, 

17.  (HI.)  It  was  necessary  that  there  should  not  have  been 
the  shadow  of  a  ground  furnished  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  or  to 
the  Roman  government,  for  putting  Jesus  to  death :  in  other 
words,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  not  only  be  holy,  but  that 
his  perfect  innocence  should  be  declared  to  the  world  by  the 
persons  who  condemned  him.  But  had  he  announced  himself 
publicly  as  the  Messiah  from  the  commencement  of  his  minis- 
try, such  was  the  general  expectation  among  the  Jews,  at  the 
time  of  his  appearing,  of  the  arrival  of  the  promised  Deliverer, 
that  they  would  probably  have  made  use  of  his  name  in  im- 
mediately revolting  from  the  Roman  yoke.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  people  had  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  they 
said,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into 
the  world.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  perceived  that  they  would 
come  to  take  him  by  force  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed 
again  into  a  mountain,  himself  alone."  If  such  was  likely  to 
be  the  result  merely  of  his  working  of  miracles,  how  much 
more  probable  was  it  that  such  an  effect  would  be  produced, 
had  he  openly  and  uniformly  proclaimed  himself  as  the  King 
of  Israel ! 

18.  In  the  method  which  Jesus  actually  adopted  we  see  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Though  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  and  before  the  Jewish  high-priest,  he  explicitly 
avowed  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he  in  general  maintained  his 
claims  to  this  high  character  by  declaring  that  he,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  was  the  Son  of  God;  by  showing,  in  the  tenor  and  actions 
of  his  life,  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  which  described 
the  Messiah's  reign — by  exerting  a  power  over  the  living  and 
the  dead,  which  none  could  wield  except  God  were  with  him — 
by  pouring  heavenly  light  over  the  world  with  a  fulness  and 
an  evidence  that  evinced  its  nature  and  origin;  and  by  ex- 
plaining, with  sufficient  clearness,  the  gracious  purposes  for 
M'hich  he  came  into  the  world,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
purposes  were  to  be  accomplished. 

19.  The  design  which  was  attained  by  this  procedure  of  our 
Lord  was  infinitely  important.  Had  he  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had  he 
continued  openly  to  make  the  same  avowal,  he  would  have 
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been  considered  by  the  Jewish  rulers  as  making  himself  king, 
and,  consequently,  they  would  have  been  furnished  with  ground 
in  his  own  confessions  on  which  to  accuse  him  to  the  Roman 
governor.  We  know  with  what  readiness  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  a  circumstance  which  would  give  their 
malice  the  semblance  of  zeal  for  the  public  good.  But  He 
who  had  voluntarily  resolved  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  people, 
knew  well  how  to  guard  himself  against  the  imputation  of 
crime ;  and  so  perfectly  had  his  wisdom  contrived  the  means 
of  attaining  this  end,  that  every  effort  of  his  enemies  to  cri- 
minate him  appeared  ineffectual:  even  Pontius  Pilate,  con- 
vinced of  his  unblameable  conduct,  thought  it  necessary  to 
protest  publicly  against  the  death  of  this  just  man.  Thus, 
important  testimony  was  borne  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus  in 
that  hour  in  which  he  was  to  suffer,  the  Just  for  the  unjust : 
the  tide  of  shame  and  sorrow,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to 
overwhelm  him,  rolled  back  with  accumulating  force  on  those 
who  incurred  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood ;  and  by  that 
Avonder-working  providence  that  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
subservient  to  its  purposes,  the  time  of  his  extremity  was  the 
period  in  which  the  legal  authorities  of  his  country  recorded 
his  perfect  unblameableness.  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Grod!  How  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

20.  The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  discharged  the  duties  of 
a  public  teacher  showed  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  Rising  in 
dignity  above  the  arts  of  human  oratory,  his  ministrations — 
because  they  were  the  dictates  of  heavenly  truth,  and  because 
they  proceeded  from  the  heartfelt  concern  of  one  who  loved 
and  pitied  our  race — were  powerfully  and  persuasively  eloquent. 
His  words  were  spirit  and  life.  While  he  taught  with  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  and  patience,  it  was  with  the  boldness,  integrity, 
and  authority,  becoming  the  Messenger  of  God.  His  manner 
of  teaching  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  impressive  autho- 
rity. Whatever  mode  of  instruction  he  adopted,  whether  it 
was  by  short  and  sententious  maxims,  or  by  striking  simili- 
tudes and  parables,  he  uniformly  spoke  in  conformity  with  the 
character  which  he  claimed.  "  I  am  come  a  light  unto  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in 
darkness.  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me;  and  this  is  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me^  that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth 
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on  bim,  may  have  everlasting  life."  It  was  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  these  declarations  that  he  issued,  in  the  authorita- 
tive tone  of  the  supreme  Legislator,  not  only  the  principles 
of  the  purest  morality,  but  the  doctrines  of  that  religion 
which  he  commanded  his  apostles  to  promulgate.  He  spoke 
like  one  whose  power  extended  over  the  laws  and  elements  of 
nature;  whose  dominion  entitled  him  to  explain  and  enlarge, 
in  his  own  name  and  by  his  own  authority,  the  rules  of  moral 
obligation;  whose  claims  to  the  unreserved  obedience  of  man- 
kind were  so  high  and  unquestionable,  that  no  guilt  was  so 
aggravated  as  their  disavowal  or  rejection;  and  Avho  was  fully 
invested,  even  amidst  his  lowliness  and  humiliation  in  this 
world,  with  the  supremacy  and  dignity  befitting  its  Lord. 
How  came  it  to  pass,  that  while  all  the  teachers  among  the 
Jevrs  placed  religion  in  the  most  frivolous  observations — in 
paying  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin — omitting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith — ■ 
the  Prophet  of  Galilee  should  have  enjoined  no  austerities, 
but  have  inculcated  purity,  and  righteousness,  and  godliness? 
"  Place  Christianity,  in  this  respect,  by  the  side  of  all  institu- 
tions which  have  been  founded  in  the  fanaticism  either  of  their 
author,  or  of  his  first  followers;  or,  rather,  compare  Christianity 
as  it  came  from  Christ  with  the  same  religion  after  it  fell  into 
other  hands — with  the  extravagant  merit  very  soon  ascribed  to 
celibacy,  solitude,  voluntary  poverty — with  the  rigour  of  an 
ascetic,  and  the  vows  of  a  monastic  life — and  let  us  endeavour 
to  account  for  this  peculiarity  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  on 
any  other  supposition  than  that  of  his  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  intelligence  that  could  embrace  higher  and  better 
views  than  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  "  From  whence 
had  this  man  these  things?  And  what  wisdom  is  this,  that  is 
given  unto  him?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  Son  of  Mary, 
the  brother  of  James  and  Joses?"  Born  in  an  obscure  and 
lowly  situation,  associated  with  illiterate  fishermen  as  his 
chosen  companions,  how  came  it  to  pass,  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition than  that  of  his  divine  origin,  that  he  uttered  the  most 
sublime  lessons  of  moral  and  religious  truth  that  were  ever 
addressed  to  man  ?  "  His  doctrine  dropped  as  the  rain,  his 
speech  distilled  as  the  dew,  ae  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender 
herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass ;  for  he  published  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  ho  ascribed  greatness  unto  our  God." 
'21.    The  character   of  Christ,   thus  distinguished  by   its 
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moral  perfection  and  matchless  wisdom,  furnishes  indubitable 
evidence  of  his  haying  been,  what  he  declared  himself  to  be, 
the  Son  of  God.  The  moral  greatness  which  he  displayed 
was  never  exemplified  in  any  other  of  the  human  race;  the 
best  of  men  have  fallen  far  short  of  it.  Why  should  this  fault- 
less and  glorious  character,  remote  alike  from  every  thing,  that 
preceded,  and  from  all  that  followed  it,  have  been  manifested  in 
Christ  alone?  What  was  there  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  Lord  appeared  in  the  world,  and  in  the  persons  by  whom 
he  Wcis  surrounded,  fitted  to  produce  it?  He  was  born  and  he 
lived  in  an  obscure  station,  related  to  those  who  were  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  conversant  with  persons  of  similar  con- 
dition and  attainments,  excluded  from  the  schools  of  learning, 
possessing  scanty  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  hav- 
ing before  him  no  model,  save  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets. 
After  having  passed  his  early  years  in  the  lowly  condition  in 
which  he  was  born,  he  at  once  presented  himself  to  the  view 
of  mankind,  perfect  in  the  spotless  purity  of  his  moral  endow- 
ments, and  in  that  divine  wisdom  which  baffled  his  opponent?, 
and  rendered  his  cause  triumphant  against  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  policy,  power,  and  malignant  cruelty. 

22.  How  unlike  Avas  the  character  of  Jesus  to  that  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  age  and  country !  Proud  of  their  privi- 
leges and  distinctions  as  Jens,  they  viewed  the  rest  of  man- 
kind with  contempt.  Their  opinions  were  as  remote  from 
wisdom  as  their  conduct  was  from  purity;  and  while  they 
indulged  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  narrow  minds,  he  loved 
even  his  enemies,  and  exercised  philanthropy  to  the  whole 
human  race.  They  were  chargeable  with  hypocrisy,  oppres- 
sion, violence,  and  licentiousness:  but  he  was  without  guile; 
he  went  about  doing  good ;  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners. 

23.  How  unlike,  also,  was  the  character  of  Jesus  to  that  of 
the  Avisest  and  best  men  in  the  heathen  world !  Debased  by 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  immorality  as  this  portion  of  man- 
kind was,  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  rose  not  above 
the  darkness  and  vice  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  They 
entertained  the  most  erroneous  sentiments  regarding  the  cha- 
racter and  moral  government  of  the  one  living  and  true  God: 
and  with  respect  to  human  conduct  and  happiness,  hoAvever 
much  they  differed  from  one  another,  they  agreed  in  placing 
their  enjoyment  in  the  gratifications  of  sensuality,  or  avarice, 
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or  ambition,  and  vain  philosophy.  But  Jesus  exhibited  in 
his  life  the  love  and  humility  towards  God,  the  purity  of 
conduct,  the  spirituality  of  affection,  and  the  elevation  above 
the  world,  which  he  inculcated  on  his  disciples.  He  taught 
the  value  of  the  soul  above  the  body,  of  eternity  above  time; 
he  enjoined  his  followers  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  diligently  to  cultivate  all  the  virtues  of 
purity,  peace,  beneficence,  and  universal  good  will. 

24.  The  circumstance  that  our  Lord  stands  thus  alone,  in  the 
perfection  of  moral  greatness  and  divine  wisdom,  proves  him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  his  heavenly  origin  that  explains 
the  reason  why  he  alone  should  have  possessed  in  himself  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  every  moral  excellency.  It  is 
this  Avhich  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  he  sustained  a  character, 
and  uttered  discourses,  which  the  Avisest  and  the  best  of  men 
have  always  considered  as  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, and  as  absolutely  unattainable  by  any  other  of  the  human 
race.  He  not  only  spake  as  never  man  spake,  but  he  acted  in 
a  way  different  from  all  men.  He  was  the  sun  of  the  moral 
world,  before  whose  radiance  every  star  disappears.  He  shone 
even  amid  the  deep  humiliation,  with  a  lustre  which  bespoke 
his  divine  dignity  and  greatness.  His  character,  apart  from 
the  miraculous  works  which  he  performed,  bears  testimony  to 
every  age  that  truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.  It  was 
the  character  of  a  Being  avIio  is  divine  and  yet  human,  who 
was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  wdio  was  the  Son  of  man,  and 
yet  perfectly  free  from  sin.  In  difficult  circumstances,  and 
through  a  long  series  of  actions  and  a  course  of  }  ears,  he  fully 
exemplified  the  whole  of  that  law  which  demands  perfect 
obedience.  His  life  furnishes  the  exposition  of  the  transcend- 
ent wisdom  of  his  doctrines,  the  purity  of  his  precepts,  the 
spirituality,  humility,  meekness,  gentleness,  benevolence,  and 
godliness,  which  his  religion  is  designed  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. It  was,  therefore,  with  truth  that  the  disciples  who 
accompanied  him  when  on  earth  testified  concerning  him,  "We 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

25.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  manner  of  teaching  so  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  that  a  cha- 
racter so  extraordinary,  so  godlike,  so  consistent,  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  Admit  only  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  authentic,  and  you  must 
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allow  that  tlie  authors  of  them  drew  Jesus  Christ  from  the  life. 
How  did  they  draw  him?  Not  in  the  language  of  fiction, 
with  swollen  panegyric,  with  a  laborious  effort  to  number  his 
deeds,  and  to  record  all  his  sayings,  but  in  the  most  natural, 
artless  manner.  Four  of  his  disciples,  not  many  years  after 
his  death,  when  every  circumstance  could  easily  be  investi- 
gated, write  a  short  history  of  his  life.  Without  attempting 
to  exhaust  the  subject,  without  studying  to  coincide  with  one 
another,  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  shining  parts 
of  his  history,  or  making  any  contrast  between  him  and  other 
men,  they  leave  you,  from  a  few  facts,  to  gather  the  character 
of  the  man  whom  they  had  followed.  Thus  you  learn  his  per- 
fect innocence,  not  from  their  protestations,  but  from  the  whole 
complexion  of  his  life;  from  the  declaration  of  the  judge  who 
condemned  him;  of  the  centurion  who  attended  his  cruci- 
fixion; of  a  traitor  who,  having  been  admitted  into  his  family, 
was  a  witness  of  his  most  retired  actions ;  who  had  no  tie  of 
affection,  of  delicacy,  or  consistency,  to  restrain  him  from  divulg- 
ing the  whole  truth;  who  might  have  pleaded  the  secret  wicked- 
ness of  liis  Master  as  an  apology  for  his  own  baseness;  who  would 
have  been  amply  repaid  for  his  information,  and  yet  who  died 
with  these  words  in  his  mouth,  "  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood." 

26.  "  Shall  we  say  that  the  history  of  the  gospel  is  invented 
at  pleasure?  No;  it  is  not  thus  that  men  invent.  It  would 
be  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  men  had  in  concert 
produced  this  book:  from  their  own  imaginations,  than  it  is 
that  one  man  has  furnished  the  subject  of  it.  The  morality 
of  the  gospel,  and  its  general  tone,  were  beyond  the  conception 
of  Jewish  authors  ;  and  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  has  marks 
of  truth  so  palpable,  so  striking,  and  so  perfectly  inimitable, 
that  its  inventor  would  excite  our  admiration  more  than  its 
hero."* 

27.  In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  1st,  That  the  various  events  and 
circumstances  in  his  life  are  related  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  artlessness.  The  character  is  not  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
delineation,  but  appears  from  the  circumstances  which  arc 
stated.  2d,  The  character  is  of  such  a  nature  as  shows  it  to 
have  been  drawn,  not  from  imagination,  but  from  real  life. 
The  originality  and  purity  of  the  conception  is  far  above  the 

*  llouss.  Emile,  ii.  98. 
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reach  of  writers  of  the  first  eminence,  and  could  not  have  been 
attempted  by  a  few  illiterate  fishermen.  3c//?/,  The  character 
of  Christ  is  developed  amid  events  of  an  unparalleled  nature. 
The  difficulty  was  of  course  proportion  ably  increased,  to  pre- 
serve consistency  in  word  and  in  action  throughout,  ithhj, 
This  difficulty  was  increased  from  the  accordancy  that  must 
have  been  sustained  between  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the 
divine  nature  of  his  claims  and  the  magnitude  of  his  office. 
He  appeared  among  men  asserting  that  he  v/as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  light  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a  per- 
fect consistency  between  the  claims  put  forth  and  the  charac- 
ter which  was  maintained ;  though  that  character  is  presented 
to  our  view  by  several  independent  writers  by  whom  it  is  de- 
scribed, not  by  delineation,  but  by  a  relation  of  circumstances, 
sentiments,  and  actions.  The  relation,  of  course,  could  only 
liave  been  given  by  these  different  writers  in  consequence  of 
their  having  witnessed  in  reality  what  they  narrate. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON    THE   CHAHACTER   OF   THE   APOSTLES — THE     GRANDEUR   OT   THE    CHRISTLVN 
SYSTEM — ITS   ACCORDANCE  WITH  REASON. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  regard  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious teachers,  mankind  are  disposed  to  attach  great  import- 
ance to  their  piety,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness,  and  to 
consider  them  as  tests  of  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to 
the  tenets  they  promulgate.  There  is  in  the  fervour  of  pure 
and  genuine  devotion  an.  emotion  and  an  energy  that  are  cal- 
culated to  lull  to  rest  the  most  wakeful  and  inveterate  pre- 
judices. There  is  an  unfeigned  earnestness  in  the  manner  of 
those  who  inculcate  doctrines  which  they  themselves  believe 
to  be  of  great  avail  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  should 
expect  that  this  earnestness  Avould  accompany  the  minis- 
trations of  teachers  sent  from  God — that  the  proofs  of  their 
superiority  to  worldly  motives  would  be  numerous  and  unam- 
biguous— and  that  the  pure  and  heavenly  tendency  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  were  appointed  to  propagate  would  be  impres- 
sively exemplified  in  their  own  character.  Might  we  not 
suppose  that  the  very  language  of  the  ambassadors  of  heaven 
would  have  a  peculiar  fitness  to  speak  to  the  heart,  and  that 
the  tenderness  of  God  over  his  erring  creatures  would  breathe 
in  the  words  which  announced  the  fulness  of  his  mercy? 
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^.  Ecarncstness  and  solemnity  of  manner  are  pre-eminently 
characteristic  of  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Those 
qualities  were  possessed  by  Christ  in  their  highest  degree, 
blended  with  a  gentleness  and  tenderness  which  were  often 
called  into  exercise.  The  apostles  and  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity had  a  large  portion  of  the  same  spirit;  but  that  it  was 
acquired  from  the  religion  they  promulgated,  we  learn  from 
the  very  different  feelings  and  sentiments  which  they  showed 
before  and  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Previous  to  that  period, 
they  were  influenced  by  the  bigotry,  worldly-mindedness,  and 
exclusive  spirit  of  their  nation;  they  could  even  request  their 
Lord  to  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  for  the  de- 
struction of  those  who  had  offended  them;  they  timidly  deny 
and  forsake  him  whom  they  believed  to  be  their  Messiah,  when 
they  became  apprehensive  of  personal  danger.  How  different 
were  their  views  and  mode  of  acting  after  the  period  to  which 
I  have  referred !  They  were  fearless  and  unmoved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  kings,  bold  in  defending  the  cause  which  was  every- 
where spoken  against ;  while  they  united  to  this  intrepidity  a 
tenderness  of  affection  so  deep,  and  lasting,  and  disinterested, 
that,  regardless  of  the  narrow  limits  of  Jewish  prejudices, 
they  entered  on  the  field  of  the  world,  and  with  no  earthly 
reward  but  persecution  and  death,  laboured  to  convey  the 
gospel  to  men  of  all  nations.  It  was  only  persons  who  felt  the 
reality  of  the  sublime  facts  which  they  record,  and  who  had 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind,  who  could 
thus  exhibit  on  all  occasions  the  overflowings  of  a  godlike 
kindness,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness, spiritual  and  eternal,  of  the  human  race.  Had  they 
entered  on  their  career  merely  to  support  a  fabrication,  and 
acted  afterwards  from  regard  to  consistency,  from  what  source 
would  they  have  derived  a  devotedness  and  generosity  of  feel- 
ing, neither  momentary,  nor  feigned,  nor  ordinary,  which  sur- 
mounted every  barrier  in  the  way  of  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
and  Avhich  was  so  often  dissolved  in  tears  over  a  world  that 
doomed  them  to  distresses  and  death?  E,esist  the  impression  as 
we  may,  such  conduct  is  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  men 
who  say  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  are 
commissioned  to  show  unto  mankind  the  way  of  salvation.  In 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  particular,  we  have  a  happy  example  of 
this  deep-toned  feeling  and  earnestness  in  the  Christian  cause. 
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When  he  embarked  in  this  cause,  he  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
the  cross  every  prospect  of  worldly  aggrandisement,  reputation, 
ease,  and  life^  and  consecrated  all  his  talents  to  the  glory  of 
Christ.  For  this  one  object  he  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
pursuing  it  even  while  every  human  probability  was  against 
its  ultimate  success,  zealously  promoting  it  amid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  uncivilized,  and  the  dangers  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  not  holding  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  he  might 
finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  was  no  cold  speculation  in 
his  religion — it  was  all  conviction  and  earnestness;  and  the 
same  spirit  of  deep  solemnity  and  sincerity  is  in  exercise, 
wdiether  persuading  the  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
or  communicating  its  instructions  and  consolations  to  those  who 
were  already  established  in  its  belief  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  shall  quote  a  few  verses  from  his  address  to  the  weeping 
Church  of  Ephesus: — "Behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among 
whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see 
my  face  no  more.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day, 
that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  Therefore 
w^atch,  and  remember,  that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  And  now, 
brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  those 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  w^ith  me.  I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  as 
labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak ;  and  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed  with  them  all.  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and 
fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him  ;  sorrowing  most  of  all  for 
the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more. 

3.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  men  who  felt  and  acted 
thus  were  eitlier  enthusiasts  or  deceivers.  But  if  their  spirit 
and  conduct  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  such  a  supposition, 
so  is  the  system  of  religious  truth  which  they  taught.  The 
grandeur,  the  spirituality,  and  the  consistency  of  that  system, 
♦  Ads  xs.  25—38. 
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are  far  beyond  the  reacli  of  man's  invention,  and  bear  internal 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  Bible  with  a  serious  spirit  in  order  to  perceive  this  evidence, 
and  to  feel  its  force.  The  agents  employed,  the  events  Avhich 
are  accomplished,  and  the  designs  to  be  attained,  are  all  seen 
to  be  on  a  scale  of  greatness  combined  with  simplicity,  suited 
to  the  direct  interposition  of  that  God  who  is  excellent  in 
counsel,  and  w^onderful  in  working. 

4.  It  approves  itself  to  the  understanding  or  reason  of  men. 
"There  is  that  universal  harmony,  consent,  and  concurrence  in 
the  drift,"  as  President  Edwards  remarks ;  "  such  an  universal 
appearance  of  a  wonderful  and  glorious  design — such  stamps 
everywhere  of  exalted  wisdom,  majesty,  and  holiness,  (in  matter, 
manner,  contexture,  and  aim.)  that  the  evidence  is  the  same, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  and  work  of  a  divine  mind — 
to  one  that  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them — as  that  the 
words  and  actions  of  an  understanding  man  are  from  a  rational 
mind.  An  infant,  when  it  first  comes  into  the  world,  sees 
persons  act,  and  hears  their  voice,  before  it  has  so  much  com- 
prehension as  to  see  something  of  their  consistence,  harmony, 
and  concurrence.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  their  bodies, 
and  other  things;  their  motions  and  sounds,  and  the  motions 
and  sounds  of  inanimate  things.  But  as  its  comprehension 
increases,  the  understanding  and  design  begin  to  appear.  So 
it  is  with  men  that  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures, 
as  infants  with  the  actions  of  human  bodies.  They  cannot  see 
evidence  of  a  divine  mind,  as  the  original  of  it,  because  they 
have  not  comprehension  enough  to  apprehend  the  harmony, 
Avisdom,  and  perfect  consistency,  of  Divine  Revelation."*  All 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  a  book  so  pure  and 
spiritual  in  its  tendency — which  contains  a  code  of  laws,  and 
a  treasury  of  principles,  so  comprehensive,  that  they  not  only 
embrace  every  elevated  suggestion  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
ages,  but  embody  doctrines  that  afford  the  most  powerful 
sanctions  to  morality — doctrines  which  reason  could  never  dis- 
cover, but  of  which,  now  that  they  are  discovered,  it  must  highly 
approve.  This  system  must  commend  itself  to  the  understand- 
ing of  man ;  First,  because  it  accords  with  every  reasonable 
anticipation  of  the  human  mind;  Secondly,  on  account  of  the 
purity  and  originality  of  its  moral  precepts;  and  Thirdly,  on 
*  ^Miscellaneous  Observations. 
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account  not  merely  of  its  superiority  to  every  other  religion, 
but  its  exclusive  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation. 

5.  It  accords  with  every  reasonable  anticipation  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  the  dictate  of  enlightened  reason  that  Grod 
is  the  common  Parent  of  the  whole  human  race.  Accordingly, 
the  only  true  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Christian  system,  is  not 
a  local  Deity,  like  the  gods  of  the  nations,  but  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  that  are  therein — the  God  of 
all  mankind.  Of  this  great  truth  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  were  entirely  ignorant.  The  announce- 
ment by  Christians  of  this  fundamental  doctrine — which  forms 
the  basis  of  all  true  religion — was  one  main  cause  of  the  perse- 
cution which  they  experienced  from  the  Roman  government. 
Another  dictate  of  the  human  understanding  is,  that  all  man- 
kind are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  the  Christian  system 
assumes,  and  its  announcement  was  new  to  the  world.  The 
rights  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  apart  from  hi'=5 
condition  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  were  altogether 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  the  Romans  and  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity. They,  accordingly,  never  recognised  a  human  being  in 
a  slave,  who  was  treated  by  them  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lower  animals.  But  Christianity  declared  that  all  men,  what- 
ever may  be  the  disparity  of  their  external  circumstances,  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  they  bear  alike  on  their  common 
nature  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and  have  the  same  natural 
rights,  the  same  immortal  destination,  and  are  accountable  to 
the  same  Supreme  moral  government.  It  regards  all  men,  in 
all  circumstances,  as  partakers  of  the  same  common  nature — as 
involved  in  the  same  moral  ruin — subjected  to  similar  wants, 
fears,  and  distresses — and  requiring  the  same  gracious  aids  and 
influences.  It  offers  a  great  salvation  to  man  without  regard 
to.  his  external  circumstances;  it  proclaims  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  every  creature;  it  addresses  its  gracious  invita- 
tions to  every  member  of  the  human  family,  without  respect  to 
worldly  distinctions — commands  them  all  to  repent,  and  to 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  a  doctrine  entirely 
new  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who  viewed  religion  solely  as 
a  matter  of  state,  and  M'ho  never  had  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  citizen,  or  the  rights  which  belong  to 
him  as  a  human  being,  from  those  which  he  might  claim  as  a 
member  of  the  body  politic.  Hence  the  opposition  of  the 
Roman  government  to  the  early  Christians,  who  promulgated 
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tenets  so  much  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Eoman 
polity;  and  which,  if  permitted  to  prevail,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
empire. 

6.  The  understanding  of  man,  when  calmlj  listened  to, 
suggests,  that  as  he  is  formed  for  an  endless  existence,  the 
concerns  of  eternity  must  infinitely  surpass  in  interest  and 
importance  the  things  of  time.  The  religion,  therefore,  that 
comes  from  God,  will  deal  with  men  as  immortal  beino-s — as 
sinful,  but  moral  and  accountable  creatures,  whose  eternal 
happiness  is  to  be  provided  for — and  who  ought  to  prosecute 
with  earnestness  and  diligence  the  means  prescribed  by  divine 
wisdom  for  attaining  immortal  felicity.  It  will  not  represent 
wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  prosperity,  as  constituting  the  chief  good 
of  man,  or  as  the  thing  which  should  be  mainly  sought  after; 
but  it  will  adopt  its  precepts  and  its  promises,  its  hopes  and  its 
consolations  to  man,  as  rapidly  advancing  from  this  fleeting 
scene  to  an  endless  state  of  existence. 

Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  accords  with  this  rea- 
sonable anticipation  of  the  human  understanding.  It  represents 
this  world  as  comparatively  insignificant — possessing  import- 
ance only  as  the  birth-place  of  immortal  beings,  and  as  the 
theatre  on  which  they  are  to  be  trained  for  a  higher  state  of 
existence.  It  commands  men  to  labour,  not  so  much  for  the 
bread  that  perisheth,  as  for  that  which  endureth  unto  life  ever- 
lasting— to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness— to  have  their  hearts  and  their  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
alone  true  and  permanent  blessedness  can  be  enjoyed — and  to 
pass  through  this  transitory  scene,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth,  looking  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  and  which  are 
eternal.  It  admonishes  us  of  the  danger  of  having  our  hearts 
so  engaged  with  things  of  momentary  duration  as  to  neglect 
the  great  and  immortal  interests  of  our  being ;  and  appeals  to 
our  consciences  in  language  of  peculiar  significancy, — "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  though  he  should  gain  the  w^hole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  souH"'- 

7.  Again,  it  is  a  dictate  of  enlightened  reason,  not  only  that 
God  is  in  himself  pure,  but  that  his  favour,  and  the  happiness 
flowing  from  it,  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  bear  some 

•  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
ff2 
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resemblance  to  Lim  in  purity.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  he  should  admit  persons  into  a  state  of  consummate  feli- 
city -whose  hearts  are  alienated  from  himself,  and  who  are 
destitute  of  that  holiness  in  which  he  delights.  Whatever 
revelation,  therefore,  which  he  may  give  of  his  will,  must 
represent  sin  as  the  greatest  evil,  and  incompatible,  in  its 
reigning  power  and  pollution,  with  admission  into  that  state 
of  blessedness  into  which  a  taint  of  moral  defilement  cannot 
enter.  Christianity  gives  this  representation  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  sin  with  future  happiness.  It  declares  that  all 
those  who  continue  in  its  practice  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  assures  us  that  the  design  for  which  the 
Saviour  came  into  the  world  was,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works.  Were  all  men  to  yield  themselves  to 
the  renovating  and  purifying  influences  of  Christianity — were 
all  men  consistent  Christians — all  would  be  piety,  purity,  hu- 
mility, integrity,  and  love.  The  earth  would  be  full  of  happi- 
ness. But  surely  a  system  of  religion,  the  universal  prevalence 
of  which  would  produce  universal  peace  and  happiness — and 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  reason,  is  fitted  to  prepare  for  im- 
mortal felicity — has  descended  from  the  Father  of  lights,  from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Thus,  all 
the  reasonable  anticipations  of  man  regarding  the  nature  of  a 
revelation  which  comes  from  God  are  found  to  be  realised  in 
the  Bible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ORIGINAL   CHARACTER  OF  TEE   CHRISTIAN   MORALITY. 

1.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here  on  the  purity  and  fulness 
of  the  Cliristian  morality.  Its  original  character  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  on  our  present  design  ;  and  we  shall  briefly 
allude  to  some  of  the  points  in  which  this  originality  appears. 
These  mainly  consist  in  the  virtues  which  it  inculcates,  the 
rule  which  it  prescribes,  and  the  great  motives  which  it  en- 
forces, and  declares  to  be  necessary  to  true  morality. 

2.  The  virtues  inculcated — benevolence,  humility,  and  a 
patient  endurance  of  injuries  and  sufferings — are  far  diff'erent 
from  the  ardent  love  of  form,  the  jealousy  of  reputation,  and 
the  quick  sensibility  to  resentment,  which  have  been  usually 
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lauded  by  mankind,  but  which  have  been  prejudicial  to  human 
happiness.  If  the  virtues  first  mentioned  were  universal,  it  is 
evident  that  the  world  would  be  peaceful  and  happy ;  if  the 
latter  dispositions  were  universal,  the  world  would  be  full  of  con- 
tention and  violence.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  Jesus  should 
have  inculcated  virtues  so  different  from  those  qualities  which 
were  praised  and  admired  by  the  world,  and  so  different  also 
from  the  dispositions  which  were  held  in  esteem  by  the  Jews 
when  he  appeared?  Benevolence,  humility,  and  patience  under 
injuries,  were,  it  is  true,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament;  but  Christ  not  only  exemplified  them  in  his  own 
conduct,  but,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  worldly  prospects,  he 
frequently  reminded  his  disciples  of  the  obligation  of  pracisting 
them.  In  regard  to  benevolence,  I  need  only  quote  the  well- 
known  words,  "I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."*  The  virtue  of  passive 
courage,  or  patience  under  injuries,  is  thus  forcibly  enjoined: 
"Resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ;  and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee 
at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also ; 
and  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  "with  him 
twain." t  As  to  humility,  the  whole  tendency  of  Christianity 
is  to  recommend  it.  Our  Lord,  on  various  occasions,  taught 
his  disciples  the  necessity  of  it.  When  they  asked,  who  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  "  called  a  little  child 
unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said.  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  J  On 
another  occasion  he  said,  "They  (the  Scribes  and  Pharisees) 
love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called 
of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren :  he  that 
is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant ;  and  whosoever 
shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted."  || 

*  Matt.  V.  U.  t  ^latt.  v.  40. 

+  Mutt,  xviii,  1 — 5.  II  Matt,  xxiii.  6. 
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3.  The  rule  of  moral  conduct,  prescribed  in  the  Bible,  is 
the  will  of  God.  His  will,  wherever  expressed,  is  the  law 
according  to  which  moral  agents  are  to  regulate  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  This  law  extends  to  the  regulation  of  the 
powers  and  affections  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  external 
action;  and,  therefore,  those  who  own  Christ  as  their  Master 
and  Lord,  feel  that  in  all  circumstances,  private  as  well  as 
public,  they  are  under  its  authority.  The  advantages  which 
result  from  the  recognition  of  the  will  of  God  as  the  rule  of 
morality  are :  first,  the  exclusion  of  all  false  principles,  such  as 
expediency,  and  honour,  and  custom — principles  which  are 
recognised  by  the  world,  but  which  are  varying  as  the  fashion 
of  the  times ;  secondly,  superiority  of  moral  conduct,  required 
in  Cliristians;  and,  thirdly,  in  place  of  a  shifting  morality, 
changing  with  the  age  or  country  in  which  we  live,  we  have  a 
rule  of  moral  obligation  that  is  at  all  times  immutable — the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  This  circumstance  alone 
gives  to  the  Christian  morality  the  character  of  divinity. 

4.  But  the  great  motives  which  Christianity  enforces,  and 
declares  to  be  essential  to  true  morality,  are  also  peculiar  and 
original.  The  principle  from  which  an  action  is  performed, 
is,  according  to  Scripture,  of  as  great  importance  as  the  rule 
or  law  by  which  its  performance  is  regulated.  The  chief 
motive  which  the  gospel  inculcates,  is  the  love  of  God  and  the 
Saviour;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  principle,  including 
as  it  does  the  affections  of  reverence,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  is 
a  most  efficient  incentive  to  the  practice  of  duty.  It  was  this 
principle,  living  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  that  produced  those 
numerous  and  exalted  virtues,  which  adorned  the  lives  of  the 
early  disciples  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  from  which  even  the 
unbeliever  has  not  been  able  to  withhold  his  praise  and  admira- 
tion; it  has  been  this  principle  that  has  animated  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body  down  through  successive  generations,  to 
our  own  day,  and  from  which  has  proceeded  that  spirit  of 
philanthropy  that  has  already  produced  so  great  a  change  in 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  mankind. 

o.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  sacred  writers  entreat 
men  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  must  strike  every  one  who 
reads  the  Scriptures.  All  are  there  commanded  to  live  to  him 
who  died  for  them,  and  to  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  God 
may  in  all  things  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ.  No  action 
that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  morality,  whether  it  relates  to 
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the  inward  disposition,  or  to  tlie  outward  conduct,  is  placed 
bejond  the  scope  and  control  of  this  command ;  and  therefore 
no  action  that  is  not  performed  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is,  according  to  the  Scripture  standard, 
acceptable  obedience.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  all  and  in  all :  but 
in  the  world — in  its  history,  and  discoveries,  its  arts  and  sci- 
ences— man  is  everything.  Every  one  who  will  make  the 
comparison,  must  be  struck  with  this  contrast.  It  was  when 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  pride  on  the  other,  were 
predominant  over  the  earth — when  men  Avere  living,  and  were 
disposed  to  live,  without  God,  in  the  world — that  Christ  ap- 
peared ;  who  in  order  to  teach  man,  by  his  own  example,  the 
lowly  position  which  belongs  to  him,  and  that  to  God  alone 
the  glory  is  due,  acted  throughout  his  course  with  the  most 
perfect  humility.  This  example  of  humility  in  regard  to  man, 
and  zeal  for  God,  is  imitated  by  the  apostles,  who,  in  place  of 
giving  way  to  the  self-complacency  and  pride  not  unnatural  to 
persons  who  were  the  founders  of  a  new  religion,  uniformly 
teach  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  alike  sinners  before  God — 
that  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God  that  they  and  others  were 
made  to  differ — that  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  works  of 
righteousness  which  they  had  done,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
they  were  saved;  and  that,  after  enduring  stripes,  and  bonds, 
and  imprisonments^  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  they  had  no 
reward  to  expect  but  what  is  wholly  of  grace.  In  what  lowly 
terms  do  they  speak  of  themselves  and  of  their  fellow  disciples! 
"God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence,  but  that,  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, he  that  glorietb,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.""^' 

6.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  divine 
revelation  is  its  attributing  everything  to  God,  and  rendering 
everything  subservient  to  his  glory.  Throughout  its  history, 
amid  the  numerous  events  recorded,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  close  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  throughout 
its  sublime  scheme  of  prophecy  which  extends  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things — throughout  its  doctrinal  system,  which 
was  gradually  unfolded,  till  it  received  its  completion  by  the 
*  1  Cor.  i.  25  to  the  end. 
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ministry  of  Christ  andliis  apostles — God  is  continually  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  and  proclamation  is  ever  made, 
"  I  am  JehoYah — my  glory  -will  I  not  give  to  another."  Those 
events  Avhich  in  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  the  prudence, 
or  the  courage,  or  the  ingenuity  of  man,  are  here  attributed  to 
God.  It  is  he  alone  who  gives  counsel  and  wisdom,  who  mar- 
shals the  host  for  the  battle,  who  fills  his  enemies  with  terror, 
who  brings  the  people  into  subjection,  who  makes  them  willing 
in  the  day  of  his  poAver,  who  inspires  with  zeal  and  fortitude 
men  who  were  before  dispirited  to  engage  in  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  world  unto  Christ,  and  who  thus  puts  the  gospel 
treasure  into  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power, 
may  manifestly  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men.  In  the 
Bible,  and  there  alone,  God  is  seen  to  dwell  with  men  on  earth, 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  them  back  from  their  ungodliness, 
by  teaching  them  that  he  alone  is  their  chief  good,  and  that 
they  have  been  formed  to  find  their  happiness  in  him,  and  to 
promote  his  glory.  "  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them." 

7.  How  has  it  happened  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  alone 
should  have  uniformly  presented  this  exalted  standard  of  mo- 
rals? How  has  it  happened  that  the  only  motives  from  which 
virtue,  in  their  estimation,  can  proceed,  and  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  reason  are  transcendantly  pure,  should  have  been  pre- 
sented by  them  alone?  If  the  design  of  the  book  is  so  mani- 
festly the  same  as  that  which  God  had  in  the  creation  of  man — 
namely,  the  glorification  of  himself,  by  the  voluntary  agency 
of  man — ought  Ave  not  to  admit  that  this  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  the  writers  as 
divinely  inspired  teachers?  It  is  only  on  this  supposition 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact,  that  they  were  not  like  other 
men  in  their  views  of  God  or  in  their  representations  of  man — 
and  therefore  they  have  taught  that  the  only  legitimate  prin- 
ciple of  every  action  of  a  moral  nature  is  one  which,  though 
all  may  feel  it  difficult  to  practise,  is  in  itself  holy  and  just, 
and  good.  It  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  amaz- 
ing fact,  that  the  writers  of  the  diff"erent  books  of  Scripture, 
who  lived  at  different  periods,  were  so  entirely  forgetful  of 
their  own  merits,  and  so  disposed  to  disclaim  the  merits  of 
others,  while  they  were  so  concerned  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God.  They  have  placed  man,  not  in  the  position  which 
vanity  would  assign  to  him,  but  in  that  which  the  Creator  has 
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allotted  to  him ;  and  they  teach  him  the  obligation  of  living  to 
God,  and  for  God — of  glorifying  him  with  the  spirit  and  the 
body,  which  are  his. 

8.  I  must  add  to  these  observations,  that  the  code  of  Chris- 
tian morality  is  adapted  to,  and  designed  for,  the  world.  It  is 
like  the  religion  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  intended,  not  for  the 
inhabitants  of  particular  localities,  or  accommodated  to  the 
narrow  attachments  of  national  prejudice,  but  for  all  mankind 
in  every  age  and  country.  Its  tendency  is,  by  the  spirit  of 
enlarged  benevolence,  which  it  teaches  its  disciples  to  cherish,  to 
unite  in  the  bonds  of  affection  the  whole  family  of  man.  Unlike 
to  Mahomedanism — the  precepts  of  which  are  adapted  to  local 
habits,  and  fitted  to  a  mere  section  of  the  human  race — the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  suited  to  every  climate,  and  to  every 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  views  which  the  Bible 
gives  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  gracious  interposition  of 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  fallen  humanity,  produce,  in  all  who  sin- 
cerely entertain  them,  a  disposition  to  unlimited  philanthropy. 
That  gospel  which  is  to  be  addressed  to  every  creature — which 
is  designed  for  all  classes,  and  for  all  kindreds  alike,  requires 
all  who  embrace  it  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity; and  thus  it  powerfully  tends  to  diffuse,  not  the  exclu- 
sive spirit  of  sect,  but  the  kindness  and  good-will  which  con- 
template the  happiness  of  the  world. 

9.  Finally,  the  exclusion  of  all  false  principles  is  a  striking- 
peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion  and  code  of  morals.  In 
the  whole  system  there  cannot  be  shown  one  doubtful,  far  less, 
erroneous  principle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   MORAL  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  AND  ITS   EXCLUSIVE 
CLAIMS    TO   BE    REGARDED   AS   A    DIVINE   REVELATION. 

1.  In  showing  the  great  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  every  other,  certain  writers  have  instituted  a  comparison 
between  it  and  paganism,  Mahomedanism,  or  corrupted  Juda- 
ism. But  w^here  is  the  resemblance  between  the  things  which 
are  thus  compared?  AVhat  is  there  in  the  numerous  absurd 
superstitions  that  have  been  classed  under  the  denomination 
of  paganism  that  can  deserve,  in  the  estimation  of  any  reflect- 
ing man,  to  be  compared  with  divine  revelation?  Or  what  is 
there  in  Mahomedanism — a  system  that  has  been  promulgated, 
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not  by  a  person  acting  merely  as  a  religious  teacher,  but  as  a 
military  adventurer — a  system  that  pretends  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  divine  authority  to  cruelty,  vengeance,  persecution,  and 
sensuality — that  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  pure  religion 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus? 

2.  The  moral  superiority  of  this  religion  to  every  other 
system  of  whatever  nature  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
is  perfectly  obvious.  To  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of 
God,  as  represented  in  Scripture,  and  the  perfect  consistency 
of  character  which  is  there  ascribed  to  him,  I  have  already 
alluded.  I  have  also  adverted  to  the  morality  of  the  gospel — 
to  its  original  character,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  whole  family 
of  man.  The  direct  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  divine 
truth — of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  its  forms  of  worship,  and 
its  institutions,  its  consolations  under  trial,  and  its  hopes  of 
future  glory — is  to  produce  in  man  the  moral  image  of  his 
Maker,  The  particular  mode  in  which  tliis  tendency  operates 
— in  Avhich  this  moral  effect  is  produced — is  deserving  of  special 
attention,  as  it  shows  us  that  the  Bible,  and  it  alone,  makes 
man  like  the  God  that  made  him. 

3.  The  Bible  takes  for  granted  throughout  that  the  hap- 
piness of  our  rational  nature  is  only  to  be  attained  in  union 
with  moral  excellence;  and  that  moral  excellence  consists  in 
the  conformity  of  the  character  of  man  to  the  character  of  God. 

4.  Few  Avill  deny  the  first  of  these  propositions:  its  truth 
may  be  established  by  evidence  altogether  apart  from  divine 
revelation.  That  man  may  have  some  gratification  without  or 
against  the  approbation  of  his  conscience,  while  his  heart  is 
alienated  from  God  and  opposed  to  his  authority,  will  not  be 
disputed.  While  his  mind  is  in  this  state  of  opposition  to  God, 
and  not  caring  either  about  the  knowledge  or  the  doing  of  his 
will,  he  may  derive  a  portion  of  enjoyment  from  those  inferior 
springs  which,  in  the  present  state,  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
has  commanded  to  flow.  We  may  not  perhaps  be  capable  of 
fully  comprehending  why  an  intelligent  and  moral  agent,  in 
this  state  of  indifl'erence  to  the  character  and  government  of 
Almighty  God,  should  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  sources  of 
pleasure ;  but  this  much  we  clearly  understand — that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  order  of  things  is  illustrative  of  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  God,  and  seems  necessary  to  a  state  of  trial 
and  moral  discipline.  For  were  not  some  sense  of  gratification 
connected  with  evil,  there  would  of  course  be  no  temptation  to 
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its  commission,  and  consequently  no  probation  of  the  moral 
principles  of  man  as  an  accountable  being. 

5.  Still,  as  a  state  of  trial  and  moral  discipline  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited  as  to  duration,  and  (as  ^ve  believe)  terminates 
at  death,  the  enjoyments  to  which  we  allude  are  restricted  to 
this  period.  A  chief  design  of  Christianity  is  to  give  certain 
information  of  the  realities  of  a  subsequent  state  of  being,  and 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  mankind  the  means  and  the  in- 
ducements to  acquire  the  character  that  will  make  them  meet 
for  its  enjoyment.  In  some  instances  this  information  is  re- 
jected, and  as  much  as  possible  forgotten,  because  it  is  perceived 
that  its  reception  Avould  lead  to  a  course  of  action  totally  op- 
posed to  the  indulgence  of  favourite  views  and  inclinations. 
But  in  many  cases  it  produces  such  an  impression  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  as  awakens,  as  if  from  a  dream,  the  man  who 
had  lived  without  God.  He  sees  the  glorious  excellency  of 
God's  real  character;  the  perfect  purity  of  a  Supreme  moral 
government,  whose  acts  he  has  hitherto  unheeded;  and  the 
unalterable  obligation  of  a  law  which,  though  holy,  just,  and 
good,  he  has  disobeyed.  He  observes  a  painful  dissimilarity 
between  himself  and  the  moral  likeness  of  God  thus  presented 
to  his  view ;  his  reason  assures  him  that  this  must  be  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect;  and  yet  he  feels  himself 
unmeet  for  dwelling  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  God  from  whose  presence  he  cannot  flee.  With 
an  anxiety  to  which  he  had  been  till  now  a  stranger — and  which, 
perhaps,  there  is  nothing  in  his  external  circumstances  more 
likely  than  before  to  produce,  he  asks — what  he  must  do  to 
be  saved? 

6.  There  is  a  moral  certainty  that  the  man  who  forgets  God 
here  will  be  confronted  with  the  holy  character  of  God  here- 
after ;  and  that  the  misery  produced  by  a  perception  of  total 
dissimilarity  will  be  most  agonizing.  He  may  possess,  during 
the  period  of  momentary  duration,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  very  amiable  and  useful  personal  qualities; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  character  which  he  has  formed  is 
of  a  different  and  opposite  description  to  that  of  God,  there  is 
an  end  of  this  happiness  when  he  enters  on  an  eternity  where 
the  brightness  of  God's  presence  is  seen  without  an  inter- 
posing veil,  and  is  felt  as  ever  present;  where  he  is  constantly 
met  by  an  administration  of  government  Avhich  he  hates,  as 
contrary  to  his  wishes  and  inclinations.     To  have  existence 
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lengthened  out  for  ever  in  sucli  circumstances  is  an  evil  of  fear- 
ful magnitude.  It  is  a  punishment  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  and  without  any  direct  or  positive  infliction 
on  the  part  of  God,  follows  from  the  habits  which  are  formed 
through  the  neglect  of  duty  and  violation  of  Supreme  authority. 

7.  All  who  admit  the  truth  of  these  remarks — and  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  this  should  be  denied — will  acknowledge 
the  desirableness  of  obtaining  definite  views  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  moral  government.  The  hints 
that  are  given  us  concerning  these  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  providence,  are  highly  valuable;  but  though  they  had 
been  more  numerous  and  clear  than  they  really  are,  th%y  are 
acquired  in  a  form  too  abstract  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  professed  object  of  Christianity  to  make  God 
known  to  mankind,  and  to  produce  in  them  such  conformity 
to  his  character  as  is  essential  to  true  and  immortal  happiness : 
it  reveals  God  that  he  may  be  loved ;  and  without  resembling 
him,  and  loving  him,  there  can  be  no  delight  experienced  in 
bis  holy  presence.  "  This  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 
"  In  all  other  religions,  the  good  of  the  present  life  was  the 
first  object;  in  the  Christian,  it  is  but  the  second:  in  those, 
men  were  incited  to  promote  that  good  by  the  hopes  of  a  future 
reward;  in  this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  enjoined  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  that  reward."  In  other  words,  much  of  the 
happiness  which  is  to  form  this  reward  is  to  arise  from  the 
possession  of  holy  character — a  character  which  in  moral  ex- 
cellence bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  God.  The  design  of 
the  gospel  is  to  conduct  us  through  a  state  of  dangers  and 
sufferings,  of  sin  and  temptation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
the  principles  and  dispositions  requisite  to  qualify  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness  hereafter. 

8.  This  noble  design  human  reason  pronounces  to  be  most 
worthy  of  divine  wisdom.  This  scheme  contains  evidence 
within  itself  of  its  heavenly  origin.  Even  though  it  had  not 
been  attested  by  miracles,  every  person  who  would  give  it  the 
attention  requisite  to  understand  it,  would  acknowledge  that 
it  is  most  suited  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men,  and 
becoming  the  character  and  government  of  God — that  it  bears 
the  impress  of  divinity.  The  design  of  impressing  upon  man 
the  moral  likeness  of  his  ^laker,  and  of  thus  rendering  him 
capable  of  enjoying  immortal  felicity  and  glory,  is  as  beau- 
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tifuily  simple  as  it  is  great  and  godlike,  and  harmonizes  with 
all  that  Nature  makes  known  to  us  of  Him  who  is  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working. 

9.  The  means  revealed  in  the  gospel  for  accomplishing  this 
design  are  indicative  of  divine  wisdom.  While  they  are  above 
Nature,  they  are  perfectly  accordant  with  the  laws  of  our  moral 
constitution ;  they  are  such  means  as  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  would  suggest;  and  consequently  their  Author 
must  be  that  God  to  whom  our  frame  is  known.  They  are  as 
worthy  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven  as  they  are  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  ;  and  fitted,  by  operating  on  the  principles  of  his 
nature,  to  renovate  and  exalt  his  character. 

10.  It  is  this  circumstance  chiefly  which  renders  revealed 
religion  a  reasonable  religion.  Its  facts  and  representations — 
or,  in  other  words,  its  doctrines — are  so  many  excitements  to 
the  performance  of  its  precepts.  The  former  so  completely 
harmonize  with  the  latter,  that  they  both  lead  in  the  same 
direction,  and  induce  to  the  same  course  of  action.  This  per- 
fect unity  of  all  its  parts  distinguishes  Christianity  from  the 
various  false  religions  which  mankind  have  framed  to  them- 
selves. In  them  all,  though  they  may  include  some  excellent 
precepts,  the  doctrines  have  no  more  connexion  with  these 
precepts,  as  leading  to  the  same  moral  end,  than  they  have 
with  the  history  of  philosophy.  But  the  divine  Author  of  the 
Bible  addresses  himself  throughout  to  the  common  principles 
and  feelings  of  human  nature ;  and  while  he  authoritatively 
enjoins  the  duties  which  he  would  have  us  to  perform,  he  en- 
forces them  by  modes  of  persuasion  the  most  likely  to  influence 
the  heart,  and  to  secure  compliance. 

11.  To  all  who  have  had  much  dealing  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  the  fact  is  familiar  that  mankind  are  little  affected 
by  mere  abstract  truths  of  any  kind,  whether  in  religion  or 
in  morals.  It  has  often  been  the  complaint  of  moralists,  that 
the  most  beautiful  speculations,  and  the  most  powerful  reason- 
ing, should  have  so  slender  an  effect  in  meliorating  the  heart 
and  life.  A  parent,  therefore,  as  if  instinctively  acc^uainted 
with  this  fact,  while  he  points  out  the  path  of  duty  to  his 
child,  endeavours  to  interest  his  affections  by  such  historical 
narrations  and  appropriate  examples  as  are  likely  to  do  so. 
The  most  successful  teacher  is  he  who  knows  what  modes  of 
persuasion  he  should  adopt  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation, 
and  secure  the  cordial  obedience,  of  his  pupils.     How  are  we 
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to  deal  with  the  man — with  any  hope  of  his  reformation — whose 
heart  and  conscience,  through  long-continued  indulgence  in 
sin,  have  become  callous*?  We  must  fix  on  some  remaining 
principle  or  affection  of  his  nature,  and  through  the  medium  of 
this  attempt  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow; 
so  that  he  may  feel  the  evil  of  sin,  and  be  led  to  exercise  re- 
pentance towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

12,  It  is  thus  that  the  Bible  has  been  framed  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  human  nature,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  channel  through  which  persuasion  and 
instruction  may  be  most  effectually  communicated.  The 
means  employed  for  reclaiming  a  sinful  race  from  their  wander- 
ings, and  for  restoring  them  to  holiness  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  happiness,,  are  such  as  give  a  just  representation  of 
the  character  of  God,  and  make  a  most  powerful  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  No  one  can  duly  reflect  upon 
them  without  being  forced  to  pronounce  them  to  be  in  full 
consistency  with  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  laws  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  the  faculties  and  affections  of  the  mind 
of  man.  Abstract  principles  stand  forth  embodied  in  living 
action,  in  a  form  which  develops  the  divine  character,  which 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  divine  law,  and  which  is  calculated 
to  produce  that  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  the  necessity  of 
which  it  demonstrates.  We  may  say,  without  presumption, 
that  if  God  had  purposed  to  use  means  for  regaining  the  love 
and  the  confidence  of  his  disobedient  children,  and  of  thus 
rescuing  them  from  final  perdition,  means  could  not  have  been 
exhibited  more  likely  to  attain  these  great  ends  than  those 
which  the  gospel  brings  into  operation. 

13.  In  extending  pardoning  and  redeeming  mercy  to  man- 
kind, it  is  clear  that,  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  glorious  a 
design,  it  was  necessary  that  a  correct  representation  should 
be  given  of  the  character  of  God,  and  that  the  boon  should  be 
communicated  in  a  way  calculated  to  ensure  the  grateful 
esteem  and  the  willing  obedience  of  sinful  men.  Unless  it 
had  been  accompanied  with  a  just  representation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  its  value  would  not  be  appreciated,  and  the 
nature  of  his  government  would  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
and  unless  it  were  given  in  a  w-ay  fitted  to  affect  the  heart,  and 
to  attain  the  holiness  of  men,  what  would  be  its  utility?  Had 
it  been  the  design  of  God  merely  to  confer  forgiveness  on  the 
human  race,  without  any  ulterior  effect  upon  the  renovation 
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and  purification  of  their  character,  the  announcement  of  par- 
don might  have  been  reserved  till  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  But  forgiveness  in  such  circumstances,  even  had  its  be- 
stowment  with  such  limitations  been  possible,  would  have 
been  of  little  avail.  In  order  permanently  to  benefit  man,  it 
was  necessary  that  such  revelation  should  have  been  given  of 
the  character  of  God  as  would  be  calculated  deeply  to  humble 
the  sinner  before  him,  to  awaken  in  his  heart  the  desire  of 
reconciliation,  and  produce  in  him  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of 
holiness. 

14.  The  eternal  King  has  exhibited  his  mercy  and  his  jus- 
tice, in  his  procedure  towards  his  offending  creatures,  in  a  way 
which  shows  alike  his  abhorrence  of  sin  and  his  compassion 
to  the  sinner.  While  under  the  malediction  of  his  law,  and 
liable  to  its  fearful  penalty,  he  formed  a  plan  for  rescuing  sin- 
ful men  from  guilt  and  from  corruption;  and  at  the  same 
time  vindicating,  by  unequivocal  means,  the  purity  of  his 
character  and  government.  He  has  presented  himself  to  our 
view  as  the  just  Grod  and  the  Saviour.  He  appointed  the  Son 
of  his  love,  who  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  to  bear  our  punishment.  He  spared  him 
not,  but  gave  him  up  to  the  death  for  us  all.  This  divine 
person  voluntarily  submitted  to  unexampled  sufferings,  under- 
went the  deepest  humiliation,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.  While  his  cross,  therefore,  shows 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  sin  and  misery,  it  pro- 
claims the  greatest  love,  it  unveils  the  divine  perfections,  and 
it  allures  a  wayward  and  rebellious  race  to  the  love  of  that 
God  who  has  thus  demonstrated  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner. 

15.  Forgiveness  of  sin  is  here  connected  with  a  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value — a  sacrifice  which  represents  the  character  of 
God  as  boundless  in  mercy  and  inflexible  in  justice,  and  which 
from  its  nature  is  fitted  deeply  to  affect  the  human  heart.  We 
see  here  a  belief  in  its  reality  becomes  a  channel  through  which 
a  principle  of  renovation  and  vitality  is  introduced  into  the 
soul;  and  how  faith  in  this  remedy  is  necessary  to  its  opera- 
ting on  the  mind,  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  the  inveterate  malady  of 
sin.  The  glorious  discovery  which  God  has  made  of  himself  can 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  purification  of  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
discredits  it.  Its  light  and  power  are  excluded  by  his  unbelief ; 
and  a  remedy  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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works  its  cure  tlirougli  the  powers  and  principles  inherent  in 
human  nature,  is  personally  inefficacious  so  long  as  it  has  no 
access  to  these  powers  and  principles.  Hence,  God  is  said  to 
have  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  helieveth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life. 

IG.  The  hindrance  of  unbelief  being  removed,  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  means  exibited  in  the  gospel  to  the  complete 
recovery  of  man  to  the  image  of  God  is  obvious.  How  can  he 
entertain  a  doubt  or  suspicion  in  regard  to  God's  gracious 
designs,  after  the  manner  in  which  his  solicitude  for  human 
redemption  has  been  attested?  The  gift  of  transcendant  worth 
furnishes  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
his  willingness  to  receive  into  favour  his  offending  children. 
If  when  they  were  enemies  he  proved  his  desire  of  reconcili- 
ation by  setting  forth  his  own  Son  as  a  propitiation,  where  is 
the  ground  for  hesitation  in  respect  to  his  kind  reception  of 
all  who  have  recourse  to  his  mercy?  If  he  has  commanded  his 
love  towards  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us,  can  there  be  any  question  that  he  will  freely  pardon  all 
who  turn  to  him  through  this  great  sacrifice  ?  Here  God  ap- 
pears just  while  justifying  the  guilty  who  believe  in  Jesus  ; 
and  we  may  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  in  coming  to  his  throne 
we  shall  find  acceptance. 

17.  The  first  principle  which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into 
the  human  heart  is  the  love  of  God,  which  consists  of  esteem 
of  his  real  character,  and  delight  and  complacency  in  it.  The 
introduction  of  this  affection,  as  an  abiding  principle  of  action, 
is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the  nature  of  men,  and  to  the 
formation  of  that  holy  character,  the  possession  of  which,  in  a 
perfect  measure,  is  eternal  life.  What  method  can  be  conceived 
more  likely  to  awaken  this  aifection  than  the  manifestation  of 
God  exercising  the  fulness  of  his  mercy  in  accordancy  with 
his  infinite  purity,  and  displaying  the  greatness  of  his  mercy 
by  means  so  peculiar  and  costly  as  far  to  outstrip  every  earthly 
comparison  ?  We  are  not  left  to  suppose  that  the  pardon 
bestowed  is  of  little  consideration  and  of  easy  attainment, 
because  of  the  boundless  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Donor  : 
for  it  cannot  reach  us  till  God's  own  Son  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  and 
it  is  thus  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  one  whose  worth  far  transcends  all  created  existence.  The 
cross  of  Christ  loudly  announces  not  merely  that  God  is  love; 
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but  that  in  Ins  solicitude  for  the  redemption  of  sinful  beings, 
and  in  order  to  secure  its  attainment,  he  has  not  spared  the 
highest  gift  which  heaven  could  impart.  This,  indeed,  is  love 
that  passeth  knowledge.  Is  it  not  adapted  to  make  an  appeal, 
the  most  tender  and  powerful,  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  man?  Corrupted  as  his  heart  may  be,  and  in- 
sensible to  his  true  and  immortal  good,  he  is  here  addressed  bv 
his  Maker  in  language  to  which  if  he  only  attends  he  cannot 
but  comprehend,  and  through  a  channel  which  is  accessible  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind.  If  he  admire  the  goodness 
of  God  exibited  in  the  works  of  his  hand,  can  he  withhold  his 
gratitude  and  admiration  when  he  beholds  this  goodness  carried 
as  it  were,  to  the  farthest  limit,  by  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh,  that  he  might  rescue  sinners  from  the  calamitous 
consequences  of  guilt,  and  from  evils  equally  great  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  a  depraved  nature?  Will  not  this 
discovery  of  the  love  of  the  great  and  omnipotent  God  towards 
me — one  of  a  whole  order  of  beings  who  had  revolted  from  him 
— lead  me  to  a  cordial  compliance  with  his  long-resisted  claim 
to  the  love  and  confidence  of  my  heart? 

18.  But  the  operation  of  love  to  God  in  the  heart  of  a  sin- 
ful being  implies  hatred  of  sin,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  it. 
The  representation  of  God's  character  pourtrayed  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  redeeming  mercy — as  holy  and  just,  as  well  as  good — 
is  fitted  to  produce  genuine  contrition.  In  every  case  in  which 
it  does  not  soften  the  heart,  it  is  because  it  is  not  seen  aright. 
The  gospel  announcement  does,  indeed,  presuppose  our  guilt  and 
condemnation  ;  and  its  very  introduction  is  a  vindication  of  the 
authority  of  God's  law  in  its  requirements,  and  in  its  penalty; 
but  then  its  glorious  purity  is  presented  to  our  view,  blended 
with  mercy,  and  in  harmony  with  the  love  of  that  gracious 
Father,  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  wrongs  we  have  done, 
thinks  of  us  only  with  infinite  kindness  and  compassion.  We 
have  exposed  ourselves  to  the  most  fearful  calamity;  but  he 
has  made  provision  for  warding  it  away  for  ever  from  us  by 
sending  down  the  Son  of  his  love  to  bear  our  deserts  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree.  The  evil  of  sin  is  thus  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  death  of  our  Benefactor;  and  we  are  taught  to  conceive 
what  must  have  been  our  sufferings  had  not  He  interposed 
between  us  and  merited  wrath.  The  recollection  of  his  Father's 
character,  while  it  inspires  the  prodigal  with  hope,  deepens  his 
abhorrence  of  himself,  and  his  sorrow  for  his  guilt.    He  resolves 
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to  confess  the  unworthiness  which  he  deplores,  and  to  cast  him- 
self on  the  goodness  of  an  injured  but  forgiving  parent.  "I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him.  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants." 

19.  The  construction  of  the  gospel  is  most  calculated  to  in- 
crease this  repentance,  and  this  deep  humility.  For  it  not 
merely  affirms  that  every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  that  the 
whole  world  must  become  guilty  before  God ;  it  not  only  ex- 
hibits the  condemnation  of  all  mankind  in  the  suiFerings  and 
death  which  were  inflicted  on  their  Representative;  but  while 
it  shows  the  guilt,  it  sets  forth  the  refuge  provided  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  The  cross,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  our  redemption,  proclaims,  by  the  poverty  and  abasement  of 
our  great  Surety,  that  we  for  whom  he  died  are  poor,  and 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked.  We  may  have 
disliked  sin  before  on  account  of  its  disagreeable  personal  con- 
sequences ;  but  now  we  are  taught  to  hate  it  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic vileness,  as  offensive  to  God,  and  directly  opposed  to  his 
glorious  character  and  government.  "  They  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him, 
as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born." 

20.  The  love  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  inseparably  conjoined 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  is  a  duty  to  which  we  are  exhorted 
by  the  same  high  authority.  The  introduction  of  this  prin- 
ciple into  the  human  mind,  and  its  maintenance  in  active  opera- 
tion, are  essential  to  the  purification  of  the  nature  of  man» 
But  where  can  we  learn  so  effectually  the  duty  of  exercising 
this  affection  as  at  the  cross  of  Christ?  He  has  given  us  an 
example,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence; and  he  commands  his  disciples  to  love  all  men,  not  ex- 
cepting even  those  who  hate  them,  who  despitefuUy  use  them, 
and  persecute  them.  In  acting  improperly  towards  them,  we 
are  guilty  of  ingratitude  and  disobedience  to  Him  who  died 
for  them  as  well  as  for  us.  If  we  love  Him,  we  shall  also  love 
them ;  and  feel  the  soundness  of  the  obligation  of  doing  them 
good  as  we  have  opportunity.  While  looking  to  the  blood 
which  Christ  shed  to  atone  for  our  trespasses,  can  we  feel 
inclined  to  cherish  a  resentful  or  malignant  disposition?  Shall 
we  not  be  led  rather  to  put  away  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
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anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking,  with  all  malice;  and  to 
be  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us?  If  God  so 
loved  us  when  we  were  dependent  and  ungrateful  enemies — if 
Christ  so  loved  us  when  we  were  insensible  of  our  danger,  and 
set  in  opposition  to  the  generous  Benefactor  who  came  for  our 
rescue — how  can  we  ever  treat  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  as 
enemies,  or  regard  them  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
benevolence  ? 

21.  Nor  is  the  cross  of  Christ  less  influential  in  eradicating 
the  passions  to  which  multitudes  are  the  miserable  captives. 
When  we  look  abroad  on  the  world,  w^e  observe  its  inhabitants 
active  and  enterprising;  but  how  many  of  them  are  walking 
in  a  vain  show,  and  are  disquieting  themselves  in  vain !  Is  it 
not  the  world — in  its  business,  or  its  friendships,  or  its  amuse- 
ments, or  its  honours,  or  its  riches — which  interests  and  fills  their 
hearts,  to  the  neglect  and  the  dishonour  of  him  who  has  given 
them  being,  and  w^ho  crowns  them  wdth  his  goodness?  If  these 
idols  could  have  been  chased  away  from  the  heart  by  authori- 
tative command,  it  is  long  since  the  separation  had  been  uni- 
versally accomplished.  But  experience  proves  that  other  means 
must  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end. 
The  affections  must  be  interested  and  engaged  with  other  and 
with  higher  objects,  before  they  will  part  with  such  as  are 
earthly  and  sensual.  This  is  effected  by  the  manifestation  of 
God;  not  in  the  abstract  form  of  natural  religion,  but  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  dwelling  with  men,  weeping  over  their 
sorrows,  enduring  their  miseries,  reclaiming  them  from  their 
w'anderings,  pointing  out  to  them  the  road  to  heaven,  and 
dying  for  them  on  a  cross.  He  has  shown  the  insignificancy 
of  the  world  by  passing  by  its  kingdoms  and  its  glory ;  and  by 
the  indifference  he  discovered  to  its  smiles  and  its  frowns,  to 
its  good  and  its  evil.  He  has  opened  up  to  the  view  of  his 
followers  a  kingdom  whose  glories  are  eternal,  and  an  inheri- 
tance, in  comparison  of  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  which 
all  earthly  things  are  shadowy  and  vain.  The  believer  is 
weaned  from  those  idols,  and  delivered  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  their  votaries  are  held,  through  the  cross  of  his  Lord, 
by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  him,  and  he  unto  the 
world.  "Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin." 
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22.  Finally,  it  is  by  the  representation  that  God  has  given 
of  himself  and  of  us,  in  the  Gospel,  that  Ave  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for,  and  effectually  to  improve,  the  circumstances  in  which 
\ve  are  placed  in  the  present  state.  Apart  from  the  Bible,  wharfc 
is  the  world?  Its  history  is  inexplicable,  and  its  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  wandering  in  an  endless  labyrinth.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures unfold  the  mystery  by  presenting  to  our  view  the  God  of 
love  and  of  holiness,  as  directing  all  events ;  as  interposing  to 
prevent  the  moral  ruin  of  which  his  creatures  have  been  the 
authors;  as  working  in  them  a  complete  renovation;  and  as 
forming  their  character  by  a  course  of  varied  dispensations,  as 
well  as  by  divine  influences,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiness 
which  he  intends  for  them.  He  awakens  them  to  reflection, 
and  to  a  sense  of  the  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  things  of 
time,  by  pain,  privation,  disappointment,  and  death;  and  he 
maintains  in  exercise,  by  means  of  trials  and  afflictions,  the 
principles  and  habits  from  which  happiness  is  to  flow.  This 
system  is  corrective  and  instructive,  and  proceeds  from  the 
same  wisdom  and  love  which  have  laid  a  stable  foundation 
for  our  hopes,  and  withheld  not  the  gift  of  transcendant  value. 
The  dispensations  of  Providence  are  designed  for  the  same  glo- 
rious end  as  the  economy  of  redeeming  mercy.  They  form  the 
means  by  which  the  Christian  character  is  purified,  and  by 
which  the  Christian  graces  are  strengthened  and  matured  for 
the  regions  of  immortal  felicity  and  glory.  The  man  of  sorrows 
led  the  way,  as  a  pattern  to  all  his  followers,  in  this  course  of 
affliction ;  he  was  fitted  and  accomplished  for  his  high  pre- 
eminence by  suffering;  and  it  is  appointed  for  them  also, 
throuo;h  much  tribulation,  to  enter  into  the  kins^dom  of  God. 

23.  They  are  thus  assured  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed  are  ordered  by  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
overruled  for  their  advantage;  that  all  things  are  made  to  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  who  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose.  The  same  Eedeemer  that 
sends  the  trial,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  love,  sympa- 
thises with  the  sufl'erer  under  it,  and  soothes  the  sorrows  which 
it  occasions.  The  character  of  submission  to  God,  and  of  con- 
formity to  his  will,  formed  in  this  school,  is  productive  of 
happiness  in  any  situation ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  eternal 
life  which  consists  in  bearing  the  image  of  God,  and  in  dwell- 
ing in  his  holy  presence;  and  in  every  case  in  which  it  is 
attained,  there  is  the  conviction  of  experience,  that  though  no 
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chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous, 
it  afterwards  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to 
them  who  are  exercised  thereby. 

2-i.  Thus  have  we  satisfactory  evidence,  that  conformity  in 
man  to  the  character  of  God  is  necessary  to  true  and  eternal 
happiness;  that  the  Gospel  alone  furnishes  the  means  fitted  for 
the  production  of  this  character;  and  that  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed  in  this  world  are  the  most  suitable  for 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  take  eiFect  on  human  nature. 
It  thus  appears  •'  that  the  heart  of  man,  the  Bible,  and  the 
course  of  Providence,  have  a  mutual  adaptation  to  each  ether," 
and  that  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  divine  origin. 

25.  This  conviction  will  be  strengthened  the  more  we  view, 
in  connexion,  the  order  and  events  of  Providence,  and  the 
representations,  the  threatenings,  and  promises  of  the  Bible. 
From  our  personal  experience  of  their  entire  harmony,  we  shall 
have  growing  evidence  of  their  coming  from  the  same  divine 
wisdom,  and  of  their  being  designed  to  co-operate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  great  ends.  If  Scripture  informs  us  that 
the  way  of  holy  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  way  of 
comfort  and  of  safety,  however  numerous  may  be  the  tempta- 
tions to  deviate  from  it,  does  not  our  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation certify  the  same  truth?  If  the  Word  declares  that  the 
happiness  of  man  is  secured — not  by  giving  to  the  creature  the 
affection  and  the  confidence  which  are  due  to  God,  but  by 
choosing  God  for  his  portion,  and  acquiring  the  principles  and 
habits  that  will  lead  to  a  cordial  compliance  with  his  will — 
have  not  the  providences  of  every  age  confirmed  the  declara- 
tion? If  the  Bible  affirms  that  the  connexion  between  sin  and 
misery  is  inseparable,  do  we  not  learn,  from  observation,  that 
mankind  are  corrected  by  their  own  wickedness,  and  reproved 
by  their  backslidings?  If  the  gospel  promises  that  no  one 
shall  ultimately  be  a  loser  by  any  sacrifices  of  earthly  good 
which  he  may  be  required  ^to  make  in  his  adherence  to  Christ ; 
and  that  no  man  who  hath  left  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  fiither,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  the  Re- 
deemer's sake,  but  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  time, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life — the  recorded  testimony 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  circumstances  to  which  this 
declaration  applies  is,  that  though  they  seemed  to  be  sorrowful, 
they  Avere  always  rejoicing;  that  though  in  appearance  they 
had  nothing,  yet  they  possessed  all  things.    The  gospel  assures 
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US  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  when  in  sincerity  we  commit 
ourselves  and  our  concerns  to  the  Lord ;  and  have  not  they 
who  have  made  the  experiment  found,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances he  has  taken  them  under  his  peculiar  charge,  and  has 
conducted  them  completely  through  difficulties  and  trials'? 
Thus,  by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  God  is  seen  in  the  darkest 
providences,  as  well  as  in  the  brightest — as  the  wise  and  sove- 
reign Disposer  of  all  events,  who  is  now  leading  his  people 
through  a  wilderness  into  a  land  of  everlasting  rest  and  joy, 
in  which  they  shall  learn  that  the  system  of  providence  and 
grace  is  one  great  whole,  designed  by  the  God  of  love ;  and  shall 
be  able  to  attest,  from  their  experience,  "  That  there  has  not 
failed  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken." 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  EXPiRmE^•T.\i  EVIDEXCE  FOR  THE   DIVI>'E  AUTUORITY   OF 
REVELATION. 

This  species  of  evidence  is  distinguished  from  other  branches 
of  the  internal  evidence  by  this — that  it  has  a  joint  reference 
to  the  record  and  to  man.  It  requires  the  individual  to  look 
inwardly  upon  himself,  as  well  as  outwardly  upon  the  contents 
of  the  Bible ;  and,  from  careful  examinations  and  comparisons, 
to  deduce  the  conclusion. 

1.  Though  fully  aware  that  men  are  liable  to  deceive,  and 
to  be  deceived,  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  their  testimony,  when 
we  have  ascertained  it  to  be  trustworthy,  and  to  act  on  the 
supposition  of  its  truth  in  the  momentous  concerns  of  life.  The 
testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  witnesses  is  considered  as 
sufficient  to  prove  any  matter  of  flict.  But  if  we  act,  and  are 
obliged  to  act,  upon  the  testimony  of  others  in  the  affairs  of 
this  visible  world,  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted, how  much  more  requisite  is  it  to  do  so  in  regard  to 
the  world  to  come,  which  is  hid  from  mortal  eye?  If  we  give 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  man,  how  much  better  reason  have 
we  to  receive  the  testimony  of  God?  To  him  all  things  are 
naked  and  open ;  he  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning — the 
circumstances  which  are  to  characterise  the  history  of  our  race, 
during  every  period  of  the  future,  are  as  well  known  to  him  as 
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are  the  events  of  the  present  hour;  and  who  can  neither  deceive 
or  be  deceived.  Every  communication  which  he  is  pleased  to 
make  to  us  of  his  will,  and  concerning  our  duty,  must  be  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men, 
the  witness  (testimony)  of  God  is  greater ;  for  this  is  the  wit- 
ness of  God  which  he  hath  testified  of  his  Son.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that 
believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar ;  because  he  believeth 
not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son."  * 

2.  We  understand  the  apostle  as  affirming,  by  these  words, 
that  every  genuine  believer  in  Christ  has  in  himself  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  reality  of.  what  is  testified  in  the  gospel. 
This  differs  from  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
also  from  the  numerous  proofs  of  divine  authority  which  the 
contents  of  the  record  so  amply  and  indelibly  bear.  The  evi- 
dences arising  from  these  various  sources  are  things  without 
the  mind,  and  which  remain  the  same  independently  of  the  be- 
lief or  unbelief  of  men.  They  are  monuments  of  the  truth  of 
divine  revelation  which  exist  as  truly  when,  through  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  they  are  not  perceived,  as  when  their  heavenly 
origin  is  seen  and  felt.  But  the  evidence  which  the  believer 
has  in  himself  of  the  reality  of  what  the  gospel  testifies  has  no 
existence  apart  from  that  faith  of  which  it  is  the  effect.  In 
order  to  possess  the  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  cordially  received,  that 
its  offers  of  grace,  and  promises  of  salvation,  should  be  put  to 
the  test,  and  that  we  should  fully  yield  our  hearts  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  holy  principles.  The  other  evidences  may  be 
understood,  and  their  force  may  be  felt,  without  any  change 
of  mind,  and  without  any  personal  application  to  the  fountain 
of  mercy;  but  this,  like  the  white  stone  with  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it, 
is  restricted  to  him  that  believeth,  and  furnishes  him,  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  experience,  with  powerful  and  satisfac- 
tory proofs  that  Christianity  is  in  all  respects  what  it  professes 
to  be.  We  are  not  capable  of  estimating  its  amount  or  its 
value,  till  we  have  felt  the  mighty  efficacy  of  the  gospel  en- 
lightening our  minds,  renovating  and  purifying  our  hearts, 
and  producing  in  us  peace,  joy,  and  righteousness.  Accordingly, 
Christianity  itself  affirms,  that  "the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
*  1  John  V.  9, 10. 
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him;  neitlier  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned." 

3.  And  yet  the  experimental  evidence,  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects at  least,  may  be  made  intelligible  to  others.  Thus,  we 
could  not  help  regarding  a  person  as  possessed  of  divine  know- 
ledge, who  could  tell  us  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  and 
who  showed  that  he  was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
hidden  feelings  and  desires  as  we  are  ourselves.  The  Author 
of  the  Bible  does  this.  But  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he 
does  so,  we  must  compare  what  the  Bible  says  respecting  human 
nature,  and  consequently  respecting  our  nature,  with  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  are  conscious  of.  We  may,  therefore,  consider, 
first,  the  accordancy  between  what  the  Bible  affirms  we  are, 
and  what,  from  experience  and  consciousness,  we  know  we  are; 
secondly,  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  our  wants,  or  the 
correspondence  between  Avhat  Christianity  offers  and  what  we 
feel  we  need;  and,  thirdly,  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity from  our  personal  experience  of  its  mighty  efficacy,  or 
the  accordancy  between  its  description  of  the  saving  effects 
which  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and  what  we  have  actually 
experienced. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  namely,  the 
accordancy  between  what  the  Bible  affirms  we  are,  and  what 
we  know  we  are,  it  may  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord  to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  his  interview  with  that 
person,  he  told  her  so  many  things  in  her  life,  that  showed  he 
was  acquainted  with  her  liistory,  and  as  well  convinced  her 
that  his  knowledge  was  supernatural.  In  like  manner.  Scrip- 
ture gives  a  view  of  human  nature  so  perfectly  accurate,  that 
man  has  only  to  look  within,  and  to  compare  what  is  felt,  and 
what  has  been  experienced,  with  what  is  written,  to  perceive 
the  exact  accordancy.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  representa- 
tions is  its  uniform  account  of  the  great  depravation  of  the 
human  family,  and  of  every  member  of  it.  It  is  of  the  whole 
human  race  it  is  affirmed,  that  there  is  none  righteous ;  that 
they  are  without  God  ;  that  they  desire  not  their  happiness  in 
his  favour  and  presence;  and  that  they  live  without  him  in  the 
world.  The  principle  of  ungodliness  is  in  each  and  all  alike. 
They  differ,  indeed,  widely  as  to  the  degrees  of  their  corruption 
otherwise.  Some  pass  through  life  with  decency,  and  even 
respectability  of  moral  deportment ;  while  others  employ 
their  talents  and  opportunities  in  acts  degrading  to  them- 
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selves  and  injurious  to  society.  Some  there  are  who  possess 
so  much  native  generosity,  kindness,  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, that  they  appear,  like  the  young  man  whom  Jesus  loved, 
truly  amiable.  They  exercise  humanity,  benevolence,  and 
uprightness,  so  invariably,  without  religious  principle,  that 
their  character  is  known  and  distinguished  for  humanity,  be- 
nevolence, and  uprightness;  while  there  are  others  Avho  seem 
void  of  these  pleasing  and  useful  qualities,  and  who  are  under 
the  dominion  of  selfish  and  malevolent  views  and  feelings. 
The  shades  of  moral  difference  are  almost  infinite  among  man- 
kind, arising  from  education,  constitutional  temperament,  and 
from  diversified  opportunities  and  advantages. 

5.  But  the  charge  which  Scripture  brings  against  mankind 
is,  not  that  they  have  lost  all  those  feelings  of  kindness  to  each 
other,  and  of  moral  susceptibility,  without  which  society  could 
not  exist,  but  that  they  are  alienated  from  God,  in  whose 
hand  their  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  their  ways ;  that  they 
seek  their  enjoyments  in  forgetting  the  God  that  made  them, 
and  that  the  love  of  other  things  has  so  complete  an  ascendancy 
over  them  as  to  exclude  from  their  bosom  the  love  of  him  that 
made  and  that  sustains  them.  It  is  no  refutation  of  this  charge 
to  allege  that  there  are  manyAvhose  hearts  glow  with  theAvarmth 
of  benevolent  feelings;  whose  exemplary  conduct,  and  bountiful 
supplies  to  the  poor,  render  them  blessings  to  their  neighbour- 
hood; whose  honourable  feelings  furnish  a  guarantee  against 
everything  unworthy  or  disreputable;  whose  elevated  senti- 
ments and  pursuits  raise  them  far  above  the  mass  of  human 
beings  around  them;  and  whose  love  of  virtue,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term,  is  shocked  with  the  slightest  failure 
in  any  of  the  proprieties  or  decencies  of  life.  All  this  is  fully 
admitted ;  but  in  place  of  furnishing  an  answer  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  charge  which  the  writers  of  tlie  Bible,  in  the 
name  of  God,  with  an  unbroken  uniformity,  bring  against  the 
human  family,  the  supposed  exceptions  only  form  aggravations. 
For  is  it  not  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  man,  that  while 
his  heart  is  accessible  to  considerations  of  gratitude,  duty,  and 
interest,  and  is  susceptible  of  the  most  generous  kindness,  and 
the  most  devoted  attachment,  it  is  void  of  the  love  of  God ;  that 
he  whose  understanding  raises  him  so  highly  in  the  scale  of 
being — who  can  reason  so  accurately,  and  form  plans  for  his 
future  welfare — forgets  God  his  Maker,  and  acts  the  part  of  a 
fool  in  regard  to  his  great  and  eternal  concerns;  that  he  who 
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can  discourse  with  truth  and  eloquence  of  God — his  beino;,  per- 
fections^ and  moral  government — remains  all  the  while  in  apo- 
stacy  from  him,  and  in  rebellion  against  him;  that  he  who  has 
so  strong  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  to  perceive  the  reason- 
ableness of  giving  to  all  their  due,  and  who  can  plead  for  the 
injured  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures,  can  wilfully  disregard 
the  claims  of  God,  his  first  and  his  best  benefactor;  that  he 
who  fears  his  fellow- creatures,  does  not  give  heed  to  his  Crea- 
tor ;  that  he  who  is  grateful  to  an  earthly  benefactor,  never 
turns  in  thankfulness  to  the  heavenly  One;  that  he  who 
shrinks  from  bodily  pain,  thinks  not  of  irretrievable  ruin; 
that  he  who  attaches  boundless  importance  to  time,  trifles 
with  eternity? 

6.  The  charge  which  God  brings  against  man  is,  that  he 
lives  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  him;  that  he  has  nourished 
and  brought  up  children,  and  that  they  have  rebelled  against 
him.  "  A  son  honoureth  his  Father,  and  a  servant  his  master : 
if,  then,  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour*?  And  if  I  be  a 
master,  where  is  my  fear,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts?"  And  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  member  of  the  family  of  man  to 
escape  from  the  charge,  it  is  declared  that  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  that  there  is  none 
righteous,  no  not  one;  and  that  the  natural  mind  is  enmity 
against  God,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  in- 
deed can  be.  The  obvious  meaning  and  interpretation  of  this 
declaration  is,  that  he  neither  seeks  after  God,  nor  esteems  and 
loves  him  as  his  chief  good ;  that  he  is  so  far  from  feeling 
f'elight  in  drawing  near  to  him,  that  he  habitually  and  will- 
ngly  forgets  him;  that  in  his  pursuits  there  is  no  serious  in- 
tention to  honour  and  glorify  him  who  is  infinitely  excellent 
and  lovely,  and  from  whom,  and  to  whom,  and  through  whom, 
are  all  things;  that  he  really  trusts  not  in  his  power  and 
goodness;  that  he  repairs  not  to  his  all-sufficiency;  that  he 
lives  not  in  subjection  to  his  authority;  that  he  aims  not  at 
his  glory,  and  that  his  soul  is  estranged  from  him.  This  is 
indeed  a  charge  of  a  very  serious  nature,  which  implies  that 
man  is  depraved  to  a  very  affecting  degree.  But  who  is  there 
who  turns  his  attention  on  himself^ — who  looks  into  the  inner 
man,  who  examines  his  own  heart  and  character — who  does 
not  perceive  its  truth?  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
best  men  in  all  ages  on  this  subject?  Their  confessions,  in  as 
far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  have  all  been  in  accordance  with 
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the  statements  of  Scripture;  and  if  persons  so  far  advanced 
in  the  virtues  of  personal  religion  have  felt  the  corruption  of 
their  nature  so  deeply,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  are  subject  to  the  same  corruption,  and  would 
have  as  readily  owned  it,  had  they  compared  the  habitual 
state  of  their  minds,  in  regard  to  God,  with  Avhat  the  Bible 
afRrms  concerning  it?  The  accordancy  is  so  perfect,  that  no 
one  can  seriously  make  the  comparison  without  being  fully 
convinced  of  it.  He  feels  that  the  Author  of  the  Scriptures 
is  far  better  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  his  mind  than 
he  is  himself;  that  he  describes  the  character  of  his  desires 
and  aversions  with  perfect  accuracy ;  and  that  he  can  be  none 
else  than  the  searcher  of  the  hearts  and  the  trier  of  the  reins 
of  the  children  of  men. 

7.  Secondly,  let  us  consider  the  adaptation  of  Christianity 
to  our  wants,  or  the  accordancy  between  v/hat  Christianity 
offers,  and  what  we  feel  we  need.  When  we  observe  certain 
means  adopted  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  we  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  design.  When  Ave  observe  in  the  gospel  certain  pro- 
visions, all  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  which  meet  the  necessities  of  man,  we  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  effect  of  forethought  and  design.  It  is 
the  argument  thence  arising  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  that 
has  satisfied  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages.  To  them 
the  convincing  proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  our  religion, 
derived  from  miracles  and  from  prophecy,  are  not  so  accessible ; 
but  they  have  only  to  follow  out  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  nature,  in  order  to  conduct  that  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  infer,  that  from  the  adequacy  of  the 
blessings  which  Christianity  offers  to  supply  the  wants  which 
they  feel,  its  author  must  be  He  who  is  infinite  in  knowledge 
and  whose  compassions  are  everlasting.  They  have  a  heart- 
felt sense  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  nature,  and  they  are 
therefore  capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  admirable 
adaptations  of  the  gospel.  The  peculiar  and  experimental 
evidence  by  which  they  are  satisfied  of  its  divine  authority, 
grows  in  strength  and  in  comprehensiveness  with  their  years; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  itself  in  a  varied  and  still 
more  commanding  aspect,  as  their  experience  of  its  renovating 
and  sanctifying  power  is  enlarged;  and  without  seeming,  in 
some  instances,  to  be  aware  of  it,  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  an  argument,  the  most  convincing  and  philosophical,  for 
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believing  and  obeying  the  Gospel.  Though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  sophistical  reasonings  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
their  faith  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  founded  on  evidence, 
though  from  its  nature  it  is  different  from  that  which  is  adapted 
for  reaching  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  insen- 
sible of  their  wants.  They  have  the  witness  in  themselves; 
they  have  that  species  of  proof,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
powerful  or  satisfactory,  which  is  the  result  of  a  personal 
experience  of  the  blessings  which  the  Saviour  bestows.  They 
possess,  in  the  holy  and  heavenly  affections  which  his  doctrines 
communicate,  a  pledge  of  the  purity  and  beneficence  of  their 
Author;  they  know,  for  they  feel,  the  mighty  virtue  of  his 
sacrifice  in  removing  the  guilt  of  the  conscience,  and  m  filling 
them  w^th  peace  and  joy. 

S.  When  the  believer  finds,  from  growing  experience,  that 
the  gospel  remedy  possesses  all  the  virtues  which  his  spiritual 
maladies  require — that  it  is  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  his  necessities ;  that,  through  it,  pardon  is  commu- 
nicated for  the  removal  of  his  guilt,  and  purifying  influences 
to  cleanse  him  from  defilement ;  strength  for  his  weakness,  and 
knowledge  for  his  ignorance;  consolations  suited  to  every  afilic- 
tion,  and  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  never-ending  happiness 
— is  it  without  evidence  that  he  concludes  it  to  be  a  revelation 
from  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh?  The  character  and 
government  of  God  are  here  presented  to  his  view,  in  an  aspect 
so  pure,  and  yet  so  merciful,  as  to  awe  while  it  wins  the  heart; 
the  tenderness  of  his  compassion  is  brought  near  to  him 
through  an  atonement  which,  while  it  illustrates  his  justice, 
assures  him  of  his  love;  such  gracious  aids  are  imparted  as 
prepares  him  for  the  various  duties  and  trials  of  life,  and  yet 
so  as  not  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion  and 
watchfulness ;  and  his  yoke,  withal,  is  felt  to  be  so  gentle  and 
easily  borne,  as  to  render  a  willing  submission  to  its  require- 
ments not  less  conducive  to  his  present  happiness  than  to  his 
final  safety.  Others  may  speculate  concerning  the  numerous 
external  proofs  of  divine  origin  by  w^hich  the  Bible  is  sup- 
ported ;  but  while  he  feels  that  its  doctrines  have  a  renovating, 
purifying,  and  consoling  power — that  there  is  no  evil  which 
they  do  not  alleviate,  and  no  real  good  which  they  prevent 
him  from  enjoying — has  he  not  the  best  grounds  for  regarding 
Christianity  as  "  the  wisdom  of  God?" 

9.  This  accordancy,  it  is  true,  between  the  adaptations  of 
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the  Bible  and  the  wants  of  fallen  humanity,  may  only  be  per- 
ceived as  a  general  truth,  and  exists  as  mere  intellectual  spe- 
culation, in  the  minds  of  certain  readers  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  have  no  heartfell^  sense  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  human 
nature  in  their  own  case;  they  have  no  such  view  of  the  holi- 
ness and  perfection  of  the  eternal  God,  and  of  the  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  ensue  from  the  relation  in  which,  as  sin- 
ners, they  sustain  to  the  supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  as  is 
afforded  when  the  light  of  heaven  strikes  upon  the  conscience. 
But  when  this  light  does  shine  upon  the  mind,  and  awakens, 
as  from  a  dream,  the  man  who  had  lived  without  God,  his  eyes 
are  opened  to  perceive  the  real  character  of  God,  as  well  as  his 
own ;  to  see  that  Great  Being  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves, 
confronting  him  in  the  just  authority  of  that  government 
whose  acts  he  has  hitherto  unheeded,  and  in  the  spirituality 
of  that  law,  which,  though  holy,  just,  and  good,  he  has  violated. 
The  light  which  thus  breaks  in  upon  his  mind  dissolves  the 
charm  by  which  he  had  been  knit  to  the  world :  and,  as  if  all 
that  had  given  it  interest  and  fascinating  power  were  annihi- 
lated, he  feels  the  nothingness  of  all  the  pleasures,  and  honours, 
and  treasures  of  a  momentary  duration.  To  which  of  the 
springs  of  inferior  enjoyment  can  he  go  to  procure  the  ob- 
livious draught  that  will  remove  from  his  memory  what  it  is 
misery  not  to  forget,  and  to  save  him  from  the  fearful  looking- 
for  of  judgment  which  it  is  still  greater  misery  to  anticipate? 
Has  he  not  yet  around  him  all  sources  of  happiness  with  which, 
till  now,  he  has  been  satisfied;  all  the  objects  of  affection  that 
had  called  into  exercise  his  benevolent  and  social  feelings;  all 
the  fair  reputation  which  he  has  acquired;  all  the  pleasures 
arising  from  amusements,  and  from  social  intercourse;  and  all 
the  enjoyment  which  the  varying  combinations  of  taste  and 
fancy  can  communicate?  He  has  them  all;  and  yet  he  is 
unhappy — unhappy,  because  he  sees  nothing  in  himself  corre- 
sponding to  the  moral  likeness  of  God — nothing  that  can  be 
pleasing  to  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity — 
nothing  to  render  him  meet  for  dwelling,  either  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  in  the  immediate  presence  and  fellowship  of  that  God 
from  whose  presence  he  cannot  flee.  He  feels  the  bitterness 
of  a  wounded  spirit,  which  the  efforts  of  human  skill  cannot 
remove;  and  with  an  anxiety  to  which  he  has  been  till  now  a 
stranger,  he  asks  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved? 

10.  Under  this  deep  impression  he  is  directed  to  the  Bible, 
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of  the  contents  of  which,  if  he  knows  them  at  all,  his  know- 
ledge hitherto  has  been  merely  speculative.  But  he  now  feels 
the  accordancy  betAveen  what  Christianity  offers,  and  what  he 
needs — an  adaptation  so  perfect,  that  it  must  have  been  de- 
signed by  that  "  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy"  to  meet  his  indi- 
vidual case.  The  divine  plan  is  unfolded  to  his  view,  which 
places  the  character  of  God  in  a  new  light — a  light  calculated 
deeply  to  affect  the  heart ;  and  which,  while  it  vindicates  his 
holiness  and  justice,  gives  the  most  touching  discoveries  of  his 
loving-kindness.  By  this  means  the  friendship  and  fellowship 
with  God,  which  our  first  parents  enjoyed,  are  restored  to  him 
who  repents  and  believes  the  gospel.  By  this  means  he  is 
restored  to  true  happiness,  by  being  restored  to  him  who  is  its 
fountain ;  and  by  the  conviction,  deep  and  abiding,  of  the 
emptiness  and  vanity  of  every  portion  of  which  God  does  not 
form  the  chief  part.  He  is  thus  introduced  by  the  gospel  into 
a  new  world,  into  regions  of  unconfined  beauty  and  loveliness, 
where  the  sunshine  is  scarcely  ever  darkened,  and  where  the 
fruits  convey  life  and  immortality.  He  is  brought  into  contact 
with  objects  which  lead  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  real 
importance  of  time,  and  of  the  far  greater  importance  of  eter- 
nity; and  to  value  all  good,  not  according  to  its  appearance, 
but  to  its  properties  and  duration.  He  learns  from  the  cross 
of  Christ  wherein  his  happiness  consists — that  which  meets 
all  his  wants,  which  relieves  his  fears,  which  raises  his  hopes, 
which  gives  him  peace  in  believing  that  God  is  reconciled  to 
him,  and  that  this  God  is  his  God  for  ever  and  ever.  He  has 
now  a  taste  for  nobler  food  than  that  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  content  himself — a  taste  that  is  gratified,  and  that  can  only 
be  gratified,  by  the  provision  of  the  gospel. 

11.  Has  he  not,  therefore,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  even  though 
he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  proofs  afforded  by  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  those  signs  and  wonders  with  which  it  was  first 
ushered  into  the  world?  Has  he  not  reasons  for  his  faith,  of 
which  the  highest  created  intelligences  would  approve  as 
founded  not  on  fancy  and  feelings,  but  on  truth ;  though  his 
situation  in  life  may  have  denied  him  the  opportunity  of 
weighing  the  evidences  arising  from  miracles  and  prophecy? 
He  knows  that  the  way  in  which  the  remission  of  sins  is  ex- 
tended to  the  penitent  and  believing,  according  to  the  gospel, 
is  from  God,  because  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  conceptions 
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which  can  be  formed  of  the  rectitude  of  his  character  and 
government;  because  it  does  not  exalt  one  attribute  of  his 
nature  by  annulling  the  claims  of  another;  because  its  benefits 
are  so  free  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  but  those  who  wil- 
fully reject  them;  because  it  gives  a  righteousness  commensu- 
rate with  the  loftiest  requirements  of  the  divine  authority, 
and  which  establishes  over  the  mind  a  peace  that,  under  every 
evil,  keeps  the  heart  and  the  mind  by  Christ  Jesus ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  pure  in  its  tendency  that  it  constrains,  by  the 
most  powerful  and  affecting  motives,  to  deny  all  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  desires,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  the  world.  He  has  found  that  other  refuges  are  delusive 
and  false;  that  a  rigid  observance  of  all  the  rites  which  super- 
stition suggests  serves  no  other  end  than  to  remind  him  of 
their  utter  inefficacy  to  relieve  his  conscience  and  sustain  his 
weakness;  that  the  merit  of  his  own  obedience  cannot  remove 
the  penalty  due  to  his  past  transgressions,  far  less  constitute 
him  righteous  before  God ;  and  that,  after  having  long  and 
laboriously  walked  in  the  light  of  his  own  fire,  and  in  the 
sparks  which  he  had  kindled,  he  reaped  no  other  fruit  than 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  But  in  Christ  and  in  his  cross 
he  has  discovered  a  secure  and  lasting  resting-place — a  ground 
of  acceptance  with  God  so  firm  and  stable,  that  it  proves  itself 
to  be  the  contrivance  of  unerring  wisdom,  by  enduring  every 
test,  and  by  appearing,  after  every  new  examination,  still  more 
worthy  of  his  confidence. 

12.  The  accordancy  between  what  the  gospel  gives,  and 
what  man  requires,  is  further  evident  from  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  it  makes  for  his  weaknesses.  It  effectually  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  of  his  helplessness  for  duty,  as  the  be- 
liever ascertains  from  his  own  experience.  If  we  compare 
this  transformation  to  life  from  the  dead,  it  is  as  if  every 
member  of  the  body  from  which  the  spirit  had  fled  were  sud- 
denly restored  to  health  and  vigour,  and  were  fitted  for  per- 
forming, with  the  fresh  activity  of  renovated  beings,  the  func- 
tions peculiar  to  each.  If  we  compare  it  to  liberty  from 
bondage,  it  is  as  if  the  captive  were  freed  from  his  chains  and 
his  prison-house,  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  home  and 
the  country  from  which  he  had  been  withheld.  If  we  compare 
it  to  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  it  is  as  if,  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  the  sun  poured  his  light  over  the  world,  and  en- 
abled the  man  who  had  long  been  secluded  from  his  cheering 
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rays  to  behold  the  scenes  of  beauty  and  loveliness  which  rose 
to  his  enraptured  view.  Thus,  life  and  strength  are  imparted 
to  him  who  has  become  "  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus;"  and 
as  he  advances  on  his  journey,  lie  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  the  never-failino;  ellicacy  of  the  resources  to  which  he 
always  has  access.  The  grace  of  the  Redeemer  is  sufficient 
for  him,  and  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  his  weakness.  He 
also  administers  consolation  to  his  disciples,  under  the  different 
and  successive  afflictions  which  they  may  be  called  to  endure. 
The  promises  of  the  gospel,  so  numerous  and  various,  assume 
the  fact,  that  they  are  subject  to  suffering  in  many  different 
forms,  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  meet  every  varying 
aspect  of  their  distress,  it  must  impart  the  comforts  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  each  individual, 
and  to  the  requirements  of  every  separate  case.  Are  they  in 
poverty? — they  are  commanded  to  trust  in  God,  who  directs 
and  controls  all  things,  and  who  does  not  withhold  any  real 
good  from  those  who  love  him.  Are  they  called  to  mourn 
over  the  death  of  their  nearest  friends? — the  loss  only  urges 
them  to  value  more  highly  the  communion  of  the  all-sufficient 
and  ever-living  Friend,  whose  presence  will  never  forsake  them, 
and  by  whose  counsel  and  care  they  are  conducted  to  that 
resting-place  from  sorrow  and  separation  where  the  souls  of 
the  just  assemble  out  of  every  people,  and  kindred,  and  tongue. 
Amid  all  the  diversified  circumstances  of  their  journey  through 
life,  the  gospel  supplies  them  with  consolations  adequate  to 
their  support ;  and,  with  the  experience  of  such  abundant  con- 
solations, have  they  not  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God? 
When  to  the  support  which  it  imparts  to  its  disciples  noiv,  we 
add  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  dignity  to  which  our  nature 
is  to  be  rarsed,  and  of  the  glory  and  felicity  which  it  is  to  en- 
joy— in  comparison  with  which  all  the  happiness  of  this  world 
is  but  the  pleasure  of  childhood,  and  all  the  splendours  of  time 
but  the  first  blushes  of  an  early  dawn — we  have  thus  a  pros- 
pect which  stretches  far  beyond  things  visible,  to  a  future  and 
enduring  existence — which  communicates  to  the  nature  of 
man  all  the  grandeur  connected  with  immortality.  Can  the 
religion  which  makes  man  the  heir  of  an  unspeakable  weight 
of  glory,  and  which  prepares  him  for  its  full  fruition,  by 
placing  him,  even  in  this  sublunary  state,  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  all  that  is  great,  and  holy,  and  pure,  proceed  from 
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any  other  source  than  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  and  perfect  gift? 

13.  We  now  consider,  thirdly,  the  conviction  which  we  ac- 
quire of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  our  personal  experience 
of  its  mighty  efficacy;  or,  the  accordancy  between  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  saving  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and 
what  we  have  actually  experienced.  This  experimental  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  consists  "  not  in  a  coincidence 
between  the  statements  of  the  book,  and  the  state  of  our  own 
moral  economy,  nor  in  a  coincidence  between  the  provision 
which  it  offers,  and  the  felt  necessities  of  our  actual  condition; 
but  in  a  coincidence  between  what  to  us  is  a  most  interest- 
ing prophecy  or  promise,  and  the  living  fulfilment  of  it  in 
our  own  persons — a  proof  most  effective,  individually,  to  our- 
selves ;  and  which,  multiplied  as  it  is  in  the  frequent  and  un- 
ceasing repetitions  of  it  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom, might  furnish  an  enlightened  observer  with  the  very 
strongest  materials  for  the  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  our 
faith."*  What  is  the  testimony  of  an  aged  Christian  who, 
during  many  years,  has  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel — and 
whose  varying  circumstances  have  led  him  to  view  it  under 
varying  aspects — but  the  result  of  his  experience  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity?  Though  such  a  testimony,  from  an  aged 
Christian,  may  have  little  weight  with  the  unbeliever,  it  is 
justly  considered  as  a  species  of  evidence  derived  from  experi- 
ment; and  possesses,  accordingly,  in  the  estimation  of  the  in- 
dividual himself,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
like  minded,  all  the  authority  which  is  due  to  an  argument 
deduced  from  so  sure  and  philosophical  a  source.  The  infidel 
may  attempt  to  impair  its  force  by  ascribing  the  growing  con- 
victions of  the  disciples  of  Christianity — arising  from  the  peace, 
and  joy,  and  purity,  experienced  in  its  faith  and  practice — to 
the  visionary  workings  of  the  human  mind ;  he  may  disown 
the  validity  of  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  results  from  its  felt  and  transforming  efficacy  on 
the  inner  man,  to  which  he  is  in  himself  so  entirely  a  stranger; 
but  to  the  real  disciple,  whose  heart  has  been  led  captive  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ — who  was  led  to  see  in  the  gospel,  in 
the  outset  of  his  course,  a  refuge  from  guilt,  and  anxiety,  and 
fear — who  has  possessed,  since  he  began  to  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  happiness  more  elevated  and  more  rational 
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than  he  could  have  known  had  he  continued  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  transforming  power — who  has  had  varied  and  ample 
experience  of  its  efficacy,  to  sustain  him  under  all  afflictions — 
and  who  has  found  it  so  mighty  in  subduing  corruption,  and 
in  fulfilling  in  him  all  the  gracious  ends  which  it  is  its  avowed 
object  to  attain.  To  the  Christian  who  has  felt  all  this,  and 
who  has  felt  it  during  many  years,  there  cannot  be  any  evidence 
in  support  of  Christianity  to  which  he  will  revert  with  higher 
satisfaction  than  that  Avhich  is  furnished  by  his  own  daily  ex- 
perience. This  kind  of  evidence  has  the  advantage  of  being 
not  only  familiar  to  every  true  believer  in  Christianity,  but  of 
growing  in  strength  >vith  his  years ;  the  number  of  facts  on 
which  it  rests  increases  as  he  advances  in  an  experience  of  the 
power  of  religion  ;  and  in  that  last  and  solemn  hour  of  his  pil- 
grimage, when  his  faith  stands  most  in  need  of  support,  he  is 
confirmed  in  his  belief  that  a  religion  which  has  shed  upon 
his  mind  so  many  pure  and  consolatory  influences,  cannot  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  eternal  enjoyment  which  itself  has  in- 
spired. If  it  has  fulfilled,  in  his  experience,  all  that  it  has  pro- 
mised to  perform  in  time,  has  he  not  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  will  accomplish,  with  equal  certainty,  all  that  it  has 
promised  in  relation  to  eternity?  Why  should  a  system  which 
I  have  found  to  be  all  truth  on  this  side  of  the  grave  be  sup- 
posed to  be  false  the  moment  I  pass  beyond  it?  Has  it  so 
far  triumphed  over  the  corruption  of  my  nature  as  to  produce 
in  me,  by  its  regenerating  power,  an  abiding  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  to  man — as  to  awaken  within  me  fervent  aspira- 
tions after  that  state  of  cloudless  perfection  and  happiness 
which  its  own  inspired  language  could  alone  describe ;  and  am 
I,  notwithstanding,  to  imagine  that  the  pure  and  peaceful  state 
of  mind  which  it  has  thus  created,  is  to  be  referred  to  delusion 
rather  than  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  ? 

14.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  case  of  such  a 
person  and  his  who  is  still  without  experience  of  the  mighty 
change  which  the  gospel  describes  by  being  "born  again" — 
being  "  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,"  as  it  regards  their  capa- 
bilities of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  that  there  exists  between  him  whose  knowledge  is  mere 
theoretical  speculation,  and  his  whose  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  a  personal  and  continuous  observation.  The  one  may  have 
been  charmed  and  won  by  the  beauty  of  that  external  evidence 
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which  has  authenticated  all  God's  communications  to  man  ;  but 
the  other  has  put  these  communications  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, bj  yielding  himself  so  entirely  to  their  influence,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  felt  and  handled  them.  The  one  has 
contented  himself  with  admiring  the  firmness  and  proportions 
of  the  outward  structure,  while  the  other  has  entered  into  the 
sanctuary,  has  examined  the  design  and  use  of  its  various 
parts,  and  has  seen  the  glory  of  the  Lord  so  manifestly  shining 
around  him,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  the  sacred 
edifice  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  is  the  gate  of 
heaven.  The  affections  of  a  new  nature,  which  are  to  expand 
in  regions  of  undecaying  loveliness,  have  been  awakened  in  his 
heart ;  and  in  the  strength  of  his  faith,  and  the  assurance  of 
his  hope,  he  can  constantly  oppose  to  the  frown  of  infidelity, 
and  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  the  testimony  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  and  the  no  less  valuable  testimony  of  his  own 
experience. 

15.  The  conflicts  of  the  spiritual  warfare,  as  described  in 
the  written  Word,  are  felt  by  the  experienced  Christian.  He  is 
recovered,  by  the  unseen  arm  that  ever  accompanies  the  gospel, 
from  secret  as  well  as  from  open  backslidings ;  and  every  time 
he  is  restored  from  the  verge  of  error  and  temptation,  from  a 
lukewarm  and  backsliding  condition,  he  has  new  and  endear- 
ing proofs  of  the  prospective  provision  which  the  Author  of 
Christianity  has  made  for  the  necessities  of  his  followers ;  he 
is  constrained  by  his  ever-recurring  necessities  to  have  recourse 
to  the  patience  and  intercession  of  his  great  High  Priest;  and 
thus,  from  his  requiring  to  have  much  forgiven  him,  he  is 
capable,  from  his  personal  feeling,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  mercy  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life 
by  Christ  Jesus.  Had  he  been  less  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  need  of  the  Saviour's  compassion,  he  would  not  have  had 
such  rich  and  varied  experience  of  the  effectual  operation  of 
those  treasures  of  grace  and  offices  of  power  and  mercy  with 
which  Christ  is  invested  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  he  might 
not  feel  so  deeply  the  mighty  debt  which  he  owes  to  him  who 
has  loved  him,  and  washed  him  from  his  sins  in  his  own  blood. 

16.  His  faith  is  also  strengthened  by  his  experience  of  the 
rational  enjoyment  that  accompanies  the  belief  and  practice  of 
the  gospel.  I  call  this  enjoyment  rational,  because  its  sources 
are  such  as  reason  must  approve  of,  and  therefore  the  charge 
of  fanaticism  is  totally  inapplicable.     The  infidel  may  treat 
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with  contemptuous  scorn  the  tranquillity  uhich  Christianity 
sheds  on  its  disciple's  heart ;  but  could  he  communicate  this 
feeling  to  his  own  dark  and  joyless  mind;  could  he  without 
prejudice  see  the  religion  of  the  cross  wipe  away  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  penitent  mourner,  and  raise  him  above  the 
dominion  of  guilt  and  fear  to  the  region  of  its  own  peaceful 
influences;  could  he  behold  the  obscure  and  lonely  cottage 
brightened  by  the  rays  of  that  san  which  pours  his  softest 
beams  on  the  habitations  of  the  righteous,  and  which  awakens 
their  inmates  to  the  melody  of  their  Creator's  praise ;  could  he 
cai-didly  view  this  happiness  in  others,  or  experience  it  him- 
self, would  not  his  reason  induce  him  to  ascribe  the  religion 
which  produced  it  to  its  heavenly  origin?  Is  it  possible  for 
the  believer  to  reflect  on  the  truth  of  his  religion,  as  verified 
in  his  own  experience;  to  reflect  on  its  efficacy  in  sustaining 
him  under  the  varied  forms  of  affliction  with  which  he  may 
have  been  visited;  to  remember  the  tranquillity  which  its  pre- 
cious promises  inspired,  even  when  his  heart  was  burdened  with 
sorrow;  to  survey  the  spots  of  living  green  which  it  has  created 
amid  the  barrenness  of  memory's  waste ;  without  feeling  his 
heart  glow  with  admiration  of  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord?  These  recollections,  without 
any  of  the  pain,  have  all  the  effect  on  the  heart  which  is  felt 
in  the  remembrance  of  distant  and  departed  joys;  they  operate 
upon  the  mind,  in  rendering  the  gospel  still  more  dear  to  it, 
as  the  presence  of  an  early  and  valued  friend,  who  has  passed 
along  Avith  us  through  the  sufl'erings  of  life,  by  recalling  to 
our  mind  all  that  we  have  endured  and  enjoyed  together,  re- 
animates our  slumbering  afl'ections  towards  him,  and  makes  us 
raore  clearly  mark  how  closely  he  is  associated  with  all  that 
we  love.  It  is  thus  that  the  Christian,  in  the  decline  of  years, 
views  in  his  religion  all  the  kindness  and  the  worth  of  an  old 
and  tried  companion  and  friend;  feels  greater  confidence  in  its 
power  and  efficacy,  from  the  peace  and  good  hope,  which  in 
every  evil  as  well  as  in  every  gladsome  hour  of  his  pilgrimage, 
they  have  inspired;  and  from  the  firm  conviction,  arising  from 
long  experience,  he  can  meet  and  refute  the  cavils  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  f\ith,  by  maintaining,  that  he  knows  the  grace, 
compassion,  and  faithfulness  of  him  in  whom  he  has  believed, 
and  his  persuasion,  founded  on  this  knowledge,  "  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  has  been  committed  to  him  against 
that  day." 
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17.  Hence  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  Bible.  It  has 
in  itself  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  which  commends  it  to  the 
consciences  of  men.  Some,  it  is  true,  do  not  admit,  or  do  not 
perceive,  this  evidence;  but  the  evidence  is  there,  notwithstand- 
ing. They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  allowing  themselves  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  seeing  the 
light.  The  Scriptures  have  inherent  in  themselves  such  sig- 
natures of  divine  wisdom  and  power,  as  convey  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  infallible  certainty  of  their  truth,  and  as  leave 
those  who  reject  them  without  excuse.  Indeed,  none  ever  truly 
receive  the  gospel  until  they  receive  it  on  account  of  its  own 
glorious  and  self-manifesting  excellency.  It  is  only  in  such 
cases  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image 
of  God,  shines  into  the  heart.  The  Scripture  bears  testimony 
to  itself,  and  in  itself,  that  it  is  the  word  of  God ;  so  that 
wherever  the  Bible  goes,  and  by  w^hatever  means  it  may  be  con- 
veyed, it  has  in  itself  the  witness  of  God  its  author,  assuring- 
men,  by  the  glorious  light  and  power  which  are  in  it,  and  which 
accompany  it,  that  it  has  come  from  God.  If  such  evidence 
accompanied  the  voice  of  God  as  gave  assurance  to  the  penmen 
of  Scripture  that  it  was  his,  his  Word  written  by  them  is  ac- 
companied with  its  own  inherent  evidence,  and  gives  assurance 
unto  all  men  that  it  is  from  him.  He  began  the  writing  of 
this  Word  himself  with  his  own  finger,  and  he  appointed  the 
writing  of  the  remainder;  and  thus  he  has  conveyed  the  whole 
of  his  mind  and  counsel  to  us  in  a  book,  to  give  every  succeed- 
ing generation  security  against  its  contamination  by  the  errors 
and  traditions  of  man.  This  book,  or  rather  the  Word  in  the 
book,  may  be  clearly  discerned  to  be  God's — as  clearly  as  the 
works  of  Nature  appear  to  be  his  by  the  indubitable  indications 
of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  which  they  afford. 
We  must  believe  this,  if  we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  from  God; 
for  in  that  book  we  have  the  following  declaration : — "  How 
long  shall  this  be  in  the  heart  of  the  prophets  that  prophesy 
lies?  that  are  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart;  which 
think  to  cause  my  people  to  forget  my  name  by  their  dreams 
which  they  tell  every  man  to  his  neighbour,  as  their  fathers 
have  forgotten  my  name  for  Baal.  The  prophet  that  hath  a 
dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let 
him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat? 
saith  the  Lord.  Is  not  my  word  like  a  fire  ?  saith  tlie  Lord; 
and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?"* 

*  Jcr.  xxiii. 
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18.  The  only  use,  therefore,  of  the  external  evidences,  is  to 
bring  men  to  that  word  of  God  which  they  directly  authen- 
ticate. Those  who  proceed  no  further  than  the  intellectual 
exercise  Avhich  the  study  of  the  evidences  furnish,  derive  no 
spiritual  benefit  from  the  divine  revelation,  of  which  they  are 
the  accompaniment  and  the  attestation.  Happy  are  they  into 
whose  hearts  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  image  of  God,  shines ;  and  who,  from  the  evidence  of  its 
divine  authority,  inherent  in  itself,  receive  the  Word,  not  as  the 
w^ord  of  man,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  the  living  God ! 

Yon  cottnger,  who  weaves  at  lier  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store; 
Content,  though  mean  ;  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay ; 
Sliufllihg  her  threads  about  the  live-long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance;  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart-and  pocket  light : 
Ju^t  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  Iior  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

19.  The  experimental  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  common  to  all  believers.  There  are  many  Christians  who 
have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  for  studying  the  other 
evidences  of  divine  revelation ;  but  all — whatever  may  be  the 
variety  of  their  natural  powers,  or  the  difference  as  to  mental 
culture  and  education — all  have  in  themselves  the  witness  that 
their  faith  does  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.  They  all  have  experience  of  the  power  of  the 
gospel  in  the  change  which  it  prod\ices  when  it  creates  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus — in  the  peace  which  it  communicates,  in  the 
heavenly  hopes  and  enjoyments  to  which  it  raises,  and  in  the 
principles  and  character  which  it  forms.  They  know — in  a 
peculiar  sense  of  that  term — the  grace,  compassion,  and  faith- 
fulness, of  him  in  whom  they  have  believed  ;  they  have  in 
themselves  the  evidences  of  his  power  and  love;  and  they  are 
firmly  persuadetl,  therefore,  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to 
perish,  but  will  keep  them  unto  life  everlasting.  Other  evi- 
dences arise  from  circumstances  which  are  without  the  mind ; 
but  this  is  written  on  the  heart,  indelibly  impressed  by  the 
finger  of  God.  Men  of  powerful  understandings,  who  can  fully 
perceive  and  appreciate  the  force  of  other  evidences  of  divine 
revelation,  may  be  incapable  of  seeing  this,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  no  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  religion  on 
their  hearts,  and  no  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  that 
livinsr  fiiith  which  unites  to  the  Redeemer. 
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20.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  after  the  explanations 
that  have  been  given,  that  there  is  nothing  akin  to  enthusiastic 
impression  in  the  experimental  evidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  accordant  with  sound  and  enlightened  reason.  Does  it  not 
accord  with  reason  to  infer,  that  when  a  being  who  is  naturally 
ignorant,  sinful,  and  guilty — who  is  prone  to  seek  enjoyment, 
not  in  God,  but  in  the  creature,  and  in  gratifying  the  desires  of 
the  jSesh  and  of  the  mind — is  made  alive  unto  God,  is  spirit- 
ually enlightened,  denies  himself  to  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness, and  practises  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely — does 
it  not  accord  with  reason  to  infer  that  the  power  which  pro- 
duced this  mighty  change  is  God's?  If  we  have  experienced 
this  great  change,  and  the  effects  which  arise  out  of  it — if  that 
gospel  from  which  others  derive  no  spiritual  benefit  has  come 
to  us  with  its  self- evidencing  light  and  power — have  we  not 
evidence,  of  the  highest  and  the  most  incontrovertible  kind, 
of  the  incomparable  excellency  and  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

21.  This  evidence  is  that  by  which  the  unlettered  Christian 
can  successfully  baffle  learned  sophistry,  and  withstand  profane 
ridicule.  Unlike  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  is 
treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  which  may  be  partially  for- 
gotten in  the  hour  of  need,  this  is  inscribed  on  his  heart,  and 
supplies  him  with  the  means  by  which  he  can  repel  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked.  As  the  man  born  blind  confounded  his 
adversaries  by  alluding  to  the  facts  of  which  he  had  personal 
experience,  and  by  tracing  these  to  the  direct  operation  of  a 
divine  hand,  so  the  genuine  .Christian  can  refer  to  what  he 
himself  has  felt,  and  tasted  and  handled,  of  the  word  of  life, 
and  can  refute  impious  theory  by  practical  knowledge.  He  can 
thus  give  a  reply  to  the  Jew  who  requires  a  sign,  and  to  the 
Greek  who  seeks  after  wisdom ;  for  he  can  tell  both  of  the 
miracle  of  grace  which  he  has  experienced  in  himself,  and  of 
the  divine  wisdom  which  has  been  taught  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  is  thus  ready  always  to  give  an  answer,  to  every 
man  that  asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  with 
meekness  and  fear.  It  is  thus  that  the  advanced  believer,  full 
of  grace,  and  ripe  for  glory — with  the  world  receding  from  his 
view,  and  heaven  opening  to  his  faith — can  say,  as  the  result  of 
evidence,  clear,  growing,  and  conclusive:  "I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  I  have  felt  it  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  my  salvation." 
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22.  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  causes  which  are 
productive  of  the  evidence  of  experience  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity are  to  continue  in  operation  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  miraculous  powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  no 
longer  enjoyed  by  the  church.  Their  withdrawment  was  an- 
nounced when  they  were  fully  possessed.  Whether  there  be 
prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  But 
God  continues  from  age  to  age  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
by  accompanying  it  with  divine  power  for  converting  sinners, 
for  purifying  the  nature  of  man,  and  for  conveying  to  the  heart 
the  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope,  which  he  alone  can  bestow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ACCORDAMCY  OT  SCRIPTURE  ■WITH  THE  MORAL  COXSTITUTIOX  AND  PRESEN'T 
CIRCUMSTAN'CES  OF  MAN. 

1.  We  might  expect  to  find,  in  a  revelation  from  God,  an  entire 
accordancy  between  its  statements  and  the  moral  constitution 
and  the  present  condition  of  man.  We  might  confidently  pre- 
sume that  such  revelation  would  have  no  tendency  to  subvert 
any  fundamental  law  of  moral  belief,  nor  give  such  communica- 
tions respecting  the  invisible  world  as  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  human  race.  We  might 
feel  assured  that  we  should  find  it  to  be  neither  too  simple,  nor 
too  learned;  that  its  agreement  with  the  truth  of  Nature  would 
be  so  perfect  as  to  stand  the  severest  test  of  critical  examina- 
tion; and  that  the  further  men- advanced  in  knowledge  and  in 
morals,  the  stronger  would  the  evidence  of  its  excellence  and 
divine  authority  appear. 

2.  How  far  such  anticipations  are  realized  in  regard  to  the 
Bible,  will  appear  from  the  observations  which  I  am  now  about 
to  make.  But  presuming  that  they  are  fully  met  by  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  I  may  remark,  that  no  inconsiderable  evidence  is 
hence  afforded  of  their  divine  authority.  For  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  there  presented  to  our  view  are  the  most  pro- 
found— too  profound  for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  most  likely  to  have  betrayed  uneducated 
men,  such  as  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  generally  were,  into 
fatal  inconsistencies,  had  they  not  been  under  infallible  guid- 
ance. The  questions  concerning  the  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  its  immutability;  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  divine 
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prescience;  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world,  and  the  mode 
of  their  existence;  the  state  of  departed  spirits,  and  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  future  life;  are  topics  to  the  full 
understanding  of  which  men  of  the  most  enlarged  and  culti- 
vated minds  have  proved  to  be  incompetent.  In  their  descrip- 
tions of  these  subjects,  the  first  philosophers  of  antiquity  have 
written  tilings  puerile  and  absurd.  In  place  of  expecting 
greater  wisdom  from  the  sacred  penmen  in  reference  to  such 
themes,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  so  much,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  wrote  not  under  supernatural  guidance.  But  their 
striking  superiority  to  all  other  writers  is  most  obvious,  and  is 
not  denied.  This  superiority  is  most  manifest  even  in  regard 
to  books  written  by  their  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  those 
\vhich  have  been  composed  by  others.  When  we  compare  them 
with  the  apocryphal  writings,  or  with  the  Alcoran,  we  are  satis- 
fied, from  internal  evidence,  independently  of  external  testi- 
mony, that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  origin.  Why 
should  this  be,  if  the  Scriptures  are — like  those  works  -with 
which  w^e  compare  them — mere  human  productions? 

We  shall  illustrate  our  meaning  more  fully,  by  noticing 
the  statements  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

3,  (I.)  The  foundation  of  morals,  and  the  immutability  of 
moral  obligation.  The  opinions  entertained  upon  these  topics 
by  the  profoundest  philosophers  have  been  very  different.  Some 
have  maintained  that  virtue  is  created  solely  by  compliance 
w^ith  positive  enactments,  and  that  moral  obligation  does  not 
exist  independently  of  the  commands  of  superior  power.  It 
is  clear  that  the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as 
every  system  which  calls  in  question  the  immutability  of  moral 
distinctions  has  a  tendency  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all 
the  virtues,  both  private  and  public,  and  to  dry  up  the  best  and 
purest  sources  of  human  happiness.'"'  How  have  the  sacred 
writers  treated  this  subject,  on  which  men  of  the  most  power- 
ful intellect  have  uttered  opinions  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
morals?  Have  they  made  virtue  consist  in  a  regular  observ- 
ance of  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  the  neglect  of  purity  of  heart 
and  righteousness  of  life  ?  Have  they,  in  a  single  instance,  ad- 
mitted that  moral  obligation  is  merely  local  and  temporary,  and 
is  altogether  produced  by  the  command  or  appointment  of 
superior  power? 

*  Stewart's  Philosopliy. 
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4.  On  the  contrary,  all  their  statements  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  is  immutable  and 
eternal.      They  represent  God  as  essentially  and  unchangeably 
pure  and  righteous;  and  as  loving  truth  and  holiness  from  the 
absolute  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  hating  iniquity.     They 
suppose  that  man,  anterior  to  his  possessing  a  divine  revelation, 
is  bound,  by  the  authority  of  conscience,  to  love  and  serve  God, 
and  to  discharge  the  other  duties  of  his  station.     They  clearly 
assume,  as  certain,  "that  those  precepts,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  pious  Melancthon,  "which  learned  men  have  committed  to 
writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less  divine  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  tables  given  to  Moses ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  the 
intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a  law  graven  upon 
stone,  that  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of 
the  heart."     Hence,  they  declare,  that  '^vhen  the  Gentiles,  who 
have  not  the  law,"  that  is,  the  written  law,  "do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law 
unto  themselves;  which  show  the  works  of  the  law  to  be  writ- 
•ten  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thous^hts  the  meanwhile  accusinsr  or  else  excusino;  one 
another." 

5.  The  sacred  writers,  so  far  from  insinuating  that  attention 
to  ritual  observances  will  compensate  for  the  neglect  or  viola- 
tion of  the  duties  of  morality,  declare,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  former  is  inferior  to  the  latter,  and  that,  when  at- 
tempted to  be  substituted  in  room  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
is  offensive  to  God.  Hence  the  expressions  used  in  reference 
to  the  observance  of  the  divinely-appointed  institutions  of 
Moses,  when  that  observance  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  covert 
for  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multi- 
tude of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of 
the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts;  and  I 
delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats. 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto 
me ;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I 
cannot  away  with;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth : 
they  are  a  trouble  unto  me;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And 
when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from 
you  :  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.  Wash 
you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
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before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow."* 

6.  The  inference  from  this  is  obvious.  Would  tlie  writers 
of  Scripture  have  thus  uniformly  recognised  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  moral  obligation,  had  they  not  been  under  superna- 
tural guidance  ?  Would  they  have  recognised  these  principles, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  most  seductive  temptations  occa- 
sionally to  act  otherwise?  When  philosophers  have  so  generally 
erred,  when  treating  of  this  subject,  how  did  it  happen  that 
they  were  capable  of  exhibiting  with  perfect  clearness  the 
foundation  of  morals,  and  the  immutability  and  sacredness  of 
moral  obligation  ?    We  shall  find  the  same  wisdom  shown, 

7.  (II.)  In  their  representations  of  a  future  state.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  never  undertake  to 
give  a  minute  description  of  the  invisible  world,  or  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants.  They  speak  of  it  in  general  terms, 
as  everlasting  life — an  eternal  weight  of  glory,  a  kingdom  whose 
inhabitants  are  all  righteous,  and  where  the  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  his  people,  and  shall  lead  them  to 
fountains  of  living  water,  while  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.  On  one  occasion,  our  Lord  said,  in  reply  to 
a  question  that  had  been  proposed  regarding  the  future  state, 
"■  They  who  are  counted  worthy  to  attain  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given 
in  marriage,  but  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  The 
apostle  Paul,  when  alluding  to  the  vision  which  had  been 
afforded  him  of  heavenly  glory — in  place  of  expatiating  on  so 
interesting  a  theme,  which  a  man  under  the  direction  of  ordi- 
nary wisdom  would  certainly  have  done — merely  says,  that  he 
heard  "  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter."  While 
he  speaks  of  the  state  of  future  blessedness  as  consisting  in 
deliverance  from  all  evil,  and  in  the  possession  of  inconceivable 
good,  he  affirms,  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

8.  We  can  see  that  there  was  much  true  wisdom  shown  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  this  reserve  which  they  maintained  when 
speaking  of  the  future  state.  There  are  reasons  which  approve 
themselves  to  our  understandings  as  the  best  for  this  procedure. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  a  contrary  course  would  have  been 

*  Isa.  i.  11—17. 
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vain.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  us  clearly  to  comprehend  the 
circumstances  of  persons  in  another  and  a  totally  different 
state  of  being.  In  consequence  of  our  present  mode  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  our  connexion  with  this  terrestrial  scene,  we  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  condition  of  disembodied  spirits. 
Plow  ineffectual  and  profitless,  therefore,  would  have  been  the 
attempt  to  describe  it.     But, 

10.  In  the  second  place,  such  description,  though  it  had 
been  possible,  would  have  been  injurious.  The  present  is  a 
state  of  moral  discipline  ;  and  in  order  that  the  ends  of  Divine 
Providence  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  no  impatience  felt  for  a  removal  from  the  trials  and 
duties  of  this  life  to  the  enjoyments  of  another.  The  decla- 
ration of  Scripture  is  in  this  respect  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  experience.  "  Ye  have  need  of 
patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God  ye  might  re- 
ceive the  promise."  But  could  this  needful  patience  have  been 
fully  exercised,  had  we  been  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  had  we  a 
view  of  the  immortal  felicity  and  glory  of  our  own  departed 
friends?  If  it  be  asked,  then,  why  even  that  revelation  which 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  has  not  afforded  us 
a  clearer  view  of  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  futurity, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  prospect  of  our  future  destination 
may  be  easily  conceived  to  have  been  so  clearly  presented  to 
our  view,  that  the  world  would  no  longer  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  state  of  probation  ;  nor  would  the  business  of  life 
have  afforded  any  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  interest 
our  passions  and  call  forth  our  actions. 

A  sense  of  hisrher  life  would  only  damp 
The  schoolboy's  task,  and  spoil  liis  playful  hours: 
Ivor  could  the  child  of  re:ison,  feeble  man, 
With  viprour  through  tliis  infant  being  drudge, 
Did  brighter  worlds,  their  unimagined  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind.* 

11.  This  idea  has  been  placed  in  a  very  happy  point  of 
view  by  St.  Pierre,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Studies  of  Nature." 
"  I  recollect,"  says  he,  "  that  on  my  return  to  P"" ranee,  in  a  ves- 
sel which  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  India,  as  soon  as  the  sailors 
had  perfectly  distinguished  the  land  of  their  native  country, 
they  became  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  ship.    Some  looked  at  it  wistfully,  without  the 

*  Thomson's  Liberty. 
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power  of  minding  any  other  object ;  others  dressed  themselves 
in  their  best  clothes,  as  if  they  had  been  going  that  moment  to 
disembark  ;  some  talked  to  themselves,  and  others  wept.  As  we 
approached,  the  disorder  of  their  minds  increased.  As  they  had 
been  absent  several  years,  there  was  no  end  to  their  admiration 
of  the  verdure  of  the  hills,  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  even 
of  the  rocks  which  skirted  the  shore,  covered  with  sea-weed  and 
mosses.  The  church  spires  of  the  villages  where  they  were 
born,  which  they  distinguished  at  a  distance  up  the  country, 
and  which  they  named  one  after  another,  filled  them  Avith 
transports  of  delight.  But  when  the  vessel  entered  the  port, 
and  when  they  saw  on  the  quays  their  friends,  their  fathers, 
their  mothers,  their  wives,  and  their  children  stretching  out 
their  arms  to  them  with  tears  of  joy,  and  calling  them  by  their 
names,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retain  a  single  man  on  board. 
They  all  sprang  ashore,  and  it  became  necessary,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  port,  to  employ  another  set  of  mariners  to 
brino^  the  vessel  to  her  moorino-s." 

12.  What,  then,  would  be  the  case  were  we  indulged  with 
a  sensible  discovery  of  those  regions  inhabited  by  those  who 
are  most  dear  to  us,  and  who  alone  are  worthy  of  our  most  sub- 
lime affections?  All  the  laborious  and  vain  solicitudes  of  a 
present  life  would  come  to  an  end.  But  Nature  has  involved 
(a  future  state)  in  obscurity,  and  has  planted  doubt  and  appre- 
hension to  guard  the  passage. 

13.  The  sacred  writers,  then,  have  manifested  true  wisdom 
in  abstaining  from  minute  descriptions  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state.  But  the  question  is,  how  came 
they  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  this  Avisdom?  It  is  certain 
that  all  others  who  have  laid  claim  to  divine  illumination  have 
been  wanting  in  this  particular,  and  have  completely  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  draw  aside  the  vail  of  the  invisible  world. 
Mahommed  represents  his  paradise  as  a  paradise  of  sensual 
pleasure.* 

14.  The  same  reserve  which  is  shown  in  Scripture  in  de- 
scribing the  rewards  of  the  righteous,  is  observed  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  fact  is  declared  in  re- 
peated and  awful  terms  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the 
fears  of  the  impenitent,  it  is  set  forth  by  allusions  to  those 

*  "  By  the  promise  of  a  paradise,  filled  with  gratifications  of  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  he  endeavoured  to  captivate  a  people  attached,  above  all  others,  to 
sensual  pleasure." — Mill's  llist.  of  Mahommedauism,  p.  li. 
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miseries  whicli  now  come  within  our  experience.  But  there  is 
no  description  of  the  regions  of  woe.  The  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
ture denounce  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil ;  but  they  give  no  further  account  of  the  nature  of  this 
fearful  visitation,  than  what  is  included  in  such  expressions  as 
the  following : — everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;  outer  darkness, 
where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;  everlasting  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels;  the  lake  Mhich  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  whence  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest,  day  nor 
night.  In  place  of  yielding,  as  men  might  be  supposed  to  do, 
who  pretended  to  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world, 
in  gratifying  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  human  mind,  by 
giving  minute  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  future  punishment, 
they  merely  assure  us  of  the  tremendous  reality,  and  in  general, 
but  most  awful  terms,  point  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  to  consist. 

15.  Mahommed,  on  the  contrary,  has,  in  his  Koran,  been 
very  exact  in  describing  the  various  torments  of  hell ;  which, 
according  to  him,  the  wicked  will  suffer  both  from  intense  heat 
and  excessive  cold. 

16.  Why  were  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  in  this  respect, 
more  temperate,  more  accordant  in  their  conduct  with  the 
soundest  wisdom,  than  others?  They  also  were  Oriental 
teachers;  and  they  addressed  themselves  to  mankind  without 
respect  to  difference  of  rank  or  station.  But  they  only  have 
spo'ken  intelligibly  concerning  the  future  state,  and  with  that 
reserve  which  reason  suggests  is  most  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  man. 

17.  Though  the  belief  of  a  future  state  has  universally  pre- 
vailed, nations  and  individuals  have  diff'ered  widely  in  their 
opinions  of  the  particular  kinds  and  degrees  of  enjoyment  re- 
served for  us.  The  Indian,  enfeebled  by  age,  or  tortured  by 
sickness,  gladly  resigns  his  breath,  in  hopes  of  receiving  again 
the  bow  by  which  he  had  gained  his  sustenance  and  destroyed 
his  enemies;  and  meeting  again  the  dog  who  had  been  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  dangers  and  his  toils.  The  hardy 
warrior  of  the  North  welcomed  the  hour  of  death,  which  was 
to  carry  him  into  the  hall  of  Odin,  where,  in  his  imagination, 
the  ghosts  of  departed  heroes  were  permitted  to  remember  and 
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to  celebrate  the  exploits  performed  on  earth.  Virgil  describes 
his  heroes  as  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  attached  to 
the  same  pleasures,  which  had  been  long  familiarized  and  en- 
deared to  them  in  their  former  existence.  Mahommed,  too, 
in  the  sensual  paradise  which  he  announced,  prepared  for  his 
followers  scenes  of  the  most  alluring  voluptuousness. 

18.  Now  whatever  allowance  the  man  of  deep  reflection 
may  make  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  barbarous 
countries,  and  whatever  entertainment  the  man  of  refined  taste 
may  derive  from  the  compositions  of  more  enlightened  writers, 
both  surely  will  agree  in  approving  the  silence  of  the  Scripture 
as  to  the  particular  state  of  things  in  a  future  state. 

19.  Christianity,  holding  up  to  us  the  prospect  of  our  future 
existence,  bids  us  now  prepare  for  it  by  virtuous  habits  of 
thought  and  action ;  and  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  real,  an  in- 
timate, and  most  important  connexion,  subsists  between  the 
present  life  and  that  which  is  to  follow  it ;  though  it  surpasses 
our  abilities  to  explain,  and  perhaps  to  comprehend,  the  par- 
ticular powers  with  which  we  shall  be  invested,  and  the  par- 
ticular agency  in  which  we  are  to  be  employed.  Christianity 
may  then  be  excused  for  not  gratifying  our  curiosity  on  sub- 
jects to  which  our  apprehensions  are  now  utterly  inadequate; 
and  even  were  they  more  adequate,  it  would  deserve  our  praise 
for  informing  us  of  what  is  true — that  we  are  destined  for 
immortalii^  j'*^  and  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  become 
capable  of  enjoying  its  glory  and  blessedness. 

20.  (III.)  The  sacred  writers  have  shown  the  same  wisdom 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  the  delicate  and 
difficult  topics — the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge. The  questions  involved  in  these  topics  have  fur- 
nished, in  every  age,  inexhaustible  matter  of  speculation  as 
well  as  of  contention  to  philosophers.  In  the  ancient  schools 
of  Greece,  it  is  well  known  how  generally  and  how  keenly  they 
were  agitated.  Among  the  Mahommedans  they  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  division  between  the  followers 
of  Omar  and  those  of  Ali;  and  among  the  ancient  Jews  they 
formed  the  subject  of  endless  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  what 
.violent  controversies  they  have  produced,  and  still  continue  to 
produce,  in  the  Christian  world. 

21.  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  studied  these 
*  White's  Sermons  on  Cliristiauity  and  Mahoinmedanism,  p.  425. 
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embarrassing  subjects,  that  they  are  encompassed  with  difficul- 
ties which  the  human  mind,  in  the  present  state,  is  unable  to 
remove.  That  we  have  a  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil — and  that  when  we  deliberately  do  that  which  we  know  to 
be  wrong,  we  render  ourselves  justly  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment— we  are  assured  of  by  our  consciousness  as  well  as  by 
our  reason.  Yet,  it  is  not  less  certain,  the  supreme  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  limits  of  human  agency,  and  that  this  agency  must  be  sub- 
ject to  his  control,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  his  govern- 
ment. We  may,  therefore,  be  satisfied,  that  though  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  mode  of  reconciling  human  liberty  with  the 
prescience  and  sovereignty  of  God,  they  are  perfectly  recon- 
cileable.  All  candid  and  wise  inquirers  will  acquiesce  in  the 
conclusion  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  subject,  as  equally  pious 
and  philosophical.  "  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  we  are  nowise  re- 
duced to  the  necessity,  either,  by  admitting  the  prescience  of 
God,  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  human  will;  or,  by  admitting 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  hazard  the  impious  assertion,  that 
the  prescience  of  God  does  not  extend  to  all  future  contingen- 
cies; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  embrace  both 
doctrines,  and  with  sincerity  to  bear  testimony  to  their  truth 
— the  one,  that  our  faith  may  be  sound ;  the  other,  that  our 
lives  may  be  good." 

22.  Now,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  these  subjects  are  alluded 
to  with  a  reserve,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  explicitness, 
which  indicates  true  wisdom.  God  is  there  represented  as  ex- 
erting an  influence  over  the  heart  of  man,  Avhile  it  is  uniformly 
taken  for  granted  that  the  exertion  of  such  influence  is  not 
incompatible  with  human  freedom.  Accordingly,  in  some 
passages,  mankind  are  addressed  as  if  the  formation  of  their 
character,  and  their  future  destination,  depended  on  them- 
selves ;  while,  in  others,  they  are  reminded  that  the  preparation 
and  direction  of  the  heart  are  from  God.  These  sentiments 
are  sometimes  placed  in  immediate  connexion :  "  Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  We  thus  obtain  all  the  information  necessary  for 
our  improvement  or  happiness  to  possess;  all  that  is  fitted  to. 
make  us  humble,  diligent,  and  watchful;  to  guard  us  against 
remissness  on  the  one  hand,  and  despondency  on  the  other. 
While  we  are  taught  that,  of  ourselves,  we  can  do  nothing;  we 
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know  that,  through  the  grace  of  God  working  in  us,  we  can 
do  all  things. 

23.  The  statements  of  the  Koran  on  this  subject  furnish  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  Scripture.  While  the  wisdom 
that  dictated  the  latter  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral 
constitution  and  present  condition  of  man,  that  from  which  the 
former  originated  is  clearly  that  of  fallible  man.  On  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  upon  which  man  has  ever  exer- 
cised his  faculties,  and  which  has,  more  than  any  other,  dis- 
played both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  intellect, 
Mahommed  has  pronounced  with  a  positiveness  consonant  with 
the  character  of  a  wild  fanatic* 

24.  In  how  different  a  manner  are  "  the  deep  things  of  God" 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures !  While  we  are  taught  to  trace 
every  mercy  to  his  bounty,  every  blessing  to  his  redeeming 
love  in  Christ,  we  are  assured,  by  the  most  touching  terms, 
that  no  one  shall  apply  to  him  for  pardon  and  acceptance  in 
vain.  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest." 

25.  (IV.)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  shown 
the  divine  wisdom  by  which  they  were  guided,  in  adapting  the 
religious  exercises  which  they  enjoined  to  the  constitution  and 
circumstances  of  man.  In  this  respect  they  furnish  evidence 
of  their  having  been  under  the  direction  of  Him  who  knows 
our  frame,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  human  heart. 
When  men  who  follow  entirely  their  own  judgment,  prescribe 
forms  of  devotion,  either  for  private  or  public  worship,  they 
naturally  conclude,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  fickle  and 
perverse  character  of  the  beings  for  whom  they  legislate,  that 
they  must  positively  fix,  with  the  minuteness  of  detail,  every 
circumstantial.  This  is  an  error,  accordingly,  into  which  all 
the  authors  of  religious  systems  have  fallen,  with  the  exception 
of  the  penmen  of  Scripture. 

2G.  It  is  exemplified,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  the  Koran; 
which  specifies  the  number  of  times  in  which,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  prayers  are  to  be  off"ered;  and  fixes  the 
period  at  which  each  prayer  is  to  be  made.  With  similar  exact- 
ness, it  appoints  the  number  and  the  extent  of  the  fasts  which 
are  to  be  observed  ;  and  also  the  proportion  of  property  which  is 
to  be  given  in  alms.  Thus  the  followers  of  Mahommed  are  led  to 
"*  Mill's  Hist,  of  Mahommedanisra,  p.  291<. 
II 
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believe,  that  mere  abstinence  is  meritorious;  and  to  view  alms- 
giving as  a  work  which  they  must  practise  because  their  law 
enjoins  it,  rather  than  the  indication  of  a  kind  and  dutiful 
frame  of  heart. 

27.  In  what  a  different  manner  do  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
speak  of  the  duties  of  prayer,  self-denial  and  beneficence! 
"\Vhile  they  inculcate  a  diligent  performance  of  the  outward 
acts,  they  teach  us,  especially,  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  heart, 
and  the  principle  by  which  we  are  influenced.  They  do  not 
v^tate,  with  minute  precision,  the  exact  degree  of  attention 
v.'hich  ought  to  be  given  to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  but  they 
command  us  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  and  to  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven.  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms 
before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  "  Therefore,  Avhen  thou  doest 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have 
glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward. 
But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth ;  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :  and 
thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee 
openly.  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypo- 
crites are :  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet;  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret;  and  thy 
Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly."* 

28.  Is  not  the  divine  wisdom  manifest  by  the  mode  in 
which  religious  exercises  and  duties  are  here  enjoined?  This 
will  appear  in  a  striking  light,  if  we  contrast  it  on  these  points 
with  the  practical  errors  of  the  Mahommedans,  who  compensate 
themselves  for  the  extent  and  painful  exactness  of  their  absti- 
nence during  the  month  Ramadan,  by  freely  giving  way  to  the 
reins  of  appetite  on  other  occasions;  "and  who  adhere  to  strict 
austerity  while  the  sun  is  up,  and  think  that  this  warrants  a 
proportionate  indulgence  at  its  setting."  Nor  will  the  divine 
wisdom  be  seen  with  less  advantage  in  the  particulars  alluded 
to,  when  we  compare  them  to  the  subversion  of  all  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  which  the  penances,  fastings,  austerities,  and 
meritorious  alms  of  the  Romish  Church,  eff"ected  in  the  days  of 

*  Matt.  vi. 
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ignorance,  and  still  continue  to  produce  where  ignorance  con- 
tinues to  prevail ;  and  which,  if  they  had  been  sanctioned  instead 
of  discouraged  by  the  Gospel,  would  have  afforded  no  slight 
argument  against  its  divine  authority."* 

29.  "  The  Mussulman  is  commanded,  indeed,  to  be  just  and 
charitable ;  but  justice  and  charity  form  only  a  small  and  sub- 
ordinate part  of  his  obedience.  He  must  abstain  from  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  with  a  rigour 
which  lessens  the  comforts  of  social  intercourse.  He  must  ap- 
proach the  Deity,  not  at  the  seasons  of  his  own  gratitude,  but 
at  prescribed  hours,  which  must  be  attended  to  with  such  exact- 
ness, as  tends,  surely,  to  create  ostentatious  hypocrisy,  or 
abject  pusillanimity.  In  whatever  situation  he  is  placed,  he 
must  perform  ablutions  which  often  interfere  with  the  practical 
duties  of  life;  and  of  which  the  forms  and  circumstances  would 
be  ridiculous  in  the  recital,  if  indeed  they  deserved  not  a  severer 
appellation,  when  considered  as  the  evidences  of  virtue  and 
piety.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  devotion,  the  Mahom- 
medan  must  leave  his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  country,  and 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  a  tedious  journey,  through 
barren  sands  and  beneath  a  burning  sky,  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  with  ceremonies  which  alike  corrupt  the  under- 
standing, and  degrade  the  dignity  of  a  rational  and  immortal 
being. 

30.  Unlike  the  confined  and  narrow  institutions  of  the 
Koran,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  breathes  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
as  universal  as  it  is  pure.  Unconnected  with  the  machinations 
of  human  policy,  or  tlie  schemes  of  human  ambition,  it  pro- 
poses to  establish  no  other  kingdom  but  that  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  t 

31.  [V.]  I  shall  only  advert  to  one  other  particular,  in 
illustration  of  the  accordancy  of  Scripture  with  the  moral 
constitution  and  present  circumstances  of  man,  namely,  the 
oracular  and  authoritative  mode  of  teaching  characteristic  of  the 
sacred  writers  generally,  and  of  our  Lord  in  particular.  This 
peculiarity  entirely  agrees  with  their  claims  as  teachers  sent 
from  God,  who  spoke  as  they  were  divinely  instructed;  and  also 
with  the  condition  of  man  in  the  present  state.  They  speak 
with  the  confidence  natural  to  persons  w^ho  knew  that  what 
they  uttered  was  the  infallible  truth  of  God;  and  who,  therefore, 

*  Sumner  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  217. 

t  White's  View  of  Christianity  and  JIaliommedauisra,  p.  449. 
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felt  that  they  were  not  required,  by  disquisition  and  reasoning,  to 
prove  its  consistency  with  the  dictates  of  the  human  under- 
standing. There  is  not  a  single  instance,  in  the  whole  Bible, 
in  which  there  is  an  attempt  formally  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
an  extraordinary  and  predicted  fact,  or  the  reasonableness  of  a 
doctrine.  If  the  Apostle  Paul's  argument,  from  analogy,  in 
favour  of  the  resurrection,  against  those  who  denied  the  credi- 
bility of  that  event,  be  supposed  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  the  endeavour  of  the  Apostles  to  convince  the  Jews, 
out  of  their  own  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  cannot 
justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  This  was  merely  an 
appeal  to  that  kind  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission 
of  our  Lord  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Jewish  people. 
It  was  furnishing  the  necessary  attestation  of  the  validity  of 
their  own  claims — a  very  different  thing  from  an  elaborate  dis- 
quisition for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  truths  which  they 
were  authorized  to  communicate  were  worthy  of  acceptation. 

32.  This  oracular  and  authoritative  mode  of  teaching,  which 
a  philosopher  or  mere  moralist  would  not  have  chosen,  was 
suited  to  the  character  and  situation  of  messengers  from  God. 
Having  proved  their  commission,  they  rested  the  truth  of  what 
they  delivered  on  the  divine  authority:  they  conceived  that 
they  said  all  that  was  required  of  them,  when  they  added  to 
their  message  an  explicit  intimation  of  its  heavenly  origin,  in 
the  words,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

33.  This  was  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  In  place  of  communicating  instruction  by  argumen- 
tation and  disquisition,  he  authoritatively  enjoins  the  precept, 
or  declares  the  fact.  "  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all — I  say 
unto  you.  Resist  not  evil — I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies." 
A  mere  philosopher  would  doubtless  be  tempted  to  reason  like 
a  philosopher,  when  setting  forth  so  extraordinary  a  fact  as  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  how  does  our  Lord  teach  the 
reality  of  this  event?  Merely  by  his  simple  affirmation ;  "The 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  Avhich  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation." 

34.  The  propriety  of  this  conduct  is  quite  evident  on  the 
supposition  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  It  is 
natural  and  proper  for  men  to  reason  with  their  fellow-mortals, 
when  they  aim  at  their  instruction  or  conviction;  but  when  the 
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Supreme  Legislator  condescends  to  make  known  his  will,  it  is 
meet  that  he  should  speak  with  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  him.  If  Jesus  had  not  really  been  what  he  claimed  to  be, 
how  could  he  have  observed,  with  such  perfect  consistency 
throughout  his  ministry,  this  oracular  mode  of  instruction  ? 
In  that  case  how  could  he  have  hoped  to  succeed  with  his  coun- 
trymen, but  by  demonstrating  the  excellence  of  his  precepts, 
and  using  the  usual  method  of  convincing  them  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines  ?  But  he  declined  the  use  of  these  methods ; 
and  adopted  a  mode  suited  to  the  divine  character  to  which 
he  laid  claim.  This  mode  he  observed  uniformly  and  consis- 
tently ;  and  we  are  therefore  entitled  to  consider  it  as  forming 
a  part  of  that  body  of  evidence  by  which  Jesus  is  proved  to  be 
the  Son  of  God. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TEE    UNITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  perfect  unity  of  Christianity  we  have  an  answer  to  the 
apparent  discrepancies  between  the  Evangelists.  The  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  remains  uninjured  and  entire,  after  an  unfriendly 
criticism  has  exaggerated  existing  variations.  That  we  may 
be  satisfied  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  unity  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  facts, — in  its  doctrines, — in  its  great  and  divine 
subject,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  facts  of  Christianity.  The  unity  that  pervades  and 
connects  these  is  admitted.  Even  Strauss,  with  all  his  eiforts, 
cannot  succeed  in  disproving  the  great  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  He  cannot  weaken  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  who  affirm  that  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed.  All 
the  other  facts  are  so  closely  connected  with  this,  that  they  hang 
upon  it  and  are  one  with  it. 

2.  The  unity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  very  obvious. 
They  are  interwoven  with  every  portion  of  the  New  Testament; 
— they  are  so,  thoroughly  and  essentially ;  so  that  in  the  frag- 
ments of  these  Scriptures  we  can  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
whole.  "  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Gospels  have  been  hacked 
in  pieces  by  Strauss,  so  completely  as  nevermore  to  resume  their 
former  proportions;  the  Book  of  the  Acts  remains  entire;  and 
should  it  perish,  then  there  are  all  the  Epistles,  on  each  of  which 
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might  the  defender  of  the  Cross  take  his  stand,  nor  fear  to  be 
defeated  in  contending  for  the  faith."* 

3.  As  to  the  unity  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  great  and  divine 
subject  of  the  Gospel,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  have,  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  shown  it  at  length.  The  character  of  Christ, 
in  its  moral  grandeur,  stands  prominently  out  as  drawn  by 
his  four  biographers.  It  is  unique,  different  from  anything 
that  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  the  world. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  respect  to  the  unity  of  Christianity, 
that  it  uniformly  presents  itself  to  the  world  as  a  miraculous 
system.  Jews  and  Pagans  admit  that  it  has  laid  claim  to 
miraculous  power  for  its  support,  and  that  by  miraculous  power 
it  has  been  sustained.  The  miracles  were  admitted  by  the 
opponents  of  Christianity — by  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hierocles : 
and  the  fact  continued  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world  accompanied  by 
mighty  signs  and  wonders. 

*  Voices  of  the  Church,  p.  238. 
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ON    THE    INTERNAL    AND    COLLATERAL    EVIDENCES    OF    DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    CONVERSION    OF    ST.    PAUL. — HIS    CHARACTER   AND   MINISTRY. 

1.  What  were  the  circumstances  and  character  of  this  man 
before  his  conversion  ?  Tarsus,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  was  rich  and  populous,  and  surpassed  even 
Athens  or  Alexandria  in  the  celebrity  of  its  schools  and  the 
reputation  of  its  learned  men.  Julius  and  Augustus  C?esar 
had  conferred  on  its  inhabitants  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens — immunities  and  privileges  which 
Paul  obtained  by  inheritance  from  his  parents,  and  of  Avhich, 
in  the  course  of  his  apostleship,  when  the  occasion  rendered  it 
necessary,  he  availed  himself.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  descendant  by  both  parents,  as 
his  own  language  would  seem  to  intimate,  of  Abraham,  the 
fother  of  Israel.  He  had  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring 
in  early  life  that  knowledge  of  the  learning  and  religion,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  the  traces  of  which  are  so 
frequent  and  visible  in  his  writings. 

2.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  his  opportunities  of 
being  well  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  study  under  Gamaliel,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Jewish  teachers  in  his  time,  and  who  was  had  in 
reputation  among  all  the  people.  His  own  words,  in  which 
this  fact  is  narrated,  are,  "  Born  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  yet 
brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught 
according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and 
was  zealous  toward  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day.  And  profited 
in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers." 
When  he  had  completed  his  education,he  connected  himself  with 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  to  which  sect  his  father  also  belonged. 
Being  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  as  is  supposed,  when 
our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry,  he,  doubtless,  had  listened 
to  his  doctrines,  and  witnessed  his  miracles;  and  we  learn  from 
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the  sacred  history,  that  he,  if  he  was  not  active  in  prompting 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  at  least  most 
fully  approved  of  the  deed ;  for  as  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
city  and  stoned  him,  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at 
Saul's  feet. 

3.  As  Judea  was  without  a  Koman  procurator  during  a  few 
years  after  the  removal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Jewish  rulers 
were  not  restrained  in  the  violence  with  which  they  persecuted 
tlie  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  Saul  they  found  an  apt  and  zealous 
instrument,  whom  they  employed  in  executing  their  purposes.* 
"  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  church 
which  was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the 
Apostles.  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering 
into  every  house,  and,  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them 
to  prison."  We  might  have  thought  that  a  young  man  pos- 
sessed of  his  sensibility  would  have  relented  when  he  heard  the 
martyr  Stephen  praying  for  his  murderers,  and  that  hence- 
forward he  would  refrain  from  all  measures  of  active  hostility 
against  persons  so  inoffensive  as  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But 
from  this  era  he  became  the  furious  and  unsparing  persecutor, 
allowing  none  to  escape  but  on  condition  of  blaspheming  Jesus ; 
and  volunteering  his  service  to  pursue,  with  unabated  violence, 
all  who  fled  from  Jerusalem.  Breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  he  went  unto  the 
high  priest,  and  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the 
synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were 
men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem. 

4.  Y/ith  this  commission,  Saul,  accompanied  with  suitable 
associates,  proceeded  to  Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  and  which 
was  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem.  The  high 
priest  and  sanliedrim  must  have  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  Jewish  synagogues  in  other  countries,  otherwise  the  com- 
mission granted  to  this  persecutor  would  have  been  of  no  avail ; 
and  as  in  Damascus  there  were  several  synagogues,  and  many 
who  believed  in  Jesus,  it  held  an  important  place  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  designed  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Christian  cause.  It  was,  therefore,  with  alacrity,  under  the 
influence  of  an  unenlightened  mind  and  enmity  to  the  truth, 
that  this  company  of  persecutors  pursued  their  journey,  till, 
as  they  drew  near  the  city,  Saul  was  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of 

*  Acts  viii.  1—3. 
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light  far  brighter  than  the  unclouded  rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 
"  Suddenly  there  glhined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven ; 
and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him, 
Saul,  Saul,  ^vhy  persecutest  thou  me?  And  he  said,  Who  art 
thou,  Lord?  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest. And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do." 
This  circumstance  is  related  by  Saul  himself,  in  his  defence 
before  king  Agrippa;  and  from  his  statement  w^e  learn  that 
they  all  fell  to  the  ground,  being  overcome  with  fear  and  reve- 
rence ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  converted  to  the  faith  which 
it  had  been  his  earnest  endeavour  to  destroy,  but  called  to  be 
an  apostle,  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God.  "  As  I  went  to 
Damascus  with  authority  and  commission  from  the  chief  priests, 
at  mid-day,  0  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  me,  and  them 
M-hich  journeyed  with  me.  And  w^hen  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  I  said.  Who  art 
thou.  Lord?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest. 
But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  1  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of 
these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the 
which  I  will  appear  unto  thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,' 
^nd  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  w^hich  are  sanctified 
by  faith  that  is  in  me."  * 

5.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  persons  who  accompanied 
Saul  were  made  the  partakers  of  that  forgiving  and  redeeming 
mercy  which  was  so  freely  and  richly  extended  to  him.  After 
they  had  risen  from  the  ground,  on  which  they  had  lain  pro- 
strate, they  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man. 
"And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth;  and  when  his  eyes  were 
opened,  he  saw  no  man ;  but  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  into  Damascus.  And  he  was  three  days  without 
sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink."  This  was  the  natural 
expression  of  his  contrition,  convinced  and  humbled  as  he  was, 
*  Acts  xxvi.  13—19. 
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in  the  review  of  his  guilt  as  a  persecutor  and  blasphemer ;  and 
from  this  deep  and  genuine  repentance,  arose  to  heaven  earnest, 
unfeigned,  and  believing  supplications  to  Jesus.  "Behold," 
said  the  Lord  to  Ananias,  "  he  prayeth."  In  the  outward  form 
of  his  duty,  he  had  often,  as  a  Pharisee,  engaged  before ;  but 
with  new  and  just  apprehensions  of  God  and  himself,  he  was 
abased  now  in  his  presence,  felt  the  enormity  of  his  iniquity 
as  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  that  he  was  poor,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked  ;  and,  utterly  renouncing  his  own  right- 
eousness, he  cried  for  mercy  to  that  Saviour  who  had  arrested 
his  course,  by  appearing  to  him  in  the  way.  His  blindness, 
during  three  days,  which,  perhaps,  was  occasioned  by  the  splen- 
dour of  that  light  which  had  shone  round  about  him,  might  be 
intended  to  represent  to  him  the  blindness  of  his  mind  while 
ignorant  of  God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  till  he  was 
turned  from  darkness  unto  marvellous  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

6.  Ananias,  having  heard  of  the  character  and  determination 
of  Saul,  was  afraid  to  go,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
and  inquire  for  him.  "  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this 
man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all 
that  call  on  thy  name.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  thy 
way;  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before 
the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel;  for  I  will 
show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake. 
And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into  the  house;  and 
putting  his  hands  on  him,  said,  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even 
Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath 
sent  me  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
it  had  been  scales  ;  and  he  received  sight  forthwith,  and  arose, 
and  was  baptized.  And  when  he  had  received  meat  he  was 
strengthened.  And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues, that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."*  Thus  was  Saul,  the  bold 
and  determined  persecutor,  miraculously  arrested  in  the  height 
of  his  violence  against  the  disciples  of  Christ,  made  the  par- 
taker of  free  and  sovereign  grace,  and  called  to  be  an  apostle 
of  the  faith  which  he  was  so  zealous  to  destroy. 

7.  The  conversion  of  Saul  was  manifestly  designed  to  corro- 
borate the  evidence  that  attests  the  truth  and  divine  authority 

*  Acts  xi.  "13— IS. 
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of  Cliristianity.  This  view  of  the  subject  would  furnish  ample 
scope  for  much  enlargement;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
by  noticing  the  more  prominent  objects  which  present  them- 
selves as  we  hasten  over  this  extended  field  of  observation. 

8.  It  is  obvious  that  the  conversion  of  a  person  of  Saul's 
previous  habits  and  connexions,  possessing  his  learning  and 
talents,  and  sound  and  penetrating  judgment,  was  an  accumu- 
lation to  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  founded 
upon  it.  If  the  reason  which  he  himself  assigns  be  considered 
as  the  true  one — and  no  other  can  be  given — for  his  renouncing 
all  the  prospects  that  were  opening  up  to  him  of  wealth,  and 
fame,  and  honour,  and  going  over  to  the  party  which  he  him- 
self had  persecuted  and  attempted  to  destroy,  at  the  very  hour 
when  he  was  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
them,  and  persevering  amid  manifold  trials  and  suiferings  to 
proclaim  the  resurrection  and  supremacy  of  our  Lord;  then  it 
undoubtedly  follows,  that  the  glorious  Gospel,  of  which  he  was 
the  accredited  apostle,  is  the  very  truth  of  the  living  God. 

9.  Is  it  alleged  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  that  he  said 
what  he  knew  to  be  false,  with  a  view  to  deceive  ?  Such  a 
surmise  could  only  be  warranted  when  it  could  be  proved  that 
he  had  motives  of  an  earthly  and  temporal  nature  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  such  an  imposture.  But  what  w^ere 
the  worldly  inducements  held  out  to  the  apostle  Paul?  He 
whom  he  owned  as  his  Master  and  Lord,  and  whose  ambassador 
he  w^as,  had  been  crucified  by  the  command  of  Pontius  Pilate 
and  the  Jewish  rulers;  and  his  Apostles,  though  proving  that 
their  Lord  was  risen  by  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he 
had  invested  them,  were  exposed  to  the  severest  persecution. 
In  the  severities  exercised  against  them,  and  all  who  believed 
the  doctrines  which  they  preached,  Saul  had  taken  an  active 
part ;  and  it  was  at  the  very  hour  when  he  contemplated  with 
satisfaction  the  consternation  he  should  spread  among  all  who 
were  of  this  way  in  Damascus,  that  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Jesus.  In  making  this  change,  did  he  not  forsake  the  path  of 
worldly  honour  and  fame,  and  the  friendship  of  those  who  had 
wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power  at  their  disposal?  Did  he  not 
form  an  alliance  with  the  poor  and  the  persecuted,  and  bring 
on  himself  poverty  and  reproach,  and  constant  exposure  to 
bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  death?  "Were  not  these  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
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apostleship,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life?  "Unto  this  present 
hour,"  said  he  to  the  Corinthians,  "  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  are  naked  and  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place, 
and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands."  "  Neither  did  we 
eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,"  said  he  to  the  Thessalonians, 
"  but  wrought  with,  labour  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you."  "  I  have  coveted  no 
man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel,"  said  he  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  church  of  Ephesus;  "yea,  you  yourselves  know,  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  with  me." 

10.  How  little  he  was  influenced  by  the  love  of  power  and 
superiority  in  the  change  which  he  made,  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  history,  and  from  the  spirit  that 
breathes  throughout  his  writings.  How  remote  is  this  passion 
from  the  language  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  and 
of  his  labour,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  not  worthy  of 
being  called  an  apostle,  as  being  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
as  being  the  chief  of  sinners.  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man?  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered  ;  but  God 
gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything, 
neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 
For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  In  place  of  being 
elated  by  the  advantages  he  derived  from  his  education  and 
learning,  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  counted 
these,  and  all  other  attainments,  but  as  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  and  looked  for 
success  in  his  ministry  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  which  accompanied  it. 
He  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  that  the 
faith  of  those  who  believed  should  not  stand  in  the  w  isdom,  of 
man,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

11.  In  becoming  the  disciple  of  Christ,  Saul  could  not  hope 
to  gain  any  earthly  advantage;  whereas,  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished all  that  man  is  accustomed  to  value  and  to  hold  dear : — 
the  fortune  which  his  education  and  acquirements  had  ensured 
to  him;  the  growing  reputation  which  his  learning  and  talents 
created  for  him ;  the  powerful  and  literary  friends  that  were 
endeared  to  him  by  numerous  ties;  and  what  was  at  one  time, 
in  his  esteem,  more  precious  than  all — the  righteousness  of  the 
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law,  according  to  which  he  was  blameless.  "  But  what  things 
were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubt- 
less, and  1  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord ;  for  whom  I  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may 
win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  right- 
eousness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the 
faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith."* 
In  making  this  sacrifice,  what  were  the  sufferings  to  which  he 
exposed  himself — suft'erings  which,  at  his  conversion,  he  was 
foretold  should  be  great,  for  Christ's  sake?  What  patience, 
and  resignation,  and  fortitude,  were  requisite  to  endure  those 
dangers,  and  privations,  and  sufferings,  which  he  himself  has 
recorded?  Amidst  labours  and  cares  which  were  incessant,  he 
often  wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  the  most  ordinary 
sustenance  and  raiment;  and  to  avoid,  even  in  appearance, 
every  ground  for  the  imputation  that  he  sought  only  his  tem- 
poral advancement,  he  sometimes  wrought  with  his  own  hands 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  assistants  in  the  ministry. 
When  constrained,  in  self-vindication,  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  his  doings  and  trials,  he  says,  "  I  am  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant, in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in 
deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned, 
thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in 
the  deep;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  my  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Beside  those  things 
that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care 
of  all  the  churches."!  Who,  possessed  of  reason  and  under- 
standing, would  have  made  so  mighty  a  sacrifice  of  all  earthly 
good,  and  subjected  himself,  and  all  who  were  associated  with 
him,  to  such  privations  and  sufferings,  from  any  other  motive 
than  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  truth,  divine  authority, 
and  infinite  importance  of  the  gospel  to  the  present  and  future 
well-being  of  man? 

12.  But  oven  supposing  this  sacrifice  to  have  been  made, 
and  these  sufferings  endured,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  an 
*  riiilipp.  iii.  8—13.  t  3  Cor.  .vi.  33—38. 
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imposture,  how  could  he  have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise— he 
who  had  been  the  persecutor  of  those  with  whom,  on  this  sup- 
position, he  ^vas  in  concert,  and  wdio,  after  his  conversion,  in 
place  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  learn  from  the  Apostles  their 
doctrine,  retired  for  three  years  into  Arabia]  The  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  the  means  which  he  adopted, 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  rendered  success  in 
his  enterprise,  had  it  been  of  human  origin,  impossible.  He 
had  to  contend  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Jewish  authority, 
far  as  it  could  reach,  through  the  synagogues  scattered  over 
the  Roman  empire.  He  had  to  combat  with  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  magistrates  engaged  in  support  of  that  idolatrous 
worship,  which  was  interwoven  with  civil  government,  over 
the  whole  heathen  world.  He  had  in  direct  opposition  to  him 
the  influence,  the  credit,  and  craft  of  the  priesthood;  inter- 
ested themselves,  and  their  numerous  dependants,  in  support- 
ing a  system  from  which  they  derived  their  gain  and  power; 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  could  employ  not  only 
their  own  devices,  but  the  power  of  the  magistrate  and  the  zeal 
of  the  people.  He  had  to  move,  wherever  he  went,  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion ;  more  especially  when  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  prejudices  against  himself,  as  a 
Jew,  were  violent,  and  whose  antipathy  was  extreme  to  the 
doctrines  he  promulgated — doctrines  which  were  at  variance 
with  all  their  religious  tenets,  and  which  reproved  and  con- 
demned them  for  having  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  served  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator.  And  in  an  age  more  refined 
than  any  that  preceded  it,  when  learned  men  and  philoso- 
phical sects  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  when  men  in  all 
ranks  and  offices,  who  pretended  to  superiority  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  whether  in  the  magistracy,  the  army,  or  on  the 
throne,  ranked  themselves  under  the  banners  of  one  or  other 
of  them,  the  apostle  Paul,  in  publishing  the  gospel,  attacked 
their  pride,  and  had  arrayed  against  him  all  the  hostility 
which  they  could  command.  With  the  tenets  of  sceptics  and 
atheists — as  were  the  greater  number  of  them — or  even  with 
the  notions  of  the  Platonists  and  Stoics,  who  deemed  it  a  thing 
incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead,  how  could  the 
doctrines  which  Paul  preached  be  mingled?  They  were  fun- 
damentally at  variance,  and  diametrically  opposite ;  and  the 
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prevalence  of  Christianity,  as  it  subverted  the  favourite  systems 
of  philosophers,  not  less  than  the  idolatrous  system  of  the 
priesthood,  rendered  Paul  the  object  of  the  bitterest  resent- 
ment— that  of  mortified  pride. 

1 3.  What  were  the  means  by  which  he  successfully  encoun- 
tered these  obstacles  and  enemies?  Was  it  by  the  charms  of 
eloquence  that  he  withstood  and  overcame  the  authority  of 
philosophers,  the  power  of  princes,  and  the  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices of  the  people?  Eloquence  of  a  high  order  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed  ;  but  to  this  he  ascribed  none  of  his 
success,  because  his  ministry  was  so  framed,  that  his  speech  and 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.*  Yet, 
without  any  human  power  to  aid  him,  and  with  all  the  power 
in  the  world  against  him,  in  the  most  refined  age,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  keenest  scrutiny,  and  to  certain  exposure  had  his 
pretensions  been  those  of  an  impostor,  the  word  which  he 
preached  mightily  prevailed,  disciples  were  made  over  the 
whole  w^orld,  from  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  down  to  the  ham- 
lets of  the  barbarians.  We  can  account  for  this  only  by  re- 
ceiving as  true  the  cause  which  he  himself  assigns — the  divine 
origin  of  the  gospel,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  accom- 
panying it.  "I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  by  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from 
my  mother's  w^omb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his 
Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  im- 
mediately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood." t  The  truth 
of  this  statement  was  not  only  confirmed  by  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  the  gospel,  but  by  the  numerous  miracles  which 
Paul  and  his  fellow-apostles  wrought  in  attestation  of  its  truth 
and  divine  authority — miracles  of  such  a  nature,  and  performed 
in  such  circumstances,  as  to  place  their  reality  beyond  a  sus- 
picion. "  Christ,"  says  he,  "hath  wrought  by  me,  to  make  the 
Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed,  through  mighty  signs 
and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  that,  from 
Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  lUyricum,  I  have  fully 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ."  | 

1-i.  As  the  conversion  and  apostleship  of  Paul  could  not  be 
the  result  of  imposture,  neither  could  it  be  the  effect  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  indeed  the  qualities  of  an  ardent  as  well  as 
*  1  Cor.  ii.  1—4.  t  Gal.  i.  G— IS.  +  Rom.  xv.  IS,  ID. 
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a  powerful  mind,  but  his  writings  and  history  prove  him  to 
have  been  possessed  of  mental  endowments  very  remote  from 
those  which  characterise  enthusiasts.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  fixing  our  view  on  the  events 
of  his  life,  we  may  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  instance 
in  which  he  was  surpassed  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment; 
in  his  prudential  regard  to  his  own  safety,  when  that  was  com- 
patible with  a  good  conscience;  and  in  his  unceasing  endea- 
vours to  advance  the  peace  and  charity  of  mankind,  A  heated 
imagination,  operating  on  a  weak  mind,  might  have  increased 
the  violence  of  a  persecutor,  by  leading  him  to  suppose  that 
he  was  doing  God  service  by  destroying  his  fellow-creatures; 
but  it  could  have  no  tendency,  even  in  the  case  of  a  weak 
mind,  and  still  less,  if  possible,  in  regard  to  Paul,  to  change 
the  persecutor  into  a  friend,  a  disciple,  an  apostle.  Besides, 
there  were  several  persons  journeying  with  Saul,  to  witness  the 
circumstances  which  attended  his  conversion,  who  knew  and 
who  would  tell  whether  these  circumstances  were  such  as  he 
declared  them  to  be;  whether  at  noon-day  a  light  more  re- 
splendent than  the  sun  shone  about;  whether  they  heard  a 
voice  addressing  their  leader;  and  whether,  overawed  by  fear 
and  reverence,  they  all  fell  to  the  ground.  If  we  suppose 
that  they  all  might  be  deceived,  we  must  suppose  much  more — 
that  it  was  by  enthusiasm  that  Paul  spoke  in  the  different 
tongues  of  the  numerous  tribes  and  nations  among  whom  he 
preached  the  gospel;  that  it  was  by  the  power  of  enthusiasm 
that,  in  the  presence  of  a  Roman  deputy,  he  inflicted  the 
punishment  of  blindness  on  Elymas  the  sorcerer;  and  that  it 
was  by  the  power  of  enthusiasm  that  he  arrested  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  made  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf 
to  hear,  the  dead  to  live.  No;  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
of  Paul  afford  evidence  which  can  never  be  gainsaid,  of  the 
reality  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  of  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  Christianity. 

15.  Having  said  so  much  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  another  design  in  the  conversion  of  Saul — the 
selection  of  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gos- 
pel among  all  nations.  Miraculous  qualifications  he  doubtless 
possessed,  in  common  with  the  other  apostles,  but  as  God  does 
not  work  miracles  when  he  can  accomplish  his  purposes  by 
ordinary  means,  he  fixed  upon  one  whose  natural  and  acquired 
endowments  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  that  great  work  to  which. 
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lie  was  sanctified  and  separated.  "  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
me,"  said  the  Saviour  concerning  him,  ^'-  to  bear  my  name  be- 
fore the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel."  His 
early  acquaintance  with  Grecian  as  well  as  Jewish  learning; 
the  habits  which  he  had  formed  in  the  society  in  which  he 
moved;  his  industry,  patience,  fortitude,  and  persevering 
ardour,  fitted  him,  by  that  grace  which  renovated  and  rightly 
directed  all  his  faculties,  for  being  the  apostle  and  ambassador 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  This  will  more  fully  appear  by  con- 
sidering some  of  those  principles  by  which  he  was  character- 
ised in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  of  these  is  his  unwearied  zeal,  united  Mitli 
prudence.  During  a  short  period,  after  his  conversion,  he  re- 
mained in  comparative  retirement,  probably  that  he  might 
acquire,  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  prov- 
ing from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  How  rapid 
and  extensive  afterwards  were  his  movements  during  the  space 
of  about  thirty  years !  hastening  with  the  news  of  salvation, 
with  an  ardour  peculiarly  his  own,  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum, 
and  from  Rome  and  Athens  to  the  islands  of  the  sea.  To  his 
own  countrymen  he  first  announced  the  gospel,  and  then  he 
turned  with  his  messao^e  to  the  Gentiles.  Believinj^  that  He 
who  had  invested  him  with  the  authority  of  an  ambassador  had 
the  heathen  given  to  him  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession,  he  flew,  as  it  were,  on  the 
wings  of  heavenly  zeal  and  love,  diffusing  light,  and  peace,  and 
joy  around  him,  and  extending  the  conquests  of  the  Redeemer 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  habitable  Asia  and  Europe.  Moun- 
tains piled  on  mountains,  and  clothed  with  eternal  snows,  could 
not  stay  his  course;  nor  was  it  arrested  by  difficulties  of  still 
greater  magnitude — the  bonds  and  afflictions  that  everywhere 
awaited  him,  the  perils  of  waters,  the  perils  of  robbers,  the 
perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  the  perils  by  the  heathen,  the 
perils  in  the  city,  the  perils  in  the  wilderness,  the  perils  in  the 
sea,  the  perils  among  false  brethren.  Yet,  while  he  was  borne 
along  over  all  obstacles  and  enemies  in  his  unwearied  zeal,  he 
acted  in  all  circumstances  with  the  prudence  requisite  to  attain 
the  great  and  glorious  object  of  his  ministry.  "  Though  I  be 
free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto  all, 
that  I  might  gain  the  more.     Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a 

KK 
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Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under 
the  law;  to  them  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law,  that 
I  might  gain  them  that  are  without  law.  To  the  weak  became 
I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak :  I  am  made  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some:  and  this  I 
do  for  the  gospel's  sake."'''" 

IG.  Another  principle  which  characterised  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  apostolic  office  was,  his  undeviating  and  zealous 
adherence  in  all  circumstances  to  the  same  object.  AVhether  in 
labours  or  in  sufferings,  whether  in  prison  or  at  large,  whether 
discoursing  to  the  Jews  or  reasoning  with  the  Gentiles,  his  aim 
was  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  win  souls  to  the 
Redeemer.  So  constantly  was  this  object  present  to  his  mind, 
that,  during  the  two  years  of  his  first  imprisonment  in  Rome, 
he  employed  himself,  with  his  wonted  ardour  and  diligence,  in 
expounding  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  testifyiug  the  kingdom 
of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening;  and 
also  in  teaching  to  the  Gentiles  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence.  In  addition  to  these 
labours,  he  wrote,  during  this  period,  his  epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon ; — 
epistles  in  which  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  from  which  we  learn  the  peace  and  heavenliness  of  his  own 
mind.  "While  he,  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  was  in  bonds,  it 
was  his  consolation  that  the  word  of  God  was  not  bound — that 
he  could  thus  send  it  forth  to  the  churches  he  had  planted,  to  be 
by  them  multiplied  and  circulated  over  the  world,  and  till  the 
end  of  time.  When  freed  from  his  bonds,  he  hastened  to  pursue, 
with  unabated  ardour,  his  former  course  ;  the  same  great  object 
occupies  his  thoughts,  and  engages  his  efforts  and  his  energies; 
and  reckoning  life  valuable  only  as  it  was  made  subservient  to 
this,  all  his  actions  proclaimed,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ." 
When,  a  second  time,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Rome  under  Nero, 
when  unexampled  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  all  who  called  on 
the  name  of  Jesus,  when  the  dangers  which  thickened  around 
the  apostle  were  so  great  as  even  to  deter  his  friends  from  ap- 
proaching him — his  heart,  his  time,  his  prayers,  were  conse- 
crated to  the  same  object;  for  its  furtherance,  he  wrote  to 
Timothy  the  last  of  his  epistles,  in  which  this  greatest  of  mere 
*  1  Cor.  ix.  19—23. 
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human  benefactors  to  our  world — this  conqueror,Vho  had  car- 
ried, by  the  power  of  his  risen  and  glorified  Lord,  the  banner 
of  the  cross  triumphant  over  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness— anticipating  his  martyrdom,  addressed  the  beloved  evan- 
gelist in  language  befitting  the  Christian  hero  and  the  ambas- 
sador of  Christ:— "I  charge  fhee  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  his  kingdom;  preach  the  word;  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  doctrine.  Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure 
afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry.  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand ;  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Jud^e,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  that  love  his  appearing." 

17.  A  third  feature  which  characterised  the  apostle  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  was,  the  greatest  fidelity 
united  with  gentleness  and  candour.  His  fidelity  was  shown 
in  the  M'hole  tenor  of  his  conduct.  While  his  disinterest- 
edness M'as  unbounded,  while  he  acted  with  judgment  and 
discretion  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  never  compromised 
truth  to  either.  When  a  fellow^- apostle,  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  was  induced  to  dissemble,  he  was 
reproved  and  restored  by  Paul.  When  his  Gentile  converts 
were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is 
in  Christ,  how  deep  was  his  concern,  and  unwearied  his  efforts, 
to  recover  them  from  the  snare!  In  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  presented  to  our  view — whether  pleading  before 
kings,  or  reasoning  with  philosophers,  or  in  communicating 
the  gospel  to  the  illiterate — he  shows  the  same  sense  of  the  work 
of  the  soul,  and  the  same  faithfulness  to  his  Lord.  And  yet 
this  undeviating  fidelity,  because  it  proceeded  not  from  harsh- 
ness but  from  principle,  was  united  with  extreme  gentleness 
and  charity.  The  kind  of  arguments  by  which  he  exhorted 
others  to  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  show  that  they  had  their 
abiding  abode  in  his  own  heart.  ''  If  there  be  any  consolation 
in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  ol  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit, 
if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like 
minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one 
mind."  "  Put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels 
K  k2 
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of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suf- 
fering ;  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if 
any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any ;  even  as  Christ  forgave 
you,  so  also  do  ye.  And  above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity, 
■which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

IS.  Finally,  the  apostle  uiTiformly  showed,  in  relation  to 
the  great  objects  of  his  ministry,  the  liveliest  sensibility 
united  with  firmness.  In  so  glorious  an  aspect  did  the 
religion  he  embraced  appear  to  his  view,  that  it  still  more 
powerfully  awakened  and  enlarged  his  energies  ;  that  it  inspired 
him  with  an  elevation  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  in  fulfilling 
the  ministry  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  which  the  world 
regarded  as  madness;  and  that  it  made  him  consider  his  frame 
of  mind,  even  when  Avarmed  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
love  that  passeth  knowledge,  as  too  cold  for  preaching  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  So  vast  and  overpowering  were 
his  views  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  so  deep  his  impression 
of  his  great  and  accumulating  obligations,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  single  object  that  filled  all  his  soul,  he  became  insen- 
sible to  the  stripes,  and  the  bonds,  and  imprisonments,  which 
he  suifered ;  he  stood  unmoved  amid  all  the  infirmities,  and 
persecutions,  and  distresses,  that  assailed  him ;  he  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  pleasures  of  literature,  and  wealth,  and  fame, 
on  account  of  that  one  pre-eminent  attainment  that  was  so 
dear  to  him;  he  presented  all  the  firmness,  without  any  of  the 
self-sufficiency  of  Stoicism,  to  the  poAver  of  Rome  wielded  for  his 
destruction  ;  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  neither  counted 
he  his  OAvn  life  dear  unto  himself,  that  he  might  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  his  high  vocation ;  but  so  deep  was  the  hold 
Avhich  Christianity  had  taken  of  his  affections,  that  he  whom 
no  afflictions  could  change  from  his  resolution,  whose  reasonings 
made  Felix  tremble,  whose  eloquence  made  Agrippa  waver, 
and  Avhom  even  the  cruelties  of  Nero  could  not  disturb,  is  all 
sensibility,  and  weeps  with  the  helplessness  of  childhood  when 
he  conceives  the  honour  of  his  Lord  to  be  tarnished.  "  For 
many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you 
even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   SUCCESS    OF   THE   GOSPEL  A    PROOF   OF    ITS    DIVINE   ORIGIN. 

1.  The  success  and  ultimate  triumpli  of  Christianity  over 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  by  means  of  instruments  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  effects  produced,  have  justly  been  considered 
as  decisive  proofs  of  its  truth  and  divine  authority. 

2.  The  early  and  rapid  promulgation  of  the  gospel  is  a  fact 
undeniable,  and  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  incorporated 
with  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  its  reality  is  so  fully  estab- 
lished, that  it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  was  first  proclaimed 
at  Jerusalem,  where,  as  soon  as  the  apostles  announced  it, 
after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  three  thousand  persons 
embraced  it ;  and  to  these  were  quickly  added  multitudes  of 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  spread  from  Jerusalem 
throughout  Judea  and  the  surrounding  regions ;  was  speedily 
carried  to  the  heathen  world,  and  was  preached  with  equal 
success ;  was  received  by  numbers  at  Antioch,  at  Derbe,  at 
Iconium,  at  Philippi,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Ephesus  ;  and  was 
set  forth,  not  without  effect,  in  the  audience  of  philosophers 
and  senators  at  Athens,  the  instructress  of  the  world.  It  was 
here  that  one  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers  presented 
himself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  and  declared  that  the  "  times 
of  former  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  commands  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent;  because  he  has  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance 
unto  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

3.  The  gospel  soon  advanced,  in  its  triumphant  progress, 
to  imperial  Rome,  where  it  was  received  by  many  thousands. 
From  the  capital,  it  was  rapidly  disseminated  throughout  the 
provinces,  spread  from  city  to  city,  and  from  hamlet  to  hamlet, 
and  established  itself  (in  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ)  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia;  in  Spain,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Britain.  It  continued  to  extend 
its  dominion ;  to  bring  under  its  influence  the  civilized  and 
the  barbarous,  the  bond  and  the  free;  and  to  own  its  triumphs 
in  remote  regions  into  which  the  Roman  armies  had  never 
penetrated.  It  brought  under  its  control  men  of  all  ranks 
and  characters ;  philosophers,  senators,  and  legislators ;  persons 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions,  habits  and  circumstances;  and 
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even  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars.  It 
had  its  disciples  in  the  camp  and  in  the  senate;  and  so  great 
■vvas  the  multitude  of  its  converts,  that  the  heathen  temples 
began  to  be  generally  deserted.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  use  the  words  of  Tertul- 
lian,  "was  everywhere  extended,  everywhere  received;  he  reigns 
everywhere,  is  adored  in  all  places.  Parthians,  Medes,  Elam- 
ites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia, 
Capadocia,  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  and  Asia,  and  Pam- 
phylia;  they  that  dwell  in  Egypt,  and  they  who  live  in  Africa 
beyond  Cyrene;  Romans  and  strangers;  Jews,  and  other 
nations  in  Jerusalem;  the  various  sorts  of  people  in  Getulea; 
the  many  countries  of  the  Moors ;  all  the  borders  of  Spain ; 
the  different  nations  of  Gaul ;  and  those  parts  of  Britain 
which  the  Romans  could  not  reach,  even  they  are  subject  to 
Christ ;  the  Germans  and  Scythians,  and  many  other  obscure 
nations,  with  many  provinces  and  islands  scarcely  known  to 
us ;  in  all  these  the  name  of  Christ,  lately  as  he  came,  reigns. 
Thus  did  the  word  of  the  Lord  grow  mightily  and  prevail,  till 
at  length  the  Emperor  Ccnstantine  avowed  hinself  a  Christian, 
and  established  Christianity  throughout  the  empire.  Thus,  to 
use  the  well-known  words  of  one  of  its  enemies,  "  a  pure  and 
humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of 
men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  neAv  vigour 
from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner 
of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol."* 

4.  Upon  this  astonishing  success  of  Christianity  is  founded 
an  argument  for  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  our  religion— 
an  argument  which  was  suggested  by  the  address  of  Gamaliel 
to  the  sanhedrim ;  "  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought':  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  lest 
haply  ye  he  found  even  to  fight  against  God."f  Before  we 
can  estimate  the  force  of  this  aro^ument  in  rej^ard  to  Chris- 
tianity,  we  must  advert  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
successful  in  rapidly  extending  itself  over  the  world;  since,  it 
is  manifest,  we  are  not  warranted  to  consider  the  mere  preva- 
lence of  a  doctrine  as  an  infallible  proof  of  its  divine  authority. 
But  the  Christian  religion  was  promulgated  in  despite  of  the 
most  powerful  opposition,  and  by  an  instrumentality  which 
was  totally  inadequate  to  the  eff'ects  produced. 

*  Gibbon.  \  Acts  v.  38,  39. 
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5.  (I.)  The  idea  of  a  universal  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other,  was  new  to  the  world.  The  command  of  Christ 
to  his  apostles  was  novel  even  to  them :  "  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  charge  was  offensive  to 
the  Jews,  who  gloried  in  their  hereditary  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions; and  it  was  not  less  novel  or  offensive  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  ignorant  of  God  as  the  common  parent  of  mankind, 
and  the  common  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  notion 
of  a  religion  thus  adapted  to,  and  designed  for  the  whole 
family  of  man,  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  dream  of  enthusiasm,  a  visionary  scheme, 
impracticable  and  impossible.  "  A  man  must  be  very  weak," 
says  Celsus,  the  early  adversary  of  Christianity,  "  to  imagine 
that  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Lybia,  can 
ever  unite  under  the  same  system  of  religion."  The  universal 
adaptations  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  efforts  of  its 
disciples  to  propagate  it  among  all  nations,  soon  proved  that 
the  tolerance  of  the  Romans  proceeded  not  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  civil  or  religious,  but  from  the 
principle  that  all  men  should  be  allowed  to  worship  their  local 
deities,  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  and  of  their  respective  nations. 
This  species  of  toleration  was  exclusively  adapted  to  the 
systems  of  polytheism  that  then  obtained  in  the  world;  and 
it  terminated,  in  regard  to  the  followers  of  Jesus,  when  Chris- 
tianity proclaimed  the  one  living  and  true  God  as  the  only 
object  of  religious  w^orship  and  adoration.  The  new  religion 
claimed  not  only  universal,  but  exclusive  regard.  It  not 
only  commanded  all  men  to  worship  the  living  and  true  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Mediator,  but  it  denounced,  as 
vanities  and  lies,  the  imaginary  deities  of  the  heathen.  Its 
disciples  not  only  refused  to  worship  any  of  these  gods  them- 
selves, but  they  felt  bound,  by  the  commission  which  they  had 
received,  to  persuade  others  to  follow  their  example.  And 
when  we  consider  their  success,  even  in  the  commencement  of 
their  enterprise,  in  inducing  multitudes  in  every  place  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  renounce  the  religions 
authorized  by  the  state — need  we  wonder  that  they  roused 
the  opposition  of  the  Roman  government — the  inveterate 
hostility  of  philosophers  of  every  sect;  and  that  the  priests 
of  all  nations,  the  diviners,  augurs,  and  managers  of  oracles;  the 
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artificers,  whose  craft  was  in  danger;  the  statuaries,  shrine- 
mongers,  sacrifice-sellers,  and  incense-merchants,  and  all  others 
who  received  gain  from  the  popular  superstition ;  were  not  only 
active  persecutors  themselves,  but  zealous  instigators  of  all 
over  whom  they  had  any  influence  to  persecute'? 

G.  (II.)  Some  of  the  fundamental  facts  essentially  connected 
with  the  gospel  were  highly  unfavourable  to  its  general  recep- 
tion. In  place  of  having  a  fitness  to  engage  the  regard  of 
mankind,  they  had  a  natural  tendency  to  alienate  their  affec- 
tions, and  to  produce  aversion.  Hence  the  Apostle  Paul  tells 
us,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  promulgating  the  gospel, 
that  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  unto  the  "Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  It  was  to 
have  been  expected,  that  Christ  crucified,  in  whatever 
view  considered,  whether  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and 
the  foundation  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  or  as  a  practical 
indication  of  the  treatment  which  his  disciples  might  look 
for  from  the  world,  would  have  been  repulsive  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  have  led  both  to  an  indignant  rejection  of 
Christianity. 

7.  How  could  the  Jews  have  welcomed  the  doctrine,  that 
an  individual  of  their  own  nation,  whom  their  rulers  had 
condemned  and  crucified,  Avas  nevertheless  the  great  Prophet 
who  had  been  promised,  the  true  God  in  the  form  of  man; 
that  his  death  was  designed  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  through 
which  alone  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  with  God  might  be 
obtained?  This  was  at  variance  with  the  expectations  which 
they  had  long  and  fondly  cherished  of  a  Messiah,  whose  advent 
and  reign  were  to  be  accompanied  with  grandeur  and  glory, 
and  who  should  elevate  them  to  high  distinction  in  that  uni- 
versal empire  which  he  should  establish.  These  expectations 
did  not  suffer  them  to  regard  Jesus  with  the  coldness  of 
indifference,  even  during  his  life;  his  poverty,  and  destitution 
of  worldly  pomp  and  greatness,  united  to  his  claim  to  the 
character  of  Messiah,  awakened  a  feeling  of  rancorous  hatred, 
which  rested  not  till  they  had  inflicted  upon  him  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  in  a  form  the  most  painful  and  dishonourable. 
Still  more  likely  were  they  to  continue  their  hatred,  after  they 
had  procured  his  crucifixion,  and  had  implored  that  his  blood 
might  be  upon  them  and  their  children.  To  admit,  then, 
that  he  was  the  only  Redeemer  of  mankind,  was  to  relinquish 
the  ideas  of  worldly  grandeur  and  majesty  with  which  they 
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had  been  fascinated;  and,  what  was  not  less  difficult,  it  was  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  incurred  the  greatest  guilt  in 
having  rejected  him.  In  place  of  the  Messiah  which  they 
had  expected,  and  whom  they  in  imagination  contemplated  as 
crowned  with  glory  and  success,  they  were  presented,  in  Jesus 
of  Xazareth,  with  a  man  who  had  been  burdened  with  sorrows, 
who  in  their  eyes  had  no  form  nor  comeliness,  who  had  been 
persecuted,  derided,  and  put  to  death  with  malefactors.  What 
proposal,  therefore,  could  have  been  more  repulsive  to  them, 
than  salvation  through  the  merits  of  one  whose  life  was 
calamitous,  and  whose  death  was  ignominious?  With  their 
views,  his  cross  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  stumbling-block. 

8.  There  were  other  things  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  his  death,  deeply  offensive  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  Hav- 
ing been  separated  by  their  Creator  from  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  having  been  distinguished  from  them  by  their  free- 
dom from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  they  reflected  with  exulta- 
tion on  the  peculiar  privileges  which,  as  a  people,  they  had  so 
long  enjoyed,  and  reckoned  on  the  continuance  of  the  favour 
and  protection  of  God,  as  their  unalienable  inheritance.  The 
dispensation  of  religion  under  which  they  lived,  having  been 
appointed  by  God,  and  maintained  by  his  special  providence, 
they  gloried  in,  as  conferring  on  themselves  high  distinctions, 
and  as  an  institution  which  was  to  be  perpetuated  throughout 
all  ages. 

9.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  these  favourite  sentiments,  Jesus 
announced,  in  the  course  of  his  own  ministry,  as  he  taught  his 
apostles  afterwards  more  fully  to  declare,  that  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation was  to  be  abrogated ;  and  that  having  prepared  the 
world,  as  it  was  intended  by  divine  wisdom,  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  religion,  its  typical 
and  splendid  ritual  should  be  abolished.  "I  say  unto  you, 
that  many  shall  come  from  the  east,  and  w^est,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness.  I  say  unto  you,  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof."  To  the  Jews,  who  firmly  entertained  the  opinion  that 
they  exclusively  enjoyed  the  special  regard  and  protection  of 
God,  these  sentiments  were  humbling  to  their  pride,  and  cal- 
culated to  awaken  their  inveterate  hostility.  It  was  not  with- 
out difiiculty  that  even  the  apostles  were  at  length  brought  to 
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acquiesce  in  them,  or  to  avow  their  belief  in  the  principle, 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
him.  When  they  acted  on  this  principle,  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Ave  are  told  that  the  Jews  were  filled 
with  envy,  and  spake  against  those  things  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming.  On  another  occasion, 
when  tliis  apostle  only  alluded  to  the  commission  which  he  had 
received  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  the  allusion  roused  his  Hebrew 
auditors  almost  to  madness ;  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this 
word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said.  Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live :  and  they  cried  out,  and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw 
dust  into  the  air.* 

10.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  doctrines  more  repug- 
nant to  the  pride,  the  opinions,  and  the  prepossessions  of  the 
Jews,  than  those  which  the  apostles  announced  to  them  as  the 
wisdom  of  God.  They  declared  to  them  that  there  was  sal- 
vation in  no  other  than  in  Him  whom  their  rulers  had  cruci- 
fied, and  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  they  must  be  saved.  In  place  of  the  temporal 
sovereign  whom  they  had  expected,  they  were  commanded  to 
receive  a  Redeemer  from  sin  and  everlasting  misery,  who  had 
by  his  death  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  who,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In 
place  of  being  assured  of  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  ex- 
clusive favour  of  God  to  their  nation,  which  they  regarded  as 
their  unalienable  honour  and  their  highest  distinction ;  they 
were  told  that  their  high  pretensions  were  groundless,  and 
that  henceforth  the  Gentiles,  indiscriminately,  were  to  be  made 
partakers  with  them  of  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  place  of  being  taught  to  continue  in  the  belief  in  which 
they  had  been  educated — that  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
Mosaic  ritual  was  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
favour — they  were  expressly  informed  that  the  death  of  Christ 
alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  works  of  the  law,  was  to 
form  the  ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance ;  that  the  Mosaic 
economy  was  abrogated  ;  and  that  the  temple  in  which  they  and 
their  fiithers  had  worshipped  would  soon  be  totally  destroyed. 
If  Christianity  prevailed  among  this  people;  if  it  gained  many 
myriads  of  converts  among  them  soon  after  its  first  announce- 
*  Acts  xxii.  22. 
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ment,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  owing  to  its  falling  in  with 
their  national  opinions  and  prejudices,  but  to  other  causes, 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  the  strength  of  its  evidence,  and 
the  supernatural  power  which  attended  it. 

1 1.  Nor  were  the  prepossessions  of  the  Gentiles,  though  rest- 
ing upon  different  grounds,  less  powerfully  opposed  to  the 
gospel.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  to  which  I  shall  not  here 
advert,  paganism  enlisted  the  selfish  and  the  sensual  passions 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  its  support;  and  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  preserve  its  ascendency  over  the  human  mind. 
In  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  even  in  Greece 
itself — the  residence  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  the  only 
country  in  which  literature  was  diffused  among  all  ranks — 
the  religious  creed  was  in  the  highest  degree  revered;  the 
slightest  reflection  against  it  cancelled  every  merit,  and  ex- 
cited universal  detestation  and  abhorrence.  Even  those  of  the 
higher  orders  who  believed  not  in  the  popular  superstitions, 
when  Christianity  was  published,  were  inclined,  both  from  in- 
terest and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  support  the  established  re- 
ligion. It  was  interwoven  with  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  subversion  of  the  one  they  regarded  as  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  other.  Besides,  a  disbelief  of  the  established 
religion  of  their  country,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  has  no 
tendency  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  another ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  generates  a  settled  contempt  of  all  religious 
pretensions  whatever.  General  infidelity  is  the  hardest  soil 
which  the  propagators  of  a  new  religion  can  have  to  work  upon. 

12.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  scepticism  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  general,  it  is 
certain  that  they  gave  no  countenance  to  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  the  system  of  idolatry  which 
happened  to  be  established.  The  accusation  with  which  So- 
crates was  charged,  and  which  led  to  his  condemnation  and 
death,  was,  not  that  he  dissuaded  the  people  from  worshipping 
the  gods  appointed  by  the  laws  to  be  revered,  but  that  he  him- 
self did  not  esteem  those  to  be  gods  which  the  city  of  Athens 
regarded  as  such,  and  that  he  had  introduced  other  gods. 
The  doctrine  which  he  and  all  the  philosophers  held  was,  that 
all  men  should  worship  the  gods  of  their  respective  countries ; 
nor  did  they  forget  to  reduce  this  maxim  to  practice,  when 
they  assumed  the  character  of  legislators,  by  prescribing  to 
the  people  the  giving  of  religious  homage  to  a  multitude  of 
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deities.  Wfien  \\q  remember  that  every  man,  in  those  times, 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  letters,  in  all  the  ranks  and  offices 
of  life,  -whether  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  army,  or 
upon  the  throne,  was  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  philosophical 
sects,  and,  consequently,  the  advocate  for  the  established  sys- 
tem of  polytheism  and  idolatry;  that  this  system  was  inter- 
woven with  the  civil  constitution  of  every  government  in  the 
world  but  one,  and,  therefore,  had  the  power  of  the  prince  and 
the  magistrate  in  its  support ;  that  it  had  the  aid  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  priesthood  that  was  neither  unconcerned  nor  dis- 
interested as  to  its  continuance ;  and  that  the  whole  of  man- 
kind were  its  auxiliaries;  in  the  feelings  of  veneration  which 
it  awakened;  and  in  the  base  and  potent  passions  for  which  it 
furnished  gratification — when  we  reflect  on  these  particulars, 
we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  that  darkness 
that  covered  the  earth  when  our  Lord  appeared,  and  of  the 
gross  darkness  that  covered  the  people.  Yet  it  was  against 
this  system  of  error  and  idolatry,  advocated  by  philosophers, 
entwined  around  the  throne  of  princes,  authorized  by  the  laws, 
enforced  by  the  magistrate,  venerable  from  age,  captivating  to 
the  senses,  and  having  in  its  favour  the  full  flow  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  went  forth,  unpatronised, 
unprotected;  with  no  power  to  shield  them  but  that  of  God, 
with  no  advantages  but  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  no 
weapon  but  eternal  truth,  and  with  no  less  an  aim  than  the 
ehtire  subversion  of  idolatry  over  the  world,  by  turning  men 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  to 
the  service  of  the  living  and  true  God. 

13.  The  intrument  by  which  they  were  to  eff'ect  this  mighty 
design,  was  the  gospel  of  Christ — a  religion  which  refused  alli- 
ance to  every  existing  system,  and  the  claims  of  which  could 
not  be  admitted  without  a  total  relinquishment  of  those  of 
every  other.  Christianity — as  inculcating  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  the  Author,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  and  maintaining  his  exclusive  right  to  religious  wor- 
ship and  adoration — was  a  direct  contradiction  to  tiie  notions 
of  Deity  universally  entertained,  and  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  religions  of  mankind.  If  it  had  allowed 
of  a  compromise,  by  permitting  those  who  embraced  it  to  have 
paid  homage  to  the  true  God,  in  union  with  their  idol  deities, 
its  rapid  promulgation  would  not  appear  so  wonderful;  since 
"  the  enlargement  of  the  catalogue  of  deities  was  in  perfect 
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harmony  with  the  principles  of  paganism,  and  was  no  more  the 
adoption  of  a  new  religion  than  it  would  be,  in  the  Popish 
Church,  to  add  a  saint  to  the  calendar  or  a  relic  to  the  sacred 
collection."  But  Christianity  set  forth  a  claim  to  exclusive 
regard,  represented  the  deities  of  the  heathen  as  imaginary 
beings,  denounced  the  divine  displeasure  against  all  who  per- 
sisted in  their  worship,  and  commanded  all  men  to  turn  from 
vain  idols  to  the  love  and  the  service  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God. 

14.  Nor  were  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  less  calcu- 
lated to  incline  the  Gentiles  to  an  indignant  rejection  of  the 
gospel.  Was  it  possible,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  ask,  that  the 
person  whom  it  required  them  to  believe  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  should  have  been  born  in  poverty, 
have  been  condemned  as  a  criminal,  and  have  been  doomed  to 
crucifixion  1  This  punishment  was  incomparably  more  dis- 
graceful than  any  kind  of  death  which  is  known  in  modern 
times;  so  ignominious  was  it  reckoned,  that  the  infliction  of  it 
was  regarded  as  a  consummating  of  the  infamy  and  dishonour 
of  the  person  who  suffered  it.  What,  then,  would  naturally 
be  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
they  were  told  that  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, had  died  upon  a  cross?  What  would  be  their  emotions 
when  they  were  informed  that,  in  the  place  of  having  been 
distinguished  during  his  life  by  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 
and  the  dazzling  glory  of  military  greatness,  he  was  known  by 
the  exercise  of  virtues  which  they  held  in  little  estimation — 
meekness,  gentleness,  patience  under  injury,  and  a  forgiving 
disposition  to  his  enemies?  What  would  they  think  when  they 
were  commanded  to  place  their  whole  trust  for  salvation  and 
acceptance  with  God  on  the  merits  of  his  life,  and  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  death?  Would  they  not  be  inclined  to  treat  the 
proposal  as  an  absurdity — to  consider  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
as  foolishness?     I  observe, 

15.  (III.)  That  there  was  nothing  in  the  natural  instru- 
ments employed  in  promulgating  the  gospel  fitted  to  diminish 
the  force  of  these  serious  hindrances  to  its  reception.  They 
were  Jews,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  was  extremely  dis- 
advantageous to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  were  accustomed  to  despise  their  nation  as  unsociable, 
intolerant,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  philosophy  and  the 
fine  arts.   They  were  men,  besides,  of  no  distinguished  eminence. 
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•vvlio  had  no  pretensions  to  literature,  or  wealth,  or  rank,  or 
authority,  or  to  the  advantages  acquired  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  They  were  chiefly  fishermen  of  Galilee,  poor,  un- 
known, illiterate;  who  had,  till  they  engaged  in  this  extra- 
ordinary mission,  been  confined  to  a  toilsome  occupation ;  who 
were  strangers  to  the  accomplishments  derived  from  a  liberal 
education,  and  to  the  captivating  graces  of  eloquence.  They 
were  entirely  unfurnished  with  human  means,  destitute  of 
friends,  without  the  countenance  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
and  unacquainted,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  with  every 
tongue  but  the  vernacular  dialect  of  their  country.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  agents  who  were  employed  in  the  first  dif- 
fusion of  the  gospel. 

16.  What  was  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  ex- 
ercised their  ministry?  It  was  distinguished  by  its  refinement 
and  literature;  it  was  a  period  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  generally  known,  and  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation ;  it  was  when  the  dominion  of  Imperial  Rome  included 
the  civilized  world.  This  was  the  time  when  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity,  with  natural  qualifications  such  as  I  have  re- 
presented, went  forth  to  establish  a  new  and  an  uncompromis- 
ing religion  over  the  world.  AVhat  could  instruments  so  feeble, 
and,  in  human  estimation,  so  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  be  ex- 
pected to  have  achieved  in  an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  to 
encounter  the  philosophy,  the  eloquence,  the  power,  and  the 
religion  of  mankind?  Yet,  conformably  to  their  commission, 
they  preached  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  in  the  sanhedrim 
and  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  forums  of  the  Gentiles. 
They  simply  proclaimed  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  of  the  means  by  which  other  teachers  con- 
ciliated and  engaged  the  attention  of  their  auditors.  Even 
that  apostle,  who,  from  his  acquired  advantages,  was  in  some 
measure  capable  of  availing  himself  of  such  means,  declined 
them  ;  and  told  the  Corinthians,  in  the  following  words,  the 
manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  mission  among  them :  "  When 
I  came  to  )'ou,  I  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wis- 
dom, declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God :  for  I  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified.  And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling :  and  my  speech  and  my  preach- 
injr  was  not  with  enticino;  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 
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17.  Was  it  possible  for  an  instrumentality  such  as  this  to 
have  been  everywhere  successful  in  planting  the  standard  of  the 
cross ;  and  to  have  borne  the  gospel  in  triumph  from  Jerusalem 
round  about  into  lllyricum,  and  from  Imperial  Home  to  the 
British  isles?  Were  not  the  character  and  natural  qualifica- 
tions of  the  agents  employed  such  as  to  have  awakened  invin- 
cible prejudice  agaist  them,  and  to  have  led  mankind  to  have 
treated  them  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard,  as  the  filth  of  the 
world,  and  ofTscouring  of  all  things'?  Their  rapid  and  univer- 
sal success,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  course  of  things, 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  by  their  own  agency 
merely  ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  admitting  the  opera- 
tion of  that  mighty  cause  to  which  they  invariably  ascribed 
it :  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us.  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ; 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." 

18.  Owing  to  the  very  different  circumstances  in  which  we 
who  live  in  Christian  countries  are  placed  from  those  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  gospel  was  first  addressed,  we  cannot, 
without  considerable  effort  of  mind,  perceive  all  the  weakness 
and  meanness  of  the  instruments  that  were  employed  in  its 
promulgation.  "  To  us,"  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  "  the  very 
title,  apostles,  conveys  certain  ideas  of  respect  and  dignity, 
which,  as  it  were,  hide  from  us  the  meanness  and  obscurity  of 
their  outward  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  rouse  our  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
right  understanding  of  my  argument,  let  us  consider  what 
would  be,  I  say  not  probably,  but  certainly,  the  effect  of  such 
an  attempt  in  our  own  age  and  nation,  made  by  such  ill-pro- 
vided, and,  as  we  should  say,  despicable  instruments,  unaided 
from  above,  in  opposition  to  all  the  established  powers,  religion, 
laws,  and  learning  of  the  country.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  fishermen  are,  in  any  respect,  inferior  to  the 
fishers  of  those  days  on  the  lake  of  Genneseret.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  point  of  education,  in 
this  part  of  the  island  at  least,  they  are  even  superior.  But  to 
render  the  parallel  complete,  and  to  make  it  tally  perfectly 
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Avith  the  infidel  hypothesis  about  the  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel, we  must  conceive  something  still  more  marvellous;  namely, 
that  a  few  such  men  in  this  country,  so  wretchedly  accoutred, 
so  unfurnished  with  human  means,  unacquainted  with  every 
language  but  their  mother  tongue,  of  Avhich  they  can  speak 
only  a  provincial  and  barbarous  dialect,  form  the  vast  project 
of  traversing  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  countries 
on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  make  converts  abroad,  to  impose 
on  all  mankind,  and  to  publish  throughout  the  world  a  scheme 
of  doctrine  they  had  previously  concerted  among  themselves. 
AYith  the  least  reflection,  we  see  the  absolute  impracticability 
of  such  a  plan,  when  brought  home  to  ourselves.  Indeed,  it  is 
so  glaringly  impracticable,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
that  such  an  extravagance  could  ever  enter  into  the  heads  of 
men  in  their  senses.  Yet  not  one  jot  better  equipped  were  the 
apostles,  than  such  projectors  as  I  have  now  supposed.  In 
point  of  language,  a  most  essential  circumstance,  they  could 
be  no  way  superior." 

19.  But  the  apostles  were,  notwithstanding,  successful  in 
widely  promulgating  Christianity,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
violent  and  determined  opposition.  In  an  age  in  which,  as  has 
been  noticed,  knowledge  was  generally  diffused,  and  which 
is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  world  as  more  learned, 
more  philosophical,  and,  consequently,  more  discerning  than 
any  other,  these  few  individuals,  so  unsuited  for  such  an  en- 
terprise, triumphantly  diffused  the  gospel  over  the  whole  civil- 
ized, as  well  as  many  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  world. 
Their  success,  therefore,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  admit- 
ting the  divine  origin  of  that  message  of  salvation  which  they 
proclaimed,  and  by  having  recourse  to  the  concurring  operation 
of  His  mighty  power,  who  calleth  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were,  and  who  alone  can  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  Omnipotence,  they  might  well 
be  confident  that  all  opposition  would  be  unavailing;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  hills  would  be  made  low,  and  the  valleys 
be  exalted,  and  that,  through  their  instrumentality,  however 
despicable  in  human  estimation  the  glory  of  the  Lord  would 
be  made  to  appear,  that  all  flesh  might  see  it  together,  even 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  had  spoken  it.  In  this  confidence 
they  rose  superior  to  fear;  felt  assured  that  prisons  and  chains 
could  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  which  they  Avere 
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embarked ;  that  though  they  themselves  might  be  in  fetters, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  could  not  be  bound ;  they  boldly  chal- 
lenged all  human  opposition,  and  said,  "Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?" 

20.  Destitute  of  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  art, 
not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  Author,  not  enforced 
by  eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily 
and  prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor,  and  artless,  and  illiterate, 
we  behold  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined 
opposition;  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  sub- 
tilties  of  the  philosopher;  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew,  they  established  a  religion  which 
held  forth  high  and  venerable  mysteries,  such  as  the  pride  of 
man  would  induce  him  to  suspect,  because  he  could  not  per- 
fectly comprehend  them ;  which  preached  doctrines  pure  and 
spiritual,  such  as  corrupt  nature  was  prone  to  oppose,  because 
it  shrunk  from  the  severity  of  their  discipline ;  which  required 
its  followers  to  renounce  almost  every  opinion  they  had  em- 
braced as  sacred,  and  every  interest  they  had  pursued  as  im- 
portant; which  even  exposed  them  to  every  species  of  danger 
and  infamy ;  to  persecution,  unmerited  and  unpitied ;  to  the 
gloom  of  a  prison,  and  to  the  pangs  of  death.  "  Hopeless  as 
this  prospect  may  appear  to  the  view  of  short-sighted  man,  the 
gospel  yet  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  likely 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  complicated  distresses  of  its  friends 
and  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  its  foes.  It  succeeded,  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree  and  peculiar  manner,  under  circumstances  where 
falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and  crushed."* 

21.  K  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  formed 
serious  hindrances  to  its  general  reception;  and  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  nothing  in  the  natural  instruments  employed  in 
its  promulgation  fitted  to  diminish  the  force  of  these  obstacles ; 
we  shall  see,  by  observing, 

22.  (IV.)  That  the  persecution  and  suffering  which  attended 
the  profession  of  it  were  also  calculated  to  obstruct  its  progress. 
It   might  have  been   expected,  that  a  religion  such  as  the 

*  "  It  was  the  age  when  inquiry  was  awake  and  active  on  every  subject  that  was 
supposed  to  be  of  curious  or  useful  investigation,  whether  in  the  natural  or  the  in- 
tellectual world.  It  was,  in  short,  such  an  age  as  imposture  must  have  found  in 
every  respect  the  least  auspicious  to  its  designs;  especially  such  an  imposture  as 
Christianity,  if  it  had  deserved  the  name." — White's  Sermons  on  Christianity  and 
Mahommedauisra,  ccmp.  p.  134'. 
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Christian  would  have  been  strongly  resisted  at  its  first  promul- 
gation ;  and  authentic  history  informs  us,  that  its  early  teachers 
and  disciples  endured  persecution  unparalleled  as  to  its  seve- 
rity and  extent.  Circumstances  were  such  as  to  require  every 
one  who  embraced  it  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  relinquish 
his  reputation,  his  ease,  his  fortune,  and  his  life ;  and  its  pro- 
fession was  surrounded  with  terrors  which  none  could  dis- 
regard— with  torments,  chains,  and  death. 

23.  It  was,  therefore,  the  immediate  interest  of  all  to  oppose 
and  suppress  Christianity;  but  who  had  any  interest  in  help- 
ing, or  in  owning  it?  Was  it  the  philosopher,  w^hose  wisdom 
it  characterised  as  foolishness;  to  whose  pride  it  was  humbling, 
and  whom  it  placed  on  a  level,  in  regard  to  God  and  eternity, 
with  the  poor  and  the  illiterate'?  Was  it  the  priest,  whose 
gods  and  whose  gains  it  alike  assailed  ?  Was  it  the  magistrate, 
who  was  the  guardian  of  the  religion  of  the  State,  flexible  to 
his  wishes,  and  subservient  to  his  authority  and  control?  Was 
it  the  people,  whose  deities  it  denounced  as  vanity  and  a  lie, 
the  indulgence  of  whose  passions  it  prohibited;  and  in  room 
of  the  splendid  and  magnificent  ritual  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  proposed  to  substitute  the  unostentatious  worship 
of  the  living  God?  Was  it  the  Jews,  who  had  been  taught  by 
their  prophets  to  look  for  the  Messiah?  They  were  bitter, 
active,  and  implacable  in  their  hostility;  everywhere  zealous 
in  kindling  the  fire  of  persecution,  to  consume  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  ]\Ien  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every  nation,  were  interested 
in  opposing  Christianity;  and  with  the  view  of  silencing,  or  of 
exterminating  its  advocates  and  disciples,  heaped  upon  them 
reproach  and  dishonour,  confiscated  their  goods,  condemned 
them  to  the  mines,  tormented  them  on  the  wheel  and  the  rack, 
tore  them  asunder  between  branches  of  trees,  threw  them  to 
wild  beasts,  and  crucified  them  with  the  head  downwards. 
But  in  spite  of  sufi*ering,  their  numbers  greatly  increased;  till 
at  length,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  they  had  become,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Tacitus,  a  vast  multitude. 

24.  Under  this  Emperor,  memorable  for  his  cruelty  and 
crime,  the  first  great  and  general  persecution  began.  To  give 
a  more  plausible  colour  to  his  calumny  in  charging  the  Chris- 
tians with  having  set  fire  to  the  city,  he  put  great  numbers  of 
them  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  They  were  covered  with 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  of 
dogs,  or  nailed  to  crosses,  or  covered  with  inflammable  matter, 
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and  wlien  the  dayliglit  failed,  they  were  burned  to  give  light 
at  night.  Great  numbers  were  cut  off  by  such  means.  Nor 
had  this  violent  persecution  ceased  long,  till  the  second,  under 
Domitian,  began,  during  which  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
suffered  martyrdom.  Flavins  Clemens,  the  Consul,  a  near  re- 
lation of  the  Emperor,  having  become  a  Cliristiau,  was  put  to 
death  in  the  time  of  his  consulship ;  while  his  wife  was  banished. 
Persecution  followed  persecution  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies ;  in  all  of  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Cyprian,  God's 
saints  were  banished  from  their  houses,  were  stripped  of  their 
estates,  were  loaded  with  chains,  were  shut  up  in  prisons,  were 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  were  burnt  alive.  In  consequence  of 
these  severities,  great  multitudes  betook  themselves  to  exile, 
had  recourse  to  the  deserts,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  dens 
and  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  preferred  exposure  to  the 
dangers  of  famine  and  of  wild  beasts,  rather  than  trust  to  the 
clemency  of  men  who  had  divested  themselves  of  humanity. 

25.  At  length,  the  tenth  persecution,  more  violent,  if  pos- 
sible, than  any  that  preceded  it,  took  place  under  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian.  The  persecution  began  by  an  imperial  edict,  which 
commanded  that  Christians  should  be  deprived  of  their  places 
of  worship,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  all  their  civil 
privileges  and  immunities.  Many  suffered  death  rather  than 
surrender  the  sacred  writings.  All  magistrates  were  enjoined 
to  inflict  the  most  exquisite  tortures  upon  all  Christians,  Avith- 
out  distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  with  the  view  of  forcing  them 
to  renounce  their  religion.  This  command  was  executed  with 
a  brutal  and  exterminating  zeal,  which  destroyed  vast  mul- 
titudes. 

26.  Su€h  were  the  sufferings  which  accompanied  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  the  early  ages,  which  surely  were 
sufficient  to  deter  men  who  were  influenced  by  worldly  motives 
from  becoming  Christians.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  many 
persons,  in  so  good  a  cause,  might  have  laid  down  their  lives 
at  the  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the  block ;  but  to  expire  leisurely 
among  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  when  they  might  come  out 
of  them  even  by  a  mental  reservation,,  has  something  in  it 
beyond  the  natural  strength  of  mortals.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  there  were  multitudes  of  each  sex,  of  every  age,  and  of 
different  countries  and  conditions — who,  for  near  three  hundred 
years  together,  made  this  glorious  confession  of  their  fliith  in 
the  midst  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death — must  we  not 
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conclucle,  that  they  were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are 
at  present,  or  that  they  were  supported  by  supernatural  influ- 
ence, in  avowing,  in  such  circumstances,  their  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  Christianity?  None  of  these 
things  moved  them;  neither  counted  they  their  ease,  their 
honour,  or  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  In  the  hottest  conflict  they  never  shrunk,  but 
maintained  their  ground  with  a  free  confession,  an  unshaken 
mind,  a  divine  courage  ;  destitute,  indeed,  of  external  weapons, 
but  armed  with  the  shield  of  faith;  in  torments  they  stood 
stronger  than  their  tormentors. 

27.  But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  With  all  the  governments  on  earth  against  it,  and 
in  the  midst  of  combined  and  powerful  efforts  to  suppress  it, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  mightily  grew  and  prevailed.  It  pre- 
vailed not  by  the  resistance  made  by  its  disciples,  for  they 
oflfered  none;  they  endured  tortures  and  death  with  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ;  they  were  made  more  than  con- 
querors in  the  midst  of  tribulation  and  distress,  and  nakedness, 
and  peril,  and  the  sword;  they  overcame  not  by  retaliating 
even  when  they  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  formidable 
to  their  enemies,  but  by  pliancy  and  submission;  they  con- 
tinued patiently  to  suffer,  from  century  to  century,  till  at 
length  the  doctrine  for  which  they  died  triumphed  over  the 
world,  subverted  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  silenced 
the  oracles,  and  showed  its  transforming  power  in  the  many 
myriads  whom  it  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus. 

28.  Thus  was  it  shown  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.  By 
the  humblest  means — and,  in  human  estimation,  altogether 
unsuited — God  furnished  to  mankind  the  brightest  manifes- 
tation of  his  character  and  glory — accomplished  the  mightiest 
revolution  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  world,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  to  extend  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  to  continue  through  eternity.  He  made  his  Church, 
founded  by  a  few  despised  individuals,  to  extend  its  boundaries 
in  defiance  of  universal  opposition;  to  rise,  like  Noah's  ark, 
above  the  billows  of  that  tide  of  persecution  which  had  set  in 
for  its  destruction  ;  to  survive  the  raging  of  the  elements;  and, 
after  the  waters  had  exhausted  their  violence,  and  had  sub- 
sided, to  rest  in  glory  and  triumph  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  to  be  established  above  the  hills.     It  fully  verified  the 
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emblematical  representation  of  the  busli  that  burned,  and  was 
not  consumed.  The  fire  of  persecution  burned  intensely  around 
it :  the  violence  of  the  flame  was  maintained  from  aoe  to  aire, 
with  the  view  of  utterly  consuming  it;  but  it  still  remained 
in  all  its  beauty  and  life,  and  acquired  new  vigour  and  power 
from  the  eff'orts  made  for  its  extinction.  At  length,  the  pas- 
siveness  of  the  sufferers  vanquished  their  enemies;  and  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  numerous  in  all  lands,  waved  t^e  peaceful 
banner  of  the  cross  over  the  world  which  they  had  conquered. 
"  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  sun ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him ;  all  na- 
tions shall  call  him  blessed.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the 
God  of  Israel;  who  only  doth  wondrous  things:  And  blessed 
be  his  glorious  name  for  ever;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  his  glory,  Amen,  and  Amen." 

29.  (V.)  The  bias  and  propensities  of  human  nature  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
will  be  conceded  by  all,  whatever  views  some  may  entertain  of 
the  extent  of  huma,n  corruption,  that  vice  and  immorality 
generally  prevailed  over  the  world  when  the  gospel  was  first 
announced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  what  is  not  denied. 
The  Jews,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  were  ex- 
tremely depraved.  The  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Gentiles  was 
usually  attended  with  the  grossest  profligacy;  and  the  evil 
passions  of  human  nature  were  indulged  without  any  other 
restraint  than  that  which  the  laws  of  the  State  or  public 
opinion  imposed.  While  we  admit  that  there  were  some  splendid 
exceptions  to  the  general  corruption  of  morals — some  few  indi- 
viduiils  who  rose  superior  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  by 
noble  exhibitions  of  temperance,  probity,  disinterestedness,  or 
fortitude — we  know^  from  the  representations  of  the  writers  of 
those  times,  that  the  manners  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
were  very  licentious.  Even  their  moralists  appear  as  libertines, 
when  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  gospel.  Nor  did  the  world 
give  any  signs  of  melioration,  or  progressive  improvement.  In 
all  those  points  which  form  the  real  distinction  between  vice 
and  virtue,  Athens  and  Lacedcemon  were  no  better  than  Sardis 
or  Babylon ;  and  imperial  Rome  had  no  superiority  over  the 
Grecian  democracies  which  it  supplanted.  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Solon,  Socrates,  Cicero,  had  effected  no  general  change,  either 
in  the  theory  of  religion  or  the  practice  of  morals. 

30.  But  the  gospel,  when  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  circum- 
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stances  to  Avhicli  I  have  alluded,  notwithstanding  of  its  denounc- 
ing their  deities  as  vanity,  and  their  vices  as  meriting  the  -wrath 
of  God,  was  embraced  by  multitudes,  into  whom  it  infused  its 
own  pure  and  heavenly  spirit.  They  not  only  renounced  all 
things  for  the  excellency  of  tlie  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  but, 
in  obedience  to  his  authority,  they  subdued  their  passions,  re- 
sisted temptation,  and  imitated  the  example  of  humility, 
charity,  purity,  and  moderation,  which  he  had  left  them.  It 
was  men  who  originally  practised  all  the  vices  of  paganism, 
whom  Christianity  arrayed  with  an  assemblage  of  virtues  purer 
than  the  disciples  of  the  purest  heathen  philosophy  had  ever 
allowed  themselves  even  to  contemplate.  It  was  in  cities  dis- 
tinguished for  their  licentiousness  that  the  gospel  displayed  its 
mighty  efficacy,  by  accomplishing  a  thorough  renovation  on 
many  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  at  Corinth  that  a  Church  was 
planted,  consisting  of  those  who  had  been  idolaters,  covetous, 
drunkards,  revilers,  and  extortioners;  but  who  were  justified, 
sanctified,  and  washed,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.  It  was  in  Ephesus,  where  idolatry  had 
its  seat ;  it  was  in  Rome,  where  luxury  had  introduced  all  its 
corruption,  that  the  gospel,  on  its  first  entrance,  became  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  turned  men  from  idols  to  serve 
the  true  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  everywhere  left  attes- 
tations of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  which  it  had  its 
origin,  in  the  moral  change  which  it  produced  in  men  of  all 
nations,  by  communicating  to  their  aff'ections  and  desires  a  new 
and  spiritual  direction,  by  purifying  their  thoughts  from  the 
grossness  and  depravity  in  which  they  had  been  held,  and  by 
rendering  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  their  ruling  motives. 

31.  The  change  accomplished  by  the  gospel  on  those  who 
became  its  disciples  from  among  the  Jews,  was  not  less  illustra- 
tive of  its  mighty  power.  It  Avas  not  from  men  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  contempt  of  other  nations  that  we  should 
have  expected  the  greatest  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  a  bene- 
volent zeal  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  which  no  opposition 
could  extinguish.  But  Christianity  had  so  altered  their  views 
and  feelings,  that  the  same  persons  who  had  asked  their  Master 
to  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  were  foremost  in  sufi'ering  obloquy 
and  shame  in  carrying  the  tidings  of  peace  to  those  who  were 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenants  of  promise.  They  overcame  their  national  prejudices 
and  peculiarities ;  considered  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the 
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blessings  of  whicli  they  had  been  made  partakers,  debtors  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians;  both  to  the  wise  and  un- 
wise ;  and  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  save 
some.  To  what  influence  less  efficacious  than  the  power  of 
God  can  we  reasonably  ascribe  this  extraordinary  alteration  of 
character,  this  sudden  elevation  of  aim,  the  unresisting  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  afl*ection,  exhibited  by  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee,  and  by  those  of  their  nation  who  embraced  the  gospel? 
When  we  remember  the  pride,  worldliness,  and  proscribing 
spirit  natural  to  them  as  Jews,  and  see  them  unite  in  the  bonds 
of  holy  fellowship  with  all  who,  in  every  place,  became  the  fol- 
lowers of  their  Lord,  are  we  not  presented  with  the  conmience- 
ment  of  that  extraordinary  but  delightful  union,  prefigured 
under  the  similitude  of  the  wolf  dAvelling  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  lying  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the 
young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together?'^ 

32.  When  we  reflect  on  what  the  gospel  is,  on  what  it  autho- 
ritatively requires,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  we  cannot  account  for  its  general  reception 
without  tracing  it  to  the  supernatural  influence  by  which  it 
was  attended.  Its  doctrines  were  principles  which,  wherever 
they  were  embraced,  produced  an  entire  change  of  character. 
They  were  acted  upon  by  myriads  over  the  world ;  were  received 
and  relied  upon  as  true  and  infinitely  important;  were  adhered 
to,  in  defiance  of  opposition,  during  life,  and  triumphantly 
maintained  in  death.  Yet  the  persons  by  wdiom  the  gospel  was 
thus  received  and  acted  upon  had  to  be  persuaded  by  the  teachers 
of  the  new  religion,  that  the  deities  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had  worshipped  were  no  gods;  that  there  is  but  one  only  living 
and  true  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  from  that  wrath 
which  they  had  incurred,  and  that  punishment  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  he  had  sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world  to  make 
atonement  for  their  sins  ;  and  that  all  who  trusted  in  him,  and 
obeyed  him,  who  denied  themselves  to  all  impurity,  and  who 
became  willingly  subject  to  his  authority,  would  be  accepted  of 
God,  ^nd  enjoy  everlasting  life. 

33.  The  success  of  the  apostles,  then,  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
did  not  consist  in  inducing  mankind  to  receive  speculative 
opinions;  or  in  merely  "persuading  a  man  who  had  maintained 
the  extinction  of  the  soul  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  to 

*  Isa,  xi. 
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acquiesce  in  arguments  for  its  immortality  ;  it  was  not  to  con- 
vince a  disciple  of  Epicurus  that  the  prospective  contrivances 
and  admirable  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe 
prove  an  intelligent  contriver;  but  it  was  to  persuade  those 
who  had  believed  themselves  subject  to  no  law,  except  that  of 
the  State,  to  acknowledge  a  moral  Governor;  to  submit  to  a 
code  of  unusual  strictness  and  purity  ;  to  renounce  sensual  in- 
dulgences which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  innocent; 
to  give  up  habits  of  life  which  had  been  familiar  to  them  from 
their  youth,  and  adopt  a  new  course  on  principles  entirely 
different.  This  would  not  be  done  by  whole  bodies  of  men  on 
a  chance,  or  out  of  a  rash  love  of  novel  doctrines.  It  was  not 
the  sort  of  new  thing  for  which  the  sophists  of  Athens  were 
always  on  the  watch.  It  was  what  we  cannot  imagine  any 
person  to  consent  to  do  without  some  overruling  motive,  or 
without  the  strictest  examination." 

34.  Yet,  when  we  speak  of  the  success  of  the  gospel,  we 
mean,  that  it  was  everywhere  thus  influential  in  inducing  men 
to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly.  Its  efficacy  in  producing  these  extra- 
ordinary results  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  admitted  even  by 
those  who  would  fain  account  for  it  by  the  operation  of  second- 
ary causes.  Irrespectively  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  ample 
testimony  furnished  to  the  piety,  purity,  humility,  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  early  Christians.  "  We,"  says  Justin  Martyr, 
'•'who  formerly  valued  our  estates  and  possessions  above  all  things 
else,  now  put  them  into  a  common  stock,  and  distribute  to  those 
that  are  in  need.  We,  who  formerly  delighted  in  impurity, 
now  observe  the  strictest  chastity.  We,  who  practised  magical 
charms,  now  devote  ourselves  to  the  true  God.  We,  who  once 
hated  each  other,  and  delighted  in  mutual  quarrel  and  blood- 
shed— and,  according  to  custom,  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  fire 
with  those  who  were  not  of  our  own  tribe  and  party — now,  since 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world,  live  familiarly  with  them, 
pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  hate 
us  without  a  cause  to  direct  their  lives  according  to  the  excel- 
lent precepts  of  Christ ;  that  so  they  may  have  reasonable  hope' 
to  obtain  a  share  in  our  rewards  from  the  great  Lord  and  Judge 
of  all  things." 

35.  "  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  "  into  the  lives  of  some  among 
us ;  compare  our  former  and  our  present  course  of  life,  and  you 
will  find  in  what  impieties  and  impurities  men  were  involved 
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"before  tlicy  embraced  our  doctrines.  But,  since  they  embraced 
them,  h6w  just,  grave,  moderate,  and  resolute  are  they  become! 
Nay,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  purity  and  holiness; 
as  to  abstain  even  from  legitimate  gratifications."  "  Give  me," 
says  Lactantius,  "a  man  that  is  angry,  furious,  and  passionate, 
and,  with  a  few  words  from  God,  I  will  render  him  as  meek  and 
quiet  as  a  lamb;  give  me  one  that  has  lived  in  vice  and  sen- 
suality, and  you  shall  see  him  sober,  chaste,  and  temperate. 
So  great  is  the  power  of  divine  wisdom,  that,  being  infused 
into  the  breast,  it  will  soon  expel  that  folly  which  is  the  parent 
of  all  vice  and  wickedness."  ''  Their  serious  and  sequestered 
life,"  says  a  writer  who  had  no  inclination  to  exalt  their  cha- 
racter, "  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured  them  to 
chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the  sober  and  domestic 
virtues.  As  the  greater  number  were  of  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession, it  was  incumbent  on  them,  by  the  strictest  integrity  and 
the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  profane 
are  too  apt  to  conceive  against  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  The 
contempt  of  the  world  exercised  them  in  habits  of  humility, 
meekness,  and  patience.  Even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors, 
were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  Ambitious  to  exalt  the 
perfection  of  the  gospel  above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the 
zealous  fathers  carried  the  duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity, 
and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  at- 
tain, and  much  less  to  preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weak- 
ness and  corruption."* 

36.  Here,  then,  we  behold,  produced  by  the  gospel,  a  change 
in  the  religious  sentiments,  principles,  and  habits  of  mankind; 
a  change  which  we  know,  from  experience,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  effect.  We  see  myriads  in  different  countries,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  God,  and  of  a  future  state,  renounc- 
ing their  idols,  giving  to  God  the  supremacy  over  their  hearts 
and  affections,  and  holding  this  world  in  subordination  to  the 
concerns  of  eternity.  We  see  multitudes  of  persons  who  had 
lived  in  the  indulgence  of  tlieir  passions,  who  had  been  totally 
unrestrained  by  any  consideration  of  a  holy  and  invisible  God, 
conducting  themselves  and  their  pursuits  as  under  his  all-seeing 
eye.  We  observe  them  cultivating  a  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter, pure,  humble,  and  useful,  the  pattern  of  which  was  to 
be  found  only  in  the  gospel.  Human  nature  was  the  same  then 
as  it  is  now  ;  and  experience  will  satisfy  every  one  who  attends 

*  Gibbon. 
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to  it,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  persuading  even  an  individual 
to  change  his  moral  principles  and  habits.  The  difficulty  of 
effecting  such  a  change  in  a  single  instance,  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  lesson  of  experience,  has  given  rise  to  the 
question,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard 
his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to 
do  evil." 

37.  If,  however,  this  extreme  difficulty  be  felt  in  a  Christian 
country,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  advantages,  must  it  not  have 
existed  in  a  tenfold  degree  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  originally  promulgated?  What  hope  of  success,  in 
human  estimation,  could  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  entertain  in 
any  heathen  city?  Despised  on  account  of  their  nation,  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  required  them,  before  they 
made  a  single  convert,  to  assail  the  strongest  prepossessions  and 
passions  of  their  audience;  to  denounce  idols  where  no  other 
worship  than  idolatry  was  known ;  to  "  proscribe  the  pleasures 
of  this  world  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  vanity,  and  luxury;  to 
preach  the  care  of  the  soul  to  those  who  denied  its  immortality; 
to  inculcate  the  fear  of  God  upon  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
his  existence,  or,  if  they  acknowledge  a  supreme  Being,  denied 
his  moral  government."  This  ministry  Avas  exercised,  let  it  be 
remembered,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  harassing  persecution ; 
and  those  who  embraced  the  doctrines  which  it  proclaimed,  did 
so  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  losing  their  civil  privileges  and 
domestic  enjoyment,  with  torments,  chains,  and  death  before 
them.  Was  it  possible,  in  such  circumstances,  that  even  one 
individual  should  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  unless 
Christianity  had  been  at  once  accompanied  with  evidence  de- 
monstrative of  its  divine  origin,  and  with  supernatural  influ- 
ence to  change  the  character  of  man? 

38.  This  argument  is  strengthened  by  recollecting  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  change  in  question ;  a  change  which  produces 
principles  in  man  totally  different  from  those  which  are  natural 
to  him.  Without  determining  what  is,  or  is  not,  the  actual 
extent  of  human  depravity,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  observe,  that  man,  in  every  situation,  is  corrupt;  that 
he  is  influenced  so  uniformly  by  propensities  which  are  selfish, 
sensual,  and  worldly,  as  to  exhibit,  in  all  circumstances,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  selfish,  sensual,  and  worldly  being.  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  presents  to  our  view  opposite  principles,  and 
a  totally  different  character;  and  declares  that  these  must  be 
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produced  in  all  those  who  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  "To 
be  carnally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
life  and  peace.  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 
Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  ; 
for  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  him." 
In  place  of  seeking  our  own  gratification  in  our  actions  and 
pursuits,  we  are  to  glorify  God  by  our  bodies  and  spirits  which 
are  his.  In  place  of  cherishing  envy,  or  hatred,  or  revenge,  we 
are  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  to  pray 
for  them  who  spitefully  use  us,  and  persecute  us.  We  are  to 
do  nothing  through  strife  or  vain-glory;  but  are  to  do  every- 
thing from  love  to  God,  and  in  love  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

39.  Christianity,  then,  exhibits  principles  of  action  which  are 
opposed  to  the  principles  Avhich  are  natural  to  man.  A  change 
must  be  produced  in  the  very  nature  of  man  before  these  prin- 
ciples can  be  embraced  so  as  to  influence  the  whole  character. 
But  this  change  upon  himself  he  obviously  cannot  efi"ect;  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  Omnipotence  that  gave  him 
being.  Had  he  been  required  merely  to  restrain  existing  prin- 
ciples, or  to  sacrifice  some  particular  passion,  the  requisition 
might  have  been  met,  since  one  passion  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  subdue  another;  but  the  character  which  he  is  to  ac- 
quire is  to  proceed  from  a  frame  of  heart  so  very  different  from 
that  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  its  production  is  styled  in  the 
New  Testament  a  new  birth,  and  a  new  creation.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  in  every  single  instance  in  which  Christianity 
is  successful  in  producing  a  compliance  with  its  requirements, 
the  change  is  accomplished  by  a  supernatural  influence. 

40.  This  conclusion  teaches  us  to  consider  the  preservation 
of  the  gospel,  no  less  than  its  rapid  promulgation,  a  decisive 
evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  The  piety  of  the  parents,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  affords  no  certain  proof  of  the  piety  of  the 
children ;  and  though  a  nation  were  converted  in  a  day,  unless 
the  same  spiritual  change  were  accomplished  on  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  the  profession  of  Christianity  would  be  merely 
nominal,  and  irreligion  would  again  prevail.  The  fact  may  be 
humiliating,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  mankind  have  a 
tendency  to  degenerate,  as  is  too  well  proved  by  the  history  of 
true  religion  in  every  age.  Many  of  those  portions  of  the  earth 
in  which  the  gospel,  through  the  instrumentality  of  apostles, 
gained  distinguished   triumphs,   and  in  which  they  planted 
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flourisliing  cliurclies,  are  now  in  darkness,  and  covered  witli  the 
shadow  of  death.  Are  there  not  many  in  our  own  land,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  believe  in  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  Christianity,  oppose  its  spirit,  and  cherish  principles  and 
habits  at  variance  with  its  requirements?  They  are  convinced, 
but  they  are  not  reconciled ;  and  there  is  a  constant  resistance 
to  requirements  which  are  felt  to  be  disagreeable  and  irksome. 
Why  should  there  be  this  discrepancy  between  the  profession, 
and  the  heart  and  life,  if  there  were  not  principles  in  the 
nature  of  man  opposed  to  the  heavenly  religion  of  the  Bible? 
Successfully,  then,  to  promulgate  this  religion  among  mankind, 
and  to  maintain  it  from  age  to  age,  must  be  owing  to  the  in- 
visible operation  of  the  mighty  power  of  God.  "  A  flame  living 
on  the  very  bosom  of  the  deep,"  as  an  eloquent  preacher  has 
expressed  it,  "  opposed  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven;  often  ob- 
scured, nearly  extinguished,  always  resisted;  yet  rising  from 
apparent  exhaustion  and  decay  into  new  brightness;  enlarging 
the  circle  on  which  it  shines  ae-e  after  a^^e :  and  smilinoj  on  the 
elements  which  are  battlino-  a";ainst  its  existence,  must  be  sus- 
tained  by  ethereal  fires!"'"" 

41.  This  view^  of  the  opposition  between  Christianity  and 
the  corruption  of  human  r.ature,  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  some  of  those  who  beheld  the  miracles  which, 
were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
gospel  did  not  believe.  They  were  predisposed  to  reject  what- 
ever evidence  mio-ht  be  adduced  in  attestation  of  a  religion 
which  they  really  disliked;  because  opposed  to  their  prejudices, 
interests,  and  principles.  Under  the  influence  of  this  hostile 
predisposition,  the  Jews  ascribed  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  performed  to  demonaical  power,  and  the  pa- 
gans to  magical  operation.  With  regard  to  the  Jews,  there 
were  several  things  which  were  calculated  to  strengthen  this 
unfavourable  bias  of  mind ;  and,  consequently,  to  induce  them 
to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  those  mighty  works,  the  reality 
of  which  they  could  not  but  acknowledge.  To  admit  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  was  to  confess  their  guilt; 
to  relinquish  the  hopes  of  national  aggrandizement  which  they 
had  fondly  cherished;  to  sacrifice  what  they  held  dear  to  them 
in  the  present  life ;  and  completely  to  change  their  personal 
conduct  in  obedience  to  his  requirements.  They  were  there- 
fore anxious  to  find  some  such  solution  of  the  miracles  as  would 
*  Reed. 
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allow  them  to  think  they  were  at  liberty  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  new  religion ;  people  are  easily  satisfied  when  they  are 
willing  to  be  deceived;  and  a  vague  reference  to  the  expla- 
nation alluded  to,  though  quite  as  insufficient  to  an  honest  in- 
quirer as  the  plea  of  witchcraft  to  an  enlightened  philosopher 
now,  might  be  enough  to  divert  attention,  and  resist  the  first 
weak  impressions  of  conscientious  conviction.  While  such  hos- 
tile disposition  remains,  it  is  clear  that  no  weight  of  evidence 
can  effectually  induce  men  to  render  the  obedience  of  faith ; 
they  will  not  believe  "  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     SUCCESS    OF    THE     GOSPEL   A    PROOF   OF    ITS    DIVI^•E    OPaGI^•— GIBBO^''S 
SECONDARY    CAUSES. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  Christianity  succeeded  under  circum- 
stances in  which  imposture  must  have  been  detected  and 
crushed ;  and  by  an  instrumentality  totally  inadequate  to  the 
effects  produced.  Some  of  its  leading  facts  and  doctrines  were 
unfavourable  to  its  reception,  and  rendered  it  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  The  agents 
employed  in  its  promulgation  were  Jews — poor,  artless,  illite- 
rate, and,  in  human  estimation,  most  unsuited  for  the  promul- 
gation of  a  new  religion.  The  age  in  which  it  began  to  be 
diffused  was  that  in  which  Ptome  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory;  when  literature  and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with 
great  assiduity,  and  when  a  spirit  of  active  inquiry  on  all  sub- 
jects generally  prevailed.  The  unparalleled  sufferings  and 
persecutions  of  the  teachers  and  disciples  of  Christianity,  which 
continued  with  little  intermission  during  three  hundred  years, 
were  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  progress,  if  indeed  its  progress 
could  have  been  arrested  by  the  power  of  man.  To  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  to  add  the  contrariety,  between  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  evil  passions  and 
propensities  of  human  nature. 

2.  But,  in  opposition  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  pre- 
vailed widely  over  the  world.  A  revolution  so  astonishing, 
accomplished  by  instruments  so  evidently  Aveak  and  dispro- 
portioned,  and  under  circumstances  so  adverse  and  unfavour- 
able, teaches  us  to  look  to  God  as  its  author,  whose  weakness 
is  stronger  than  man,  and  who  can  effect  his  mightiest  purposes 
by  means  which,  in  human  estimation,  are  utterly  inadequate. 
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3.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  however,  have  attempted  to 
trace  its  success  to  tlie  operation  of  ordinary  and  natural  causes. 
After  what  I  have  already  advanced  on  this  subject,  it  might 
be  considered  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  additional  ob- 
servations for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  all  such  causes  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the  effects  in  question; 
especially  as  this  has  been  done  at  length  by  different  writers 
of  distinguished  talents.  But  though  I  conceive  that  I  have 
proved  the  impossibility  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  having 
been  owing  to  any  human  means  merely,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  briefly  notice  what  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
faith  have  alleged  to  the  contrary. 

•  4.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  a 
principle  of  peculiar  strength  in  the  human  mind,  will  go  a 
great  way  to  account  for  the  early  and  general  reception  of  the 
gospel.  An  analysis  of  this  principle,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  operation  is  regulated,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the 
contrary.  The  story  of  Christianity  is  indeed  most  wonderful; 
disclosing  as  it  does,  the  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and 
glorious  ascension  of  the  Redeemer;  and  were  it  a  mere  specu- 
lation, which  made  no  demands  on  the  obedience  of  those  who 
received  it,  and  which  required  them  to  make  no  sacrifice,  its 
general  reception  would  not  appear  so  extraordinary.  But  the 
Christian  teacher  told  his  auditors,  that  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  message  which  he  delivered  was  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence; that  they  were  required  to  give  credit  to  it  as  the  wis- 
dom of  God ;  that  they  were  to  deny  themselves  to  all  that 
they  held  dear  on  earth  ;  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
part  with  the  blessings  and  comforts  which  they  possessed — 
with  ease,  fortune,  and  life.  Would  not  the  prepossession  which 
the  strangeness  of  the  story  is  supposed  to  have  created,  be 
destroyed,  and  give  way  to  v,^hat  is  a  much  stronger  principle 
in  human  nature,  and  which  much  more  keenly  and  uniformly 
interests  mankind — anxiety  for  their  happiness?  There  would 
be  now  a  desire  to  reject  the  story ;  or,  if  they  were  satisfied  that, 
before  rejecting  it,  they  ought  in  conscience  to  examine  it,  the 
most  exact  scrutiny  would  be  set  on  foot,  and  nothing  less  than 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  most  convincing  evidence  would 
establish  their  faith.  However  strong  we  may  conceive  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  to  be  as  a  principle  in  the  human  mind, 
it  could  not,  in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  have  been  of 
much  service  to  the  apostles,  because  it  was  completely  ratified 
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by  the  religion  previously  established,  and  to  which  so  many 
other  ties  attached  those  whom  they  laboured  to  convert.  The 
pagan  theology  abounded  in  wonders  much  more  strikingly 
astonishing  than  anything  contained  in  Christianity ;  prodigies 
were  frequently  resorted  to,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
interest  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  impress  them  with  the 
most  superstitious  reverence  and  awe.  Any  effect,  then,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous  would,  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  been  in  all  other  respects  upon  a  footing, 
have  been  more  in  favour  of  the  old  religion  than  of  the  new  ; 
and  when  we  take  into  account  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that 
the  people  were  zealous  for  their  own  faith,  while  Christianity, 
with  much  less  of  the  wonderful,  shocked  all  their  pre- 
possessions, there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  concluding,  that 
it  was  not  indebted  to  the  love  of  wonder  for  its  reception  in 
the  world.* 

5.  I  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  secondary  causes  to  which 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  attributes  the  progress  and  ultimate  triumphs  of  the 
gospel.  I  shall  only  premise,  in  regard  to  secondary  causes, 
that  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  that  such  causes 
contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary, 
might  we  not  have  expected  that  the  God  of  providence,  who 
is  the  author  of  Christianity,  would  render  his  dispensations 
subservient  to  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  salvation? 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  providence  was  so  ordered  as  to  co-operate  with  his  gracious 
designs  in  making  known  to  mankind  the  great  plan  of  redeem- 
ing mercy?  The  question  in  dispute  is,  not  whether  ordinary 
causes  contributed  to  the  promulgation  and  success  of  Chris- 
tianity— for  that  is  not  denied — but  whether  they  of  themselves 
were  adequate  to  that  event.  We  maintain  that  they  were  not, 
and  that  therefore  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Christianity 
furnishes  separate  and  independent  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
divine  revelation,  though  no  prophecy  should  have  been  an- 
nounced, and  no  miracle  performed. 

6.  "  Our  curiosity,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "is  naturally  prompted 
to  inquire  by  what  means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  re- 
markable a  victory  over  tlie  established  religions  of  the  earth. 
To  this  inquiry  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  answer  may  be 
returned,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the 

*  Cook  on  the  llesurrection  of  Christ. 
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doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author. 
But  as  truth  and  reason  seldom  find  so  favourable  a  reception 
in  the  world — and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently  con- 
descends to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  general 
circumstances  of  mankind,  as  instruments  to  execute  its  pur- 
pose— we  may  still  be  permitted,  though  with  becoming  sub- 
mission, to  ask  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were 
the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christain 
church.  It  will  perhaps  appear,  that  it  was  most  effectually 
favoured  and  assisted  by  the  five  following  causes: — (1.)  The 
inflexible,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Christians;  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit,  which, 
instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing 
the  law  of  Moses.  (2.)  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved 
by  every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and 
efficacy  to  that  important  truth.  (3.)  The  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  Church.  (4.)  The  pure  and  austere 
morals  of  the  Christians.  (5.)  The  union  and  discipline  of 
the  Christian  republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasing  State  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  these  causes — exclusive  zeal,  the  immediate 
expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of  miracles,  the  prac- 
tice of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church — that  Christianity  spread  itself  with  so  much  success  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  To  the  first  of  these  the  Christians  were 
indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which  disdained  to  capitu- 
late with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved  to  vanquish. 
The  three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valour  wdth  the 
most  formidable  arms.  The  last  of  these  causes  united  their 
courage,  directed  their  arms,  and  gave  their  efforts  that  irre- 
sistible weight,  which  even  a  small  band  of  well  trained  and 
desperate  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  careless  of  the 
event  of  war." 

7.  There  are  three  observations  which  obviously  present 
themselves  to  every  Christian  reader  of  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted. 

8.  (I.)  That  the  attack  on  Christianity  is  altogether  unbe- 
coming the  talents  and  learning  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  That  his 
design  is,  under  something  like  a  pretence  of  respect  for  the 
Christian  religion,  insidiously  to  assail  and  subvert  it,  cannot 
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be  doubted  by  any  one.  But  surely  this  assassin-like  mode  of 
attack — this  assumption  of  the  mask  of  friendship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  wound  to  be  inflicted  more  deadly — was 
base  and  contemptible  in  itself,  and  a  way  of  disposing  of  the 
claims  of  Christianity  indicative  of  the  highest  folly  as  well  as 
depravity.  For  unless  a  religion  which  claims  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  God  bears  on  its  surface  the  palpable  characters  of 
imposture,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
to  consider  seriously  the  evidences  which  are  furnished  of  its 
divine  authority?  The  question  involved  in  such  consider- 
ation is  infinitely  momentous,  and  imperiously  demands  the 
candid  attention  of  every  man. 

9.  What  is  the  character,  what  are  the  professed  designs  of 
the  religion  which  is  thus  insidiously  and  contemptuously  as- 
sailed? Are  its  pretensions  to  be  a  divine  revelation  so  ob- 
viously unfounded  that  they  may  be  treated  with  irony,  and 
dismissed  with  sarcasm?  The  man  who  can  act  thus  in  regard 
to  a  religion  which  challenges  the  severest  examination  of  the 
miraculous  attestations  of  its  having  come  from  God — a  reli- 
gion which  bears  inherently  impressed  upon  all  its  doctrines 
and  precepts  the  evidences  of  its  divine  origin — a  religion 
which  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  wants  and  weaknesses 
of  mankind — and  a  religion  whose  claims  have  been  fully  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  the  most  profound  understandings — the  man 
who  can  act  the  insidious  and  cowardly  part  in  regard  to  it  of 
this  historian,  must  sooner  or  later  bring  on  himself  the  con- 
tempt with  Avhich  he  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  overload 
Christianity. 

10.  (II.)  This  historian's  attack  on  the  Christian  religion 
is  malignant.  The  causes  which  he  states  as  accounting  for 
the  success  of  the  gospel  are  so  completely  and  designedly 
blended  with  falsehood,  as  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  unwary  the  impression  most  unfavourable  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  the  character  of  Christians.  While  he  admits 
the  zeal  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  he  describes  it  as  intolerant, 
and  derived  from  the  Jewish  religion :  thus  insinuating,  that 
its  source  was  earthly,  and  not  the  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
infinite  importance  of  Christianity.  While  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumstance  which 
could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth,  is  num- 
bered with  secondary  causes,  the  language  employed  by  this 
historian  in  the  statement  of  it,  shows  that  he  adduced  it  for 
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tlie  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  pretensions  of  the 
apostles  to  the  gift  of  inspiration  and  prophecy.  Thus,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  apostles  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the 
end  of  the  world;  but  that  the  revolution  of  seventeen  cen- 
turies has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious 
language  of  prophecy  and  revelation.  He  speaks  of  miraculous 
powers  having  been  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church ;  and 
with  the  view^  of  representing  the  doctrine  of  miracles  in  the 
most  absurd  light,  and  as  beneath  the  notice  of  a  philosopher, 
he  says,  that  these  consisted  of  divine  inspirations,  conveyed 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  sleeping,  sometimes  of  waking  vision; 
and  were  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on 
women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  Yv^hile 
he  affects  to  acknowledge  the  virtues  of  the  first  Christians,  as 
conducing  to  the  spread  of  their  religion,  he  turns  the  seeming 
compliment  into  an  occasion  of  traducing  Christians  and  their 
divine  Master.  The  union  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  last 
of  the  five  secondary  causes  to  w^hich  he  refers  the  rapid  and 
extensive  spread  of  Christianity :  but  in  illustrating  this  par- 
ticular, the  Christian  church  is  entirely  misrepresented  and 
calumniated. 

11,  (III.)  The  causes  w^hich  are  here  assigned  for  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  that  event.  The  first  of  these,  was  the  intolerant  zeal 
of  the  Christians.  That  they  were  zealous  and  devoted  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  and  deemed  it  an  honour  to  suffer  shame  for 
his  sake,  is  undoubtedly  true.  They  believed,  on  evidence  which 
can  never  be  impugned,  that  he  is  a  divine  Being,  and  a  mes- 
senger sent  from  God — that  all  the  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
or  authorized  his  servants  to  teach  in  his  name,  are  infallible 
truth,  and  that  the  communication  of  them  to  men  of  all 
nations  was  a  duty  to  which  they  were  animated  and  called  by 
love  to  Christ,  obedience  to  his  command,  zeal  for  his  glory, 
compassion  for  the  miseries,  and  anxiety  for  the  salvation,  of 
mankind.  Their  zeal  was  of  necessity  uncompromising ;  and 
calculated  to  awaken  hostility  against  them.  The  Jews,  though 
they  looked  upon  an  image  in  their  own  country  as  an  abomi- 
nation, and  would  have  died  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  erected 
there,  made  no  efforts  to  draw  away  the  heathen  from  their  false 
gods.  They  only  asked  for  toleration,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  unmolested.  It  was  far  other- 
wise with  Christians  who  felt  the  obligation  which  the  command 
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of  their  Lord  imposed  on  them  to  make  known  the  gospel  to 
the  whole  race,  and  to  proselytize  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations.  Thej  were  not,  and  could  not  be  satisfied,  with  en- 
joying the  salvation  of  Christ  themselves;  they  laboured  inces- 
santly to  induce  all  others  to  embrace  it  also.  Their  religion 
admitted  of  no  compromise,  and  prescribed  the  duty  of  denoun- 
cing the  gods  which  the  nations  worshipped  as  vanities  and  lies, 
and  all  their  religious  rites  as  fooleries  and  abominations  which 
they  ought  instantly  to  relinquish.  Their  success  in  a  single 
instance  presupposed  that  the  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  had 
become  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his  country. 

12.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  ardent  and  uncompromising 
zeal  must  have  awakened  against  the  Christians  the  hostility 
of  all  ranks  and  of  all  nations.  It  was  so  far  from  being  con- 
ducive to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel,  that  its  tendency  was 
quite  the  reverse.  It  was  the  occasion  of  putting  the  whole 
Roman  world  in  arms  against  it ;  and  of  kindling  those  fires  of 
persecution  which  burned  with  such  intense  violence  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

13.  It  is  alleged  that  this  continued  persecution  was  the 
means  of  sustaining  the  zeal,  and  of  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  Christians.  It  has  indeed  been  an  often  repeated  maxim, 
and  one  that  has  generally  been  admitted  without  much  con- 
sideration, that  a  cause  derives  advantage  from  persecution. 
But  this  maxim  will  hold  true  only  in  regard  to  a  good  cause ; 
for  though  error  and  fanaticism  may  derive  temporary  benefit 
from  persecution  by  transferring  sympathy  to  the  sufferers,  and 
by  fixing  a  wavering  mind  in  its  creed,  it  cannot,  by  this  means, 
gain  permanent  triumph  and  establishment.  The  w^ay  to  aid 
a  bad  cause  is  not  to  fix  the  scrutinising  eyes  of  mankind  upon 
it.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  retarded  in  its  progress 
by  opposition,  but  it  will  gain  strength  from  the  conflict,  and 
ultimately  rise  to  the  position  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold.  But 
to  admit  that  Christianity  derived  advantage  from  persecution 
because  of  its  truth,  is  to  yield  the  point  in  controversy. 

14.  To  affirm,  then,  that  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians 
was  a  cause  of  the  success  of  Christianity,  is  really  saying,  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  Christian  having  refused  to  tole- 
rate anything  in  the  established  religions,  became  the  induce- 
ments for  those  very  religions  to  tolerate  the  Christians. 

15.  The  second  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  causes  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  which  Christianity  promulgated.    But  this  doctrine, 
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as  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  is  connected  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  the  day  of  righteous  judgment ;  it 
•was  associated  with  those  terrors  of  the  Lord  which  made  Felix 
tremble,  and  which,  so  far  from  presenting  an  inducement 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ,  contributed  to  make  this 
religion  be  to  the  Jew  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greek 
foolishness.  Has  the  immortality  so  clearly  revealed  in  the 
gospel  had  sufficient  efficacy  as  a  motive  to  lead  modern  infidels 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith?  It  had  no  powder,  it  would 
seem,  in  persuading  Mr.  Gibbon  to  relinquish  his  scepticism. 

IG.  With  regard  to  the  third  cause  assiojned  for  the  success 
of  the  gospel,  "the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church,"  the  very  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Gibbon  here  adduces 
it,  is  to  show  how  fully  he  disbelieves  in  the  doctrine  of  mira- 
cles in  relation  to  Christianity.  The  insinuation  is,  that  the 
things  called  miracles  by  the  early  Christians  were  the  sleight- 
of-hand  performances  of  a  few  knavish  impostors.  The  amount 
of  this  statement,  therefore,  on  this  head  is,  that  the  miracu- 
lous pretensions  of  impostors,  and  that  too  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened age,  and  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  publicity,  suc- 
cessfully contributed  to  the  advancement  of  that  cause  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote. 

17.  The  fourth  cause  to  which  he  attributes  the  prevalence 
of  Christianity  is,  the  purity  of  Christian  character,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians.  I  have 
already  noticed  that  this  topic  furnishes  this  historian  w^ith  an 
occasion  of  slandering  the  teachers  and  disciples  of  Christian- 
ity. But  apart  from  the  calumnious  misrepresentation  with 
which  it  is  connected,  it  supposes,  what  is  palpably  absurd,  that 
the  gospel  was  rendered  acceptable  to  the  impure,  licentious, 
and  idolatrous  Gentiles  by  its  pure  and  rigid  morality. 

18.  But  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church  are 
the  fifth  cause  of  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Gibbon  ex- 
plains what  he  means  by  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  by  saying,  that  they  consisted  of  fiiith  and  charity. 
But,  as  he  himself  afterwards  admits  that  faith  and  charity 
were  not  likely  to  aid  a  cause  in  a  world  destitute'of  either,  it 
is  not  necessary  further  to  follow  his  statements. 

19.  Such  are  the  arguments  by  w^hich  such  a  man  as  Gibbon 
seeks  to  invalidate  the  force  of  Christian  evidence !  So  great 
is  the  weakness  of  the  strongest  mind  when,  through  its  own  per- 
versity, it  attempts  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ! 
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We  complain  tliat,  choosing  to  oppose  the  Christian  religion,  he 
should  have  done  it  with  such  sophistry,  such  malignity,  such 
hypocrisy,  such  unaccountable  levity.  A  man  of  any  noble 
sentiments,  or  any  correct  views,  if  he  were,  by  the  force  of 
wrong  conviction,  obliged  to  declare  himself  against  the  popular 
faith,  M'ould  do  it  with  concern  and  seriousness;  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  annihilate,  as  he  thinks,  the  dearest  hopes  which  ever 
visited  the  world,  and  sustained,  at  least,  by  the  best  evidence 
ever  presented,  and  then  to  laugh  and  sneer  in  bitter  merri- 
ment and  scorn  on  the  wretchedness  and  hopelessness  he  has 
created,  is  an  unutterable  outrage  on  all  philosophy  and  on  all 
humanity. 

20.  I  conclude  my  observations  on  Gibbon  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Brougham : — "  There  runs,"  says  he,  "  a  vein  of  sneering 
and  unfair  insinuation  always  against  Christians  and  their  faith 
through  the  whole  both  of  those  inquiries  and  other  portions  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  the  religious  transactions  of 
Constantino;  nay,  through  almost  every  part  of  the  work  in 
which  any  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  subject — any  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  a  disposition  eminently  uncharitable, 
wholly  unfair,  and  tinged  with  prejudices  c^uite  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher,  and  altogether  alien  to  the  character  of  an  histo- 
rian. Nor  is  the  charge  lessened,  but  rather  aggravated,  by 
the  pretence  constantly  kept  up  of  his  being  a  believer,  when 
any  reader  of  the  most  ordinary  sagacity  at  once  discovers  that 
he  is  an  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  Nothing 
can  be  more  discreditable  to  the  individual,  nothing,  above  all, 
more  unworthy  the  historian,  than  this  subterfuge,  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  popular  odium.  All  men  of  right 
feelings  must  allow  that  they  would  far  more  have  respected  an 
open  adversary,  who  comes  forward  to  the  assault  with  a  manly 
avowal  of  his  disbelief,  than  they  can  a  concealed,  but  bitter 
enemy,  who  assumes  the  garb  of  an  ally,  in  order  effectually  to 
screen  himself  and  injure  the  cause  he  pretends  to  defend." 

21.  To  give  instances  of  the  unfairness  which  I  have,  in 
common  with  all  Gibbon's  readers,  reproved,  would  be  too  easy 
not  to  prove  superfluous.  But  the  sixteenth  chapter  must  for 
ever  be,  in  an  especial  manner,  a  monument  of  his  gross  injus- 
tice or  incurable  prejudice.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes 
on  every  circumstance  to  extenuate  the  dreadful  persecutions 
that  admit  of  no  defence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable, 
both  to  his  honesty  and  his  sound  judgment.     He  purposely 
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begins  ^vitll  Nero,  and  so  leaves  out  the  persecutions  recorded 
in  Scripture.  His  account  of  Cyprian's  martyrdom  is  as  un- 
fair as  it  could  be  without  deceit  and  positive  falsehood,  casting 
a  veil  over  all  the  most  horrible  atrocities  practised  on  that 
amiable  and  innocent  personage,  and  magnifying  into  acts  of 
clemency  exercised  towards  him  every  insignificant  attention 
that  was  paid  him — perverting,  too,  the  truth  of  history,  in 
order  to  feign  circumstances  which  really  do  not  appear  vouched 
by  any  kind  of  authority.  But  nothing  can  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  the  elaborate  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
comforts  derived  by  the  sufferers  in  these  cruel  scenes  from  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  and  from  the  great  preference  which  they 
must  have  given  it  over  the  disgrace  of  apostasy.  The  two- 
fold object  of  this  strange  discourse  is  at  once  to  lower  the  suf- 
ferer's merit  and  extenuate  the  oppressor's  guilt.  Nor  is  there 
any  kind  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake  to  which  the  same 
remarks  are  not  equally  applicable. 

22.  When,  then,  all  the  circumstances  in  which  Christianity 
was  originally  diffused  throughout  the  world  are  considered,  no 
man  whose  mind  is  not  blinded  by  inveterate  prejudice,  can 
suppose  that  any  ordinary  causes  were  adequate  to  its  success. 
The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  rendered  it  repulsive  to  the 
Jews,  and  foolish  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  natural  instruments  employed  in  pro- 
mulgating the  gospel  fitted  to  diminish  the  force  of  these  serious 
hindrances  to  its  reception :  but  on  the  contrary,  as  Jews  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  literature,  or  wealth,  or  rank,  or  autho- 
rity, men  who  were  poor,  unknown,  and  illiterate,  they  were 
likely  to  call  forth  insurmountable  prejudices  against  the  cause 
which  they  advocated.  But  in  addition  to  these  hindrances  to 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  with 
extreme  and  long-continued  violence.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  promulgated  were  such  as  to  require  every  one 
who  embraced  it  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  relinquish 
his  reputation,  his  ease,  his  fortune,  and  his  life,  with  no  other 
prospect  in  this  life  than  torture,  and  fetters,  and  death.  It 
was  therefore  the  immediate  interest  of  all  to  oppo.:e  and 
suppress  Christianity,  but  none  had  any  interest  in  helping  or 
in  owning  it. 

23.  Besides  these  formidable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the 
Christian  cause,  tliero  was  another  still  more  formidable,  namely^ 
that  the  bias  and  propensities  of  human  nature  were  directly 
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opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion.  So  great  is 
the  contrariety  between  the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  that  in  place 
of  mankind  eagerly  embracing  real  Christianity,  it  is  found  iu 
experience  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  degeneracy  and 
declension  wherever  it  is  professed.  In  proof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  contrast  the  present  state  of  Christendom  in  regard  to 
religion  with  the  Christian  religion  as  it  is  delineated  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament.  This  religion  has  had  always  to 
struggle  with  superstition,  infidelity,  opinions  and  practices, 
opposed  to  her  purity  and  authority.  But  notwithstanding 
this  contrariety,  the  gospel  mightily  and  everywhere  prevailed. 
Though  it  had  not  one  principle  in  common  with  the  religions 
which  then  prevailed — though  it  was  propagated  by  a  few  per- 
sons who  were  signally  disqualified  for  the  enterprise — though 
it  was  opposed  from  the  very  first,  and  everyAvhere  spoken 
against — though  it  was  hostile  to  human  opinion,  human  pre- 
judices, human  interest,  and  even  to  the  strongest  passions  and 
propensities  of  human  nature — it  was  notwithstanding  propa- 
gated with  facility  and  rapidity  over  the  whole  earth,  and  pro- 
cured disciples  among  all  nations.  The  conclusion,  then,  is, 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  propagated,  not  by  any  ordinary 
causes  merely,  but  by  a  supernatural  influence  and  power  which 
accompanied  it,  and  that  therefore  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
truly  divine. 

24.  I  must  not  bring  my  observations  on  the  rapid  and 
successful  promulgation  of  the  gospel  to  a  conclusion,  without 
again  adverting  to  the  evidence  which  is  thus  furnished  to 
prove  that  Christianity  was  accompanied  by  divine  super- 
natural influence,  and  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence. The  mighty  signs  and  wonders  which  were  Avrought 
in  attestation  of  its  heavenly  origin,  were  sufficient  to  convince 
those  who  beheld  them  of  its  truth,  and  to  induce  them  sin- 
cerely to  embrace  and  profess  it.  But  was  sincerity  alone  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  their  maintaining  the  profession  of  their 
faith  in  defiance  of  such  persecution  as  they  appear  to  have 
endured  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to  account  for  such  an  innumerable 
body  of  men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  various 
conditions  of  life,  and  of  mental  endowments  equally  varied, 
having  submitted  to  the  most  exquisite  and  lingering  torture, 
from  which  they  might  escape  by  abjuring  the  Christian  name, 
without   supposing   that    their   resolution    was   immediately 
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uplield  by  preternatural  divine  influence  ?  The  representations 
which  are  given  us  of  their  suffering,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  incalculable  number  of  victims,  whose  resolution  and 
fortitude  triumphed  over  all  that  the  art  of  man  could  inflict, 
seem  to  forbid  us  to  ascribe  their  conduct  to  anything  that  is 
in  the  mind  of  man,  unsupported  by  that  divine  power,  which 
can  strengthen  and  enable  him  for  all  things.  Notwith- 
standing the  paramount  importance  of  what  awaits  us  here- 
after, it  is  well  known  that  the  fear  of  death,  or  rather,  of  the 
torture  that  may  be  inflicted  before  death  can  relieve  us,  has 
overcome  the  resolution  and  fortitude  of  some  men,  who  were 
not  merely  sincere  in  their  Christian  profession,  but  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  strength  of  mind,  as  w^ell  as  fortified  by 
long  experience  of  the  power  of  religion.  How,  then,  shall 
we  account  for  an  opposite  result  in  circumstances  far  less 
favourable?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  triumph  of  men 
who  had  no  such  advantages  1 — I  say,  men  who  had  no  such 
advantages;  for  out  of  the  multitude  of  martyrs  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  there  must  have  been  many  who  were  not  remarkable 
for  either  native  energy  of  mind,  or  any  previous  attainments 
which  could  fortify  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Is  it  unreason- 
able— is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  most  natural — to  regard  their 
triumph  as  the  eifect  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  conse- 
quently, as  afi'ording  separate  and  undeniable  evidence,  that 
the  cause  in  which  they  sufi'ered  was  the  cause  of  God  ? 

25.  "  The  man  who  duly  considers,  what  it  seems  impossible 
to  deny,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ,  within  the  time  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  accepted  and  embraced  by  the  great  body 
of  mankind  in  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world ;  that  it 
was  promulgated  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  gradually  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  of  every 
class  and  condition ;  that  the  men  employed  in  its  propagation 
were,  generally  speaking,  illiterate,  but  boldly  appealed,  for 
the  truth  of  what  they  taught,  to  the  evidence  of  miracles, 
wrought  by  them  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  under  the 
eye  of  those  to  whom  they  preached;  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  anything  in  its  doctrine  that  could  recommend  it  to  a 
worldly  mind,  it  inculcated  many  hard  sayings,  of  which  it 
was  early  complained  that  no  man  could  bear  them;  that  it 
notwithstanding  laid  claim,  from  the  beginning,  to  universal 
acceptance,  and  virtually  declared  war  against  any  other  system 
of  fiiith  and  worship  which  had  prevailed  among  men ;   that 
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it  thereby  provoked  the  po^vers  of  the  world  to  measures  of 
the  most  determined  hostility;  that  the  early  Christians  were, 
in  consequence,  exposed  to  such  persecution  as  had  never  before 
been  exemplified,  and  yet  maintained  their  Christian  profession 
with  such  resolution  and  fortitude  as  we  cannot  reasonably 
ascribe  to  the  human  mind,  otherwise  than  as  strengthened 
and  upheld  by  divine  influence;  that  their  triumph  over  the 
world,  in  the  hour  of  their  departure  from  it,  not  only  defeated 
the  purpose  of  their  persecutors,  but  engaged  others  to  embrace 
a  religion  which  so  clearly  manifested  itself  to  be  of  God; 
that  in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour  continued 
to  gain  ground,  till  even  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  who  had  so 
violently  opposed  it,  were  prevailed  on,  by  the  force  of  truth, 
to  become  its  friends  and  abettors  : — the  man  who  can  delibe- 
rately consider  these  things,  without  perceiving  and  acknow- 
ledging that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  an  object  of  divine 
protection,  that  it  was  maintained  and  upheld  by  an  inter- 
position of  divine  power ;  or,  without  believing,  in  consequence, 
that  the  Author  was  sent  of  God,  would  not,  I  apprehend, 
have  believed  though  he  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  state  of  the  dead."* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MAHOMMED  AND  MAHOMMEDANISM— THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  WHICH  THE 
SUCCESS  or  A  RELIGION  BECOMES  A  PROOF  OF  ITS  DIVINE  ORIGIN; 
SECONDARY    CAUSES   INADEQUATE. 

1.  The  gospel,  when  first  promulgated,  rapidly  and  almost 
universally  prevailed ;  and  its  success  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin. 

2.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  mere  prevalence  of  a 
religion  furnishes  no  infallible  test  of  its  divine  authority.  For 
though  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  from  the  character  and 
attributes  of  God  that  he  will  not,  by  miraculous  interposition, 
attest  doctrines  as  true  which  are  in  themselves  false,  or  sup- 
port the  claims  of  pretenders  to  a  divine  mission  when  such 
claims  are  not  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  will  invariably  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  the  pro- 
gress of  error  and  delusion.  He  may  allow  those  Avho  have 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  and  who  exercise  not  the  faculties 

*  Vindication  of  Christian  Faith,  by  Dr.Inglis,pp.28-i— 289,— An  admirable  work. 
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■svith  whicli  they  are  endued  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falsehood,  to  be  misled  by  deceivers;  and  thus  a 
system  of  the  most  pernicious  error  may  become  widely  pre- 
valent. The  righteous  Ruler  of  the  universe  may  permit  the 
success  of  such  a  system  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  love 
darkness  rather  than  light.  Success,  therefore,  is  not  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  any  doctrine  or  scheme 
of  religion. 

3,  These  suggestions  of  reason  coincide  with  fact.  Error 
and  false  religion  have  been  permitted  to  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  over  the  world.  Mahommed,  the  Arabian  impostor, 
gave  rise,  in  the  seventh  century,  to  the  religious  system  which 
bears  his  name,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large  proportion 
of  mankind  to  embrace  it.  It  has  continued,  during  eleven 
hundred  years,  to  command  the  religious  belief  of  the  nume- 
rous followers  of  the  pretended  prophet  of  Mecca.  When  we 
behold  a  man  born  to  all  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  suddenly 
raising  himself  to  power  the  most  absolute,  and  uniting  the 
jarring  opinions  and  hostile  tribes  of  his  countrymen  in  one 
common  faith  and  government,  under  himself;  when  we  be- 
hold a  people,  before  almost  wholly  unknown  and  unheard  of 
in  the  annals  of  history,  rushing  with  unparalleled  rapidity  to 
empire  and  to  glory,  and  establishing  at  once  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  government  oyer  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
world ;  doubtless,  our  astonishment  is  excited  at  such  unex- 
pected and  interesting  events.  But  that  which  is  singular  and 
uncommon  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  deemed  miraculous.  Revo- 
lutions, however  stupendous,  which  may  yet  lie  within  the 
compass  of  the  human  mind,  when  assisted  by  external  events 
to  effect,  must  not  rashly  and  indiscriminately  be  imputed  to 
the  particular  and  immediate  agency  of  God.  Success  alone 
affords  no  absolute  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  Peity, — no  de- 
terminate and  appropriate  evidence  for  the  truth  or  divine 
original  of  any  doctrines  or  opinions.  It  is  only  in  particular 
situations,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  argument 
drawn  from  success  can  be  allowed  to  possess  any  weight;  in 
situations  where  no  human  strength  or  genius  could  of  itself 
have  prevailed, — under  circumstances  where  imposture  could 
never  have  supported  itself 

4.  In  order,  therefore,  to  present  the  argument  derived  from 
the  success  of  the  gospel  in  its  true  light,  we  must  contrast  the 
character  of  Christ  with  that  of  Mahommed;  Christianity  with 
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Mahommedanism ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  former 
was  successful,  with  those  in  which  the  latter  prevailed.  A 
few  observations  on  the  first  two  of  these  particulars  will  en- 
able lis  to  enter  with  advantage  on  the  discussion  of  the  last. 

5.  Allow  me  to  present  to  the  view  of  my  readers,  then,  the 
false  prophet  of  the  East  yielding  in  retirement  to  the  impure 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  placing  himself  in  public  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  to  promulgate  by  the  sword  the  tenets  of 
a  dark  and  debasing  imposture  ;  and  then  to  conduct  them  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him,  in  the  midst  of  the 
people;  whose  life  was  not  only  full  of  beneficence,  but  of  holi- 
ness; whose  private  hours  were  occupied  with  acts  of  unosten- 
tatious devotion ;  who  came  from  heaven  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them;  whose  object  it  was,  not  to  be  a  tem- 
poral prince,  but  a  spiritual  and  compassionate  Saviour ;  who 
rose,  even  while  surrounded  by  sinful  men,  above  the  sinful 
infirmities  of  that  nature  of  wdiich  he  made  himself  partaker ; 
who  has  left,  for  the  imitation  of  his  followers,  a  spotless  ex- 
ample of  charity,  and  goodness,  and  righteousness ;  who,  with 
the  possession  of  a  power  that  made  every  element  and  every 
being  subservient  to  his  designs,  exercised  the  most  gentle 
virtues  towards  his  enemies ;  who,  on  the  cross,  while  suifering 
as  the  victim  between  the  sinner  and  his  God,  presented,  with 
the  incense  of  his  own  merits,  an  imploring  petition  to  heaven 
on  their  behalf;  and  whom  all  nature,  as  well  as  the  Eoman 
centurion,  acknowledged  to  be  truly  the  Son  of  God. 

6.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Mahommed  was  either 
a  monster  of  ignorance  and  vice,  or  destitute  of  talents.  He 
could  not  have  devised  the  scheme,  nor  successfully  have  accom- 
plished it,  of  subverting  the  religion  and  government  of  his 
country,  and  establishing  in  their  place  a  system  of  his  own, 
had  he  been  the  despicable  and  imbecile  personage  which  he 
has  sometimes  been  represented.  He  was  born  in  an  un- 
civilized country,  and  in  obscure  and  indigent  circumstances. 
Though  he  enjoyed  not,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  was  favoured,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  with  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners ;  a  species  of  knowledge  which 
he  turned  to  account  in  the  prosecution  of  his  subsequent 
designs.  The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
carried  on  a  constant  and  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
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uitli  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  In  these  employ- 
ments the  impostor  was  early  initiated;  and  during  his  travels 
into  the  neighbouring  nations,  acquired  that  knowledge  which 
enabled  him  to  execute  his  daring  and  ambitious  designs. 

7.  After  he  had  lived  several  years  in  a  lonely  cave,  in  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Hara,  and  had  established  in  the  minds  of 
his  neighbours  a  belief  in  his  superior  sanctity,  he  began,  in 
his  fortieth  year,  to  assert  his  divine  mission.  He  accommo- 
dated his  system  to  the  preconceived  but  discordant  opinions 
of  Jews,  Christians,  and  idolaters;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  two  former  classes,  he  admitted  the  pro- 
phetical character  of  Moses,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  With 
the  same  view,  he  freely  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  whatever  he  thought  suited  to  his 
purpose;  mingled  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  he  derived 
from  this  sacred  source  with  Arabian  fables;  while  he  authorized 
the  practice  of  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  indulgence  of  certain 
vices.  The  Koran,  therefore,  may  with  truth  be  characterised 
as  an  artful,  motley  mixture,  made  up  of  the  shreds  of  dif- 
ferent opinions,  without  order  or  consistency,  full  of  repetitions 
and  absurdities,  yet  presenting  to  every  one  something  agree- 
able to  his  prejudices,  expressed  in  the  captivating  language 
of  the  country,  and  often  adorned  with  the  graces  of  poetry. 
The  artifice  and  elegance  with  which  its  discordant  materials 
were  combined  so  far  surpassed  the  inexperience  and  rudeness 
of  his  countrymen,  that  they  gave  credit  to  the  declaration 
of  Mahommed,  who  said  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel. 

8.  The  impostor  having  made  but  few  converts,  at  length 
commenced  his  military  career,  and  alleged  the  divine  command 
as  his  authority  for  so  doing.  His  address,  talents,  and  suc- 
cesses, increased  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  emboldened 
him  to  engage  in  the  extended  and  systematical  operations  of 
the  warrior.  While  the  flame  of  fanaticism,  which  he  liimself 
had  kindled,  burned  furiously  in  every  breast  around  him,  he 
alone,  cool  and  deliberate  in  the  midst  of  slaughter  and  confu- 
sion, marked  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  took  advantage  of 
every  error,  and  left  no  artifice  unemployed  to  obtain  and  to 
secure  the  victory.  When  mild  and  gentle  measures  seemed 
best  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  whom  de- 
spair might  render  formidable,  we  behold  him,  with  an  air  of 
affected  generosity,  dismissing  thousands  of  his  captives.  AYhen 
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acts  of  severity  appeared  expedient,  to  intimidate  the  obstinate, 
v.-e  behold  him  baselj  taking  vengeance  on  the  fallen,  and  with 
every  circumstance  of  deliberate  and  savage  barbarity,  imbru- 
ing his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  conquered. 

9.  Hitherto,  every  passion  was  rendered  subordinate  to  the 
interests  of  ambition.  But  now  Mahommed  is  presented  to 
our  view  not  only  as  a  ruthless  conqueror,  but  as  the  slave  of 
sensual  indulgence ;  the  hapless  females  whom  war  made  his 
captives,  doomed  to  a  fate  more  dishonourable  than  their 
slaughtered  friends,  brothers,  or  parents,  were  sacrificed  to  his 
lust.  Indeed,  ambition  and  lust  were  the  passions  which  had 
the  ascendency  over  him,  to  the  influence  of  which,  either 
separately  or  combined,  we  may  trace  every  action  of  his  life. 
Hence  originated  the  system  of  imposture  which  his  genius 
devised ;  and  hence  we  observe  each  subordinate  part,  through- 
out its  whole  contexture,  pointing  immediately  or  ultimately 
to  the  gratification  of  one  or  both  of  these  predominant  pas- 
sions. His  prophetical  reputation  being  established,  he  rushed 
from  an  afi'ectation  of  exemplary  purity  of  manners  into  the 
most  public  and  criminal  excesses  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Though  the  laws  wdiich  he  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
carnal  appetites  were  loose  in  the  extreme,  and  designed  by 
their  looseness  to  captivate  his  countrymen,  the  boundless  lust 
of  Mahommed  disdained  to  be  confined  even  within  the  exten- 
sive limits  which  he  had  drawn  for  his  followers.  The  authority 
of  the  God  of  purity  was  adduced  to  sanction  the  grossest  im- 
moralities committed  by  the  man  who  had  the  audacity  to 
pretend  to  be  his  prophet.  The  most  abandoned  libertine 
w^ould  blush  at  the  particular  representation  of  the  horrid  and 
disgusting  scenes  which  unfold  themselves  to  our  view  in  the 
chamber  of  this  impostor.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, in  general,  that  the  retirements  of  Mahommed,  from  his 
first  acquisition  of  power  to  his  last  decline  of  life,  were  con- 
tinually disgraced  by  every  excessive  indulgence  of  that  pas- 
sion which  has  a  more  particular  tendency  to  degrade  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  character  even  below  the  brute  creation. 

10.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  character  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  briefly  contemplate  the  perfect  virtues 
and  numerous  excellences  by  which,  during  his  whole  life,  he 
was  adorned.  Without  entering  here  into  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  advert  to  those 
general  features  of  his  character  by  which  his  sincerity,  purity, 
and  exalted  benevolence  are  proved. 
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11.  If  we  recal  to  our  recollection  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  expectations  of  a  temporal  prince,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  circumstances  in  which  our  Lord  appeared 
were  calculated,  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  render  him  unpopular. 
He  presented  himself  to  his  countrymen  in  a  character  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  ap- 
pear. While  they  looked  for  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke, 
he  invited  them  to  partake  in  a  redemption  from  the  slavery 
of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  death.  Had  he  been  influenced  by 
interest  or  ambition,  he  would  not  have  opposed  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  the  pride  of  princes,  and  the 
superstition  of  the  people.  According  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  enemies,  he  was  true,  and  taught  the  way  of  God 
in  truth,  neither  cared  he  for  any  man ;  for  he  regarded  not 
the  persons  of  men.  He  engaged  not  in  the  pursuit  of  secular 
power,  declaring  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  and 
when  the  multitude  would  have  owned  him  for  their  king,  he 
declined  their  proffers,  and  withdrew  into  retirement.  Thus 
did  he  verify,  by  his  relinquishment  of  worldly  honour,  wealth, 
and  pleasure,  by  the  humbleness  of  his  appearance,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  prophet  Isaiah :  "  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  He  shall  grow  up  as 
a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground :  he  hath  no 
form  nor  comeliness ;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him."*  How  remarkable  is  this 
humility ;  and  what  a  contrast  does  it  present  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Arabian  impostor,  who  seized  the  sceptre  before  it  was 
offered  to  him! 

12.  The  life  of  Christ  has  none  of  those  inequalities  which 
it  is  the  delight  of  the  orator  to  paint,  and  of  the  philosopher 
to  analyse.  The  natural  and  unaffected  deportment  which  he 
invariably  preserved,  without  painful  exertion,  and  without 
insidious  design;  the  consistence  between  each  particular  action 
and  each  particular  situation;  the  conformity  of  all  his  actions 
to  one  common  rule — the  word  of  God ;  and  their  tendency  to 
one  common  end — the  salvation  of  mankind;  may  be  explored 
by  the  profound  moralist,  must  be  admired  by  the  pious  [be- 
liever, but  cannot  be  described,  surely,  without  a  portion  of 
that  matchless  simplicity,  with  which  they  are  recorded  by  the 
inspired  evangelists.  Too  plain  for  ornament,  and  too  grand 
for  illustration,  the  character  of  Jesus  leaves  at  a  distance  the 
power  of  language.  Surrounded  with  the  meanest  circum- 
*  Isa.  xlii.  2  :  liii.  1—3. 
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stances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by  the  most  im- 
portant and  astonishing  events,  it  seems  to  baffle  equally  by 
its  humility  and  its  majesty  all  the  feeble  efforts  of  human 
eloquence. 

13.  Jesus  began  his  ministry  by  calling  mankind  to  repent- 
ance, by  assuring  his  hearers,  that  if  any  man  ^vould  come  after 
him,  he  must  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
him ;  but  Mahommed,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
allured  his  auditors  by  the  hopes  of  conquest,  by  the  glories  of 
a  visible  monarchy,  and  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  earthly 
dominion.  He  is  presented  to  our  view  as  a  military  con- 
queror, who  achieved  victories,  not  by  the  force  of  truth,  but 
by  the  strength  of  his  sword ;  whose  progress  was  accompanied 
with  misery  and  blood,  and  followed  by  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe. 

14.  jMahommed,  therefore,  cannot  be  compared  with  Jesus, 
because  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  teacher  of  piety  and  virtue, 
whose  success  was  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  his  example  and 
doctrine.  He  must  be  classed  with  military  conquerors ;  dis- 
tinguished from  them  only  by  calling  religion  to  his  aid,  and 
by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  advancement  and  establish- 
ment of  his  ambitious  designs.  The  means  by  which  he  gained 
his  triumphs  were  all  human;  and  splendid  as  these  triumphs 
were,  it  is  obvious  that  human  causes  were  perfectly  adequate 
to  their  production. 

15.  But  no  such  causes  will  account  for  the  success  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  character  of  its  Author,  the  nature  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  its  rapid  promulgation,  are  all  divine;  they  are, 
therefore,  perfectly  accordant  with  each  other,  and  are  alike 
to  be  viewed  as  the  effect  of  supernatural  influence.  While 
every  circumstance  of  the  times,  every  particular  in  the  man- 
ner and  situation  of  mankind,  concurred  to  favour  the  success 
of  Mahommedan  imposture,  Christianity  laboured  under  every 
disadvantage,  and  its  success,  by  mere  human  agency,  was 
morally  impossible.  Mahommedanism  was  proposed  to  a  people 
rude  and  ignorant,  in  an  age  when  universal  darkness  and  bar- 
barism had  prepared  mankind  to  receive,  without  discrimina- 
tion, whatever  tenets  the  artful  and  designing  imposed  on  their 
credulity;  but  the  period  in  which  the  gospel  began  to  be 
preached  was  distinguished  above  all  others  for  curious  specu- 
lation and  philosophical  research.  It  was  when  Rome  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  glory,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  were  widely 
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cultivated,  that  the  religion  of  the  Cross  arose,  invited  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  formidable 
opposition,  succeeded  in  subverting  the  systems  of  idolatry,  in 
dispelling  the  gross  darkness  which  had  rested  on  the  people, 
and  in  pouring  heavenly  light  and  blessedness  on  the  world. 
While  the  Arabian  impostor  artfully  accommodated  his  reli- 
gion to  the  ruling  passions,  the  favourite  opinions,  and  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  mankind,  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Redeemer  enjoined  the  strictest  self-denial,  and  opposed  the 
opinions,  prejudices,  and  propensities  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  While  the  pride  of  the  Arabians  pleaded  power- 
fully in  support  of  the  claims  of  their  pretended  prophet,  the 
national  pride  of  the  Jews  armed  them  against  the  Saviour, 
and  led  them  to  give  every  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  his 
cross.  They  could  not  embrace  the  gospel  without  relinquish- 
ing every  hope  which  ambition,  as  well  as  the  views  which  they 
entertained  of  prophecy,  had  inspired ;  nor  was  it  surprising 
that  they  regarded  with  indignation  the  progress  of  a  religion 
which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  their  peculiar  privileges  and 
distinctions,  and  to  reduce  them  from  that  haughty  pre-emi- 
nence Avhich  they  had  hitherto  claimed,  to  the  same  level  with 
the  surrounding  nations,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  contemptuous  scorn. 

16.  Mahommed  formed  his  system  of  religion  to  suit  the 
prevailing  opinions,  modes  of  worship,  and  inclinations  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed;  but  Christianity  was 
opposed  not  only  to  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  it  was  also  at  vari- 
ance with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  with  the  pompous 
ritual  of  paganism,  and  with  all  those  powerful  passions  to 
which  paganism,  in  all  its  forms,  had  given  ample  indulgence. 
Mahommedanism  was  imposed  on  the  nations  by  the  sword ; 
Christianity  succeeded  not  merely  without  human  advantages, 
but  in  opposition  to  all  human  power,  and  in  the  midst  of 
continuous  persecution.  The  success  of  the  one  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  miraculous  interposition ; 
that  of  the  other  Avas  owing  to  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes, 
and  was  no  more  wonderful  than  the  triumphant  career  of  any 
other  military  adventurer. 

17.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the  original  success  of  Mahom- 
medanism may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  political  and  religious 
state  of  Arabia;  in  the  independence  and  want  of  union  among 
its  tribes :  in  the  <]rross  is^norance  of  its  barbarous  and  uncivil- 
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ized  inhabitants;  in  the  divisions  and  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  and  in  the  nature  and  genius  of  Mahommedanism 
itself;  in  the  fascinating  allurements  of  its  promised  rewards, 
in  their  agreeableness  to  the  propensities  of  corrupt  nature  in 
general,  and  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates  in 
particular;  in  the  artful  accommodation  of  its  doctrines  and 
its  rites  to  the  preconceived  opinions,  the  favourite  passions, 
and  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed; in  the  poetic  elegance  with  which  its  doctrines,  its 
precepts,  and  its  histories  were  adorned;  and  in  the  captivat- 
ing manner  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Such,  then,  being 
the  circumstances,  and  such  the  means  by  which  the  religion 
of  Mahommed  was  so  widely  diffused  and  so  firmly  established 
in  the  w^orld,  its  success  is  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by 
mere  human  causes. 

18.  We  find,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  that  while 
Christianity  professed  to  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  in- 
terposition of  the  Deity,  Mahommed  did  not  pretend  to  work 
miracles  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  He,  in- 
deed, alleged  the  excellency  of  the  Koran  as  a  proof  of  its 
divine  authority,  and  maintained  that  the  elegance  of  its  com- 
position furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  its  heavenly  origin. 
When  called  upon  by  his  countrymen  to  produce  proofs  of  his 
mission,  and  to  work  some  miracle  in  attestation  of  his  title  to 
the  prophetic  office — in  the  evasive  language  of  imposture,  he 
shrunk  from  the  just  and  pertinent  requisition,  and,  M'ith  a 
tone  of  affected  dignity,  referred  them  to  the  supernatural 
elegance  and  sublimity  of  the*  Koran.  But  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  interposition  for  such  an  end  will  not  be  perceived  by 
any  person  of  taste  and  judgment,  who  recollects  that  the 
author  of  the  Koran  had  in  his  possession  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  we  pass  from  the  composi- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  book,  we  shall  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  so  far  from  affording  indication  of  miraculous 
interposition,  it  is  a  gross  and  palpable  imposture.  By  attempt- 
ing to  explain  what  is  inconceivable,  to  describe  what  is  inef- 
fable, and  to  materialize  what  in  itself  is  spiritual,  he  absurdly 
and  impiously  aimed  to  sensualize  the  purity  of  the  divine 
essence.  He  thus  fabricated  an  incoherent  system,  a  religion 
of  depravity,  totally  repugnant,  indeed,  to  the  nature  of  that 
Being  who  is  infinitely  perfect ;  but  more  likely,  on  tliat  ac- 
count, to  accord  with  the  appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  corrupt 
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and  sensual  age.  Many  persons,  as  Archbishop  Sumner  ob- 
serves, understand  Mahommedanism  merely  as  a  successful 
imposture,  which  has  covered  a  wider  surface  than  even  Chris- 
tianity; and  this  operates  to  injure  Christianity,  by  familiar- 
ising us  to  an  idea  of  successful  imposture.  But  if  the  Koran 
were  consulted,  the  imposture  would  become  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary to  the  truth. 

19.  The  Koran  contains  its  own  refutation.  For,  while  it 
acknowledges  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  it  is  in  fact  a  gross  corruption  and  per- 
version of  both.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  upon  its  own  show- 
ing, that  it  can  have  proceeded  from  the  God  of  truth. 

20.  This  is  demonstrably  certain,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Koran  contains  facts  or  doctrines  contrary  to  those  which 
have  been  already  revealed,  and  those  the  divine  authority  of 
which  it  admits.  Without  entering  at  present  into  the  full 
consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it 
denies  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  gospel — 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross;  which  contradiction 
fully  proves  the  Koran  to  be  an  impudent  imposture. 

21.  This  is,  indeed,  abundantly  manifest  in  the  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  it.  When  any  religion  is,  as  it  were,  incor- 
porated with  the  ordinary  providence  of  God  in  his  moral 
government,  the  credibility  of  it  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
determined  by  its  actual  and  visible  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  The  being  whom  it  is  the  object  of  God's  gracious 
will  to  bless  in  a  future  existence,  it  seems  not  consistent  with 
his  wisdom  to  oppress  or  deceive  in  the  present.  Much,  there- 
fore, would  those  doctrines  want  of  their  best  evidence,  which, 
while  they  pretended  to  minister  to  the  future  welfare  of  man- 
kind, were  instrumental  now  only  in  their  degradation  or  their 
ruin. 

22.  But  what  has  Mahommedanism  done  in  promoting  the 
temporal  happiness  of  mankind?  The  fruits  which  have  in- 
variably resulted  from  it  are  only  such  as  artful  imposture 
would  produce.  These  are  visible  in  the  condition  of  those 
countries,  interesting  from  sacred  and  classic  associations,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have,  for  many  ages,  been  semi- barbarous. 
It  is  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  that  the  most 
comprehensive  moral  change  that  ever  was  effected  by  a  mere 
man  in  the  character  of  an  immense  proportion  of  the  species, 
was  the  work  of  a  barbarian,  unacquainted  with  the  literature 
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and  science  of  liis  own  Arabia,  as  scanty  at  that  time  as  the 
herbage  in  its  deserts;  and  it  is  yet  more  derogatory  to  the 
vaunted  pretensions  of  human  virtue,  unaided  by  a  really  divine 
influence,  that  this  moral  change  was  itself  the  greatest  moral 
evil,  from  one  source,  with  which  our  race  has  been  visited  since 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  with  his  subtlety.  The  Koran  con- 
tains the  oracles  of  this  anomalous  heresy — anomalous,  yet  so 
admirably  adapted  to  all  the  fierce  and  licentious  passions  of  our 
nature,  that  it  required  no  miracle  to  aid  the  sword  in  its  pro- 
mulgation— finding  or  making  a  traitor  in  every  evil  heart 
which  it  assailed.  Mahommed  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  brutal,  remorseless,  fanatical  conquerors,  ravagers  and 
overthrowers  of  nations  and  letters.  In  the  reign  of  Omar,  the 
third  of  this  ferocious  line,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library 
was  condemned  to  be  burned,  on  the  shrewd  assumption  that 
if  the  books  were  in  consonance  with  the  Koran,  they  were  use- 
less, and  if  contrary  to  it  heretical.* 

23.  I  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  Mahommed  in  the 
words  of  the  profound  Pascal : — "  Mahommed  established  his 
religion  by  killing  others;  Jesus  Christ,  by  making  his  follow- 
ers lay  down  their  own  lives ;  Mahommed  by  forbidding  his  law 
to  be  read ;  Jesus  Christ  by  commanding  us  to  read.  In  a  word, 
the  two  were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mahommed  took  the  way,  in 
all  human  probability,  to  succeed,  Jesus  Christ  took  the  way, 
humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointed.  And  hence,  instead  of 
concluding  that  because  Mahommed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in 
like  manner  have  succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  that,  since  Ma- 
hommed has  succeeded,  Christianity  must  have  inevitably  pe- 
rished, if  it  had  not  been  stipported  by  a  power  altogether 
divine." 

24:.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made,  more  especially 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  account  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes.  We  do  not  deny  that 
such  causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Christia- 
nity. On  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation  from 
God,  might  we  not  expect  that  the  God  of  providence  would 
render  the  government  of  the  world  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  truth?  The  question  is,  not  whether  ordinary 
or  secondary  causes  may  have  in  some  measure  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Christianity,  but  whether  they  alone  were  ade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  that  event.    We  maintain,  and 

*  Montgomery's  Lectures  on  Poetry,  p.  34S. 
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we  have  shown  reasons  for  our  opinion,  that  they  were  not;  and 
that,  therefore,,  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  furnishes  sepa- 
rate and  independent  evidence  of  its  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity. The  man  who  considers  all  the  facts  connected  with  its 
promulgation,  who  believes  that  "the  doctrine  of  a  crucified 
Saviour  continued  to  gain  ground,  till  even  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  who  had  so  violently  opposed  it,  were  prevailed  on,  by 
the  force  of  truth,  to  become  its  friends  and  abettors;  the  man. 
who  can  deliberately  consider  these  things  without  perceiving 
and  acknowledging  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  an  object  of 
divine  protection — that  it  was  maintained  and  upheld  by  an 
interposition  of  divine  power,  or  without  believing,  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  author  was  sent  from  God — would  not,  I 
apprehend,  have  believed  though  he  had  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  state  of  the  dead."* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  CnUISTIANITY  IN  INUmDUAXS  :  IN  NATION55— TUB  FULNESS 
OF  THE  EVIDKNCES  FOR  CHRISTIANITY — CHRISTIANITY  COMMENSURATE 
WITH  THE  PROGRESSIVE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE — THE  IMPREG- 
NABLE   STRENGTH   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   EVIDENCE. 

1.  We  are  entitled  to  judge  of  any  system  of  doctrines  by 
the  effects  which  it  produces.  A  religion  which  is  from  God, 
•and  which  is  intended  to  fit  man  for  the  happiness  of  eternity, 
must  have  a  meliorating  influence  on  his  character  and  condi- 
tion in  the  present  state.  We  are  directed  by  the  Author  of 
Christianity  to  form  our  opinion  according  to  this  rule;  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  A  system  may  possess  much 
beauty  and  plausibility  in  theory,  Avhile  its  inefficiency  only 
becomes  palpable  when  we  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 
The  philosopher  may  charm  his  audience  with  his  speculations 
on  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  on  its  advantages  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  society,  and  yet  his  disquisitions  may  have  no 
more  effect  in  mending  the  heart,  or  in  accomplishing  the 
slightest  melioration  on  the  community,  than  the  loveliness  of 
a  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  Avell  on 
an  instrument. 

2.  The  mighty  change  which  the  gospel  effected  on  those 
who  became  its  disciples  from  among  the  Jews,  when  it  was 
first  pre.iched,  was  illustrative  of  its  great  power.     So  great 
*  ^'indication  of  the  Christiau  Tailli,  by  Dr.  Iiiglis,  pp.  2Si— 2S9. 
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was  the  change  which  it  produced  on  their  views  and  feelings, 
that  the  same  persons  who  asked  their  Master  to  call  for  fire 
from  heaven,  were  foremost  in  suffering  obloquy  and  shame  in 
carrying  the  tidings  of  salvation,  not  to  their  own  kinsmen  only, 
but  to  those  who  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise.  To  what  influence 
less  efficient  than  the  mighty  power  of  God  can  we  ascribe  this 
extraordinary  change  of  character,  this  elevation  of  aim,  this 
unresisting  meekness,  this  heavenly  benevolence,  manifested  by 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  by  those  who  were  associated  with 
tliem  in  proclaiming  the  gospel  1 

,3.  The  early  disciples  of  Christianity,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, fully  acted  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Before  they  would  give  credit,, 
in  their  circumstances,  to  doctrines  which,  so  far  from  minister- 
ing to  the  pride  of  men,  required  the  exercise  of  humility  and 
self-mortification,  and  to  facts  which  seemed  to  reflect  ignominy 
on  the  Auth  ^rand  the  Finisher  of  their  faith,  they  would  exa- 
mine well  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  constrained,  notwith- 
standing, to  reorard  them  as  faithful  sayings,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  Yv'hile  we  believe  that  a  divine  agency  accompa- 
nied the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  to  render  them  mighty  for  the 
subduinor  of  the  thouo-hts  of  men  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  conversion  of  such  persons,  in  such 
circumstances,  could  not  have  taken  place  without  a  previous 
investigation  of  the  evidences  which  attest  the  authority  of  the 
new  dispensation  ;  and  that  their  having  actually  put  their  seal 
to  the  sufficiency  of  this  evidence,  and  given  the  unequivocal 
pledge  of  their  sincerity  by  their  sufferings  and  martyrdom, 
will  remain  an  auxiliary  and  corroborative  proof  that  the  gos- 
pel is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

4.  The  early  disciples  were  distinguished  by  their  love  to  the 
Saviour.  Though  naturally  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
diversity  of  rank,  and  kindred,  and  colour,  he  ruled  over  their 
affections,  and  was  to  then\  all  and  in  all;  and,  rather  than 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from  the  love  of  Christ,  they 
submitted  to  tribulation  and  distress,  persecution  and  famine, 
nakedness,  peril,  and  the  sword.  Tliey  acted  as  if  they  con- 
stantly felt  themselves  under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  no  labours  or  sufferings  could  ever  express;  as 
if  the  consideration  of  his  abasement  on  the  cross,  and  prevail- 
ing intercession  in  heaven,  presented   an  irresistible  claim  to 
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undevlating  devotedness  to  his  cause;  and  the  influence  of  his 
name  awakened  similar  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  mul- 
titudes of  his  disciples,  leading  their  minds  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  unsearchable  riches,  and  becoming  still  more  dear  to 
them  from  the  pain  and  shame  which  they  had  endured  in  its 
profession,  and  from  its  having  been  the  tie  which  visibly 
united  them  in  their  tribulations  with  the  Man  of  sorrows. 

5.  The  early  disciples  of  Christianity  were  distinguished  by 
their  moral  purity  and  excellence.  The  morality  of  the  Ne\r 
Testament,  so  pure  and  comprehensive,  was  embodied  in  their 
lives;  they  were  self-denied  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  just 
and  kind  towards  others;  and  their  habitual  aim  was  to  do  the 
things  that  are  true,  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  Though  many  of  them  had  been  stained  with  the 
vices  of  paganism,  and  though  all  of  them  had  been  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,  they  became  fruitful  in  every  good  work. 
AVherever  there  was  a  church  gathered  from  the  heathen,  there 
was  an  inroad  made  on  the  kingdom  of  sin  and  darkness,  and 
a  temple  of  purity  Avas  erected,  from  which  all  were  secluded 
who  refused  compliance  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 

6.  That  Christianity  produced  these  effects  in  early  times, 
we  are  warranted  to  believe  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  continued 
to  produce  similar  effects  to  the  present  day.  It  may  have  been 
obstructed  in  its  course  by  human  policy,  and  the  actual  good 
which  it  has  accomplished,  compared  with  the  vast  benefits 
which  it  was  capable  of  communicating,  be  small;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  with  which  it  has  had  to  struggle, 
and  the  corruption  it  has  had  to  overcome,  it  has  never  wanted 
its  faithful  disciples,  who  imbibed  the  Spirit,  and  copied  the 
example,  and  obeyed  the  precepts  of  their  Lord.  Who  would 
compare  heathen  nations,  in  their  moral  practices,  with  the 
people  who  profess  Christianity?  Though  there  be  many  among 
the  latter  whose  religion  is  only  nominal,  they  are  so  far  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  and  the  conduct  of  others,  as  to  possess 
an  external  decency  of  character  unknown  in  the  lands  that  are 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death. 

7.  The  early  Christians  were  distinguished  by  the  warmth 
and  spirituality  of  their  devotion.  This  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Christ,  and  it  was  imitated  by  all  those 
who  embraced  Christianity.  Occurrences  which  others  would 
term  ordinary,  they  made  the  subject  of  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment, or  of  earnest  prayer.    A  religion  which  requires  its  dis- 
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ciples  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight ;  which  impressively 
presents  to  their  view  the  grace  and  compassion  of  Him  who 
bore  their  infirmities  and  carried  their  sorrows;  a  religion 
which  is  opposed  to  worldly-mindedness,  which  denounces  im- 
purity, which  refines  and  exalts  every  affection  ;  a  religion 
which  connects  God  with  every  object  and  with  every  blessing, 
which  makes  his  glory  its  chief  end,  and  constitutes  the  Saviour 
the  medium  through  whom,  and  by  whom,  and  for  whom  are 
all  things,  is  evidently  fitted  to  produce  the  feeling  of  habitual 
and  spiritual  devotion. 

8.  Real  Christians  have  always  been  distinguished  by  their 
superior  happiness  in  life,  and  their  tranquillity  and  hope  in 
death.  We  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  reception 
of  the  gospel  was  uniformly  accompanied  with  happiness. 
Indeed,  Christianity  is  fitted  and  intended  to  communicate 
peace  and  joy  to  all  who  truly  receive  it.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  deaths  of  its  genuine  disciples,  and  those  con- 
nected with  infidelity,  is  as  great  as  that  which  exists  in  regard 
to  the  piety,  purity,  and  moral  excellence  of  their  lives.  From 
the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  downwards  to  the  present  hour,  have 
many  thousand  Christians,  in  successive  generations,  rejoiced 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  dissolution,  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God.  If  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  disquieted  in 
these  solemn  circumstances,  the  cause  of  their  disquietude  has 
not  been  Christianity,  but  the  fear  that  they  were  not  genuine 
Christians.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  dying  Christians 
are  filled  with  joy  and  triumph,  and  that  they  leave  the  world 
thanking  God  who  giveth  them  the  victory  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Paul,  in  the  near  view  of  martyrdom,  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand.  1  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto 
all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing."  *  And  of  the  millions 
who  derived  tranquillity  and  hope  from  the  gospel  in  the  hour 
of  death,  1  shall  only  refer  to  one  in  modern  times.  Bishop 
Bedell,  who  addressed  his  family  in  these  words :  "  Knowing 
that  I  must  shortly  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  I  know  also 
that  I  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  Therefore,  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
*  2  Tim.  iv.  G— 8. 
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to  die  is  gain,  which  increases  my  desire,  even  now,  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  I  ascend  to  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  youi*  God,  through  the  all- 
sufficient  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Kedeemer." 

9.  The  power  that  produced  the  transformations  in  the  lives 
of  men,  and  that  gave  them  and  continues  to  give  them  peace 
and  joy  in  death,  must  be  divine.  Christianity  effects  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  views,  principles,  and  characters  of  those 
who  embrace  it;  and  looking  to  the  visible  manifestation  of  its 
transforming,  purifying,  and  consoling  power,  in  the  lives  of  its 
disciples,  are  we  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  this  power  is 
from  God  1  These  effects  have  always  resulted  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  from  Christianity  alone.  It  produces  them  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  it  did  in  the  first ;  multitudes  by  its 
power,  noiv  as  well  as  then,  have  relinquished  idolatry,  and  the 
impure  and  cruel  rites  to  which  they  were  addicted,  and  have 
been  changed  into  humble,  holy,  and  self-denied  followers  of 
Christ.  In  how  many  instances  is  this  mighty  change  effected 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  or  in  so  gradual  a  manner,  as  to 
elude  observation  !  Its  reality  is  evinced  by  the  fruits  which 
follow  from  it.  It  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  This  great  change,  produced  only  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  shows  itself  in  all  climates,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  by  the  same  characteristic  features;  insomuch, 
that  a  genuine  convert  to  Christ  in  Asia  will  find,  should  he 
come  to  this  country,  among  genuine  Christians,  his  own 
feelings,  and  tastes,  and  sympathies.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
of  these  universally  similar  effects,  it  must  be  the  same  cause 
universally — the  same  in  every  age  and  country.  The  cause 
of  the  admirable  fruits  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  Christianity, 
and  it  thus  proves  itself  to  be  from  God. 

10.  In  order  fully  to  estimate  these  effects,  we  must  advert 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  society,  and  on  national 
improvement  and  happiness.  The  effects  of  Christianity,  as  a 
vital  and  saving  power,  soon  became  visible  in  those  heathen 
lands  in  which  it  was  first  exerted,  in  turning  multitudes  of 
ignorant  and  superstitious  pagans  from  idols,  to  the  worship 
and  service  of  the  true  God.  The  Christian  churches,  con- 
sisting of  persons  thus  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
shone  as  lights  in  the  world,  in  contrast  with  whom  heathenism 
stood  forth  in  all  its  deformity.  The  mark  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship — that  by  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  known  in  the 
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world,  was  tlieir  love  to  one  another;  a  circumstance  by  which 
the  early  Christians  were  remarkably  characterised,  and  which 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention,  and  gain  the  admiration 
of  the  heathen.  However  diversified  were  their  circumstances — 
however  much  they  differed  from  each  other  as  to  nation,  rank, 
and  education — they  all  felt  towards  each  other  as  brethren, 
and  gave  one  another  all  the  support  befitting  so  close  a  relation. 
The  poor,  the  sick,  widows  and  orphans,  and  those  who  were 
imprisoned  for  the  truth's  sake,  were  maintained  by  the  whole 
Christian  community.  This  brotherly  love  was  also  shown  in 
the  kindness  which  was  cherished  and  exercised  by  the  churches 
towards  each  other.  The  deepest  sympathy  was  felt  by  every 
church  with  the  sufferings  or  the  prosperity  of  all  the  churches 
which  constituted  the  Christian  commonwealth.  This  benevo- 
lence, which  sprung  from  heartfelt  love  to  the  Redeemer,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  heathen  around  them, and  was  shown  in  unwearied 
efforts  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being. 

11.  It  was  impossible  that  a  religion  which  produced  these 
effects,  which  constituted  all  its  disciples  instruments  of  imme- 
diate good  to  those  around  them,  should  not  have  had  a  mighty 
influence  in  meliorating  the  present  condition  of  mankind. 
Without  directly  interfering  with  existing  institutions,  it 
communicated  vital  principles' to  those  who  truly  received  it, 
which  could  not  fail,  in  their  operation,  to  carry  improvement 
into  all  the  arrangements  and  economy  of  human  society. 
Without  producing  violent  and  convulsive  changes  in  external 
things,  it  made  eff'ectual  provision  for  reforming  and  amending 
them,  by  infusing  the  leaven  which  was  designed  gradually  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  There  might  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
be  difficulty  felt  in  the  application  of  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity;  the  line  of  demarcation  between  things  indif- 
ferent, and  things  which  are  instantly  to  be  resisted,  might  not, 
in  every  case,  be  perfectly  apparent,  or  be  seen  in  precisely  the 
same  light  by  all;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
Christian  religion  influenced  the  human  mind,  were  the 
means  put  into  operation  of  effecting  a  mighty  improvement 
on  the  whole  framework  of  civil  society.  This  improvement, 
accordingly,  though  often  retarded  by  adverse  circumstances, 
has  been  advancing,  and  will  continue  to  accompany  tlie  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  over  the  globe.  There  was  one  cruel  and 
disgusting  species  of  amusement,  from  which  all  who  became 
Christians  instantly  withdrew  —  I   refer  to    the   sanguinary 
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shows  of  gladiators,  the  existence  of  which,  among  a  people 
pretending  to  be  civilized,  affords  melancholy  proof  how 
completely  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  may  be  subdued. 
Lawgivers,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  even  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, were  eager  to  witness  these  revolting  spectacles.  But 
when  Christianity,  the  religion  of  love,  took  possession  of  the 
heart — when  the  multitudes  who  became  subject  to  its  saving 
influence  were  taught  to  regard  every  fellow-creature  as  an  heir 
of  immortality,  whose  good,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal, 
they  were  bound  to  promote — the  combats  of  gladiators  were 
viewed  as  alike  cruel  and  criminal,  and  were  shunned  with 
horror. 

12.  There  was  one  monstrous  system  of  iniquity  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  world,  by  which  all  the  laws  of  justice  and 
humanity  were  violated  and  outraged  ;  a  system  by  which  the 
selfishness  of  the  .natural  man  was  unfolded  in  all  its  unfeeling 
insensibility,  in  all  its  grasping  avariciousness;  a  system  which 
attempted  to  divest  man  of  that  divine  image  with  which  he 
was  created,  by  reducing  him  to  a  level  with  those  animals 
which  are  incapable  alike  of  religion  and  of  responsibility. 
This  system  was  slavery ;  it  was  everywhere  firmly  established  ; 
and  in  many  places,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  the  professed 
friends  of  freedom,  who  robbed  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow- 
men  of  what  they  themselves  regarded  as  the  greatest  blessing 
— of  those  rights,  for  the  possession  of  which,  with  respect  to 
themselves,  they  were  so  jealous  and  anxious.  Theirs  was  the 
inconsistency  of  proclaiming  their  hatred  to  all  tyranny  and 
despotism,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  contented  to 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures 
whom  they  themselves  had  deprived  of  the  dearest  rights  of 
human  beings.  The  liberty  for  which  they  were  so  zealous 
was  not  the  liberty  which  ought  to  be  the  common  possession, 
as  it  is  the  right,  of  all  men,  but  merely  that  of  a  limited 
number  of  the  inhabitants — a  privileged  class,  who  monopo- 
lized the  immunities  and  distinctions  of  citizens.  All  others 
were  treated  not  as  men,  but  as  things  on  whom,  however  inno- 
cent, the  greatest  tortures  might  be  exercised,  and  one  hundred 
of  whom,  if  their  master  happened  to  be  murdered,  though 
they  had  no  participation  in  the  crime,  were  executed  with  the 
murderer. 

13.  It  was  while  this  system  of  oppression  was  established 
over  the  world,   that   Christianity  was  promulgated — Chris- 
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tianity,  Avhicli  taught  that  God  is  the  common  Parent  of  all 
mankind — that  all  men  are  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the 
sight  of  God — that  the  natural  and  original  rights  of  mankind 
are  the  same  in  regard  to  all — that  all  are  alike  the  ohjects  of 
God's  providential  kindness  and  care — that  all  are  accountable 
to  the  supreme  Governor  and  Judge — and  that  all  are  alike 
invited  to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  redemption.  The  general 
reception  of  a  reliiiion  Avhich  taught  that  masters  and  slaves 
had  rights  in  common,  that  they  were  alike  sinful  in  the  eyes 
of  their  Maker,  and  equally  required  redemption  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  must  necessarily  have  led  to  an  entire  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  society.  Accordingly,  wherever  Chris- 
tianity was  truly  received,  masters  and  servants  became  breth- 
ren in  Christ  Jesus,  partakers  of  the  same  heavenly  influence, 
invested  with  the  same  privileges,  and  heirs  together  of  the 
same  happy  immortality.  The  slaves,  who  had  formerly  been 
without  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  who  were  degraded  to 
the  most  abject  condition,  now  became,  in  many  instances,  by 
their  efforts  and  example,  the  instruments  of  bringing  their 
masters  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and,  as  the  eifect,  both 
united  in  prayer  and  praise  to  the  God  of  salvation,  and  sat 
down  together  as  brethren  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  In  such 
circumstances,  how  could  the  conviction  be  evaded,  of  the  ini- 
quity of  depriving  human  beings  of  their  rights  as  men,  or  of 
hindering  them  from  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  all 
their  powers,  according  to  the  will  of  God?  Christianity,  while 
it  Avas  silent  as  to  external  changes  in  regard  to  the  existing 
relations  of  society,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  found 
mankind,  produced  the  inward  and  new  creation  from  which 
all  outward  beneficial  effects  were  gradually  to  flow.  It  first 
communicated  to  the  slave  true  and  immortal  freedom — that 
freedom  of  which  no  human  power  could  deprive  him ;  and  it 
thus  prepared  him  for  that  change  in  his  external  circum- 
stances, that  liberty  from  bondage,  which  the  operation  of 
Christian  principle  was  ultimately  to  effect.  "Art  thou  called, 
being  a  servant?"  says  the  apostle  Paul ;  "  care  not  for  it,  but 
if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather."  But  if  he  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  make  this  choice,  he  was  required,  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  humility,  and  Christian  self-denial,  to  render  service 
unto  his  master,  and  thus,  by  letting  the  light  of  Christianity 
shine  before  him,  win  him  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

l-l.   The  same  benevolent  religion  which   has   lon2:  since 
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removed  every  vestige  of  slavery  from  Europe;  winch  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  slavery  even  to  breathe  in  Britain,  and  on 
whose  shores,  if  the  captive's  foot  but  touch,  his  fetters  of  them- 
selves fitll  off;  the  same  divine  religion  which  has  effected 
this  mighty  improvement,  will  be  productive  of  similar  me- 
lioration in  the  state  of  societ}'  wherever  its  vital,  influence  is 
widely  felt. 

15.  Another  class  of  human  beings,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  a  servile  state  by  the  vice  and  selfishness  of  man,  were  raised 
by  Christianity  to  that  influential  position  Avhich  they  were 
originally  designed  to  occupy — I  refer  to  the  female  sex.  In 
elevating  woman  to  her  proper  station,  as  the  companion  of 
man,  and  Avith  liim  the  heir  of  a  glorious  immortality,  the 
Christian  religion  has  purified  and  ennobled  the  springs  of 
human  happiness.  It  is  necessary  to  look  to  her  degraded 
condition  in  heathen  lands,  where  she  is  the  slave  rather  than 
the  companion  of  her  husband,  in  order  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  change  in  her  position  which  the  gospel  has  produced. 
AVherever  it  has  prevailed,  marriage  has  become  a  sacred  bond, 
by  which  two  beings  are  united  in  one  common  life,  to  the 
glory  of  God  ;  and  the  family  has  assumed  the  lovely  character 
of  a  temple  of  God,  in  which  are  cherished  and  developed  all 
the  Christian  virtues.  Hence,  also,  through  the  same  divine 
influence,  the  abolition  of  infanticide,  the  revolting  practice  of 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  pagan  nations.  By  a  wise  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  their  offspring,  parental  affection  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  parents,  that,  without  positive 
evidence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  the  extent  to  which 
human  life  was  destroyed  by  this  inhuman  practice.  The  as- 
cendency of  Christianity  in  the  Koman  empire  arrested  the 
progress  of  this  evil.  Constantine  enacted  that  sufficient  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  those  parents  who  were  unable,  through 
poverty,  to  maintain  and  educate  their  children.  The  poor, 
who  had  hitherto  been  left  in  extreme  wretchedness,  who  had 
scarcely  been  regarded  as  human  beings,  were  now  viewed  with 
Christian  compassion ;  and,  while  their  wants  were  supplied, 
they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  genuine  effects  of  Christianity, 
and  the  salutary  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  whole 
administration  of  the  government,  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  heathen ;  and  the  emperor  Julian  afterwards  attempted 
to  give  greater  energy  to  the  last  struggles  of  paganism,  by 
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recommending  to  its  adherents  an  imitation  of  the  benevolence 
and  bountiful  liberality  of  the  Christians. 

16.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  Christianity,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  accomplish  its  chief  designs  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  in  reference  to  eternity,  without  contributing  to  their 
present  improvement;  and  it  will  not  effectually  contribute  to 
their  temporal  good,  unless  it  be  allowed  freely  and  fully  to 
exert  its  saving  and  sanctifying  power.  "  Its  universal  preva- 
lence, not  in  name,  but  in  reality,  will  convert  this  world  into 
a  semi-paradisaical  state;  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  permitted 
to  prepare  its  inhabitants  for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  to 
forget  her  celestial  origin  and  destiny  ;  to  forget  that  she  came 
from  God  and  returns  to  God;  and  whether  she  is  employed 
by  the  artful  or  the  enterprising,  as  the  instrument  of  establish- 
ing a  spiritual  empire  and  dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the 
philanthropist,  as  the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization 
and  improvement,  she  resents  the  foul  indignity,  claps  her 
wings  and  takes  her  flight,  leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and 
sactimonious  hypocrisy  in  her  room."* 

17.  (I.)  Christianity  is  productive  of  industry.  "We  com- 
mand you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketli 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us. 
For  yourselves  know  how  ye  ought  to  follow  us :  for  we  behaved 
not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you;  neither  did  we  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought;  but  wrought  with  labour  and  travail 
night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you. 
For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you, 
that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  For  we 
hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly, 
working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies.  Iv^ow,  them  that  are  such 
we  command  arid  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with 
quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread." f  Christianity, 
then,  enjoins  diligence  in  business  on  the  same  divine  authority 
on  which  it  commands  us  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  wherever  it  has  been  pro- 
fessed in  its  purity,  there  has  been  a  much  greater  share  of 
well-directed  industry,  and  consequently  of  prosperity,  than 
have  ever  existed  among  those  who  have  been  strangers  to  its 
spirit  and  influence.  While  every  form  of  false  religion  is 
favourable  to  vice  and  idleness — enlightened  piety  and  sound 

*  Kobert  Hall.  f  2  Thess.  iii.  G— 12. 
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morality,  by  inculcating  an  active  attention  to  business,  are 
conducive  to  improvement  in  every  department  of  human  en- 
terprise. A- survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  will  bring  within  our  view  the  most 
abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that  it  never  fails,  wherever 
its  influence  is  felt,  to  elevate  the  condition  and  increase  the 
present  comfort  of  man;  and  that  the  godliness  which  it  pro- 
duces is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

18.  (II.)  Christianity  is  productive  of  public  spirit  and  so- 
cial virtue,  and,  consequently,  conducive  to  national  prosperity. 
If  it  lead  all  who  sincerely  embrace  it  to  the  practice  of  a  pure 
and  elevated  morality;  if  it  furnish  them  with  motives  to  a 
continuous  obedience  to  all  the  will  of  God ;  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  tendency  to  strengthen  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  of  its  inclining  and  constraining  them  to  do 
good  unto  all  men  as  they  have  opportunity.  How  numerous 
are  the  arguments  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  induce  believers  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted  towards 
all  men,  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  necessities,  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  their  prosperity!  And  how  fully  have  they  illus- 
trated their  exhortations  in  the  disinterestedness  of  their  own 
conduct;  in  the  endurance  of  labour  and  peril,  that  they  might 
communicate  the  gift  of  God  to  others;  and  in  that  relinquish- 
ment of  ease  and  of  life  which  has  constituted  them  the  bene- 
factors of  all  succeeding  ages  and  generations !  Christianity 
has  often,  and  I  might  say  always,  had  its  patriots,  who  en- 
deavoured to  exalt  their  country,  not  on  the  subjugation  and 
distress  of  neighbouring  nations,  but  by  promoting  the  pro- 
sperity of  their  own;  and  who  readily  submitted  to  all  the 
privations  and  sufl^erings  which  terror  could  inflict,  that  they 
might  transmit  to  their  offspring  the  choicest  blessings — the 
privilege  of  worshipping  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  an  unfettered  conscience.  It  were  easy  to  mention 
a  succession  of  persons  whose  characters  were  formed  by  Chris- 
tianity; who,  while  they  adorned  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
private,  were  zealous,  faithful,  and  disinterested  in  promoting 
the  public  good;  and  who  have  been  the  first  to  devise,  and 
the  most  zealous  in  carrying  into  efl'ect,  every  plan  designed 
for  the  temporal  or  eternal  benefit  of  man. 

19.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  public 
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opinion  produced  by  Christianity,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  are  dwelling,  or  who  have  dwelt,  in  heathen  lands  ! 
Even  among  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  where  luxury 
had  erected  her  costly  edifices,  and  where  we  might  have  sup- 
posed the  refinements  of  taste  would  have  led  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  more  helpless  and  dependent, 
there  did  not  exist  one  charitable  institution.  There  was  no 
asylum  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  There  was  nothing  in 
heathenism  that  could  suggest  to  the  mind^a  model  of  elevated 
virtue,  far  less  that  could  cherish  the  kindly  and  generous 
feelings  of  human  nature.  And  Avith  deities  subject  to  all  the 
vices  which  a  polluted  imagination  might  ascribe  to  them,  how 
could  their  worshippers  be  otht^rwise  than  depraved  in  their 
morals,  and  unconcerned  in  regard  to  either  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others?  There  was  not  one  benevolent  institution  in 
the  Roman  empire.  While  all  above  and  beyond  them  was  hid 
in  darkness,  they  had  no  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  they 
wanted  all  the  motives  to  sympathy  and  beneficence  which  are 
connected  with,  and  arise  out  of,  the  redemption  in  Christ 
Jesus;  and  being  left  to  the  feebleness  of  their  own  efforts,  to 
live  without  God  and  without  hope,  they  have  illustrated,  on 
an  extended  scale,  the  hardness  and  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart  when  unsanctified  by  the  influence  of  divine  revelation. 
If  we  admit  that,  in  consequence  of  borrowing  light  from  that 
sacred  source — the  heavenly  origin  of  which  they  disallow — 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  juster  notions,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  purer  character,  than  their  brethren  in  heathen 
lands,  we  are  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe  that  the 
philosophic  scepticism  of  modern  times  is  far  more  barren  of 
generous  and  disinterested  virtue,  and  more  fruitful  of  the  vices 
that  are  hostile  to  social  happiness,  than  any  form  of  false  re- 
ligion that  ever  existed.  Paganism  presented  some  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  hoAvever  defective  and  vicious;  if  it  did 
not  discover  to  man  a  never-ending  duration  of  being,  it  did 
not  annihilate  the  apprehensions  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion; but  infidelity,  after  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  that  we  are  accountable  to  no  higher  powers  than 
are  visible,  aims  at  shrouding  in  everlasting  night  all  that  lies 
beyond  the  grave.  What  is  there  in  this  to  check  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  heart,  or  that  can  prompt  to  the  achievement  of 
anything  great  or  good?     What  would  be  the  state  of  that 
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society  in  Avhicli  sucli  a  system  became  generally  prevalent  ? 
After  removing  every  restraint  from  the  indulgence  of  evil 
passions,  it  suggests  not  a  single  motive  to  the  practice  of  a 
single  virtue.  The  introduction  of  atheism  at  Rome,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dogmas  of  Epicurus,  was  soon  followed  by  an 
extraordinary  depravation  of  morals;  and  this,  again,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  scenes  of  proscription  and  blood,  at  w^hich  imagina- 
tion shudders,  and  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  republic.  With  the  recent  attempt  to  introduce  a 
similar  system  into  France,  and  the  barbarities  that  resulted 
from  it  during  its  continuance,  all  are  sufficiently  acquainted. 

20.  (III.)  Christianity  strengthens  the  bonds  of  society,  and, 
consequently,  contributes  to  its  peace  and  happiness,  by  incul- 
cating obedience  to  magistrates.  It  does  not,  indeed,  take 
notice  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  civil 
polity,  nor  inform  us  which  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people:  but  the  principle  of  obedience  to  exist- 
ing and  constituted  authorities  it  strongly  enforces,  and  thus 
provides  for  the  order  and  stability  of  society.  In  recognising 
magistracy,  it  recognises  the  inequalities  which  subsist  in  civil 
society,  and  seems  to  intimate  that  these  inequalities  are  the 
inevitable  eifect  of  the  present  constitution  of  things;  but  it 
counteracts,  by  the  spirit  which  it  forms  in  its  disciples,  the 
moral  evils  which  naturally  result  from  diversity  of  rank  and 
circumstances;  by  fixing  our  attention  supremely  on  the  at- 
tainments of  Christian  holiness,  as  those  alone  which  will  avail 
us  in  eternity,  it  teaches  the  insignificance  of  mere  earthly  ele- 
vation ;  and  by  placing  the  monarch  and  the  individual  of  least 
consideration  in  his  dominions  on  a  level  in  the  sight  of  that 
eternal  Being  before  whom  all  outward  distinctions  vanish,  it 
cherishes  the  humility  of  men,  which  is  in  his  sight  of  great 
value.  Thus  it  teaches  those  that  are  elevated  not  to  be  elated, 
and  those  that  are  low  not  to  be  depressed ;  but,  if  believers 
in  Christ,  to  regard  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  family, 
as  accountable  to  the  same  great  Lord  and  Master,  as  redeemed 
by  the  same  precious  blood,  and  as  moving  onwards  to  join  the 
same  pure  nnd  incorruptible  society,  where  those  that  are  poor 
in  this  world  may  shine  as  the  sun,  and  as  the  stars  of  the 
firmament  for  ever  and  ever. 

21.  (IV.)  Christianity  contributes  to  national  happiness 
and  prosperity,  by  teaching  its  disciples  to  cherish  the  spirit 
and  the  principles  of  peace.     It  has,  indeed,  passed  over  the 
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question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  war,  in  any  case,  in  total 
silence ;  but  it  forms  those  peaceful  dispositions,  and  inculcates 
those  general  principles  which  lead  to  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  art  of  violence  and  destruction.  There  is  so  much  peace 
and  good-will  proclaimed  in  this  religion  to  all  the  children  of 
our  common  nature;  and  it  expresses  such  a  deep  earnestness 
in  attainins:  the  salvation  of  man,  wherever  he  is  found  wander- 
ing  in  his  guilt  and  helplessness,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  sincerely  to  embrace  it  without  entertaining  towards  his 
fellow-creatures  a  kindness  of  feeling,  which,  if  it  be  not  in- 
compatible with  every  species  of  war,  is  certainly  incompatible 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  that  give  rise  to  it.  In- 
dependently of  its  wonderful  aptitude  to  soften  the  heart,  and 
utterly  to  eradicate  evil  passions,  there  is  an  opposition  be- 
tween its  most  solemn  injunctions,  and  the  pride,  ambition,  and 
covetousness  in  which  the  hostilities  of  nations  have  their 
origin.  Nor  will  the  enemies  of  revelation  deny,  that  though 
Christianity  has  not  succeeded  in  extinguishing  war  among 
the  nations  nominally  Christian,  it  has  introduced  more  hu- 
manity into  its  practice;  and  it  foretells  a  period  when  its 
mighty  efficacy  will  subdue  the  passions  of  men;  when  to  its 
authority  all  the  kings,  and  princes,  and  tribes  of  the  world 
shall  bow,  and  when,  according  to  its  own  beautiful  language, 
its  triumphs  will  reach  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  can  see,  in  what  it  has  already  done, 
the  earnest  of  that  future  age ;  and  can  discover,  in  the  puri- 
fying and  peaceful  tendency  of  its  doctrines,  in  its  incentives 
to  universal  charity  and  benevolence,  and  the  disinterestedness 
and  self-denial  which  it  requires  from  its  disciples,  the  means 
by  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  higher  agency,  it  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  and  all  its  predictions.  Towards  this 
blessed  consummation  it  is  at  present  advancing :  silently  but 
effectually  removing  the  barriers  which  the  corruptions  of  men 
present  to  its  progress ;  augmenting  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  social  happiness,  while  it  goes  on  to  the  attainment  of  its 
ultimate  purposes;  establishing  the  internal  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  all  the  kingdoms  in  which  it  fixes  its  abode;  and 
disseminating  widely  the  seeds  of  that  glorious  harvest  which 
seem  already  beginning  to  blossom  and  bud,  and  which  will 
cover  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit.  Possessing  the  grandeur 
and  comprehensiveness  of  His  plans,  whose  institute  it  is,  it 
perseveres  to  communicate,  without  violence,  and  almost  with- 
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out  observatiou,  its  benefits  to  mankind;  and,  like  the  elements 
of  nature,  whose  operation,  though  unseen,  is  ever  constant,  it 
will  move  on  with  resistless  progress,  till  the  arrival  of  its 
brightest  era,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever.  They  shall  then  "  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

22.  (V.)  Christianity  insures  national  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, by  making  provision  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Under  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hin- 
doo, and  Mahommedan  religions,  the  poor,  the  majority  of 
mankind,  were  left  in  extreme  ignorance.  To  require  the  in- 
struction of  all  ranks  in  the  community,  is  characteristic  of 
divine  revelation,  under  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations. Our  Lord  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  he 
commanded  his  apostles  to  announce  it  to  all  men — to  every 
creature.  With  unrivalled  simplicity  and  gracious  condescen- 
sion, he  taught  the  people,  who  heard  him  gladly,  and  listened 
with  delight  to  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips.  His  fol- 
lowers, therefore,  are  bound,  to  the  extent  of  their  influence, 
to  make  provision  for  the  Christian  education  of  all  classes  in 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  to  put  the  means  in 
operation  by  which  alone  society  can  be  permanently  improved. 
And  accordingly,  though  little  has  been  done,  in  this  respect, 
compared  with  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  it  is  evident 
that  in  Christian  nations,  and  especially  in  our  own,  the  claims 
of  the  dependent  and  the  poor  to  instruction  are  allowed,  and 
are  more  and  more  attended  to.  It  is  in  Christian  lands  only 
— not  in  ancient  Rome,  or  Athens,  or  Corinth — that  we  find 
national  systems  of  education  provided  for  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  and  a  benevolent  and  active  concern  for  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  their  nature,  temporal  and  spiritual.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  reign  of  Christianity  advances,  will  knowledge  in- 
crease among  the  people,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands 
on  which  it  shines  will  be  enlightened,  from  the  least  even  to 
the  greatest. 

23.  It  thus  appears  that  revealed  religion  has  been  produc- 
tive of  national  improvement  and  happiness;  while  it  is  equally 
clear,  from  authentic  history,  that  heathenism  reduces  its  vo- 
taries into  deeper  and  deeper  debasement.  Christianity  alone, 
persecuted  Curistianity,   began  the  wonderful   change;   and. 
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under  the  favour  of  God,  has  accomplished  every  step  of  its 
advancement.  Till  the  religion  of  Christ  appeared  in  the  world, 
a  reformation  of  heathen  society  was  never  dreamed  of.  The 
first  Christian  emperor  issued  the  first  prohibition  of  inhuman 
practices  and  amusements,  which  many  centuries  had  sanc- 
tioned. Till  the  gospel  set  up  its  churches,  and  gathered  its 
disciples,  the  Gentile  world  had  never  seen  such  a  spectacle 
as  that  of  a  society  united  by  bands  of  love,  shining  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  animated  with  zeal  to  do  good  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  property  and  lives.*  If  the  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit,  must  we  not  believe  that  the  source  of  so  much  benefit 
to  mankind  has  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  good  to  all,  and 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works? 

24.  But  of  all  the  auxiliary  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  there  is  none  more  striking  to  a  reflecting  mind 
tlian  the  fact,  that  it  is  commensurate  with  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.  Every  other  system  becomes 
obsolete  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but  this  possesses  all  the  fulness 
and  freshness  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  had  in  the  first. 
Physical  science  has  been  greatly  extended  since  the  revival  of 
letters ;  but  its  numerous  and  brilliant  discoveries  do  not  out- 
strip Christianity;  they  only  add  new  proofs  of  its  truth.  The 
philosophy  of  mind,  also,  has  been  much  cultivated  during  the 
period  alluded  to;  but  whatever  light  has  been  thereby  thrown 
on  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  has  in  no  way  diminished 
the  evidence  or  obscured  the  glories  of  the  gospel;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  furnished  additional  illustrations  of  the  perfect 
accordancy  between  Christianity  and  the  principles  and  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  Advances  also  have  been  made  in 
the  philosophy  of  legislation  and  in  the  science  of  government ; 
but  it  is  found,  that  the  political  philosopher  and  statesman 
improve  the  institutions  of  their  country  only  by  a  close  ad- 
herence to  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Men 
of  ardent  and  benevolent  minds  contemplate  with  delight  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  the  augmented  happiness 
of  man  in  distant  ages;  but  can  the  most  expanded  prospects 
of  the  benevolent  philosopher  surpass  the  intimations  of  pure 
religion  in  regard  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  our  race 
to  a  higher  state  of  moral  happiness  and  improvement? 
The  loveliness  of  that  happy  scene  which  its  own  beautiful 
language  describes,  exceeds  even  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Cliristianity,  by  Dr.  M'llvaiuc. 
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philanthropic  heart,  "  The  wilderness  and  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
singing.  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

25.  We  must  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  extraordinary  fulness 
of  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation.  The  argument  from 
miracles  alone  sufficiently  attests  the  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures ;  and  had  this  been  the  only  line  of  evi- 
dence, the  only  path  leading  to  the  fountain  of  divine  truth,  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  rendered  all  inexcusable  who  re- 
fuse to  follow  it.  The  proof  is  also  complete  which  is  furnished 
by  prophecy,  and  constitutes  of  itself  decisive  evidence  of  divine 
revelation.  The  internal  evidence  is  also  full  and  perfect  of 
itself,  and  affords  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
which  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  candidly  reads  it.  Its  contents  are  so  entirely  accordant 
with  the  character  of  God  and  the  wants  of  man,  with  what 
the  testimony  of  conscience  proclaims  to  be  the  principles  of 
the  Divine  government,  and  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason  as  to  its  vastness  and  infinitude,  as  to  afford  evidence, 
clear  and  conclusive,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  oracles  of 
God.  But  while  each  part  of  this  grand  system  of  evidence  is 
perfect  in  itself,  and  capable  of  furnishing,  had  we  nothing 
else  on  which  to  depend,  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
— all  the  parts  harmoniously  unite  in  giving  strength  and  im- 
movable stability  to  the  foundation  on  which  the  Scriptures 
rest  their  claims  to  be  an  authoritative  revelation  from  God. 
*'  Every  single  miracle,  every  fulfilled  prophecy,  a  thousand 
separate  facts  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  innumerable 
examples  of  its  holy  fruits  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  believers, 
have  furnished  us  with  so  many  effulgent  centres,  from  all  of 
which  rays  of  evidence  are  continually  meeting  and  harmoniz- 
ing in  bearing  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  But  this  astonishing  flood  of  evidence  is  continually  in- 
creasing. Every  additional  benefit  which  Christianity  bestows 
upon  any  portion  of  mankind — every  additional  conversion  of 
a  sinner  to  God — every  holy  life  that  is  added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  followers  of  Christ — every  new  triumph  of  Christian  faith 
over  the  trials  of  life  and  the  terrors  of  death — every  increase 
in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — every  advance  in  the  conquest 
of  the  gospel  over  the  darkness  of  paganism — is  a  new  stream 
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to  swell  the  many  waters  which  one  day  will  drown  unbelief 
in  its  last  refuge,  and  make  all  nations  and  kindreds  look  to 
the  only  Ark  of  safety — to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners."* 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE    DIVINE    ArTHGRlTY    OF  THE    SCRIPTURES    SECURE  IN  THE   STRENGTH  OF 
THE  EVIDENCE  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  ATTESTED. 

1.  In  place  of  impugning  the  incontrovertible  evidences  which 
have  been  adduced  in  support  of  divine  revelation,  it  has  been 
usual  for  infidels  to  advance  certain  difficulties  and  objections 
which  have  often  been  answered  and  repelled.  This  conduct  is 
unreasonable  and  unphilosophical.  It  is  opposed  to  the  great 
principle  of  Newton's  Principia — that  which  enabled  him  to 
rise  to  the  stars,  and  scan  the  heavens.  "  Whatever  is  col- 
lected," says  that  great  man,  "  from  this  induction,  ought  to  be 
received,  notwithstanding  any  conjectural  hypothesis  to  the 
contrary,  till  such  time  as  it  shall  be  contradicted  or  limited 
by  further  observation."  Now,  all  that  vre  demand  in  regard 
to  Christianity  is  what  Bacon  and  Newton,  Eeid  and  Stewart, 
have  with  universal  consent  obtained — namely,  that  all  con- 
jectural hypothesis  be  set  aside,  and  that  we  decide  according 
to  unquestionable  facts.  We  have  proved,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  the  Bible  is  authentic,  that  its  history  is 
true,  that  the  miracles  which  it  records  were  really  performed, 
that  the  prophecies  it  contains  have  been  fulfilled,  and  are  ful- 
filling; that  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  unaided  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  that  no  im- 
posture could  have  produced  the  fruits  with  which  it  has  blessed 
mankind.  These  are  facts ;  and  the  evidence  which  they  fur- 
nish is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  a  sneer  or  a  sarcasm. 

2.  Looking  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  we  may  presume 
that  the  objections  which  have  been  adduced  to  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures  may  all  be  answered.  They  consist,  first, 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion  ;  and  these,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  we  obviated;  secondly,  in  the  supposed  irreconcilable 
nature  of  the  facts  of  geology  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible. 
To  these  also  we  have  already  alluded ;  and  would  only  further 
remark,  that  it  is  altogether  unphilosophical  to  oppose  the 
*  M'llvaine's  Lectures  on  the  Evideuces  of  Christianity. 
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theories  of  geologists  to  the  incontrovertible  fiicts  on  wludi  the 
truth  of  Scripture  rests.  And,  thirdly,  objections  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature.  First,  that  Christianity  has  led  to  contention 
and  bloodshed.  But  I  have  shown  that  Christianity  inculcates 
the  principles  of  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind,  and  that  it 
is  not  chargeable  with  the  intolerance  and  persecution  of  those 
"vvho  assumed  its  name  while  they  violated  its  spirit  and  its  pre- 
cepts. Secondly,  the  partial  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  But 
this  objection  is  nugatory,  since  the  opinions  of  Deists  have 
been  much  more  limited  than  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The 
blessings  of  providence,  also,  are  unequal  in  their  distribution. 
Besides,  Christianity  is  adapted  for  universal  promulgation,  and 
every  attentive  observer  must  see  that  its  tendency  is  to  become 
the  religion  of  every  kindred  and  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Thirdly,  divisions  exist  among  Christians.  It  is  admit- 
ted; but  to  reject  Christianity  because  bad  men  pervert,  and 
weak  men  deform  it,  displays  the  same  folly,  as  if  a  person 
should  cut  down  a  tree  bearing  abundance  of  fruit,  because 
spiders  made  their  webs  among  the  branches. 

3.  We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  consideration  of  the 
Christian  evidence.  The  strength  of  that  evidence  is  impreg- 
nable. It  proves  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and, 
consequently,  possesses  divine  authority.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  starting  of  objections  by 
those  who  would  fain  persuade  themselves  that  the  Bible  is  not 
true,  is  no  disproof  whatever  of  the  truth  of  a  Book,  the  divine 
origin  of  which  is  established  by  varied,  numerous,  and  concur- 
ring evidences.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  philosophy  of  liewton, 
which  is  certified  by  an  induction  of  facts,  is  untrue,  that 
theorists  have  advanced,  and  may  still  imagine,  objections  to  it. 
Its  truth  cannot  be  disputed  by  those  who  attend  to  the  evi- 
dence of  facts.  Far  less  can  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  be 
impugned,  which  also  rests  on  the  evidence  of  facts,  by  objec- 
tions which  have  been  answered  many  times,  and  which  take 
their  rise  from  misconception,  or  ignorance,  or  from  a  pride  of 
understanding  totally  irreconcilable  with  true  philosophy,  or 
from  the  mere  "love  of  darkness  rather  than  light." 

4.  Nor  should  the  end  for  which  Christianity  has  been  esta- 
blished, by  evidences  so  various  and  conclusive,  be  ever  over^ 
looked.  That  end  is  to  prove  the  claims  which  the  Bible  has, 
as  an  inspired  and  authoritative  revelation  from  God,  to  be 
seriously  attended  to,  to  be  fully  and  practically  believed,  and 
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to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  If,  indeed,  it  be  a  revelation  from  God 
— and  of  that  no  one  can  doubt,  who  examines  the  evidence 
which  has  now  been  adduced — then  it  is  unreasonable,  ungrate- 
ful, and  criminal,  to  refuse  to  give  it  that  serious  attention 
which  a  communication  from  God  demands.  Such  a  commu- 
nication must  be  the  truth,  and  the  truth  only;  and,  therefore, 
all  its  declarations  ought  to  be  received  and  believed  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  But  this  belief,  if  it  be  genuine,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness ;  will  lead  to  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  all  that  God  has  commanded.  "  Therefore 
we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For  if 
the  M'ord  spoken  by  angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression 
and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompence  of  reward,  how 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation ;  which,  at  the 
first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto 
us  by  them  that  heard  him;  God  also  bearing  them  witness, 
both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will?"* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

0>f  THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES  WITH  THE  OLD,  CON- 
SIDERED AS  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  The  perfect  harmony  of  the  various  parts  of  which  the 
Bible  is  composed  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  the  inspiration 
and  divine  authority  of  the  whole.  For  they  were  written  by 
different  persons,  and  at  remote  intervals ;  yet  they  breathe  the 
same  spirit,  and  relate  to  the  progressive  discovery  of  the  same 
great  plan  of  redeeming  mercy.  The  facts  which  are  narrated 
in  the  New  Testament  are  the  very  same  that  are  typified  and 
predicted  in  the  Old.  The  latter  contains  the  announcement; 
the  former  attests  the  accomplishment. 

2.  The  harmony  and  intimate  connexion  subsisting  betAveen 
all  the  parts  of  Scripture  form  a  striking  peculiarity  of  divine 
revelation ;  especially  when  we  consider,  that  the  writers  lived 
in  distant  places,  and  in  the  different  ages  included  in  the  long 
period  of  sixteen  hundred  years;  that  their  education,  talents, 
and  occupations  were  extremely  various;  and  that  the  subjects 
on  which  they  wrote  were  momentous,  profound,  and  multifa- 

*  Ucb.  ii.  1—4. 
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rious.  While  the  manner  of  expression  and  the  mode  of  illus- 
tration vary  according  to  the  characteristic  genius  of  each,  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  the  representations  of  God,  his  attri- 
butes, government,  and  providence — of  man,  his  fall,  recovery, 
and  final  destination — are  essentially  the  same.  The  same  ac- 
cordancy  obtains  in  the  numerous  predictions  of  the  prophets. 
As  the  great  scheme  which  they  revealed  was  progressively  dis- 
covered, it  was  necessary  that  some  of  them  should  be  clearer 
and  more  particular  than  others ;  but  there  is  no  discrepancy, 
no  contradiction.  The  parts  mutually  depend  on  each  other, 
and  form  one  consistent  whole. 

3.  In  this  respect,  the  sacred  writings  present  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  all  other  literary  productions.  How  varied  and  con- 
tradictory are  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  the  best  philoso- 
phers! Is  there  not  considerable  disagreement  even  among 
respectable  historians?  What  mere  human  author  has  ever 
written  a  book  which  he  himself  was  not  afterwards  capable  of 
improving]  How  very  difficult  is  it  to  compose  a  systematic 
work  on  philosophy  or  religion,  free  from  any  defective  or  any 
overcharged  statement  of  a  doctrine  or  duty!  The  writers  of 
the  Scriptures,  however,  are  consistent  not  only  with  themselves 
but  with  one  another;  and  while  there  are  in  their  number 
historians  and  poets,  prophets  and  apostles,  men  of  different 
talents  and  acquirements,  of  distant  ages  and  countries,  the 
Bible  has  proceeded  from  their  hands  one  perfectly  harmonious 
whole.  Can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  they  all  wrote  and  spoke  under  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  same  divine  Spirit? 

4.  The  topic,  however,  which  I  mean  to  illustrate  at  present, 
is  the  very  intimate  connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  Old 
Testament  history  and  Scriptures.  It  cannot  be  justly  alleged, 
that,  in  order  to  produce  this  connexion,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  took  advantage  of  the  circumstances  peculiar 
to  their  history  and  religion,  in  order  to  make  out  a  plausible 
account  of  the  death  of  Christ.  For  such  allegation  supposes 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Jewish  people  that  their 
law  should  receive  such  fulfilment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  no  expectation  of  the  kind  generally  prevailed 
among  the  Jews ;  that  they  observed  the  type  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  antitype ;  that  they  considered  their  law  to  be  per- 
fect Avithout  any  subsequent  addition.  An  apostle,  accordingly, 
when  explaining  the  prophetical  institutions  of  the  law,  and 
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their  fulfilment  in  what  Jesus  had  done  and  suffered,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  prove  the  agreement  point  by  point,  as  if  he  were 
laying  before  his  countrymen  a  novel  and  unexpected  interpre- 
tation. 

5.  While  all  the  enthusiasts  and  impostors  among  the  Jews 
who  laid  claim  to  the  dignity  of  the  Messiahship  adopted  the 
same  false  views  of  prophecy,  the  same  narrow  opinions  of  the 
design  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  and  the  same  prejudices  in 
favour  of  worldly  splendour  and  prosperity  with  their  country- 
men, Jesus,  so  far  from  flattering  those  favourite  notions,  uni- 
formly conducted  himself  and  his  ministry  in  direct  opposition 
to  them.  They  first  ascertained  what  were  the  expectations  of 
their  nation  as  to  future  glory  and  pre-eminence,  derived  from 
the  conquests  of  the  coming  Messiah,  and  then  they  concurred 
in  producing  themselves  in  the  character  which  their  country- 
men looked  for,  as  the  restorers  and  deliverers  of  their  people 
in  that  sense  in  which  restoration  and  deliverance  were  ex- 
pected by  the  Jews ;  but  he,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  language  of  prophecy,  grew  up  before  them  as  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  having  no  form  nor  comeliness  why 
they  should  desire  him;  and  instead  of  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  multitude,  when  they  would  have  made  him  a  king,  he 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  assuring  his  disciples  that  his 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  the  design  of  his  mis- 
sion should  receive  its  ultimate  accomplishment  only  in  the 
life  to  come.  That  Jesus,  presenting  himself  to  them  as  their 
Messiah,  should  appear  in  a  character  totally  different  from 
that  in  which  even  his  disciples  had  expected  him;  should 
deviate  from  the  general  persuasion,  and  deviate  into  preten- 
sions absolutely  singular  and  original ;  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  the  divine  Person  whom  the 
prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come,  whom  it  behoved  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  that  he  might  give  light  unto 
the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles. 

G.  The  intimate  connexion  between  the  historical  facts  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  facts  on  which  Chris- 
tianity is  founded,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  which  it  consists, 
furnishes  evidence  that  the  whole  is  the  contrivance  of  infinite 
wisdom. 

7.  The  great  fact  from  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel 
take  their  rise  is,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
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not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  This  is  an  act  of 
the  divine  government  far  more  surprising  than  the  original 
creation  of  the  universe.  Every  prefiguration  of  it  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  obscure.  A  circumstance  which  bears  a 
resemblance  to  this,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  designed  as 
a  type  of  it,  occurs  in  the  Jewish  history.  Abraham  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  a  command  from  God  to  offer  his  only  son 
Isaac,  as  a  victim  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  own  hand.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  command,  the  patriarch,  in  intention  and  virtu- 
ally, presented  his  son  in  sacrifice,  and  was  restrained  from 
consummating  the  act  only  by  divine  interposition.  The 
striking  analogy  between  the  cases  compared  would  seem  to 
imply  designed  connexion.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  was 
doomed  to  sacrificial  death;  to  bear  the  wood  on  which  he 
was  to  suffer;  willingly  to  give  up  the  life  he  was  requested  to 
resign ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth.  Each  Avas  accounted  dead  in  the  sight  of  men, 
yet  each  was  raised  again,  and  restored  to  those  he  had  left. 
Each  was  the  heir  of  promise  by  descent,  £\nd  to  each  has  the 
promise  been  fulfilled.  The  seed  of  each  has  been  multiplied 
"as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
sea-shore ;  and  in  their  seed  have  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
been  blessed." 

8.  From  the  earliest  period  in  the  Jewish  history,  sacrifice 
occupied  a  prominent  part  in  divine  worship.  Substitution 
was  the  leading  idea  which  this  solemn  rite  was  intended  to 
express.  The  offender  was  required  to  bring  his  offering,  a 
male  without  blemish,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  in  token 
of  conscious  desert;  and  the  priest  was  to  present  it  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sin  that  he  had  committed.  Here  the  worship- 
pers clearly  acknowledged  that  God,  the  supreme  moral  Gover- 
nor and  Judge  of  the  universe,  is  absolutely  righteous;  that 
sin  is  an  offence  against  him,  and  an  evil  which  he  abhors  ; 
that  death  is  its  proper  punishment ;  that  God,  in  infinite  mercy, 
is  pleased  to  pardon  the  sinner  through  the  substitution  and 
sufferings  of  a  peculiar  victim;  and  thus  to  allow  him  to  escape 
from  bearing  personally  that  penalty  M'hich  he  had  incurred. 

9.  The  ancient  prophets  averred,  that  the  institution  of 
sacrifice  was  primarily  designed  to  afford  an  emblematic  repre- 
sentation of  the  substitution  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  of 
his  atoning  death.  In  allusion  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  sacri- 
fices appointed  by  the  law  to  take  away  sin,  the  Saviour  is 
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exhibited  to  our  view  as  thus  addressing  his  Father: — "  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  wouldest  not.  A  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared for  me.  Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  requiresfc 
not.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come!  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me:  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  God;  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart."*  In  this  passage,  written  by  a  Jewish 
prophet,  and  which  an  apostle  declares  to  have  been  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  Messiah  should  super- 
sede all  the  sacrificial  observances,  by  actually  performing  that 
which  they  had  no  intrinsic  value  to  attain.  There  are  nume- 
rous declarations  in  the  Old  Testament  of  similar  signification. 

10.  This  representation  agrees  with  what  the  writers  of  the 
Kew  Testament  declare  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  They  uniformly  speak  of  it  as  a  real  sacrifice  for  sin, 
to  which  the  ancient  sacrifices  bore  a  typical  reference.  "  Christ 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God."  "He  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body." 
"  We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all."  "  Christ  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  "  Ye  were  redeemed, 
not  with  corruptible  things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot." 
"  Now  once,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Such  is  the  current 
phraseology,  and  the  constant  representations  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus. 

11.  The  intimate  connexion  which  is  here  indicated  is  shown 
in  several  striking  particulars.  In  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over, it  was  directed,  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  that  month  in 
which  Israel  left  Egypt,  every  family  should  select  a  lamb 
without  blemish,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  and  keep  it  unto  the 
fourteenth  day,  when  the  whole  congregation  should  kill  it  in 
the  evening.  They  were  further  enjoined  to  take  of  the  blood, 
and  strike  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  on  the  upper  door-post 
of  their  houses;  to  eat  it  roast  with  fire,  and  unleavened  bread, 
and  with  bitter  herbs;  and  not  to  allow  any  part  to  remain  till 
morning.  "  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night, 
and  will  smite  all  the  first-born,  both  man  and  beast:  I  am 
the  Lord.  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the 
houses  where  ye  are  :  and  when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over 
you,  and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you, 

*  Ps.  xl.  6—9. 
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Avhen  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  this  day  shall  be  to 
you  for  a  memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord 
throughout  your  generations :  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an 
ordinance  for  ever."* 

12.  The  agreement  of  this  singular  institution  with  circum- 
stances which  happened  so  long  after  its  appointment,  and 
with  circumstances,  too,  which  those  who  might  be  supposed 
chiefly  interested  in  the  resemblance  could  not  command,  is 
very  remarkable.  On  the  tenth  day  of  that  month  in  which 
Israel  left  Egypt,  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  four  days  before 
the  Passover.  The  judge  before  whom  he  was  brought  declared 
liim  to  be  without  blemish.  Pilate,  in  opposition  to  his  judg- 
ment and  inclination,  was  led  to  gratify  the  Jews  in  giving 
sentence  that  he  should  be  crucified;  and  thus  was  accom- 
plished what  a  resemblance  to  the  Passover  required,  that  his 
blood  should  be  poured  out,  and  that  a  bone  of  him  should  not 
be  broken.  It  was  highly  improbable  that  Jesus  should  have 
been  doomed  to  crucifixion;  and,  had  Pilate  succeeded  in  his 
wishes,  this  Avould  not  have  taken  place;  and  yet  how  could 
the  prophecy  otherwise  be  fulfilled,  which  had  said,  "  They 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced'"?  Xor  could  it  have 
been  anticipated  that  his  crucifixion  should  take  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Passover  was  first  insti- 
tuted; and  that  it  was  enjoined  that  no  part  of  the  paschal 
lamb  should  remain  until  the  following  morning,  so  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  buried  that  same  evening.  This  extraordinary- 
coincidence  still  further  shows  the  close  connexion  between  the 
Jewish  institutions  and  the  death  of  Christ;  such  a  connexion 
as  amounts  to  a  fulfilment  of  prophetic  facts,  as  well  as  pro- 
phetic words ;  and  which  renders  it  impossible  to  admit  any 
other  account  of  the  matter  than  this — that  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  New  have  been  written  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  divine  Spirit,  and  that  they  develop  one  mighty 
plan,  of  which  God  is  the  Author. 

13.  A  resemblance  not  less  striking  subsists  between  the 
great  annual  atonement  and  some  of  the  facts  included  in  the 
Christian  scheme.  On  this  day  of  awful  solemnity,  the  high 
priest  was  enjoined  to  pass  alone  into  the  inner  apartment  of 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  termed  the  Most  Holy,  which  formed 
the  peculiar  residence  of  God,  to  bear  along  with  him  the 
blood  of  the  victim  previously  slain  as  a  sin-offering,  to  sprinkle 

*  Exod.  xii. 
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it  upon  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  overlooked  with  the  cheru- 
bim of  glory,  and  thus  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins, of  the 
people.  .The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  maintain  that  this 
transaction  had  a  typical  reference  to  Christ,  the  shedding  of 
whose  blood  it  prefigured,  and  whom  they  represent  as  a  great 
High  Priest  who  is  passed  into  the  heavens.  "For  Christ  is 
not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are 
the  figures  of  the  true;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  :  nor  yet  that  he  should  off'er  him- 
self often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every 
year  with  blood  of  others  (for  then  must  he  often  have  suf- 
fered since  the  foundation  of  the  world)  :  but  now  once,  in  the 
end  of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."     (Heb.  ix.  24 — 27.) 

l-t.  As  the  atonement  was  made  by  the  high  priest  alone,  so 
Christ  is  represented  as  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  as 
the  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  to  have  offered  himself 
Avithout  spot  to  God,  and  to  have  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own 
blood,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  As  the 
high  priest,  on  his  annual  appearance  before  the  Divine  pre- 
sence in  the  most  holy  place,  presented  incense,  and  made  in- 
tercession for  the  people;  so,  of  the  Saviour  it  is  affirmed,  that 
he  exerciseth  in  heaven  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  and  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession.  As  Moses  acted  as  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  Israel,  when  he  established  his  covenant  with 
them  at  Sinai  ;  so  Christ  is  described  as  the  true  and  efficient 
Mediator,  who  unites  in  himself  the  divine  and  human  natures, 
as  approved  and  accepted  by  God,  and  as  approaching  his 
awful  presence  on  behalf  of  mortals.  As  the  mediator  of  the 
Sinai  covenant  confirmed  it  by  taking  the  blood  of  calves  and 
of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprink- 
ling both  the  book  and  all  the  people,  saying,  "This  is  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto  you;" 
so  Christ  dedicated  and  ratified  the  new  covenant  by  his  own 
blood.  As  the  blood  of  slain  animals  was  efficacious  for  the 
removal  of  typical  and  ceremonial  uncleanness;  so  to  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  ascribed  the  virtue  of  purging  the  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  (Heb.  ix.  13 — 15.)  As 
Aaron  and  his  successors  in  office  were  specially  called  and 
consecrated  to  their  work  by  the  appointment  of  God;  so 
Christ  did  not  assume  to  himself  the  honour  of  becoming 
High  Priest,  but  always  attributed  his  mission,  his  proceed- 
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ings,  his  doctrine  and  autlioritj,  to  the  express  will  and  desig- 
nation of  the  Father. 

15.  But  \vhile  the  resemblance  between  the  mediatorship 
and  priesthood  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  mediatorship 
and  priesthood  of  Christ,  is  thus  striking,  the  contrast  is  not 
less  remarkable.  It  is  such  a  contrast,  however,  as  is  natural, 
and  as  leads  the  mind  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  extraordi- 
nary analogy.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  "  they  truly 
were  many  priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue 
in  office  by  reason  of  death ;  for  the  law  maketh  men  high 
priests  who  have  infirmity;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which 
was  since  the  law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  for 
evermore.  For  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens  ;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests, 
to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the 
people's;  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself." 
(Heb.  vii.  23 — 28.)  Their  priesthood  was  symbolical,  who 
performed  the  sacred  services  in  a  model  and  shadow  of  the 
heavenly  sanctuary;  but  his  is  real  and  perfect,  and  suited  to 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  described  as  designed.  The 
figurative  high  priest  approach jd  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
most  holy  place  only  once  in  a  year ;  Jesus  is  represented  as 
continually  in  heaven,  and  ever  living  to  make  intercession. 
The  Jewish  high  priest  offered  for  his  own  sins  as  well  as  for  those 
of  the  people;  Christ  needed  not  to  do  so,  for  he  was  without 
spot ;  he  offered  the  blood  of  others,  Christ  shed  his  own.  "  He 
stood  before  the  presence  of  Jehovah  as  a  waiting  servant; 
Christ  sits  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  the  symbolical 
expression  to  denote  his  possessing  and  exercising  supreme 
dignity  and  authority:  he  speedily  quitted  the  sacred  place, 
and  proved,  by  his  OAvn  experience  and  that  of  others,  the 
want  of  substance  and  efficiency  in  his  services  as  to  a  moral 
effect;  Christ  abideth  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  effectually 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  his  mediation,  reigning  and  sav- 
ing— as  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  conferring  every  blessing  upon 
his  faithful  subjects,  and  defeating  all  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies:  he  ministered  on  the  behalf  of  only  one  small  nation; 
Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world :  he 
acted  in  the  routine  of  a  temporary  establishment;  Christ  is 
the  High  Priest  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life:  he  was  a 
frail  and  sinful,  feeble  and  dying  man;  Christ,  being  raised 
from  the  dead,  dieth  no  morc;  death  hath  no  more  dominion 
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over  him ;  he  is  the  Sod  aod  Lord  over  his  redeemed  and  re- 
conciled family,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glorj,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  whom  all  the  Church  and  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship,  and  to  whom  he  saith.  Thy  throne, 
0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever!" 

IG.  Finally,  we  observe  an  agreement  between  the  way  of 
man's  acceptance  with  God,  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  New.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  volume  which  professes  to  iievelop  the  comple- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  human  redemption,  exhibits  the  way  of 
salvation  more  clearly  and  fully  than  the  former;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this  subject  might  seem  to  be 
unlike  anything  which  had  been  heard  in  the  world  before. 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
"  As  jMoses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  sin- 
gular fact  alluded  to  occurs  in  the  Jewish  annals.  That  people, 
when  wounded  and  dying  by  the  bite  of  poisonous  serpents, 
were  commanded  to  look,  with  a  view  to  a  cure,  to  a  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses,  in  obedience  to  heavenly  direction,  raised 
upon  a  pole.  Here  there  seemed  to  be  no  connexion  between 
the  means  and  the  end,  between  a  piece  of  brass,  whatever 
might  be  its  shape,  and  the  cure  which  the  looking  of  the  people 
to  it  was  designed  to  effect.  All  the  wounded  were  commanded 
to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  brazen  image,  and  to  receive  the  heal- 
ing which  they  required ;  as  all  mankind  are  enjoined  to  believe 
on  Christ,  and  to  obtain  the  salvation  which  they  need.  The 
remedy  in  both  cases  is  provided  exclusively  by  God;  and  in 
both  cases  its  personal  application  and  eiOBcac^  are  annexed  to 
the  act  of  faith.  Can  we  suppose  that  this  coincidence  was 
casual?  Are  we  not  rather  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  one 
was  designed  as  a  typical  representation  of  the  other? 

17.  According  to  the  representation  of  the  Bible,  the  method 
of  acceptance  with  God  was  the  same  since  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  sin.  Anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  it  was  faith  in  the 
mediatorial  work  of  the  Deliverer  to  come;  since  that  period, 
it  is  faith  in  the  Deliverer  as  come.  The  institutions  of  the 
previous  dispensations,  by  their  typical  and  prospective  re- 
ference, directed  the  people  to  seek  for  pardon  and  salvation 
through  the  medium  of  sacrifice;  and  that  the  real  sacrifice 
by  which  any  of  the  human  race  in  any  age  have  been  saved, 
is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  explicitly  affirmed  by  an  apostle. 
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"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus:  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  justice 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  justice:  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus."  (Rom.  iii.  24 — 2G.)  Thus,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  ground  of  pardon  has  been  virtually  the  same  under  every 
dispensation. 

18.  We  have  now  seen  that  there  exists  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence between  the  facts  and  institutions  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  facts  and  doctrines  developed  in 
the  New;  a  coincidence  which  is  unaccountable,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Christian  religion  has  really  come  from 
God,  and  has  been  designed  by  its  divine  Author  to  affix  the 
proper  signification  to  the  ordinances  of  every  preceding  dis- 
pensation. The  intimate  connexion  in  question,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  on  the  circumstances,  could 
not  be  the  eff"ect  of  human  contrivance,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  the  work  of  him  who  orders  all  things  agreeably  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  This  conviction,  if  possible,  will 
be  deepened  by  considering  further  the  prophetic  connexion 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
■  19.  Christianity  is  founded  on  the  mission,  character,  mi- 
nistry, death,  resurrection,  and  subsequent  glory  of  Christ. 
Its  doctrines  take  their  rise  from  his  person  and  work;  or, 
rather,  the  representations  given  of  his  person  and  work  are  its 
doctrines.  Are  there,  then,  predictions  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, pointing  to  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  personage, 
and  describing  the  leading  events  connected  with  his  life  1  To 
these  predictions  I  have  elsewhere  alluded. 

20.  These  prophecies  are  minute  and  numerous,  and  define 
the  time,  manner,  purpose,  and  consequences  of  the  appear- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  They  explicitly  intimate  the  time  of  his 
arrival;  the  particular  line  in  which  he  should  descend;  that 
a  prophet  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  should  be  his  fore- 
runner, and  prepare  his  way;  that  he  should  begin  to  publish 
the  gospel  in  that  province  of  Canaan  denominated  Galilee; 
that  his  ministry  should  be  characterised  by  great  miracles, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  should  be  unstopped,  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing;  that  he  should  be  poor, 
despised,  and  rejected  of  men ;  that  he  should  be  betrayed  by 
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one  of  his  own  disciples-'for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  Avith  which 
the  potter's  field  should  be  purchased;  that  he  should  be 
mocked  and  derided,  and  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn ; 
that  vinegar  and  gall  should  be  given  him  to  drink;  that  his 
garments  should  be  divided,  and  lots  cast  for  his  vesture;  that 
he  should  be  pierced  by  the  instruments  of  his  death,  but  that 
not  a  bone  of  him  should  be  broken ;  that  while  he  should  be 
treated  as  an  evil-doer,  and  die  with  malefactors,  he  should  be 
honourably  interred;  that  he  should  rise  again  from  the  dead  ; 
that  his  dominion  and  glory  should  be  universal  and  eternal, 

21.  (I.)  The  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. "  Thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  a  Euler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting."*  In  this  passage,  his  birth-place 
is  declared  to  be  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 
It  was  a  place  of  inconsiderable  importance,  compared  with  any 
of  the  other  numerous  cities  in  thedivision  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
but  its  being  the  place  of  David's  nativity,  and,  much  more, 
its  being  the  predicted  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  raised  it  to 
notice.  Here  Jesus  was  born.  The  edict  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, which  occasioned  all  the  Jews  to  repair  to  their  respec- 
tive cities  to  be  enrolled  with  a  view  to  the  demanded  tax, 
caused  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Mary  to  be  inserted 
on  the  records  of  Bethlehem.  In  addition  to  this,  when  it  was 
ascertained,  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  in  that  city,  the  in- 
quiries of  Herod  satisfied  him  that  this  really  was  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus.  The  fact  was  attested  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  by  the  cruel  measure  adopted  by  that  sanguinary 
monarch — the  slaughter  of  all  the  infants  in  and  around  Beth- 
lehem, from  two  years  old  and  under,  that  he  might  ensure  the 
destruction  of  Him  who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews. 

22.  (II.)  The  time  of  Messiah's  appearance  was  fixed  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  at  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  from 
his  own  days.t 

23.  (III.)  It  was  intimated  in  prophecy  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  preceded  by  a  forerunner,  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
character,  designed  to  awaken  universal  attention  to  the  great 
Deliverer.    He  is  represented  thus: — "  Behold,  I  will  send  my 

*  Mic.  Y.  2.  f  Dan.  ix,  24. 
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messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ;  and  the 
Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  into  his  temple."* 
"  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  shall  be  made  low :  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain:  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."j"  Now,  it  is  certain  that 
John  the  Baptist,  whose  spirit  and  character  corresponded  with 
this  description,  appeared  a  short  while  before  Christ  began 
his  ministry,  and  that  he  claimed  to  be  this  messenger  sent ' 
before  him  to  prepare  his  way.  "  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  I 
am  sent  before  him :  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 
And  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  j 

24.  (IV.)  The  life,  character,  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus, 
exactly  corresponded  with  those  of  the  predicted  Messiah.  01 
humble  parentage,  though  of  the  line  of  David,  he  attracted 
considerable  notice  soon  after  he  had  entered  on  his  ministry; 
while,  meek  and  lowly  in  his  demeanour,  he  performed  those 
very  works  which  the  prophets  had  attributed  to  the  coming 
Messiah.  Few  of  the  rulers  of  his  nation,  or  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  became  his  followers  ;  while,  according  to  the  ad- 
mission of  his  enemies,  his  life  was  full  of  beneficence;  it  was 
Begun  in  circumstances  of  poverty,  encompassed  during  its 
continuance  with  trial  and  hardships,  and  it  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  a  malefactor.  But  though  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  with  the  notoriously  wicked,  so  palpably  manifest  was 
his  innocence,  that  even  his  judge  acknowledged  that  he  could 
find  no  fault  in  him,  and,  consequently,  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  had  not  been  deserved.  To  add  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  his  death,  he  was  laid  in  an  honourable 
tomb,  though  he  died  with  transgressors. 

25.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  en- 
tirely accord  with  the  life  and  death  of  the  Messiah;  so  much 
80,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow,  humiliation,  and  suf- 
fering, which  the  prophets  foretold  as  characterising  the  one, 
the  apostles  record  as  befalling  the  other.  If  the  language  of 
prophecy  represents  his  introduction  into  the  world  to  be  in  a 
lowly  situation.;  the  evangelist  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  born 
in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger.     If  ancient  prophecy  had 

*  Mai.  iii.  1.  t  Isa.  xl.  3^5.  +  John  i.  3i. 
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declared  that  lie  should  be  disowned  by  the  great  body  of  his 
nation ;  when  Jesus  came  to  his  own  countrymen,  they  received 
him  not.  If  it  had  been  foretold  that  his  life  should  be  passed 
amid  hardships  and  difficulties ;  it  is  recorded  of  Jesus,  that 
while  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  If  it  had  been  declared  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  cut  oiF,  and  that  his  death  should  be  of 
an  expiatory  nature,  by  which  he  should  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness;  Jesus 
endured  the  bitter  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  subsequent 
pains  of  the  cross,  in  which  his  apostles  assert,  that  he  suffered 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.  If  the 
prophets  had  affirmed  that,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  hu- 
miliation, his  dominion  and  glory  should  be  universal  and 
everlasting;  numerous  and  competent  witnesses  assert  that 
Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

26.  Now,  I  would  ask  any  candid  unbeliever,  whether  it  be 
possible  rationally  to  account  for  this  wonderful  connexion  be- 
tween the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  New ;  between 
the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  one,  and  the  doctrines 
and  facts  recorded  in  the  other ;  between  the  minute  delinea- 
tion of  prophecy  in  the  former,  and  the  corresponding  charac- 
ter and  events  in  the  other;  without  admitting  that  the  whole 
was  composed  under  the  direction  of  the  same  divine  Spirit, 
and  designed  to  develop  one  great  and  glorious  plan?  We 
have  the  most  perfect  assurance  that  the  prophecies  in  question 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  inserted  by  the  apostles  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  that  the  events  by  which  they  were  fulfilled 
were  as  much  beyond  their  control  and  command,  as  their 
actually  taking  place  was  opposed  to  their  cherished  opinions 
and  wishes.  The  notion  of  a  suffering  Saviour  was  as  offensive 
to  them  as  to  their  countrymen ;  and  the  notification  of  his 
approaching  death  was  met  on  their  part  by  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings — "  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord ;  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee." 

27.  We  have  here  a  strong  confirmation  of  our  faith,  in  the 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  behold, 
during  the  long  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  men  of  various 
employments,  talents  and  acquirements,  writing,  as  we  believe, 
under  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  one  another,  on  subjects  the  most  profound  and  momen- 
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tous;  concerning  God,  his  perfections,  character,  and  moral 
government;  concerning  man,  his  condition,  and  final  destiny; 
Christ,  the  only  Mediator,  his  person,  offices,  work,  and  glory; 
the  Spirit,  as  the  agent  of  man's  renovation  and  sanctitication ; 
the  state  of  the  world  and  the  church  till  the  consummation  of 
all  things;  the  final  judgment,  and  the  fixed  and  eternal  con- 
dition of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  "  They  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  consistency  prevailing 
through  all  these  several  processes  and  preparative  accommo- 
dations is  something  far  too  subtile  for  any  compass  of  impos- 
ture, which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  devised  by  the 
first  human  authors  of  the  gospel.  If  we  consider  them  as  the 
connecting  links  between  a  natural  dispensation  and  a  spiritual, 
proceeding  from  the  same  divine  mind,  there  is  then  to  be 
perceived  in  all  an  exquisite  and  most  appropriate  grace  of 
uniformity.* 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  INTIMATE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES  AND 
THE  NEW,  CONTINUED — ON  THE  IDENTITY  AND  PERFECTION  OF  CHARACTER 
EXHIBITED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  FOR  IMITATION,  AND  WHICH  IT  IS  THEIR 
DESIGN   TO   FORM. 

1.  I  HAVE  already  illustrated  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
heavenly  origin  of  Christianity,  arising  from  the  character  of 
its  early  disciples.  But  there  is  another  topic  closely  connected 
with  this  which  has  seldom  been  adverted  to,  and  which  I  shall 
now  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 

2.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  that  identity  or 
sameness  of  character  which  has  been  formed  by  the  influence 
of  divine  revelation.  The  religious  character  under  the  patri- 
archal and  Mosaic  dispensations  was  the  same,  as  to  its  grand 
outlines,  as  under  the  gospel.  There  was  exhibited,  in  living 
example,  the  power  of  faith,  of  humility,  spirituality,  purity, 
self-denial,  and  godliness.  This  holy  and  elevated  character 
was  formed  by  that  system  of  truth  which  was  revealed  at  in- 
tervals during  the  long  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  by 
men  whose  education,  talents,  employments,  and  acquirements 
were  various,  and  who  did  not,  and  could  not,  act  in  concert 
with  one  another.  That  this  character  was  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  Bible,  under  all  the  intervening  dispensations 
*  Miller's  Bampton  Lectures. 
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from  its  commencement  till  its  close,  is  a  proposition  which  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  prove. 

3.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  what  is  called  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, or  the  character  which  is  formed  by  Christianity,  is  in 
many  respects  peculiar,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
the  wonderful  facts  developed  in  the  gospel.  The  lineaments 
of  character  are  more  marked,  the  graces  of  which  it  consists 
are  more  matured.  But  this  is  only  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  more  perfect  dispensation,  a  professed  object  of  which  is, 
to  give  a  clearer  discovery  of  the  danger  and  the  remedy,  the 
extreme  necessities  of  man,  and  the  provision  which  God  has 
made  for  their  supply.  The  fuller  disclosure  of  these  truths 
must  have  a  corresponding  power  in  influencing  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  in  leading  to  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
those  virtues  which  form  and  adorn  the  Christian  character. 
At  the  same  time  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  from  the  following 
observations,  that  the  rudiments  of  this  character  were  essen- 
tially the  same  in  true  believers  from  the  beginning;  and  that 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  closest  connexion  sub- 
sists between  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  New.  The 
origin  of  both  is  the  same;  and  that  this  origin  is  really  di- 
vine, is  manifest  from  the  eifects  which  they  produce  on  all  who 
come  fully  within  their  influence.  These  effects  have  been 
felt  and  exhibited  only  in  connexion  with  divine  revelation. 

4.  I  may  premise,  that  the  varied  features  of  this  character 
are  to  be  found  in  perfection  only  in  one  person — the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  All  the  virtues  in  him  were  mature;  all  that 
he  did  was  in  entire  unison  with  the  law,  which  requires  fault- 
less obedience,  and  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  The  lovely 
character  which  he  exhibited  is  the  sam.e  in  kind  as  that  which 
is  possessed  by  his  followers,  though  diff"erent  in  degree ;  it  is 
the  model  to  which  they  are  all  to  be  conformed,  though  in 
the  present  state  the  measure  in  which  it  is  attained  by  them  is 
different. 

0.  (I.)  Humility  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  character,  as 
exhibited  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensations  and  the  New. 
The  facts  which  are  developed  throughout  the  Bible,  when 
fully  believed,  must  produce  this  lowly  frame  of  mind,  God 
is  there  uniformly  represented  as  infinitely  holy,  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity;  so  inflexibly  righteous  as  to  have 
formed  a  plan  for  its  maintenance  and  illustrious  manifestation, 
in  consistency  with  the  exercise  of  mercy.    The  future  accom- 
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plishment  of  this  plan,  which  impressively  demonstrates  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  divine  character  and  government,  was 
made  known  to  the  first  parents  of  our  race  immediately 
after  their  fall;  and  its  progressive  discovery  in  subsequent 
ages,  together  with  the  various  providential  displays  of  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  God,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  commu- 
nicate to  man  just  impressions  of  his  sinfulness  and  desert. 

6.  Hence  the  terms  of  self-abasement  in  which  good  men 
have  spoken  of  themselves.  They  relinquished  every  plea 
founded  upon  personal  merit  before  God.  They  regarded  the 
benefits  which  he  bestowed  upon  them,  not  as  the  reward  of 
their  desert,  but  of  his  bounty.  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least 
of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast  shewed 
unto  thy  servant."  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  ''Behold,  I  am  vile; 
what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my 
mouth."  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone,  be- 
cause I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  This  was  the  uniform,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the' natural  language  of  men  who  felt  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  who,  when  reflecting  on 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  character  of  God,  had  a  lively 
perception  of  their  own  impurity  and  sinfulness. 

7.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  feeling  of  humility  should 
be  deepened  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  places 
those  truths,  the  rudiments  of  which  had  been  formerly  known, 
in  a  clearer,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  a  new  light.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  we  may  consider  the  disposition  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  as  exhibited  in  his  Epistles :  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
"  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  that  I  may  win  Christ, 
and  be  found  in  him ;  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith."  "After 
that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  man 
appeared;  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  thq  washing  of 
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regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed 
on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  that  being 
justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the 
hope  of  eternal  life."  Here  we  observe  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  personal  desert,  humility  which  pervades  the  whole  charac- 
ter, and  entire  reliance  upon  Christ  for  immediate  and  eternal 
salvation.  These  feelings  and  hopes  proceed  on  the  admission 
that  the  wonderful  facts  developed  in  the  gospel  are  true ;  and 
thus  the  existence  of  such  feelings  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  facts  from  which  alone  they  could  originate. 

8.  For  what  else  could  have  rendered  this  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  habitual  to  the  apostle's  mind?  Sentiments  the 
very  opposite  were  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  his  day,  and 
he  himself  had  at  one  time  entertained  them.  He  had  then 
regarded  his  personal  advantages  and  performances  in  a  far 
different  light,  and  had  rated  them  as  highly  as  others.  *'  If 
any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  may  trust  in 
the  flesh,  I  more :  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews; 
as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting 
the  church;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
blameless.  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ."*  Besides,  had  he  not  relinquished  all  that 
men  deem  most  valuable  for  the  sake  of  Christianity?  Had 
he  not  suffered,  for  adhering  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  contempt, 
stripes,  persecution,  and  imprisonment?  Had  he  not  been  un- 
wearied in  his  zeal,  and  in  labours  abundant,  to  extend  to 
every  country  and  city  the  blessings  of  that  religion  to  which 
he  had  consecrated  himself?  He  admits  it  all;  he  owns  that 
he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles :  "  Are 
they  ministers  of  Christ?  I  am  more;  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant, in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in 
deaths  oft;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  Avatchings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness." 
After  having  undergone  these  privations  and  services,  he  re- 
nounces every  claim  of  personal  merit,  and  speaks  of  himself 
as  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.  I  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all;  yet  not  I,  but  the  gi'ace  of  God  which  was  with 
me."  "  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything 
as  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  This  deep 
humiliation  is  most  natural,  if  man  be  as  sinful  and  guilty  as 
*  Phil.  iu.  4^-7. 
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the  Scriptures  represent  him;  so  sinful  and  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  he  must  be  solely  indebted  for  reconciliation  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  undesigned  and  constant  expres- 
sion of  this  humility,  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  facts,  that  Jesus  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification.  For  unless  the  promulgators  of 
Christianity  had  entertained  a  firm  conviction  of  this  reality, 
it  would  not  have  occurred  to  them  to  cherish  such  lowliness  of 
mind  in  themselves,  or  to  require  it  from  all  who  embraced  the 
religion  which  they  taught.  "  The  sublimest  philosophy  did 
never  drive  man  out  of  himself  for  a  remedy;  did  never  teach 
man  to  deny  himself,  but  to  build  up  his  house  with  the  old 
ruins,  to  fetch  stones  and  materials  out  of  the  wonted  quarry. 
Humiliation,  confusion,  shame,  to  be  vile  in  our  own  eyes,  to 
be  nothing  within  ourselves,  to  be  willing  to  own  the  vengeance 
of  God,  to  judge  ourselves,  to  justify  Him  that  may  condemn 
us,  and  be  witnesses  against  ourselves,  are  virtues  known  only 
in  the  Book  of  God."* 

S).  (II.)  Benevolence  forms  another  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  good  men  as  delineated  in  Scripture.  The 
moral  law  commanded  men  to  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves; and  the  principle  certainly  existed  and  operated  in  be- 
lievers from  the  beginning.  Its  influence  is  seen  iu  those  whose 
example  is  held  forth  for  our  imitation.  But  this  principle 
is  enforced  with  new  motives  and  obligations,  and  is  exerted 
with  greater  energy,  under  the  gospel.  The  astonishing  fact 
upon  which  this  latter  dispensation  is  founded,  that  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life," 
must  necessarily  awaken  corresponding  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  believe  it.  With  the  utmost  tenderness  and  force 
does  the  Saviour  exemplify  the  nature  of  disinterested  bene- 
volence. He,  though  rich,  made  himself  poor,  that  we,  through 
his  poverty,  might  be  made  rich. 

10.  From  this  fiict  originated  the  brotherly  affection  which 
characterised  the  early  Christians.  They  could  not  resist  the 
softening  influence  of  generosity  like  this,  exhibited  in  the 
actions  of  a  divine  Person,  performed  to  attain  their  salvation. 
They  felt  that  if  God  so  loved  them,  they  ought  also  to  love 
one  another.  They  had  been  enjoined  so  to  do  by  him  who  had 
said,  '-'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 

*  Bishop  Reynolds. 
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one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another. 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another."*  The  example  to  which  they  are  here 
referred  awakened  disinterested  love  in  the  bosoms  of  many 
thousands,  the  extent  of  which  they  showed  by  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal  good  of  all  man- 
kind. How  deep  was  their  concern  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
when  they  could  address  them  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  We 
were  willing  to  have  imparted  to  you,  not  the  gospel  of  God 
only,  but  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us." 
"  We  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord."t 

11.  Their  universal  philanthropy  led  them  to  regard  the 
interests  of  the  souls  even  more  than  those  of  the  bodies  of 
their  fellow-men.  Believing  that  others  were  still  exposed  to 
the  imminent  peril  from  which,  by  divine  interposition,  they 
had  been  rescued,  they  exerted  themselves,  with  a  noble  and 
persevering  generosity,  to  place  the  blessings  of  salvation  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  all  nations  and  of  every  rank — the  poor 
and  the  neglected  as  well  as  the  rich  and  powerful.  They 
acted  on  the  conviction,  that  the  soul  of  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  external  circumstances,  is  immortal;  and  that  its  loss, 
in  regard  to  its  eternal  well-being,  cannot  be  compensated  by 
the  gain  of  the  whole  world.  Its  inconceivable  value  had  been 
shown  by  the  wondrous  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the 
abode  of  glory,  and  his  submitting  to  all  the  miseries  of  time, 
with  the  view  of  securing  its  salvation.  Their  sympathies 
were  awakened  by  an  example  so  disinterested ;  and,  animated 
by  a  similar  principle  of  kindness  and  compassion,  they  hast- 
ened to  the  relief  of  their  brethren,  devoted  their  time,  talents, 
and  property  to  their  deliverance,  and,  like  their  divine  Master, 
endured  in  their  career  of  philanthropy  all  the  reproach  and 
punishment  that  man  could  inflict.  This  unbounded  charity, 
this  concern  for  the  happiness  of  others,  which  cost  their  pos- 
sessors so  much  labour  and  suffering,  prove,  at  least,  their  firm 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  great  facts  on  which  Christi- 
anity is  founded,  and  from  which  alone  such  feelings  could 
originate.  We  know,  from  experience,  that  these  facts  may 
be  admitted  where  such  feelings  are  not  aAvakened.  But  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  it  is  only  the  deepest  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  their  cordial  reception, 
that  will  lead  to  the  exercise  of  that  unwearied  benevolence 
*  Jolin  xiii.  34.  f  1  Thess.ii.  8j  iii.  8. 
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to  man,  exhibited  in  the  writings  and  in  the  lives  of  the  first 
Christians. 

12.  (III.)  Self-denial  in  reference  to  this  world,  and  an 
habitual  looking  beyond  it  for  supreme  happiness,  form  another 
peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  good  men  as  delineated  in 
Scripture.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark,  I  need  only  refer  to 
a  few  examples  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  the 
case  of  Abraham  it  is  illustrated  with  peculiar  force.  The 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  led  him  to  relin- 
quish much  of  what  man  holds  dear  to  him;  to  remove  from 
his  country  and  kindred,  and  to  dwell  as  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land.  He  disregarded  those  objections  which  might 
be  offered  to  his  design,  confident  that  he  was  in  the  path 
appointed  for  him  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  believing  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  circumstances  in  this  world,  there  was 
in  reserve  for  him  immortal  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  He  therefore  obeyed  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into 
a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance  ;  and 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country, 
dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with 
him  of  the  same  promise  ;  for  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.*  The  same 
heavenly  principle  was  shown  with  commanding  power  in  the 
conduct  of  Moses  ;  who  voluntarily  denied  himself  to  all  the 
prospects  of  wealth  and  honour  which  had  been  opened  to  him; 
who,  wdth  self-renunciation  superhuman,  withdrew  his  claim 
to  an  alliance  with  a  royal  household ;  and,  with  the  intrepi- 
dity of  a  man  who  firmly  looked  for  a  nobler  compensation 
than  this  world  could  ofi'er  him,  united  himself  to  a  poor  and 
oppressed  people.  Surely  nothing  short  of  a  full  conviction 
of  the  perfect  goodness  and  equity  of  the  divine  government, 
of  his  own  personal  acceptance  with  that  God  whose  providence 
ruleth  over  all,  and  of  the  reality  as  well  as  magnitude  of  that 
gracious  reward  which  he  will  bestow  on  his  faithful  servants, 
could  inspire  him  with  the  courage  and  elevation  above  all 
that  is  earthly  which  he  exhibited.  "  He  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt ;  for  he  had  respect  unto 
the  recompence  of  the  reward."  (Heb.  xi.  2i — 26.) 
*  Heb.  xi.  8—10. 
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13.  The  operation  of  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  the 
character  of  believers  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  it  is  demanded  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  Christian 
discipleship.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,"  said  Jesup, 
"let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 
For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  v/hosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  (Matt.  xvi.  24,  25.) 
The  extent  to  which  this  demand  was  complied  with  appears 
from  the  conduct  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  sacrifices  which  he 
made  to  a  sense  of  duty  have  been  already  alluded  to.  He 
renounced,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  all  that  is  usually 
reckoned  valuable  in  this  world  ;  and  he  voluntarily  submitted 
to  poverty,  reproach,  persecution,  and  unwearied  labours.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trials  and  distresses  he  enjoyed  peace  ;  but 
it  was  the  peace  which  arose  from  the  conscious  enjoyment 
of  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  confident  persuasion  of  soon 
obtaining  an  ample  compensation,  by  an  admission  into  his 
immediate  presence  in  heaven.  He  evidently  felt  that  all 
which  earth  could  either  give  or  bestow  is  only  of  momentary 
duration;  that  God  alone,  in  friendship  with  him,  was  his 
portion ;  that,  in  the  possession  of  the  very  fountain  of  happi- 
ness, all  the  ills  and  all  the  joys  of  this  transitory  life  are 
trivial;  and  that  there  was  in  reserve  for  him  a  pure  and 
immortal  inheritance.  "  For  which  cause  we  faint  not  j  but 
though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  For  our  light  afiliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory  :  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but 
at  the  things  which  are  not  seen;  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal."    (2  Cor.  iv.  16—18.) 

14.  This  was  the  conduct  by  which  the  early  Christians 
were  characterised.  Persons  who  had  practised  all  the  impu- 
rities of  paganism,  who  had  been  accustomed  without  control 
to  seek  their  own  gratification  from  avarice,  ambition,  or 
sensuality,  became  self-denying,  generous,  indifferent  to  worldly 
honours,  watchful  over  their  motives  and  actions,  and  con- 
cerned for  the  happiness  of  others.  They  considered  them- 
selves as  risen  with  Christ  to  newness  of  life;  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth,  whose  chief  business  it  was  to  acquire 
the  dispositions  and  virtues  which  would  fit  them  for  dwelling 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  infinitely  holy  God.     The 
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persevering  effort  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  such  virtues, 
and  the  diligence  with  which  they  were  cherished,  proved 
how  sincerely  they  believed,  and  how  cordially  they  received, 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Had  they  not  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  on  which  these 
doctrines  rest,  would  they  have  submitted  to  self-laceration, 
to  part  with  what  mankind  generally  regard  as  essential  to 
happiness,  and  to  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  1  Would  they,  on  any  other 
supposition,  have  virtually  abandoned  all  their  worldly  com- 
forts, occupied  themselves  in  teaching  the  ignorant,  reclaiming 
the  vicious,  in  enriching  with  heavenly  treasures  the  poor  and 
the  outcast,  in  inspiring  the  desponding  with  hope,  in  binding 
up  the  broken-hearted,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  were  bound ;  and 
without  any  recompence  but  the  satisfaction  experienced  in 
doing  good  to  others  1 

15.  (IV.)  A  disposition  to  forgive  personal  injuries  is 
another  prominent  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  good  men  as 
delineated  in  Scripture.  This  was,  indeed,  what  the  moral 
law  always  required,  as  is  explained  by  our  Lord  in  his  sermon 
on  the  mount.  There  was  a  judicial  regulation  among  the 
Jews,  which  defined  the  utmost  punishment  which  the  magis- 
trate could  inflict,  in  cases  where  the  offended  party  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less;  but  the  exposition  of  the  scribes 
represented  it  as  if  it  authorized  private  revenge,  and  even 
required  severe  retaliation.  This  was  a  manifest  perversion 
of  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  that  religion  of  which  they 
had  been  the  chosen  depositaries,  and  had  little  influence  on 
the  views  and  conduct  of  those  who  gave  to  this  religion  a 
cordial  reception.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust."* 

16.  The  motives  by  which  this  patient  and  forgiving  dis- 
position is  enforced  are  derived  from  the  peculiar  doctrines 

•  Matt.  V.  43—48. 
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of  Christianity,  and,  consequently,  presuppose  the  reality  of 
those  facts  from  which  these  doctrines  originate.  The  for- 
bearance of  God  towards  sinful  and  guilty  man  is  implied  in 
the  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us  ;"  and  is  plainly  intimated  in  that 
parable  which  so  strongly  and  tenderly  inculcates  the  duty 
of  forgiveness.  "  0  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all 
that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me;  shouldst  not  thou  also 
have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee  ?"*  With  the  same  view,  the  patience  of  Christ 
under  unmerited  injuries  is  adduced;  who,  "when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not, 
but  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously." 
"  For  even  hereunto '  were  ye  called ;  because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow 
his  steps."  Above  all,  the  wondrous  condescension  and  self- 
devotion  of  Christ  are  mentioned  as  motives  to  the  exercise  of 
meekness,  patience,  and  generosity  in  his  followers;  "who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."  The  inference  from  this  statement  is,  "  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vainglory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let 
each  esteem  other  better  than  himself.  Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others." 
(Phil.  ii.  3—5.) 

17.  We  know  that  the  dispositions  and  duties  thus  incul- 
cated were  cherished  and  practised  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
both  by  the  promulgators  of  Christianity,  and  by  those  who 
were  persuaded  to  embrace  this  religion.  They  submitted 
with  patience  to  insult  and  injury;  they  requited  with  kind- 
ness those  who  wronged  them  in  their  reputation,  in  their 
persons,  in  their  property,  and  even  in  their  lives ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  most  virulent  persecution  upon  them  was,  not  to 
produce  bitterness  of  spirit,  but  to  lead  to  more  fervent  and 
active  exertions  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  opposed  them- 
selves. Conduct  so  singular,  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
natural  dictates  of  the  human  heart,  and  with  all  that  had 
♦  Matt,  xviii.  23  to  end. 
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ever  taken  place  among  mankind,  perplexed  and  astonished 
the  persecutors;  they  could  not  account  for  patience  so 
unexampled,  for  forbearance  which  seemed  to  have  no  limits, 
for  a  kindly  and  forgiving  disposition  which  the  most  grievous 
injuries  could  not  abate.  The  gentleness,  meekness,  and 
philanthropy  of  the  Christians,  after  having  endured  the  long- 
continued  persecutions  of  the  world,  at  length  triumphed; 
and  the  test  of  experiment  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  amid 
tribulation,  and  distress,  and  persecution,  and  famine,  and 
nakedness,  and  peril,  and  the  sword,  they  were  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  them. 

18.  Now,  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Christian  religion,  the  virtues  alluded  to,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  lives  of  its  disciples,  are  those  which  we  should 
expect  it  to  inculcate.  They  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  doctrines,  and  with  the  great  facts  from  which  these 
doctrines  originate.  For  if  the  condition  of  man  be  such  as 
to  require  the  costly  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  is  not  the  deepest 
humility  and  self-abasement  before  God  the  frame  of  mind 
which  becomes  him?  If,  in  his  redemption  from  sin  and  ruin, 
the  greatest  love  has  been  shown  to  himself  by  a  person  truly 
divine,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  he  should  be  influenced  by  so 
powerful  a  motive,  and  feel  constrained  to  live  in  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  not  to  himself,  but  to  Him  that  died  for  him, 
and  who  rose  again  ?  If  it  was  to  rescue  him  from  sin,  and 
to  restore  him  to  holiness,  as  essential  to  happiness,  that  this 
mighty  sacrifice  was  offered,  is  it  not  fit  that  he  should  deny 
himself  to  all  that  is  evil,  and  diligently  pursue  the  attain- 
ment of  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ? 
If  so  much  has  been  freely  forgiven  him  by  his  Lord  and 
Master,  ought  he  not  to  conduct  himself  with  tenderness  and 
forbearance  towards  his  fellow-servants  1  On  the  supposition 
that  the  glory  and  happiness  of  heaven  are  really  such  as  the 
Scripture  represents,  is  it  not  true  wisdom  to  look  beyond  this 
passing  scene,  and  to  make  all  pursuits  subservient  to  a  pre- 
paration for  immortality  1  Thus,  the  virtues  which  formed 
the  character  of  the  early  Christians,  presuppose  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  the  reality  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rests  ;  at 
least,  there  is  in  this  way  unquestionable  evidence  furnished 
of  their  thorough  conviction  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
religion  of  Christ. 

19.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  the  virtues  to  which  I  have 
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referred  entirely  accord  witli  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  gospel. 
These  are  to  rescue  men  from  sin,  in  its  guilt,  dominion,  and 
consequences,  and  to  make  them  the  fit  inhabitants  of  a  king- 
dom of  unmingled  purity,  peace,  and  joy.  But  without  the 
deepest  humility  before  God,  without  love  to  himself  and  to 
his  intelligent  offspring,  without  hatred  of  sin,  and  an  innate 
delight  in  holiness;  without  meekness,  gentleness,  submissive- 
ness  to  the  will  of  God,  how  could  they  be  made  meet  to 
become  partakers  of  such  inheritance  ?  Some  have  questioned 
whether  these  virtues  fit  men  for  successfully  engaging  in  the 
bustle  and  business  of  this  world;  but  none  have  ever  doubted 
their  suitableness  for  the  heaven  described  in  the  Bible — a 
heaven  into  which  nothing  that  defileth  shall  ever  enter,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  pure  and  spiritual,  and  where  their  happi- 
ness flows  from  the  presence  of  the  God  of  holiness.  Nor, 
indeed,  are  they  less  adapted  to  produce  the  well-being  of 
man  upon  earth.  The  test  of  experience  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this.  It  is  when  they  shall  be  univer- 
sally practised,  that  the  whole  family  of  mankind  will  be  knit 
together  in  love  and  harmony ;  that  "  the  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together,  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

20.  In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  character  which 
we  have  been  contemplating  was  substantially  the  character 
produced  by  the  cordial  belief  of  divine  revelation  from  the 
beginning.  By  this  character  there  is  evidence  furnished  that 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  New  have  had  the  same 
origin;  and  that  the  men  by  Avhom  they  were  penned  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  divine  influence,  and  spoke  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  truth  delivered  by 
them  having  been  productive  of  the  same  effects,  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  heavenly  source. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   SUMMARY  VIEW   OF   THE   DOCTRINES   OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  all  worthy  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  neces- 
sities of  man. 
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1.  The  account  given  in  Scripture  of  the  character  and 
perfections  of  God  commends  itself  to  the  most  enlightened 
reason.  He  is  represented  as  a  Spirit,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things ;  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  in  his 
being,  wisdom,  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  truth.  He  is 
presented  as  the  object  of  fear,  love,  and  adoration ;  as  worthy 
of  all  honour  and  glory;  of  all  submission  and  obedience; 
and  as  entitled  to  the  supreme  love  of  the  heart  which  he 
claims. 

2.  The  Scripture  represents  mankind  as  guilty  and  depraved, 
a  representation  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  universal 
history  and  experience.  But  how  are  they  to  be  delivered 
from  sin  and  misery,  and  restored  to  the  favour,  friendship, 
and  image  of  God  ?  His  law  has  been  transgressed,  and  his 
authority  trampled  under  foot ;  he  himself  is  displeased,  and 
has  declared  that  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 
Repentance  is  inadmissible  in  human  governments  as  forming 
any  satisfaction  to  offended  justice,  or  any  ground  for  par- 
doning the  transgressor;  and  that  it  is  not  admissible  in  the 
divine  government,  as  the  ground  of  reconciliation,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  repentance  of  the  man  who  ruins  his  con- 
stitution by  vicious  excesses  does  not  avail  to  heal  his  diseased 
body.  The  murderer  suffers  the  penalty  of  the  law,  however 
sincere  may  be  his  repentance. 

But  the  problem  to  which  no  created  being  could  give  a 
solution,  namely,  How  shall  sinful  man  become  just  with  God? 
has  been  solved  by  infinite  wisdom.  In  the  gospel  is  revealed 
the  wondrous  method  by  which  pardoning  mercy  may  be 
extended  to  the  sinner  in  full  consistency  with  all  the  claims 
of  law  and  justice.  Here  God  appears  to  the  view  of  the 
universe  as  the  just  God  and  the  Saviour;  as  infinitely  holy 
and  just,  and  yet  as  merciful  and  gracious. 

3.  Hence  the  prominent  and  all-pervading  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  that  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  redemption  through 
him.  The  progressive  discovery  of  the  great  plan  of  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  founded  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  forms  the  chief  theme  of  divine  revelation.  "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  him,  and  by  his 
stripes  w^e  are  healed.  AH  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  "  He  suffered  for  sing,  the  just  for 
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the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  "Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this 
time,  his  righteousness:  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus."  (Isa.  liii.  5,  G  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18; 
Rom.  iii.  25,  26.) 

If  there  be  any  doctrine  in  the  Bible  more  prominently  held 
forth  than  another,  it  is  that  Christ  died  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God. 
This  doctrine  pervades  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  revealed  by 
types,  by  prophecies,  by  history,  and  by  numerous  explicit  an- 
nouncements. The  great  object  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
God  was,  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

4.  The  only  Redeemer  is  God  and  man ;  he  has  two  distinct 
natures,  and  one  person  for  ever.  "  Four  principal  heresies 
there  are,  which  have  in  those  things  withstood  the  truth. 
Arians,  by  bending  themselves  against  the  deity  of  Christ; 
Apollinarians,  by  maiming  and  misinterpreting  that  which  be- 
longeth  to  his  human  nature ;  Nestorians,  by  rending  Christ 
asunder,  and  dividing  him  into  two  persons;  the  followers  of 
Eutyches,  by  confounding  in  his  person  those  natures  which 
they  should  distinguish.  Against  these  there  have  been  four 
ancient  general  councils;  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  define  against 
Arians,  a.d.  325  ;  the  Council  of  Constantinople  against  Apol- 
linarians, A.D.  381  ;  that  of  Ephesus  against  Nestorians,  A.r>. 
431;  against  Eutychians,  that  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451;  the 
decisions  of  which  may  be  comprised  in  four  words — truly, 
perfectly,  indivisibl}'',  distinctly.  The  first  applies  to  his  being 
God;  the  second  to  his  being  man;  the  third  to  his  being  of 
both  one;  and  fourth,  to  his  still  continuing  in  that  one  both''"'' 

From  the  constitution  of  Christ's  person  as  God  and  man,  it 
follows,  that  while  there  are  passages  in  Scripture  that  clearly 
teach  his  divinity,  there  are  others  which  as  clearly  teach  his 
humanity.  Those  who  do  not  admit  this,  and  explain  Scrip- 
ture according  to  its  obvious  meaning,  but  who  endeavour, 
by  perverted  criticism,  to  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
are  reduced  to  puerilities,  absurdities,  and  what,  if  not  blas- 
phemies, bear  a  close  resemblance  to  them.  "  In  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  (Col.  ii.  2—9.)  "God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
*  Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity,  book  v.  §  Si. 
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whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  (John  iii.  IG.)  The  divine  nature  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  proclaimed  by  the  prophets,  who  described 
him  as  the  mighty  God,  as  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts,  whose  throne 
is  for  ever  and  ever.  While  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  it  is 
declared  that  they  are  blessed  who  trust  in  the  Messiah. 
(Isa.  ix.  6;  xlv.  22 — 25.)  There  are  numerous  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  cliiiracterise  the  supreme  God, 
Jehovah,  the  only  living  God ;  but  these  passages  are  applied 
by  the  apostles  to  Jesus  Christ ;  unless,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
partakes  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the  apostles  were 
not  the  teachers  of  truth,  but  of  idolatry. 

Again,  our  Lord  continually  represented  himself  as  equal  to 
his  Father.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  "  (John  x.  30)  ;  that 
is,  we  are  one,  not  in  counsel  and  in  purpose  merely,  but  we 
are  one  in  nature  and  essence.  In  accordance  with  this  repre- 
sentation of  his  nature  as  divine,  he  commended  the  faith 
of  the  disciples  who  worshipped  him,  and  who,  with  Thomas, 
called  him  their  Lord  and  their  God.  He  admitted  that  the 
Jews,  who  thought  that  by  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  he 
made  himself  equal  with  God,  put  the  right  interpretation  on 
the  expression,  and  that  their  conclusion  was  just.  It  was 
because  he  put  forth  this  claim  that  he  was  accused  of  blas- 
phemy. In  this  claim  he  persisted  to  the  last;  he  maintained 
it  when  the  high  priest  adjured  him  most  solenmly,  "by  the 
living  God,  that  he  would  tell  him  whether  he  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.) 

Further,  the  apostles  give  the  same  view  of  the  supreme  and 
proper  divinity  of  Christ.  They  say,  his  name  is  Immanuel, 
God  with  us  ;  that  the  Word  was  God ;  all  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  a  single  thing  made  that  was 
made ;  that  he  is  God  over  all,  and  blessed  for  ever  ;  that  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  deemed  it  no  undue  assumption  to 
claim  equality  with  God.*  In  estimating  the  force  of  these 
texts — and  quotations  exactly  similar  might  be  extended  inde- 
finitely— we  should  remember  that  they  are  fro;n  the  writings 
of  men  whose  avowed  mission  was  to  destroy  idolatry,  and 
establish  the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God.  On  the 
supposition,  therefore,  that  Jesus  Christ  were  a  mere  man,  the 
Bible,  instead  of  having  eradicated  idolatry,  has  given  existence 
*  John  i.  3;  Col.  i.  16;  Phil.  ii.  5. 
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to  an  idolatry  more  refined,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  formed  for  universality  and  permanence,  than  any  ido- 
latry that  ever  before  existed. 

I  omit  here  the  numerous  texts  in  which  the  love  and  con- 
descension of  the  Redeemer  are  represented,  and  which  imply 
the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  become  man,  to 
suffer  and  die  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  to  be  made 
the  Lord  and  Judge  both  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead,  can  be 
an  act  of  condescending  love  and  goodness  only  in  God.  So 
that  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  alters  the  very  foundation 
of  Christianity,  and  destroys  all  the  powerful  arguments  of 
the  love,  humility,  and  condescension  of  our  Lord,  which  are 
the  peculiar  motives  of  the  gospel.* 

This  subject  is  fundamental.  The  religion  of  him  who 
admits,  and  of  him  who  rejects  the  deity  of  Christ,  are  as  es- 
sentially different  as  are  the  religions  of  the  Mahommedan 
and  the  Christian.  If  Jesus  be  a  mere  man,  those  who  worship 
him  are  guilty  of  idolatry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  Christ 
be  God  incarnate,  then  "every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of 
God."  May  we  be  enabled  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  we 
honour  the  Father ;  so  that,  when  he  comes  to  be  glorified  in 
his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  it  may  be 
permitted  us  to  exclaim,  in  grateful  triumph,  "  Lo,  this  is  our 
God;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us  :  this  is  the 
Lord ;  we  have  waited  for  him;  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
his  salvation !" 

5.  Justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  As  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God ;  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  flesh  living 
can  be  justified  in  his  sight.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  may 
here  be  taken  for  granted.  In  order,  however,  clearly  to  un- 
derstand this  very  important  subject,  there  are  three  questions 
to  which  we  must  attend.  First,  What  is  meant  by  Justifi- 
cation? What  by  faith?  And  what  the  import  of  the  phrase, 
justification  by  faith? 

First,  Justification  is  a  forensic  term,  and  is  related  to  accu- 
sation. It  is  to  be  understood  as  the  opposite  of  condemnation. 
It  suggests  the  idea  of  a  tribunal;  of  a  person  arraigned; 
of  an  accuser;  and  of  a  judge.     Justification,  in  the  Scripture 

*  Sherlock. 
QQ2 
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!--eDse  of  the  terra,  is  the  act  of  God  clianging  our  relative  state, 
and  judicially  declaring  us  righteous.  The  ground  on  which  the 
righteous  Judge  acts  thus,  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is 
imputed  to  us,  and  reckoned  to  our  account.  This  righteousness, 
wrought  out  by  the  meritorious  obedience  and  atoning  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  God,  is  thus  described  by  the  apostle :  "  But  now 
the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  even  the  righteousness 
of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all 
them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."    (Rom.  iii.  21 — 25.) 

Secondly,  What  is  meant  by  faith  as  relating  to  justification  1 
It  is  the  instrument,  on  our  part,  by  which  we  lay  hold  on  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  for  justification.  It  is  not  on  account 
of  our  faith,  considered  as  a  meritorious  cause,  that  we  are 
justified,  but  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  im- 
puted to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone — the  faith  that  appre- 
hends Christ  for  justification,  renounces  all  merit,  and  looks  to 
the  Redeemer  alone  for  acceptance  before  God.  "  By  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the 
gift  of  God."    (Eph.  ii.  8.) 

Thirdly,  What  is  included  in  justification  by  faith  ?  This 
includes  three  things.  The  pardon  of  sin,  and  freedom  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condem- 
nation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Rom.  viii.  1 .)  "  To 
him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins."  "  In 
him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  "  Secondly,  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness,  by  which  we  are  declared  righteous 
before  God.  And,  thirdly,  a  title,  in  consequence  of  our  being 
thus  accepted  before  God,  to  all  the  rewards  of  obedience,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

When  we  are  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  who  were  enemies,  are 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  We  are  no  longer 
aliens  and  enemies;  but  as  children  draw  near  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  us. 

6.  Conversion,  its  nature  and  necessity,  are  strongly  pressed 
on  our  attention  in  the  Scriptures.  When  the  universal 
depravity  and  estrangement  from  God  are  considered,  the 
necessity  of  a  great  change  in  the  inward  man  must  be  very 
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obvious.  The  sacred  writers  represent  it  as  a  turning  from 
darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 
The  promise  of  God  is,  "  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  them  ; 
and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  that  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes, 
and  keep  my  ordinances,  and  do  them."  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  20.) 
"  Unless  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  "  Born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  "  The  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  "  It 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation  ;  the  old  things 
are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new."  "  Marvel 
not  that  I  said  unto  you.  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  will,  and  thou  hearest  its  sound,  but  knowest 
not  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  John  iii. 
7-9.) 

These  passages  clearly  teach,  that  regeneration  consists  not 
in  an  outward  change  of  conduct,  or  in  a  mere  enlightenment 
of  the  understanding,  or  in  the  adoption  of  new  religious 
opinions.  There  is  a  change  of  heart ;  a  change  which  extends 
to  the  whole  man,  in  consequence  of  which  darkness,  error, 
and  sorrow  pass  away,  and  holiness,  joy,  and  hope  have  the 
ascendency.  Where  is  there  anything  can  be  more  honourable 
to  us,  than  thus  to  be  renewed  after  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  us,  and  to  "  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness?"  And  where  is 
anything  that  can  be  more  desirable,  than  thus  to  be  en- 
lightened so  as  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent;  so  as  to  love  him  supremely,  and  be  enabled 
willingly  to  serve  him? 

This  change,  denoted  by  the  terms  conversion  and  regene- 
ration, is  universally  and  absolutely  necessary — necessary  in  a 
Christian  country,  not  less  than  among  the  heathen;  for  we 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  Like 
them,  we  are  descended  from  the  corrupt  stock  of  Adam ;  and, 
like  them,  we  are  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  until  we  are  born 
again.  Without  conversion,  there  is  no  holiness;  and  to 
speak  of  being  happy,  even  in  heaven,  without  holiness,  is  to 
talk  of  being  well  without  health,  or  of  being  saved  without 
salvation.  "  It  may  not  be  necessary,"  says  Paley,  "  for  a  man 
to  speak  of  his  conversion,  but  he  will  always  think  of  it  with 
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unbounded  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  Author 
of  all  mercy,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal."* 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  Agent  by  whom  sinful  man 
is  regenerated  and  sanctified.  Heathen  philosophers  seem  to 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  divine  influence.  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  with  his  dying  breath  as  humbly  ascribing 
it  to  a  divine  influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  had  been  taught 
to  acknowledge  the  care  of  Providence,  and  to  bear  his  prospe- 
rity with  becoming  moderation.  Plato  describes  Socrates  as 
declaring,  that  wheresover  virtue  comes,  it  is  apparently  the 
fruit  of  a  divine  dispensation  ;  and'  Plato  himself  observes, 
that  virtue  is  not  to  be  taught  but  by  divine  assistance. 
Seneca,  when  speaking  of  a  resemblance  to  the  Deity  in 
character,  ascribes  it  to  a  divine  influence  on  the  mind.  "Are 
you  surprised  that  man  should  approach  to  the  gods  1  It  is 
God  that  comes  to  men  ;  nay,  which  is  yet  more,  he  enters  into 
them;  for  no  mind  becomes  virtuous  but  by  his  assistance."! 

We  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  ascribe  to  the  immediate  and 
inward  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  regeneration  of  man, 
his  sanctification,  all  the  actions  of  Christian  constancy  and 
perseverance,  all  the  graces  and  the  virtues  of  the  Christian, 
and  all  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing  with  which  the  heart  of 
the  believer  is  filled.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  The  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  has  been 
given  to  us."  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suflering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness, 
temperance."  "  The  Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  "  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  have  been  sealed  to  the  day 
of  redemption."  (Rom.  viii.  9,  14;  v.  5;  Gal.  v.  22;  Rom. 
viii.  IG;  Eph.  iv.  30.) 

Nor  is  there  really  anything  more  wonderful  in  the  internal 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  con- 
tinual action  of  God — the  God  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being — on  the  material  world  around  us.  God  is  every- 
where present  by  his  power.  He  rolls  the  orbs  of  heaven  with 
his  hand,  he  fixes  the  earth  in  its  place  with  his  foot,  he  guides 
all  the  creatures  with  his  eye,  and  refreshes  them  with  his 

*  Paley's  Posthumous  Sermons,  p.  123. 

t  Xen.  Cyrop.  lib.  VIII.  c.  viii.   Seneca,  epist.  Ixxiii. 
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influence,  be  makes  the  powers  of  hell  to  shake  with  his 
terrors,  and  binds  the  devils  with  his  word,  and  throws  them 
out  with  his  command,  and  sends  the  angels  on  embassies  with 
his  decrees.  In  the  wilderness,  the  bittern  and  the  stork,  the 
dragon  and  the  satyr,  the  unicorn  and  elk,  live  upon  his  pro- 
visions, and  revere  his  power,  and  feel  the  force  of  his  Almighti- 
ness.  God  is  especially  present  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by 
his  Holy  Spirit;  and,  indeed  the  hearts  of  holy  men  are  temples 
in  the  truth  of  things,  and  in  type  and  in  shadow,  they  are 
heaven  itself  * 

This  doctrine,  in  place  of  forming  an  encouragement  to  sloth, 
is  an  incentive  to  diligence.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

8.  The  doctrine  of  providence  is  characteristic  of  divine 
revelation.  Though  the  views  of  the  ancients,  in  regard  to 
this  doctrine,  were  often  erroneous,  and  always  vague,  there 
were  few  who  positively  denied  it  in  every  sense.  Marcus 
Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  maintained  that  the  best  thing 
for  a  man  is  that  which  God  sends  him,  and  the  best  time 
that  when  he  sends  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  particular  and  of  the  universal  providence 
of  God  is  clearly  and  uniformly  taught  in  Scripture.  As  this 
position,  so  obviously  true,  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  many  passages  of  Scripture  in  proof  of  it.  The  Book  of 
Psalms  is  full  of  this  delightful  truth.  "  The  eyes  of  all  wait 
upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing."  (Ps.  cxlv.  15.)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  doctrine 
of  a  divine,  particular,  and  overruling  providence,  meets  us 
continually.  (Matt.  vi.  19—34;  x.  29 — 31;  Luke  xii.  6,  7, 
22—31;  Acts  xvii.  26;  Rom.  viii.  26;  Acts  xxiii.  17—35; 
XXV.  4,  21— 27;  xxvi.21~32;  Jas.iv.  13— 17;  2  Pet.  i.  3.) 

The  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  is  also  proved  by 
the  connexion  uniformly  assumed  and  established  in  Scripture 
between  believing  prayer  and  the  universal  agency  of  God. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  whole  of  sacred  history  but  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  doctrine  1  What  are  the  stories  of  Joseph, 
of  David,  and  of  Jeroboam,  but  impressive  exemplifications  of 
it?  God,  unseen,  ever  acts,  and  accomplishes  his  purposes 
without  interfering  with  the  free  agency  of  man. 
*  Bishop  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  c.  i.  §  3. 
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Is  it  asked,  IIow  can  there  be  a  particular  providence 
without  a  continual  repetition  of  miracles  1  How  is  a  par- 
ticular providence  consistent  with  the  operation  of  universal 
laws  ? 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  my  inability  to  remove 
an  imagined  diflBculty  is  no  valid  ground  for  objecting  to  a 
doctrine  taught  in  divine  revelation.  But  the  imagined 
difficulty,  as  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  removed,  and  I  shall 
suggest  hints  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 

(1.)  God,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  knows  all 
things  future  ;  and  what  to  us  is  future,  is  as  truly  the  object 
of  divine  knowledge  as  the  present  is  of  ours. 

(2.)  In  what  we  call  laws  of  nature,  there  are  not  only 
general  provisions  made  for  the  several  species  of  being,  but 
even  particular  cases  are  provided  for,  without  innovations  or 
alterations  in  the  course  of  nature. 

(3.)  Men,  whose  nature  and  actions  are  foreknown,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  world  in  such  times  and  places,  as  that  their 
acts  and  behaviour  not  only  coincide  with  the  general  plan 
of  things,  but  also  with  private  cases  too. 

(4.)  Many  things  may  be  brought  to  pass  by  means  of  secret 
and  sometimes  sudden  influences  on  our  minds,  or  the  minds 
of  other  men,  whose  acts  may  affect  us. 

(5.)  There  may  be,  and  most  probably  are,  beings  invisible 
and  superior  in  nature  to  us,  who  may  by  other  means  be 
ministers  of  God's  providence,  and  authors  under  him  of  many 
events  to  particular  men,  without  altering  the  laws  of  nature. 

This  doctrine,  while  it  tends  to  appal  the  guilty,  is  the 
source  of  unspeakable  comfort  and  joy  to  the  pious. 

9.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  doctrine  peculiar  to 
divine  revelation.  The  philosophers  of  Greece  smiled  in 
derision  at  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  seemed  to  them  to 
be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  Christ,  by  his  rising  from 
the  dead,  became  tlie  first  fruits  ;  that  is,  the  earnest  and  the 
pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  all  his  followers;  that  they  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible;  that  the  grave  and  the  sea  shall  give 
up  their  dead  ;  and  that  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  of  that 
mighty  power  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  him- 
self. (1  Thess.  iv.  13—16;  1  Cor.  xv.  20— end;  Rev.  xx.  13; 
Phil.  iii.  21.) 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  with  deists  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  doctrine,  or  to  prove  its  possibility.  But  it  may 
be  proper  that  I  should  make  an  observation  relative  to  the 
kind  of  body  that  will  be  raised.  On  this  topic  we  ought  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  "  The  hour 
is  coming,"  said  our  Lord,  "  in  which  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth ;  they  that  have 
done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."*  Respecting 
believers,  it  is  said,  "  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  we  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory ;  w^e  shall  be  like 
him,  and  our  body  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body."  *'  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."| 

Such  is  the  exalted  felicity  to  which  Christianity  teaches 
its  disciples  to  aspire.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things 
that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

10.  There  is  an  eternal  existence  after  death  for  the  whole 
human  race.  This  doctrine,  clearly  revealed,  is  one  of  the 
great  excellences  of  the  New  Testament.  Though  no  theist 
can  consistently  believe  that  human  existence  ceases  at  death, 
the  notions  of  men,  without  revelation  of  the  supreme  Being, 
are  so  vague  and  erroneous  that  we  cannot  wonder,  that  in 
such  circumstances  their  views  of  a  future  state  have  been  so 
unsatisfactory :  "  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel." 

In  the  Scriptures,  believers  in  Christ  are  taught  to  look 
forward  to  ineffable  and  interminable  bliss,  to  an  eternal 
weigiit  of  glory,  to  glory  so  vast  in  its  amount  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  to  be  mentioned.  Our  Lord 
has  represented  himself  as  saying  to  them  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Then  shall  he  say  to  them  on  his  left  hand.  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment; but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

There  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  state  of  the 

•  John  T.  23,  29.  f  riiil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42— H. 
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righteous  and  the  wicked  after  death.  The  former,  with 
enlarged  capacities  of  enjoyment,  will  enter  into  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  "They  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  will  dwell  among  them.  They  will  hunger  no  more, 
nor  will  they  thirst  any  more;  nor  will  the  sun  strike  on 
them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  will  feed  them,  and  will  lead  them  to  living  fountains 
of  waters  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
And  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  of  the  unbelieving — of  those 
who  know  not  God,  and  who  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  ^Christ — that  "  they  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power  ;  that  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched." 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  only  wise  Godi  Is  it  not 
agreeable  to  all  our  conceptions  of  Him  who  is  the  only-begotten 
Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRECEPTS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  :    THE  MOTIVES  BY  WHICH  THEY  AHE 
ENFORCED. 

1.  The  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  New 
Testament,  evinces  its  divine  origin  by  its  excellency.  First, 
it  was  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  promulgated. 
Secondly,  it  is  of  universal  extent  and  obligation,  and  adapted 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Thirdly,  it  is  suited  to  every 
period  of  civilization,  and  is  ever  ahead  of  the  most  refined  and 
enlightened  age.  And,  Fourthly,  it  is  grounded  on  principles 
of  unalterable  obligation.  If  we  take  the  sermon  of  our  Lord 
on  the  mount  as  an  example,  what  powerful  evidence  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  morality  ificulcated,  that  He  who 
taught  it  was  truly  the  Son  of  God  ! 

2.  The  moral  tendency  of  Christianity  is  seen  in  the  great 
change  it  produces  on  the  hearts  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  truly  receive  it.     "  So  great  is  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
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wisdom,"  observes  Lactantius,  "  that  when  once  admitted  into 
the  human  heart,  it  expels  folly,  the  parent  of  sin.  The 
benefit  is  conferred  gratuitously,  easily,  expeditiously,  pro- 
Tided  the  ear  and  the  heart  thirst  after  wisdom.  Did  any,  or 
could  any,  of  the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish  such  impor- 
tant purposes  as  this?" 

3.  There  is  unity  of  design  in  the  Christian  religion.  Its 
morality,  like  its  doctrines,  tends  to  make  man  wise  and 
holy,  tends  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart:  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlight- 
ening the  eyes."  (Ps.  xix.  7 — 9.)  The  morality  of  Scrip- 
ture has  respect  to  the  inner  man — to  the  motives,  aifec- 
tions,  and  desires  of  the  heart.  It  is  simple,  plain,  and 
adapted  to  every  class  of  society.  It  is  the  language  of  love, 
impregnated  throughout  with  this  spirit.  "Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  12th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for 
an  example,  and  read  it  carefully;  let  him  find,  if  he  can, 
anything  in  the  purest  parts  of  the  writings  of  deists  that 
is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it.  No ;  virtue  itself  is 
no  longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when 
they  affect  to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold 
hand  of  death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of 
life  and  beauty,  and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive 
formality."* 

4.  When  we  speak  of  Christian  morality,  we  must  guard 
against  the  notion  that  it  is  separated,  or  can  be  separated,  from 
Christian  doctrine.  Christianity  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  all  its  parts  unite  in  producing  conformity  to  the  divine 
image.  The  influence  of  its  doctrines  leads  to  the  practice  of 
its  precepts ;  and  those  who  embrace  it  are  exhorted  to  let  their 
conduct  be  as  becometh  the  gospel,  that  they  m.ay  be  blameless 
and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  among  whom  they  are  to 
shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

5.  Moral  philosophers  divide  the  duties  of  morality  into 
three  classes — those  which  a  man  owes  to  himself;  those  which 
he  owes  to  society ;  and  those  which  are  due  to  God. 

6.  (I.)  Under  the  first  head — the  duties  which  a  man  owes 

*  "Fuller's  Gospel  its  Own  "Witness,  p.  42. 
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to  himself — we  are  exhorted  to  govern  our  affections,  desires, 
and  passions,  to  regulate  an.d  improve  our  temper,  and  carefully 
to  cherish  purity  of  heart.  We  are  entreated  and  commanded 
to  practise  humility,  meekness,  temperance,  chastity,  and 
modesty,  diligence,  contentment,  cheerfulness,  and  self-de- 
nial, and  to  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  contrary  vices. 
Humility,  Matt.  v.  3;  xviii.  4;  Jas.  i.  U;  Eom.  xii.  3,  16; 
1  Cor.  v.  7.  Meekness,  Gal.  v.  23;  Ps.  xxv.  9;  Prov.  xiv. 
17,  29  ;  xxix.  20;  Eccles.  vii.  9;  Phil.  iv.  5;  Eph.  iv.  26,  27. 
Temperance,  Luke  xxi.  34  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  1 — 3 ;  1  Thess.  v.  7, 
8;  Rom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  19—23;  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  Chastity  and 
modesty,  1  Thess.  iv.  3—7;  1  Pet.  ii.  11;  Eph.  iv.  17,  19; 
Matt.  ix.  28  ;  Col.  iii.  8;  Eph.  v.  4;  1  Cor.  vi.  9— 19;  1  Tim. 
ii.  9,  10.  Diligence,  Eccl.  xi.  6;  Prov.  vi.  7,  8;  Heb.  vi.  12; 
Eph.  iv.  28;  Rom.  xii.  11 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10—12.  Contentment, 
Prov.  XXX.  8,  9;  Ps.  xxxvii.  16;  Prov.  xv.  16;  xxviii.  20; 
Phil.  iv.  11,  12;  1  Cor.  vii.  21,  30—32;  1  Tim.  vi.  8—10. 
Cheerfulness,  Ps.  xxxiii.  1;  xcvii.  11;  Rom.  v.  2;  Phil.  iv. 
4;  1  Pet.  i.  8;  Jas.  i.  9,  10;  1  Thess.  v.  16—18;  John  xvi. 
33.  Self-denial,  Luke  ix.  23;  Eph.  iv.  22;  Col.  iii.  9 ;  Rom. 
vi.  5;  viii.  13;  Gal.  v.  24;  Coh  iii.  5;  Rom.  xii.  2;  2  Cor.  x. 
3 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Regard  to  one's  own  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare,  Prov.  iii.  13;  viii.  11;  x.  17  ;  xv.  32  ;  Jude  20  ;  1  Pet. 
ii,  2  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  13;  Mark  iv.  23,  24;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess. 
V.  21  ;  Heb.  xiii.  9;  Eph.  v.  15,  16. 

7.  (II.)  The  duties  which  man  owes  to  society,  or  the  rela- 
tive duties.  These  are  all  included  under  the  comprehensive 
and  admirable  precept  of  our  Lord,  "Do  ye  unto  others,  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you."  We  are  thus  commanded 
not  only  to  abstain  from  injuring  others,  in  their  person,  their 
property,  or  their  reputation,  but  to  do  them  good  as  we  have 
opportunity.  We  are  to  render  to  all  their  due  in  all  our  words 
and  actions.  We  are  prohibited  from  all  fraud  and  falsehood, 
all  injustice  and  violence,  all  malignity  and  envy.  We  are  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man;  neither  are  we  to  raise  an  evil  report 
against  our  neighbour.  We  are  to  sympathise  with  others  in 
their  necessities,  distresses,  and  afflictions,  and  to  rejoice  with 
them  in  their  prosperity.  Our  enemies  we  are  commanded  to 
love.  We  are  to  pray  continually  for  our  Christian  brethren, 
and  for  all  men,  and  for  "  all  that  are  in  authority."  These, 
and  all  the  other  duties  of  this  class,  have  their  foundation  in 
benevolence.   "  Thou  shalt  love  tliy  neighbour  as  thyself.'*"  '•'  A 
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new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another  ; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another."  "  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sius."  "  Beloved,  if  God 
so  loved  us,  Ave  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  "  And  this 
commandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God, 
loveth  his  brother  also."* 

8.  We  are  commanded  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  the  various  relations  of  life  which  we  bear ;  we  are  to  be 
dutiful  to  parents,  affectionate  to  children,  kind  as  well  as  just 
to  servants,  merciful  and  just  to  subjects,  obedient  to  magis- 
trates. 

9.  (III.)  The  duties  which  man  owes  to  God.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  these  is  in  the  command  to  love  the  Lord  our  God, 
with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength — a  com- 
mandment which  our  Lord  has  declared  to  be  the  first  and  the 
greatest.  We  are  taught  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  animated  by 
ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  be  supremely  concerned 
to  please  and  honour  him.  While  we  are  required  to  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  we  are  to  fear  his  divine  ma- 
jesty, to  trust  in  him  with  full  confidence,  to  resign  ourselves 
to  his  disposal,  and  to  live  under  an  habitual  and  practical 
sense  of  his  presence.  We  are  also  commanded  to  aspire  after 
conformity  to  God  in  his  imitable  perfections,  to  be  holy  as  he 
is  holy,  pure  as  he  is  pure,  and  perfect  as  he  is  perfect.  We  are 
required  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances to  give  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  our  hearts. 

Christian  morality  is  characterised  by  the  excellency  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.  To  some,  of  these  I  shall  now 
shortly  advert. 

10.  It  is  assumed  throughout  the  New  Testament,  that  Chris- 
tian morality  can  only  be  really  practised  by  real  Christians ; 
persons  who  have  been  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  and  who  are  under  the  influence  of  that  living  faith 
which  worketh  by  love,  which  purifieth  the  heart,  and  which 
overcomes  the  world.  IIow  can  we,  unless  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  constrained  by 
the  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  live  not  unto  ourselves, 
but  to  him  that  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again?  Unless  we 
know  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  in  its  renewing  and  sanctify- 

*  Matt.  V.  44 ;  Eom.  xii.  20  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1—3  ;  Matt.  xxii.  39  ;  Jolm  xiii.  S-i ; 
1  John  iv.  10, 11,  kc. 
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ing  power,  how  shall  we  be  effectually  taught  to  deny  all  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  the  world? 

11.  (1.)  Reason  is  adduced  in  the  gospel  as  a  motive  to  obe- 
dience. We  are  commanded  to  present  ourselves  as  living 
sacrifices  unto  God,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  reasonable  service. 
Peter  appeals  to  reason  when  he  asks,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye."  (Acts  iv.  19.)  It  is  partly  on  this  ground  we  are  enjoined 
to  practise  the  things  that  are  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and 
pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  and  are  commanded  to 
think  on  whatsoever  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

12.  (2.)  The  great  mercies  conferred  on  Christians  are  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  writers  as  a  powerful  inducement  to  all 
holy  obedience  to  God's  commandments.  "  I  beseech  you,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service :  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  The 
great  end  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  was  our  deliverance  from 
the  pollution  and  power  as  well  as  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 
'•Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works."    (Rom.  xii.  1  ;  I  Cor.  vi.  20  ;  Tit.  ii.  14.) 

13.  (3.)  The  great  characteristic  motive  of  the  gospel  is  the 
love  of  God — the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  laying  down 
his  life  for  sinners.  His  boundless  compassion  and  grace  in 
coming  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  are  the  theme 
of  inspired  teachers.  As  an  inducement  to  liberality,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though 
he  was  rich,  for  our  sake  made  himself  poor,  that  we  through 
his  poverty  might  be  made  rich.  "  For  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead  :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again."  (2  Cor.  v.  14.)  What  motive  can 
be  so  influential  as  this?  When  our  obligations  to  Him  that 
died  for  us  are  truly  felt,  we  can  say,  with  admiring  gratitude 
and  praise, 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  ])rcsent  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 
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14.  (4.)  Another  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is  derived 
from  the  example  of  Christ.  What  example  of  purity,  piety, 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  beneficence  to  man,  can  be  com> 
pared  to  his?  And  ought  not  his  professed  followers  to  be 
anxious  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  1  "  Learn  of  me,"  says  Christ, 
"  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 
(Matt,  xi.  29.)  "  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  loved  us,  and 
gave  himself  for  us."  "  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  edification ;  for  Christ  pleased  not  himself. " 
(Rom.  XV.  2,  3.)  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus."  (Phil.  ii.  3 — 6.)  "  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in 
him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked."  (1  John, 
ii.  6.) 

15.  (5.)  Christians  are  exhorted  to  obedience,  from  a  regard 
to  their  holy  profession.  They  profess  to  have  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  as  their  leader  and  commander,  as  their  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king;  and  they  are  therefore  exhorted  to  walk 
in  him,  rooted  and  built  up  in  him,  stablished  in  the  faith,  as 
they  have  been  taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving. 
They  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and 
meekness,  with  long-suffering ;  forbearing  one  another  in  love, 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.  They  are  to  walk  worthy  of  God  who 
has  called  them  into  his  kingdom  and  glory.  Their  conver- 
sation must  be  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  they 
are  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things. 
They  are  to  take  heed,  lest  by  any  misconduct  the  name,  or 
the  word,  or  the  cause  of  God,  be  evil  spoken  of,  or  blasphemed. 
(1  Tim.  vi.  1  ;  Tit.  ii.  5.) 

16.  (6.)  The  promised  supply  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  strengthen 
us  for  duty  and  for  trial  is  a  powerful  inducement  to  holy 
obedience.  We  are  not  left  to  our  own  strength,  but  are 
assured,  that,  looking  up  to  God  in  prayer,  he  will  strengthen 
us  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee;  and  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
This  promise  is  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  all  believers. 
They  can  testify,  that  as  their  day  is,  so  is  their  strength. 
They  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  to 
run  the  race  that  is  set  before  them,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
because  they  can  ever  come  with  humble  boldness  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  they  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
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them  in  the  time  of  need.  (Heb.  iv.  16.)  They  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  us  of  his  good  pleasure.  They  are  cheered  under 
difficulties,  and  moved  onwards  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  by 
tlie  assurance  that  the  Saviour  is  with  them  al\Nay,  that  he 
will  never  leave  them,  and  never  forsake  them. 

17.  (7.)  Our  relation  to  heaven,  as  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord,  is  adduced  as  a  powerful  motive  to  obedience..  As  our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven,  we  are  to  walk  on  earth  as  becomes 
those  whose  home  is  above.  "Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you, 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul ;  having  your  conversation  honest  among  the 
Gentiles;  that  whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil-doers, 
they  may  by  your  good  works,  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify 
God  in  the  day  of  visitation."  (1  Pet.  ii.  11,  12.)  We  are  ex- 
horted to  have  our  loins  girded,  and  our  lamps  burning,  and  to 
be  like  unto  men  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord.  As 
sojourners,  we  have  here  no  continuing  city,  nor  place  of  abode  ; 
we  are  therefore  exhorted  not  to  seek  our  rest  in  this  world, 
but  to  seek  the  heavenly  country,  even  the  kingdom  which  God 
has  prepared  for  all  who  love  him.  (Heb  xi.  13;  xiii.  14.) 

18.  (8.)  Another  motive  to  holy  obedience,  adduced  by  the 
sacred  writers,  arises  from  the  twofold  purpose  of  our  redemp- 
tion and  effectual  calling,  namely,  our  own  salvation  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Our  salvation  is  to  be  attained  by  our  being 
conformed  to  the  image  of  God's  Son;  and  the  glory  of  him 
who  has  redeemed  us  is  shown  forth  by  our  voluntary  conse- 
cration to  his  service.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who 
is  in  heaven."  (Matt.  v.  13 — 16.)  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  ye 
should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light."  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.) 

19.  How  high  is  our  distinction!  We  are,  in  proportion  to 
our  holiness  and  Christian  devotedness,  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

20.  (9.)  The  assurance  that  all  our  services  are  acceptable  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  powerful  incitement  to  perse- 
vering obedience.  Our  services  are  neither  unacceptable  nor 
useless ;  they  are  owned  and  blessed  by  our  great  Lord  and  Ruler. 
"  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable, 
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always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord/'  (1  Cor.  xv. 
58.) 

21.  (10.)  The  triumphs  and  successes  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  the  heavenly  course.  They  had  difficulties 
similar  to  ours  to  contend  with,  and  many  of  them  had  far 
greater  trials;  for  they  rose  out  of  great  tribulation  to  the 
realms  of  light  and  joy.  They  have  left  on  record  the  example 
of  their  faith  and  patience  for  our  encouragement,  and  to  be 
an  incentive  to  perseverance  in  holy  obedience.  "  Wherefore, 
seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God,"  (Heb.  xii.  1.)  "We  desire  that  every 
one  of  you  do  shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of 
hope  unto  the  end  :  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of 
them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises," 
(Heb.  vi.  11,12.) 

22.  (11.)  The  gracious  rewards  of  the  heavenly  state.  The 
motive  adduced  from  this  source  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  (Matt.  v.  3;  1  Cor.  ix.  24; 
2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18;  Gal  vi.  7,  8;  2  Pet.  i.  5—12.) 

23.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Christian  morality,  and  such 
are  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  that  the  gospel  is  its  own  witness,  and  bears  in  itself  a 
self-evidencing  power  of  its  divine  origin.  Here  is  a  system 
of  morals  which,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot 
be  improved. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE, 

1.  The  completeness  of  the  system  of  religion  and  morality 
revealed  in  Scripture.  It  is  so  full,  so  harmonious  jn  all  its 
parts,  so  suitable  to  all  our  views  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
so  much  adapted  to  man  in  all  circumstances,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  to  add  to  it. 

2.  The  Scriptures  admit  no  false  principles.     In  the  writings 
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of  mere  human  authors,  whether  historians,  orators,  poets,  or 
philosophers — however  highly  celebrated — are  principles  of 
action  recommended  which  cannot  be  defended.  Ambition, 
love  of  fame,  military  glory,  and  admiration  of  wealth,  are 
highly  lauded.  But  when  we  open  the  Bible,  we  are,  as  it  were, 
in  a  new  world.  Not  only  are  virtues  there  recommended 
different  from  those  which  have  been  held  in  admiration  by 
the  world,  but  the  principles  which  have  been  held  in  admira- 
tion by  the  world  are  denounced. 

How  is  this  ?  How  is  it  that  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures, 
who  were  Jews,  wrote  so  differently  from  all  their  countrymen  ; 
from  Josephus,  and  Philo,  and  the  Talmudical  writers  ?  How  is 
it  that  they  wrote  so  differently  from  the  historians  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Rome  ? — nay,  from  even  Christian  authors, 
who  derived  their  ideas  of  truth  from  the  Kew  Testament? 
They,  unconsciously,  have  admitted  false  principles  into  their 
works ;  and  even  in  the  few  who  cannot  be  charged  with  this, 
there  are  observ'able  defects.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  deistical 
writers,  such  as  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  for  in  them 
are  many  evil  principles;  but  I  speak  of  Christian  commenta- 
tors, and  the  writings  of  Christian  men.  Indeed,  I  may  boldly 
affirm  that  no  author,  merely  human,  has  ever  written  a  book 
which  at  a  subsequent  period  he  himself  could  not  improve. 
The  Scriptures,  in  this  respect,  stand  unrivalled  and  alone. 
They  do  so  because  they  are  the  oracles  of  God. 

3.  The  Scriptures  oppose  every  evil  principle  and  disposi- 
tion of  human  nature.  All  legislators,  in  constructing  their 
code  of  laws,  have  acted  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of  suit- 
ing them  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Thus  Mahommed  adapted  his  laws  to  the  depraved 
desires  and  dispositions  of  human  nature. 

But  the  Bible  declares  irreconcilable  enmity  against  every 
evil  disposition  in  the  human  heart.  There  are  vices  of  which 
it  says  that  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named  among  Chris- 
tians. The  principles  with  which  the  world  finds  no  fault — 
principles  which  operate  in  the  heart,  such  as  ambition,  the 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  pride,  envy,  anger,  revenge — the  Bible 
condemns  in  every  form  and  degree.  They  must  not  be 
indulged  even  in  thought ;  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  com- 
manded to  crucify  them  utterly,  though  dear  as  a  right  eye, 
or  even  necessary  as  a  right  hand.  They  are  to  cherish  dis- 
positions opposed  to  these;  humility,  contentment,  meekness, 
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charity,  forgiveness,  brotherly-kindness,  and  purity.  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemies  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven ;  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, as  your  Father  "who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  "  Dearly  be- 
loved, avenge  not  yourselves;  but  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink":  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil; 
but  overcome  evil  with  good."  "  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
or  railing,  but  contrariwise,  blessing;  knowing  that  ye  are 
thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing."  (Matt.  v. 
43—48;   Eom.  xii.  20,  21;  1  Pet.  iii.  9.) 

4.  Christianity  always  keeps  ahead  of  science,  and  all  the 
discoveries  of  the  most  advanced  civilization.  The  discoveries 
of  modern  times  have  left  far  behind  the  treatises  which  were 
formerly  viewed  as  standard  works.  Many  able  and  learned 
men  have  diligently  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  religion 
and  morals;  but  have  they  outstripped  the  Bible?  Have 
they  found  out  any  duty  which  it  does  not  inculcate,  or  any 
evil  principle  or  disposition  which  it  does  not  denounce  1  No; 
because  it  has  issued  from  the  Infinite  Mind,  the  source  of  all 
intelligence,  it  continues  ahead,  and  will  ever  be  in  advance, 
of  all  human  discovery  and  improvement.  This  is  the  only 
satisfactory  reason  that  can  be  assigned  w^hy  the  uneducated 
fishermen  and  tentmakers  of  Judea  and  Galilee  are  still  far, 
very  far,  in  advance  of  all  other  instructors  in  religion  and 
morals.  What  they  wrote  was  inspired  by  God.  They  spoke 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  The  astonishing  fulness  of  the  Bible.  This  is  a  peculiarity 
which  was  noticed  by  Bacon,  and  is  indeed  very  remarkable. 
Every  reader  has  found,  that  when  he  has  perused  the  works 
of  the  ablest  authors  on  religion  and  morals  three  or  four 
times,  he  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  all  the  ideas  contained  in 
them.  They  are  no  longer  read  with  interest  or  pleasure.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  Scriptures.  After  reading  many  parts  of 
them  many  hundreds  of  times,  we  return  to  them  with  equal 
relish  as  at  the  first.  The  more  we  attentively  read  and  de- 
voutly meditate,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discover  the  meaning; 
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the  more  are  our  minds  enriclied  with  new  ideas.  I  have  my 
favourite  authors  on  religion,  and  I  frequently  peruse  them. 
They  are  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  But  they  are 
only  children,  in  comparison  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee;  and 
I  find  a  fulness  and  sweetness  in  their  writings  which  the 
others  do  not  possess.  Whence  comes  this  astonishing  dif- 
ference 1  Allow  the  Bible  to  be  written  by  inspiration,  and  the 
reason  will  be  easily  assigned.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whose 
understanding  is  infinite,  can  put  such  a  number  of  ideas  into 
a  book  as  it  shall  unspeakably  surpass  the  power  of  man  to 
do,  which  shall  one  after  another  appear  to  the  pious  reader, 
and  amply  reward  his  researches.  He  can  likewise  so  fill  the 
book  with  good,  as  well  as  with  truth,  that  it  shall  delight 
the  heart  as  well  as  enlighten  the  mind,  and  have  such  inde- 
scribable charms  that  it  will  be  always  sweet,  and  fill  the  soul 
with  the  highest  degree  of  mental  pleasure.  To  these  causes 
I  ascribe  its  astonishing  fulness.* 

«  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
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ON    THE    CANON    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER  L 

DEFI:NITI0N   of  the    "word    CA^fON— criteria  of   CAJVfONICAL  AUTHORITY. 

1.  After  having  fully  examined  the  evidence,  external  and 
internal,  for  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  revelation,  the 
question  still  remains  for  consideration — Has  each  of  the  books 
included  in  the  Bible  a  right  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  as 
part  of  that  revelation  which  has  been  given  by  inspiration  of 
God?  Is  there  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  each  of  these 
books  forms  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God? 

2.  May  it  not  be  plausibly  alleged,  that  books  not  written 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  may,  by  accident,  be  included  in  the 
sacred  volume?  In  point  of  fact,  are  there  not  books  some- 
times included  in  the  Bible  which  pretend  to  have  been  given 
by  inspiration,  but  the  claim  of  which  to  divine  origin  cannot 
be  sustained?  The  question  then  is  practical,  and  deeply  im- 
portant, what  are  the  books  which  really  belong  to  the  Bible, 
and  of  which  it  consists?  An  error  here  is  dangerous;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  we  reject  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  we 
dishonour  God,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  which 
might  be  derived  from  that  portion  of  divine  truth;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  guilty  of  an  equal  offence,  and  may 
suffer  an  equal  injury,  by  adding  spurious  productions  to  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  for  thus  we  adulterate  and  poison  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  and  subject  our  consciences  to  the  authority  of 
mere  men. 

3.  The  word  canon,  which  signifies  a  rule,  was  early  applied 
to  the  sacred  writings.  The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
generally  use  this  word  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  They 
speak  of  the  canon  of  truth — the  true  evangelical  canon — 
the  ecclesiastical  canon.  This  epithet  is  also  used  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  council  of  Carthage  in  reference  to 
the  Word  of  God.  It  thus  appears  that  the  inspired  writings 
were,  at  an  early  period,  carefully  distinguished  from  all  other 
writings,  and  that,  as  the  divinely  authoritative  rule,  they  were 
characterised  by  the  name  of  canon. 
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4.  We  shall  first  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  tlie  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

We  begin  with  the  five  books  of  Moses.  When  they  were 
written  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  thej  were  by  divine  com- 
mand deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Deut. 
xxxvi.  24 — 26.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they 
were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bore 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  book 
of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against 
thee."  To  the  law,  or  the  five  books  of  jMoses,  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  annexed, — Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Before  proceeding  further  with  this  discussion,  we  may 
mention  the  criteria  of  canonical  authority.  A  canonical 
book  must  be, 

1st.  Genuine.  2d.  Published  at  or  near  the  time  of  its  com- 
position. 3d.  Inspired.  4th.  Designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.  5th.  Received  by  the  most  competent  judges  from 
the  earliest  time.  According  to  these  criteria,  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  canonical. 

6.  Are  we  certain,  however,  that  we  have  the  identical  books 
that  were  written  by  the  inspired  penmen  ?  Of  this,  the  evidence 
is  abundant  and  conclusive ;  for,  though  the  autograph  of 
Moses  was  probably  destroyed,  with  the  ark  and  the  apparatus 
of  the  sanctuary  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  copies  of  it  had  been 
previously  taken,  and  were  preserved  during  the  captivity,  as  we 
learn  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  (Nehem.  xii.  23.) 

7.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  to  Ezra  was  assigned  the  task 
of  forming  the  canon,  as  it  now  stands,  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Without  giving  credit  to  all  that  is  asserted  by  Jewish  writers 
on  this  subject,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Ezra  was  assisted  by 
others  in  this  great  work.  It  is  probable,  that  he  "  collected 
and  arranged  all  the  sacred  books  which  belonged  to  the  canon 
before  his  time,  and  that  pious  and  learned  men  continued  to 
pay  attention  to  the  canon,  until  the  whole  was  completed, 
after  which  nothing  was  ever  added  to  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament."  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  closed  the 
canon  of  this  portion  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

8.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  fixed 
by  Ezra  and  Malachi,  the  sacred  books  were  divided  into  three 
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volumes ;  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  To 
this  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  our  Lord  alludes 
when  he  says,  "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  Psalms,  concerning  me."  This  division  is  also  noticed  by 
Josephus. 

9.  The  Scriptures  included  under  this  threefold  division 
received  the  sanction  of  our  Lord.  Nor  did  he  ever  insinuate 
that  the  Jews,  with  whom'  they  were  deposited,  were  unfaithful 
to  their  trust.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  to  all  the  books  which 
are  included  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  the  sanction  of 
his  authority;  and  referred  to  them  as  a  divinely  authoritative 
rule — the  Scriptures  which  cannot  be  broken.  He  reproves 
the  Sadducees  for  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  but  he 
never  insinuates  a  doubt  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  every 
part  of  these  writings.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  said  he,  ''for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."  The  apostle  Paul  characterises  them  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation. 
He  affirms,  in  reference  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  He  describes 
them  as  the  oracles  of  God — the  lively  oracles,  the  Word  of 
God.  And  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  canon,  the  apostle 
Peter  says,  "  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

10.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  then,  that  the  volume  of  Scripture 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  had  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  and  that  of  his  apostles,  as  an  inspired  and  infal- 
lible rule.  If  we  can  ascertain  that  the  books  which  now  com- 
pose the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  were  exclusively  the  books 
Avhich  were  included  in  it  then,  we  shall  have  settled  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

11.  But  how  can  we  ascertain  thisl  First,  by  the  quota- 
tions in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  made  from  a  number 
of  these  books.  The  divine  and  canonical  authority  of  all  the 
books  from  which  such  quotations  are  made,  is  established. 
Secondly,  The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  very  decisive.  He 
mentions  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  such  terms  as 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  mistake.  "  We  have,"  says  he, 
'•'only  two-and-twenty  books  which  are  justly  to  be  believed 
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as  of  divine  authority,  of  wliicli  five  are  the  books  of  Moses. 
From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  were  the  succes- 
sors of  Moses,  have  written  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining 
four  books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  documents,  or  counsels 
of  life  for  the  use  of  men.  The  events  of  our  history  have,  no 
doubt,  been  minutely  written,  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to 
the  present  time  ;  but  these  narratives  have  not  been  reckoned 
worthy  of  the  same  credit  with  the  former,  on  account  of  there 
having  been  no  exact  succession  of  prophets  during  that  period. 
And  what  confidence  we  have  placed  in  our  Scriptures  is 
manifest  from  our  conduct  ;  for,  though  so  many  ages  have 
already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  anything 
to  them,  or  to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  change  anything 
in  them,  but  it  has  become  natural  for  all  Jews,  immediately, 
and  from  their  birth,  to  esteem  these  as  containing  the  doctrines 
of  God,  and  to  abide  by  them,  and,  if  need  be,  willingly  to  die 
for  them.  Hence  many  of  our  captives  have  been  frequently 
seen  to  endure  racks  and  deaths  of  all  kinds  rather  than  utter 
a  word  against  our  laws,  and  the  records  that  contain  them; 
whereas,  what  one  of  the  Greeks  would  submit  to  any  such 
suffering,  or  incur  the  least  danger  on  such  an  account,  even 
though  all  the  writings  they  held  in  most  esteem  were  to  be 
destroyed?  These,  indeed,  they  regard  merely  as  discourses, 
framed  according  to  the  i:>rivate  sentiments  of  those  who  write 
them.''''* 

12.  We  have  here,  then,  the  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  We 
have  also  his  testimony  to  the  thirteen  books  written  by  the 
prophets,  which  are,  Joshua,  Judges  with  Kuth,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Job,  Ezra  with  Nehemiah^  Esther  and 
Chronicles.  The  remaining  four  books,  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  counsels  of  life  for  the 
use  of  men,  are  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Thus,  we  have  in  all  twenty-two  books;  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  same  now  as  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The 
sacred  books,  though,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  numbered 
twenty-four  by  the  modern  Jews,  were  formerly,  in  accordance 

*  Against  Apiou,  §  7,  8. 
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with  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  let- 
ters, numbered  twenty-two.  The  Minor  Prophets,  though 
twelve  in  number  in  our  Bibles,  were  always  comprehended  in, 
and  in  all  quotations  from  them  regarded  as,  one  volume. 

13.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  testimony  of  early  Christian 
Fathers  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Eusebius  has  preserved  the  catalogue  of  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  written  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  had 
travelled  to  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  the  books  of  that  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  a 
catalogue,  says  Eusebius,  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment universally  acknowledged.  It  contains  the  books  received 
by  the  Jews  into  their  canon;  and  is  the  first  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  any  Christian  writer.  From 
this  record  it  appears,  that  the  canonical  books  which  were 
then  included  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  the  same  as  are  now 
received.  Melito  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  About  the  year  230  of  the  following  century,  Origen 
gave  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
which  contains  the  books  which  are  now  received.  Though 
in  the  manuscript  copies  of  this  catalogue  that  have  been  ex- 
amined, there  is  no  mention  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Origen  received  as  canonical  the  book  known  by  that 
designation.  After  the  catalogue  of  Origen,  we  have  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Athanasius,  by 
Cyril,  by  Augustine,  by  Jerome,  by  Ruffin,  by  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  by  the  Council  of  Carthage.  These  catalogues 
exactly  correspond  with  the  canonical  books  as  now  received. 

14.  Fourthly,  we  have  additional  evidence  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  arising  from  the 
fact,  that  these  books  have  been,  ever  since  the  time  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  in  the  keeping  of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  who 
have  been  constantly  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any  change  should  have  been  made 
in  the  canon,  by  either  party,  without  being  immediately  de- 
tected by  the  other.  Is  it  not  conclusive  evidence  that  no  change 
has  taken  place,  vrhen  these  parties,  on  this  subject,  are  agreed? 
The  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Jews  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Christians — of  Protestant  Christians. 

15.  In  conclusion,  it  deserves  our  notice,  in  summing  up 
the  evidence  on  this  subject,  that  shortly  after  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  completed,  the  Septuagint  translation  was 
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made.  This  version  contains  the  books  of  the  canonical  Hebrew 
Bible, — a  proof  that  these  books  were  in  the  canon  when  this 
version  was  made.  With  regard  to  the  books  of  Moses  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  it  has 
existed  in  a  separate  form  from  the  Jewish  copies,  and  has  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  by  a  people  hostile  to  the 
Jews.  The  Samaritans  became  a  distinct  people  immediately 
after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes;  and,  consequently,  we  have 
evidence  that  the  books  of  Moses  have  been  preserved  uncor- 
rupt  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years. 

16.  We  shall  now^  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  and  of  the  great  importance  of  distinguishing 
the  canonical  books  from  them. 

17.  The  word  apocrypha,  which  signifies  obscure,  or  without 
authority,  is  used  to  denote  those  books  which  have  often  been 
bound  up  with  the  sacred  volume,  but  which  are  not  canonical. 
The  question  with  Christians  always  has  been,  not  whether 
canonical  books  only  are  of  divine  authority,  but  what  are 
the  books  which  ought  to  be  considered  canonical,  and  what 
apocryphal.  In  regard  to  those  that  have  already  been  con- 
sidered as  included  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  both  Jew^s  and  Chris- 
tians are  agreed. 

18.  But  to  these  books,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  canonical 
and  divine  authority,  the  Council  of  Trent  added  the  books  of 
Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  and  the  two 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  They  also  added  certain  chapters  to 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  which  were  never  in  the  He- 
brew copies.  They,  at  the  same  time,  rejected  certain  other 
books  which  are  usually  bound  up  with  the  Latin  Bible,  which 
are  certainly  apocryphal,  such  as  the  third  book  of  Maccabees, 
and  the  appendix  to  Job. 

19.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  class  of  books  are  des- 
titute of  canonical  authority;  and  as  they  cannot  be  invested 
by  that  high  cliaracter  by  all  the  Councils  that  have  ever  ex- 
isted, they  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  sacred  canons. 

20.  (I.)  They  are  not,  and  they  never  have  been,  in  the  He- 
brew Bible.  The  Greek  language,  in  which  they  are  written, 
was  not  known  to  the  Jews  till  after  the  gift  of  inspiration  had 
ceased,  and  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Scriptures  had 
been  closed.  Even  though  some  of  these  apocryphal  writings 
should  now  be  in  Hebrew,  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  translations 
from  the  Greek,  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
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^vritten.     They  are  the  productions  of  uncertain  authors^  who 
lived  long  after  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

21.  (II.)  The  Jews,  though  the  authors  of  these  books  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  nation,  never  admitted  them  into  the 
canon.  The  ancient  and  the  modern  Jews  are  agreed  in  re- 
jecting them  as  apocryphal,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  canon.  Ought  Ave  not  to  have  some  regard  on  this  subject 
to  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God?  Men  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  were  faithful  to  their  trust,  ought  surely  to  have 
great  weight  with  us  in  the  opinion  which,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  they  have  unanimously  and  uniformly  given. 

22.  (III.)  Of  these  apocryphal  books  there  is  no  notice 
taken  in  the  New  Testament  ;  they  are  never  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord  or  his  apostles.  The  attempts  of  the  Romanists  to 
show  that  two  or  three  passages  are  quoted  by  the  apostle  Paul 
are  futile  and  vain,  and  unworthy  of  notice.  In  fact,  if  these 
apocryphal  books  were  then  known,  they  were  utterly  dis- 
regarded, as  well  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  by  Josephus ; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  wholly  repudiate  them  as  having  no 
claim  to  canonical  authority. 

23.  (IV.)  These  books  were  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the 
Christian  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Fathers,  does  not  quote  a  passage  from  any  of  them.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  which  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius.  In  that  catalogue,  in  which  we  have  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  canonical  books  which  were  included  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  which  was  compiled  by  one  who  tells  us  that  he  went 
"  into  the  East,  to  the  very  place  where  these  things  were  pub- 
lished and  transacted,  and  had  made  diligent  search  after  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament" — in  that  catalogue,  in  which  are 
mentioned  by  name  all  the  books  which  were  received  by  the 
Jews  as  of  divine  authority,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to 
any  of  the  apocryphal  writings.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origen  and 
Athanasius,  in  which  the  books  which  are  canonical,  and  exclu- 
sively so,  are  mentioned.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  while  he  exhorts 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  guards  his  readers  against 
such  as  were  apocryphal,  and  he  then  mentions  the  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  "Let  no  one,"  says  he, 
*'  add  to  these  divine  books,  nor  take  away  anything  from  them. 
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I  think  it  necessary  to  add  this,  that  there  are  other  books 
besides  those  which  I  have  enumerated  as  constituting  the 
canon,  which  however  do  not  appertain  to  it."  He  then  men- 
tions by  name  the  apocryphal  books  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  exhorted  to  read  nothing  which  is  apocry- 
phal, but  to  read  the  Scriptures,  namely,  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

24.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  prohibited  the  reading  of  any  books  in  the  churches 
but  such  as  were  canonical,  and  of  these  a  cataloo^ue  was  ojiven 
by  them  corresponding  with  the  present  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  after  mentioning  the  canonical 
books  according  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  says  that  all  besides  them 
must  be  placed  among  the  apocryphal.  Although  Augustine, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles 
only  at  the  earlier  period  of  his  Christian  course,  at  one  time 
seems  to  have  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  excluding 
the  apocryphal  books  from  the  canon,  he  afterwards  expressed 
the  strongest  opinion  upon  this  subject.  In  his  work  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  he  says,  "  Even  the  reprobate  Jews  hold  that  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Ezra,  and  Malachi,  were  the  last  books  received  into 
canonical  authority." — "The  Jews  are  our  librarians."  But 
though  Augustine  did  not  place  the  apocryphal  writings  on  a 
level  with  the  canonical  books,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  con- 
tinued to  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  them. 

25.  I  shall  not  adduce  any  more  testimonies  in  support  of 
the  position,  that  the  apocryphal  writings  were  rejected  as  for- 
ming any  part  of  the  canon,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  not  till  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  they 
should  be  received  as  divine,  and  pronounced  anathema  on  all 
who  disobeyed  their  decree,  that  they  were  at  all  regarded  as 
canonical.  A  council  whose  decrees  are  enforced  by  pains  and 
penalties  may  do  many  things;  but  it  cannot  make  that  true 
which  is  false,  nor  coDstitute  a  book  inspired  Avhich  was  not 
written  by  inspiration.  The  canon  of  divine  revelation  was 
closed  by  the  apostles,  and  all  the  popes  and  councils  that  have 
existed  are  unable  to  give  the  character  of  inspired  truth  to  a 
single  book  or  a  single  sentence,  so  as  to  give  it  a  rightful  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  The  decision,  therefore,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  regard  to  the  apocryphal  books,  was  foolish 
as  it  was  impious.     It  was  a  wicked  attempt  to  mingle  false- 
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hoods  and  fables  with  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to  place  them  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  that  truth  which  is  perfect  and  which 
converts  the  soul. 

26.  (V.)  There  is  internal  evidence  in  these  books  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  canonical.  A  book  cannot  be  from  God  which 
contains  falsehood,  or  which  expressly  contradicts  doctrines 
which  we  know  to  be  from  God.  The  self-evidencing  power  of 
the  Scriptures  attest  their  divine  authority ;  but  the  self-con- 
tained evidence  of  the  apocryphal  books  tends  to  prove,  that 
they  have  not  the  character  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  have  no 
right  to  a  place  among  them. 

27.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  satisfy  himself  on  this 
head.  An  angel  of  God  is  represented  in  the  book  of  Tobit  as 
telling  a  falsehood.  In  one  place  he  affirms  that  he  is  Azarias, 
the  son  of  Ananias  the  Great ;  while  in  another  place  he  de- 
clares, "  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  pre- 
sent the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  go  in  and  out  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One."  Judith  is  said  to  have  presented  the 
following  petition  to  the  God  of  truth : — "  Smite,  by  the  deceit 
of  my  lips,  the  servant  with  the  prince,  and  the  prince  with 
the  servant." 

28.  Suicide  is  spoken  of  with  high  commendation  in  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees — a  crime  which  is  condemned  by  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  God.  Can  we  believe  that  a 
book  has  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  which  approves  of 
a  deed  which  those  books  which  we  know  are  from  God  repre- 
sent as  the  greatest  crime'? 

29.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length  the  absurdities,  con- 
tradictions, and  falsehoods,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
apocryphal  writings;  in  the  book  of  Baruch;  in  the  chapters 
added  to  the  book  of  Esther ;  in  the  book  of  Judith.  We  are 
not  only  warranted,  but  we  are  required  by  the  highest  obliga- 
tions, to  exclude  books,  the  contents  of  which  are  so  contrary 
to  truth  and  reason,  from  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture. 

30.  (VI.)  As  these  books  were  not  written  by  prophets,  or  by 
men  who  laid  claim  to  inspiration,  it  is  evident  that  they  can- 
not be  received  as  the  oracles  of  God.  Whether  the  opinion  of 
Jerome  and  Eusebius,  that  Josephus  was  the  author  of  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees,  is  well  founded  or  not,  these  books  have  no 
more  claim  to  canonical  authority  than  the  other  writings  of 
that  distinguished  man. 

31.  There  is,   indeed,  one  apocryphal  book,   the  book  of 
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Wisdom,  which  claims  to  have  been  written  during  the  age  of 
the  prophets,  and  to  be  the  work  of  Solomon.  But  what  evidence 
have  we  of  this?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  proofs  the  most 
satisfactory,  that  its  author  lived  after  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  was  completed.  The  allusions  to  the 
Grecian  philosophy  and  customs  are  numerous  and  manifest. 
The  author,  unlike  the  inspired  writers,  is  full  of  his  own  praise. 
Whether  this  book  was  the  production  of  Philo  Judaeus,  or 
some  other  author,  it  has  no  just  claim  to  divine  or  canonical 
authority.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  Solomon,  to  whom  it  has 
been  ascribed,  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  language  of 
Solomon,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  its  style,  in  place  of  being 
artificial,  would  have  been  simple  and  natural. 

32.  Ecclesiasticus,  written  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  is  admitted 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  apocryphal  books.  But  the  author 
did  not  claim  inspiration. 

33.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  did  not  themselves  lay  claim  to  inspiration,  and  that 
they  have  not  represented  their  writings  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
Why  should  we  join  in  the  impious  task  of  attempting  to  raise 
them  to  a  position  which  they  never  were  designed  to  occupy, 
and  of  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  words  of  inspiration? 
Kot  having  been  written  by  divine  inspiration,  it  is  impossible 
for  either  pope  or  council  to  make  them  divine. 

34.  By  what  theory  do  the  Romanists  attempt  to  set  this 
evidence  aside,  and  to  justify  the  Council  of  Trent  in  elevating 
the  mere  productions  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  Book  of  God? 

35.  In  the  first  place,  they  allege  that  some  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  are  Proto-Canonical,  and  others  Deutero-Canonical; 
a  distinction  by  which  they  mean,  not  that  some  books  are 
canonical,  and  others  ecclesiastical — but  there  was  a  first  and 
a  second  canon,  the  latter  having  been  subsequent  to  the 
former,  and  having  been  constituted  by  a  competent  authority. 
Tt  being  demonstrable  that  this  second  canon  was  not  consti- 
tuted prior  to  the  fourth  century,  it  is  alleged  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  some  of  the  councils  of  that  period.  But  it  is 
certain  that  no  council  of  the  fourth  century  determined  any- 
thing on  this  subject.  What  right  or  authority  had  any  coun- 
cil of  that  period  to  add  to  the  canon  of  Scripture  books  which 
had  been  rejected  before  as  apocryphal?  These  books  were 
either  canonical  before  the  fourth  century,  or  they  were  not; 
if  the  former,  how  came  it  to  pass  they  were  not  recognised  by 
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the  apostles?  How  came  they  to  be  overlooked  and  rejected 
by  the  primitive  Fathers?  But  if  they  were  not  canonical 
before,  they  must  have  been  made  canonical  by  the  decree  of 
some  council;  that  is,  the  Church  can  make  an  inspired  book 
which  was  never  given  by  inspiration.  This  supposition,  ab- 
surd and  even  impious  as  it  is,  forms  the  chief  ground  upon 
which  the  procedure  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  regard  to  the 
apocryphal  books,  is  founded.  But  how  dishonouring  to  God 
and  to  his  word,  and  how  injurious  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
mankind,  is  it  to  place  the  writings  of  uninspired  men,  how- 
ever excellent  they  may  be,  on  a  level  with  the  oracles  of  God ! 
And  surely  the  prohibitions  and  threatenings  with  which  the 
volume  of  divine  revelation  concludes  ought  to  deter  men, 
whether  acting  as  individuals  or  in  councils,  from  the  impious 
attempt.  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book." 

36.  In  regard  to  the  question  that  has  often  been  asked  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  namely.  Has  any  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  been  lost,  I  do  not  attach  great  import- 
ance to  it.  Those  who  allege  that  some  books  have  been  lost, 
found  their  opinion  upon  such  expressions  as  the  following : — 
"  He  [that  is  Solomon]  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  M'ere  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  in  Lebanon  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
M-all;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes."  The  productions  which  are  here  alluded 
to  are  not  now  in  existence.  "  The  acts  of  David  the  king,  first 
and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the 
seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Gad  the  seer ;  with  all  his  reign,  and  his  might,  and  the 
times  that  went  over  him,  and  over  Israel,  and  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  countries."  There  is  also  reference  in  Scripture  to 
the  book  of  Jasher. 

37.  (I.)  It  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  book  is  quoted  by 
an  inspired  author,  that  the  book  from  which  he  quotes  was 
written  by  inspiration.  The  apostle  Paul  quotes  the  Greek 
poets. 

38.  (11.)  Neither  does  it  follow,  that  all  the  writings  of  a 
person  who  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life  has  been  favoured 
with  the  gift  of  inspiration,  were  iuspired.  "We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  under  plenary 
inspiration,  except  when  their  writings  or  their  actions  were 
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designed  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  form  a  divinely  authoritative 
rule  for  the  Church  in  all  future  ages. 

39.  (III.)  It  is  supposed  that  we  have  some  of  the  books  now 
in  the  canon  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  lost.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  book  of  Jasher  is  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  whole  law;  and  that  the  book  of  the  wars 
of  the  Lord  is  the  book  of  Numbers. 

40.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  canon- 
ical book  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has  been  lost.  On 
the  contrary,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  the  providence 
of  God  would  watch  over,  and  carefully  preserve  what  was 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  mankind?  In  point  of  fact, 
divine  providence  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  preserved  un- 
corrupt  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Nor  have  the  Jews,  with  whom 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  deposited,  ever  been 
charged  with  carelessness  in  their  preservation.  They  preserved 
them  without  mixture  or  mutilation ;  and,  therefore,  their 
fidelity  to  their  trust  was  admitted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 

41.  Before  concluding  our  observations  on  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  may  be  proper  that  Ave  should  take  notice  of 
the  oral  law  of  the  Jews ;  for  while  we  are  agreed  with  them 
as  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  entirely 
differ  from  them  in  regard  to  what  they  call  the  oral  law. 

4:2.  They  maintain  that,  in  addition  to  the  written  law,  God 
communicated  to  Moses  another  law  which  was  not  written,  and 
which  was  transmitted  by  tradition.  It  was  transmitted  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  according  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  through 
the  line  of  the  high  priests.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  oral  law 
was  transmitted  by  unbroken  succession  from  Moses  to  Judah 
Hakkadosh,  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  writing.  Judah, 
who  was  held  in  great  reputation  for  his  sanctity,  on  which 
account  he  received  his  surname  of  Hakkadosh,  that  is,  the  holy, 
presided  over  an  academical  institution  at  Tiberias  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  Digesting  all  the  traditions  he 
could  collect,  he  committed  them  to  writing  in  six  books.  This 
compilation,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mishna,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews  with  great  veneration ;  and  their  doctors 
immediately  Avrote  commentaries  upon  it.  The  comments  are 
called  the  Gemara,  or  the  compilation ;  and  the  Talmud  con- 
sists of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara — the  oral  law  committed  to 
writing,  and  the  comments  upon  it.  The  doctors,  however, 
among  the  Jews  residing  in  Babylonia,  wrote  comments  on  the 
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Mishna,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  doctors  of  Judea;  and  hence 
the  formation  of  two  Talmuds;  the  one  called  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  the  other  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  Though  the  text 
in  both  these  Talmuds  is  the  same,  the  comments  are  very 
diiFerent.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  completed  in  the  third 
century,  the  Babylonish  Talmud  in  the  fifth.  The  former  is 
printed  in  one  folio  volume;  the  latter  in  twelve,  and  is  held 
in  higher  estimation  by  the  Jews. 

43.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  is  higher  in  the  estimation  of  that 
people  than  the  Scriptures.  A  saying  of  one  of  their  rabbies 
who  is  held  in  great  veneration  is,  "  That  the  oral  law  is  the 
foundation  of  the  written;  nor  can  the  written  law  be  ex- 
pounded but  by  the  oral."  The  bearing  of  all  their  sayings 
on  this  subject  is,  to  disparage  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
comparison  of  the  reading  and  studying  of  the  Talmud.  The 
minds  of  the  Jews  are  in  this  way  directed  from  the  oracles  of 
God  to  the  most  absurd  and  fabulous  traditions — traditions 
which  make  void,  and  of  none  -eflfect,  the  declarations  of  in- 
spired truth. 

44.  How  deplorable  is  this  result,  when  we  can  prove  that 
the  whole  fabric  is  without  foundation — that  there  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  an  oral  law  communicated  by  Moses,  and  orally 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  ! 

45.  (I.)  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  such  law  in  the  Books 
of  Moses,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  any  authentic  record  for  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  of  Moses. 

46.  (II.)  How  could  a  law  orally  transmitted  be  presumed 
to  be  preserved  uninjured  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ?  When  we  know  the  proneness  of  that  people  to  re- 
lapse into  idolatry;  that  at  one  period  the  written  law  was  so 
entirely  neglected,  that  the  pious  king  Josiah  expressed  his 
surprise  when  a  copy  of  it  was  found;  how  can  we  believe  that 
an  oral  law,  even  if  it  had  existed,  would  have  been  preserved  1 
And  if  it  were  once  lost,  how  could  it  be  again  recovered  ? 

47.  (III.)  The  Jews  who  allege  that  Moses  was  prohibited 
from  committing  the  oral  law  to  writing,  show  by  their  own 
conduct  in  committing  it  to  writing,  either  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  such  prohibition,  or  that  they  vio- 
late, and  continue  to  violate,  a  positive  precept. 

48.  (IV.)  The  law  which  Moses  received  from  God,  the 
same  he  was  commanded  to  write.     It  is  expressly  said,  that 
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'*'  Moses  told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord. — And  Moses 
■vvrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord."  There  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  people  are  called  to  obey  any  other  than 
the  written  law.  AVhen  Moses  had  finished  his  last  and  affect- 
ing address  to  the  people,  it  is  added,  "  And  Moses  wrote  this 
law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  the  elders 
of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying.  At  the  end 
of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose, 
thou  shalt  read  it  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing,"  *  There 
is  here  no  allusion  to  an  oral  law  which  was  to  be  repeated  at 
their  solemn  convocations.  It  was  the  written  law,  and  the 
written  law  alone,  that  the  people  w^ere  to  be  made  acquainted 
with ;  it  was  for  the  violation  of  that  law  only,  that  they 
were  reproved  by  the  prophets  ;  and  it  was  to  the  law  and 
the  testimony  as  written,  that  the  people  were  always  referred. 
Accordingly,  it  Avas  the  written  law  only  that  was  read  to  the 
people  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  The  priests  and  "  the  Levites 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law :  so  they  read  in  the 
book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  reading." 

49.  (V.)  The  perfection  which  is  attributed  to  the  written 
word  of  God  seems  inconsistent  with  a  supplemental  law.  How 
can  an  oral  law  be  required,  when  we  possess  a  law  which  is 
declared  to  be  perfect  ?  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul. — Ye  shall  not  add  to  the  word  which  I 
command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it,  that 
ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which 
I  command  you." 

(VI.)  Obedience  was  not  required  to  any  commandment 
not  contained  in  the  written  law — a  proof  that  there  exists 
no  other  law  than  that  which  is  written. 

50.  In  conclusion,  we  must  remark,  that  many  of  the  Jews 
have  always  been  of  this  opinion.  They  have  rejected  tradi- 
tion, and  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  written  word. 

51.  I  have  entered  the  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of 
-this  subject,  in  order  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  convince 
the  Jews  that  the  whole  system  of  traditionary  law  is  false 
and  unfounded,  and  that  our  appeal  must  be  to  the  written 
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law  and  the  testimony.  The  children  of  Abraham  must  re- 
nounce the  inventions  of  men  to  which  they  now  cling,  and 
return  to  the  oracles  of  God,  before  we  can  hope  to  convince 
them  that  He  concerning  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did 
write  is  already  come. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   CANON   OF  THE    OLD  TESTAMENT   SCRIPTURES   CONTINUED — ON   THE 
CANON  OE   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  the  books  which  now  constitute  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  were  always  received  as  canonical. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  books  called  apocryphal  have  no 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  oracles  of  God ;  on  the  contrar}^ 
that  they  ought  to  be  rejected  as  containing  falsehoods  and 
fables,  and  doctrines  directly  opposed  to  the  truths  of  God. 
This  consideration  of  itself,  independently  of  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  destitute  of  all  external  evidence,  proves  how 
unworthy  they  are  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume. 

2.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  absurdities,  superstitions, 
and  falsehoods,  which  are  contained  in  them ;  and  without 
noticing  at  present  all  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  they  in- 
culcate, such  as  those  of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  I 
shall  only  advert  to  the  pernicious  sentiments  which  they  con- 
tain in  regard  to  justification  before  God.  The  doctrine  of 
Scripture  on  this  head  is,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in 
Christ,  without  the  works  of  the  law.  But  the  apocryphal 
books  teach  that  whosoever  honoureth  his  father  maketh  an 
atonement  for  his  sins — and  that  alms  maketh  an  atonement 
for  sins. 

3.  While  it  is  thus  evident  that  these  books  have  no  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  Scripture  canon,  but  are  the  production  of 
lying  prophets,  and  therefore  under  the  curse  pronounced  on 
such  by  God,  there  are  others  who  have  contended  that  cer- 
tain books  included  in  the  Jewish  canon  do  not  constitute  a 
part  of  divine  revelation.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case 
respecting  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which,  it  has  been  alleged,  are  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  though  this  may  be  true  as  to  particular  passages, 
yet  the  books  themselves  are  quoted  each  time  that  either  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles  refer  to  what  is  written,  or 
to  the  Scriptures  of  which  they  form  a  part.     Exceptions 
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have  been  made  to  these  books  from  their  contents,  and  on 
this  ground  their  claims  to  be  canonical  have  been  doubted. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  the  effect  of  inconsiderate  rashness  and 
presumption.  The  authority  of  Jesus  Chrirt  has  given  a 
sanction  to  every  book  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  blasphemy  is 
written  on  the  forehead  of  that  theory  which  alleges  imperfec- 
tion, error,  or  sin,  in  any  book  in  that  sacred  collection.  The 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  authenticity  and  inspiration 
are,  that  they  form  a  part  of  those  Scriptures  which  were 
committed  to  the  Jewish  Church,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
and  his  apostles.  Could  it  be  shown  that  any  one  of  them  is 
not  worthy  of  being  received  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon, 
that  would  invalidate  the  claim  of  all  the  rest. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament. 

4.  (I.)  Whereas  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled 
by  Ezra,  an  inspired  writer,  that  of  the  New  Testament  was 
fixed  after  inspiration  had  ceased  in  the  church  ;  or,  rather, 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume 
after  this. 

5.  (II.)  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  sanctioned  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  collected  into  the  canon  after  the  death  of  the  apostles. 

6.  (HI.)  The  apocryphal  books  which  lay  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  are  few ;  wjiereas 
the  apocryphal  books  under  the  Christian  dispensation  are 
numerous. 

7.  The  questions,  What  is  it  that  constitutes  each  of  the 
books,  of  which  the  Ncav  Testament  consists,  canonical  ?  At 
what  time  were  these  books  collected  into  one  volume,  and 
denominated  the  New  Testament  ?  These  are  distinct  and 
different  questions. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  first,  What  is  it  that  constitutes  each 
of  the  books,  of  which  the  New  Testament  consists,  canonical  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  is,  that  there  is  a  power 
lodged  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  determine  what  books  shall 
be  received  as  the  oracles  of  God.  The  absurdity  and  impiety 
of  this  tenet — a  tenet  which  leads  to  the  subversion  of  divine- 
revelation — it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out.  It  is  because  the 
books  of  which  the  New  Testament  consists  have  been  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  that  they  are  possessed  of  divine  and 
canonical  authority,  and  not  because  they  have  received  the 
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sanction  of  any  churcli,  council,  or  body  of  men.  The  divine 
origin  of  each  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  which  the  New 
Testament  consists,  constitutes  its  undoubted  title  to  canonical 
authority — an  authority  which  no  church  or  society  could 
have  either  diminished  or  increased,  and  an  authority  Avhich 
each  book  would  have  inherently  retained  if  they  had  not  been 
collected  into  one  volume.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
therefore  was  completed,  when,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  last 
book  contained  in  it  was  written  and  published. 

9.  As  to  the  second  question  mentioned,  namely.  At  what 
time  were  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  collected  into  a 
volume  1 — the  answer  is,  That  in  the  nature  of  things,  this 
must  have  been  done  in  some  places  at  an  earlier,  and,  in  other 
places,  at  a  later  period.  These  books,  generally,  were  ad- 
dressed to  particular  churches ;  and,  of  course,  the  churches 
near  to  what  we  may  call  the  place  of  publication,  must  have 
procured  copies  sooner  than  those  which  were  more  remotely 
situated.  And  when  we  remember,  that  there  was  no  other 
method  of  multiplying  copies  than  by  writing  every  letter 
with  the  pen,  it  is  surprising  how  so  many  churches  and  indi- 
viduals could  be  supplied  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. That  they  eagerly  sought  after  them,  and  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  obtaining  them,  we  are  assured  of  by 
the  citations  from  these  books  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers. 
It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  the  followers  of  Christ  should  have 
eagerly  desired  to  obtain  an  authentic  account  of  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord,  and  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  his  inspired 
apostles.  It  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  feel  assured  that 
the  writings  which  they  did  receive  were  those  of  inspired 
men.  The  apostle  Paul,  "  that  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote 
might  have  the  assurance  of  the  genuineness  of  his  epistles, 
from  seeing  his  own  handwriting,  constantly  wrote  the  saluta- 
tion himself;  so  much  care  was  taken  to  have  these  sacred 
writings  well  authenticated,  on  their  first  publication.  And 
on  the  same  account  it  was,  that  he  and  the  other  apostles 
were  so  particular  in  giving  the  names  and  the  characters  of 
those  who  were  the  bearers  of  their  epistles." 

10.  With  respect  to  the  autographs,  or  original  letters  of 
the  apostles,  we  learn,  from  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  that 
they  were  preserved  by  the  churches  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  in  existence  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  This  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  fair  construction  of  his  language 
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leads.  Perhaps  it  "svas  a  merciful  ordination  of  Providence, 
that  these  autographs  should  not  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
times,  since  they  might  have  been  superstitiously  venerated 
and  idolized  like  the  brazen  serpent.  The  divine  truth  con- 
tained in  them  has  been  preserved  with  sufficient  accuracy; 
and  it  is  that,  and  that  alone,  which  is  designed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

11.  We  know,  then,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  the  genuine  writings  of  inspired  men,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  from  the  beginning.  We  are 
assured  of  this  from  authentic  testimony.  They  were  pub- 
licly read  as  the  oracles  of  God  with  profound  attention  and 
veneration  in  the  churches,  and  regarded  as  a  divinely  autho- 
ritative rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  were  received  as 
canonical  by  all  the  followers  of  Christ  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  very  doubts  which  were  entertained  for  a  time  by 
the  remoter  churches  regarding  some  of  them,  furnish  evidence 
of  the  care  and  diligence  which  were  manifested  in  distin- 
guishing the  genuine  writings  of  inspired  men  from  all  other 
books. 

12.  We  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  in  the  catalogues 
of  those  books  which  were  published  at  an  early  period  by 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  by  several  Councils.  One  of  the 
■first  of  these  is  by  Origen,  who  is  so  highly  distinguished  for 
his  literature,  and  who  was  so  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  on  this  subject.  In  this  catalogue  mention  is  made 
of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  fourteen  Epistles 
of  Paul,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. The  omission  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  was 
accidental,  not  designed,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  he 
acknowledges  these  epistles  as  canonical.  The  catalogue  of 
Eusebius,  the  historian  of  the  church,  is  equally  precise  and 
satisfactory;  it  is  preserved  in  his  ecclesiastical  history.  Pie 
m.entions  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
he  takes  notice  of  the  doubts  that  some  entertained  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of  Peter,  and  second  and  third  of 
John.  While  he  declares  his  own  opinion  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  admits  that  some  did 
not  receive  it.  Athanasius,  so  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  has  left  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  present  canon. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a  catalogue  given  by  Cyril, 
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a  cotemporary  of  Atlianasius  and  Eusebius,  except  tliat  lie  has 
omitted  the  Book  of  Kevelation. 

13.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  we  have  the 
catalogue  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  also  corresponds 
with  our  canon,  except  that  the  Book  of  Eevelation  is  omitted. 
This  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  Christian  Church  ;  so  that,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  consent  of  all  the  followers  of 
Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  given  to  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
concerning  the  canonical  authority  of  which  some  persons 
entertained  doubts.  A  few  years  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  same  as  the  present  canon. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  mentions  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  Revelation.  Jerome,  who  lived  a  few  years 
later,  and  who  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Latin,  has  left 
a  catalogue  corresponding  to  the  received  canon.  Though  he 
speaks  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is 
evident  that  he  believed  in  its  divine  and  canonical  authority. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  catalogues  of  Rufin,  of  Augus- 
tine, and  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  any  farther  than  to  say, 
that  they  accord  Avith  the  received  canon. 

14.  In  addition  to  catalogues,  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  as  canonical, 
arising  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  quoted,  and  ap- 
pealed to  as  divinely  authoritative  by  Christians  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  shows  that  they  believed  that  these  writings, 
and  that  these  alone,  formed  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  did  not,  as  Toland  and  Dodwell  allege, 
quote  indifferently  and  promiscuously  the  books  which  we  now 
receive,  and  others  which  are  now  rejected  as  apocryphal;  they 
quoted  as  Scripture,  divine  and  authoritative,  the  books  which 
are  most  surely  believed  by  Christians  to  have  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  God. 

15.  Further,  these  books  were  at  an  early  period  publicly 
read  in  all  the  churches  as  the  oracles  of  God.  The  practice 
which  had  been  in  use  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  was  continued  in  the  Christian  Church.  To 
this  practice  there  is  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(Col.  iv.  10).     And  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  so  near  the  times 
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of  the  apostles,  says,  tliat  "  on  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday, 
there  is  a  meeting  of  all  Christians  who  live  either  in  cities  or 
country  places,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  and  writings 
of  the  propliets,  are  read."  "What  method  could  be  more 
effectual  for  making  known  to  the  whole  Christian  community 
what  were  the  genuine  productions  of  inspired  men  ;  what  were 
the  divine  and  canonical  books?  In  this  way  they  were,  from 
the  beginning,  put  on  their  guard  against  spurious  and  apo- 
cryphal writings.  The  plan  in  operation  for  tliis  end  in  the 
Christian  Church,  from  its  foundation,  had  all  the  efficiency 
and  effect  which  a  chain  of  signal-posts  has  over  a  great  empire 
in  admonishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

16.  Christians  were  cautioned  against  reading  any  books, 
except  those  that  were  received  as  canonical  and  were  publicly 
read  in  the  churches.  Cyril  exhorted  his  catechumen  to  study 
carefully  those  Scriptures  only  which  are  publicly  read  in  the 
church.  "Let  others,"  says  he,  "be  rejected,  and  such  as  are 
not  read  in  the  churches,  neither  do  you  read  in  private."  The 
Councils  of  Laodicea  and  of  Carthage  decreed,  that  only  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  should  be 
read  in  the  churches.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the  book  called  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
were  read  in  churches.  And  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  Book 
of  Revelation  M-as  not  read  in  some  churches.  But  it  should 
be  carefully  observed,  that  some  of  the  Fathers  distinguished 
the  books  read  in  the  churches  into  canonical  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Clement  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  were 
of  the  latter  description.  We  shall  notice  afterwards  the  reason 
why  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  not  read  in  all  the  churches. 

17.  Again;  another  source  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  divine 
and  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is 
derived  from  the  early  versions  of  that  volume  into  other  lan- 
guages. The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  numerous  lan- 
guages was  rendered  necessary  by  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
into  regions  where  the  Greek  was  not  the  vernacular  tongue. 
And  it  became  the  more  necessary,  after  the  gift  of  tongues  had 
ceased  in  the  church.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  Christians  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  in  Italy,  would  have  the  Scriptures  translated  into  their 
own  language  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  apostles.  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  the  version  of 
Jerome,  commonly  called  the  Vulgate,  was  a  new  version  of  a 
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translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Latin  tongue,  which  had 
been  in  existence  long  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 

18.  The  old  Sjriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
Peshito,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Syriac  scholars,  was 
made  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  books  which  are  contained  in  it. 
It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  including  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  As  to  the  tw^o  or  three  books 
which  are  received  into  the  canon,  but  which  are  here  omitted, 
it  is  probable  either  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  translator, 
or  that  he  had  not  sufRcient  evidence  of  their  genuineness.  We 
may  remark  on  this  subject, 

19.  (I.)  That  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement  among  those 
who  have  given  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  earliest  period.  Of  thirteen  catalogues  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  seven  exactly  correspond  to  the  received 
canon.  And  the  difference  in  three  of  the  remainder  consists 
in  the  omission  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  in  the  other  two, 
of  some  of  the  smaller  epistles,  not  because  the  persons  who 
wTote  these  catalogues  believed  these  books  to  be  destitute  of 
canonical  authority,  but  chiefly  because  they  had  not  com- 
pletely ascertained  the  evidence  of  their  genuineness. 

20.  (II.)  It  appears  that  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  early  agreed  as  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  that  only 
heretics  were  charged  with  rejecting  any  canonical  book. 

21.  (III.)  The  recognition  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Christians  and  by  councils,  was  not  re- 
garded by  them  as  giving  any  additional  authority  to  these 
books.  It  was  because  they  were  previously  invested  with 
divine  authority  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God  that  they  re- 
ceived them  as  canonical,  and  bore  witness  to  them  as  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  And  unless  they  had  antecedently  possessed  this 
divine  authority,  the  sanction  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
councils  could  not  have  conferred  it. 

22.  (IV.)  How  kind  and  gracious  has  the  Lord  been  to  his 
church  in  giving  a  divinely  inspired  communication  of  his  will, 
and  in  preserving  his  own  oracles  to  his  church,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  them !  We  have  in 
these  a  perfect  and  authoritative  rule  to  guide  us  in  the  right 
way,  and  to  conduct  us  to  the  possession  of  life  everlasting. 

23.  With  regard  to  tlie  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tament,  and  the  time  at  wliicli  they  were  written,  a  few  obser- 
vations will  suffice.  It  is  generally  admitted  -that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  written  about  eight  years  after  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  and  before  that  apostle  had  left  Judea  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  While  the  ancients  are  agreed  in 
opinion  that  this  gospel  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  or 
in  that  dialect  of  Hebrew  which  was  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  many  learned  men  in  modern 
times  have  maintained,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  they  allege,  in  the  first  place,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  other  supposition,  namely,  that  it  was  written  by 
Matthew  in  Hebrew,  the  original  of  this  gospel  is  lost,  and  we 
have  only  a  translation.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  con- 
clusion does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  admission,  that  this 
gospel  was  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  For, 
is  it  not  highly  probable  that  this  apostle  did  himself  write  a 
version  of  this  gospel  in  the  Greek  language,  or  prepare  a  ver- 
sion of  it  in  this  tongue  by  some  other  person  under  his  own 
superintendence? 

24:.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  this  gospel,  that  no 
person  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  has  intimated  that 
he  had  ever  seen  this  original,  and  that  from  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Greek  language.  This  fact  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there  was  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal as  Avell  as  a  Hebrew. 

25.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  affirmed  as  an  objection  to  a  sole 
Hebrew  original,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  has  no 
appearance  of  being  a  translation,  but  has  the  air  and  style  of 
an  original.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Greek  of  St. 
Matthew,  whether  written  by  himself  or  not,  was  not  later  than 
the  apostolic  age,  and  that  it  received  the  sanction  of  apostles 
or  apostolic  men. 

26.  The  preponderating  opinion  is,  that  Mark,  the  penman 
of  the  sacred  gospel,  according  to  the  order  of  the  canon,  is  the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  v.  13. 
Of  this  evangelist  little  is  known,  except  that  he  travelled  with 
Barnabas;  but  he  seems  to  have  continued  with  the  apostle 
Peter  until  his  death.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  this  evangelist  was  composed  after 
St.  Peter  came  to  Home,  about  the  year  a.d.  (j2  or  63.  In 
writing  this  gospel,  so  entirely  was  Mark  the'  amanuensis  of 
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Peter,  tliat  among  the  primitive  Christians  this  gospel  was  as 
much  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  as  of  Mark. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  what  Eusebius  states  out  of  Pas- 
sias  : — "  When  Peter,"  says  he,  "  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  had 
come  to  Rome,  and  had  defeated  Simon  Magus,  the  people 
were  so  inflamed  with  love  to  Christian  truths,  as  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  hearing  of  them,  unless  they  also  had  them 
written  down.  Accordingly  they,  with  earnest  entreaties,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  Mark,  the  companion  of  Peter,  and  whose 
gospel  we  now  have,  praying  him  that  he  would  write  down  for 
them  an  account  of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  preached  to 
them;  that  they  did  not  desist  in  their  request  till  they  had 
prevailed  on  him,  and  procured  his  writing  that  which  is  now 
the  Gospel  of  Mark ;  that  when  Peter  came  to  know  this,  he 
was,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pleased  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  people,  and  confirmed  the  gospel  which  was  written 
for  the  use  of  the  churches."  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Christian  Fathers;  and  it  may  be  obsen^ed  that  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  Por  example,  the 
circumstances  favourable  to  Peter  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
other  evangelists,  are  not  noticed  in  this  gospel. 

27.  The  next  gospel  in  the  order  of  the  canon  is  that  of 
Luke.  He  was  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  travels,  as  well 
as  during  the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  in  Rome.  It  is 
asserted  by  Irenceus,  that  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put 
down  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached  by  him.  Tertullian  speaks 
of  Matthew  and  John  as  disciples  of  Christ;  of  Mark  and 
Luke  as  disciples  of  the  apostles;  but  he  ascribes  the  same 
authority  to  the  gospels  written  by  them  as  to  the  others. 
Eusebius  has  given  the  following  testimony  concerning  the 
evangelist  Luke  : — "  Luke,  who  was  of  Antioch,  and  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of  Paul,  who 
had,  likewise,  more  than  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  other 
apostles,  has  left  us,  in  two  books,  divinely  inspired,  evidences 
of  the  art  of  healing  souls,  which  he  had  learned  from  them.. 
One  of  them  is  the  gospel  which  he  professeth  to  have  Avritten 
as  they  delivered  it  to  him,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word."  To  this  I  shall  only 
add  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  says  that  Luke,  who  was  of 
Antioch,  and  by  profession  a  physician,  not  unskilful  in  the 
Greek  language,  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  con- 
stant companion  of  liis  travels,  wrote  a  gospel,  and  another 
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excellent  volume,  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Luke  did  not  learn  his  gospel  from  the  apostle 
Paul  only,  who  had  not  conversed  with  the  Lord  in  the  flesh, 
but  also  from  other  apostles,  which  likewise  he  owns  at  the 
beginning  of  his  volume,  saying,  ''  Even  as  they  delivered 
them  unto  us,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word." 

28.  This  gospel  was  universally  received  as  canonical  by 
the  primitive  church.  It  is  mentioned  in  every  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  ever  has  been  published; 
it  is  quoted  and  referred  to  by  the  Fathers  as  a  part  of  the 
Scriptures  which  cannot  be  broken;  and  it  has  always  been 
read  in  the  churches  as  a  divinely  authoritative  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

29.  I  attach  no  weight  to  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  canonical  authority  of  this  gospel  and  that  of 
Mark,  because  the  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole 
church,  while  the  apostles  were  yet  living,  is  to  me  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  inspiration  and  divine  authority.  Though 
the  penmen  w^ere  not,  strictly  speaking,  apostles,  their  writings 
received  the  sanction  of  apostles  as  sacred  Scripture — a  proof 
surely  that  they  were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  promise  of  inspiration  and  infallible  guidance, 
though  given  to  the  twelve,  was  not  confined  to  them;  for  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  wrote  so  large  a  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  not  of  this  number,  and  yet  he  possessed  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  testimony  of  the  apostle 
John,  who  lived  thirty  years  after  these  gospels  were  received 
as  canonical  by  all  the  churches,  is  surely  decisive  in  this 
matter.  The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  incontrovertible, 
"  That  all  those  books  should  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired 
which  were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
time  when  they  were  published." 

30.  Even  if  it  were  granted,  that  no  books  possessed  divine 
and  canonical  authority  but  the  writings  of  apostles,  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  canon; 
for  the  one  was  written  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter, 
the  other  under  that  of  Paul.  Mark  and  Luke  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  amanuenses  of  the  apostles  on  whom  they  at- 
tended. This  was  so  much  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers, 
that  they  speak  of  Mark's  Gospel  as  Peter's,  and  of  Luke's  as 
Paul's. 
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31.  The  internal  evidence,  in  as  far  as  that  is  received  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority  of  any  book,  is 
conclusive  with  regard  to  these  two  gospels.  I  shall  sum  up 
my  observations  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Townsend.  "  The  Gospel  of  Luke,"  says  he,  "  was  always, 
from  the  very  moment  of  its  publication,  received  as  inspired, 
as  well  as  authentic.  It  was  published  during  the  lives  of  St. 
John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  was  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  them  as  inspired ;  and  received  as  such  by  the  churches,  in 
conformity  to  the  Jewish  canon,  which  decided  on  the  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  of  the  inspired  books  of  their  own  church 
by  receiving  him  as  a  prophet,  who  was  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  testimony  of  an  established  prophet.  On  the  same 
grounds  Luke  must  be  considered  as  a  true  evangelist,  his 
gospel  being  dictated  and  approved  by  an  apostle,  of  whose 
authority  there  can  be  no  question.  There  is  likewise  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusions  of  Whitby,  that 
both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  of  the  number  of  the  seventy, 
who  had  a  commission  from  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to 
the  Jews  only,  but  to  the  other  nations ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  these  among  the  number  of  the  seventy,  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  assembled  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost ;  and  from  that  time  they  were  guided  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  writing  or  preaching  the  gospel. 
And  if  the  universal  church,  from  the  first  ages,  received  this 
gospel  as  divinely  inspired,  on  these  satisfactory  grounds,  dis- 
tance of  time  cannot  weaken  the  evidences  of  truth,  and  we 
are  required  to  receive  it  on  the  same  testimony." 

32.  The  Gospel  by  John,  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  was  written  by  the 
apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  who  was  originally  a  fisherman  of 
Galilee,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome.  This  was  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved  with  peculiar  affection.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  crucifixion;  he  visited  the  sepulchre  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection  with  Peter;  and  he  was  present  when 
Christ  first  appeared  to  the  eleven.  When  advanced  in  life, 
he  was  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  and  was  buried  near  the  city 
of  Ephesus. 

33.  The  divine  and  canonical  authority  of  the  Gospel  by 
John  is  universally  admitted.  It  was  written,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  about  the  year  97.  It  has  been  supposed  that  nearly 
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the  wliole  of  this  gospel  could  be  made  up  from  the  citations 
of  the  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 

34.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by  Luke.  As  the 
fact  has  never  been  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  it  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  written  probably  about 
the  year  62.  Its  canonical  authority  is  proved,  by  its  having 
a  place  in  all  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  the  numerous  citations  from  it  by  the  early 
Fathers,  who  appealed  to  it  as  an  inspired  book. 

35.  Of  the  canonical  authority  of  thirteen  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained.  But  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  published  without  his  name  and  usual  salu- 
tation, some  conjectured  that  it  was  the  production  of  another 
person.  But  its  canonical  authority  was  at  length  fully 
established. 

36.  With  regard  to  the  seven  catholic  epistles,  their  divine 
and  canonical  authority  was  admitted.  Different  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  application  of  the  epithet  Catholic  to 
these  epistles.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  so  called 
because  they  contained  the  one  catholic  doctrine  which  was 
delivered  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  the  churches.  Others  - 
think  that  this  appellation  was  given  to  them  because  they 
were  not  addressed  to  one  person  or  church,  but  to  the  uni- 
versal or  Catholic  Church.  A  third  opinion  is  that  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John,  being  received  by  all 
Christians  without  exception  or  limitation,  obtained  the  name 
of  Catholic,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  at  first  were 
not  universally  received;  but  in  process  of  time,  these  last 
coming  to  be  universally  received,  were  put  into  the  same 
class  with  the  first,  and  the  whole,  thenceforth,  had  the  appel- 
lation of  Catholic. 

37.  The  evidence  for  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  is  complete.  Until  the  fourth  century  it  was  uni- 
versally received.  But  as  the  Millenarians,  who  held  that 
Christ  will  reign  visibly  with  his  saints  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  period  gross  and  earthly  pleasures  would  be  en- 
joyed, founded  their  opinions  on  passages  in  this  book,  the 
Fathers  were  led  not  to  deny,  but  to  disparage,  its  value.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  and  also  on  account  of  the  mysterious 
nature  of  its  contents,  deemed  expedient  not  to  read  publicly 
in  churches  the  Book  of  Revelation.  And  as  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Fathers  and  the  ancient  councils  gave  catalogues  of 
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tlie  books  of  sacred  Scripture  was  to  guide  the  people  iu  the 
readinof  of  them,  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  sometimes  omitted. 
38.  But  its  authenticity  and  divine  authority  stand  on  evi- 
dence which  cannot  be  shaken.  It  has  internal  evidence  of  its 
divine  original,  not  only  in  the  sublimity,  purity,  and  consis- 
tency of  its  doctrines,  but  in  the  prophecies  which  it  contains, 
which  have  been  fulfilled,  and  which  are  now  fulfilling.  This 
furnishes  abundant  and  accumulating  evidence  to  the  fact, 
"  that  this  book  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass;  and  sent  and  signified  it  by  an  angel  to 
his  servant  John,  who  bare  record  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   CANON   OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT   CONTINUED. 

1.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  books  written  by  the  apostles, 
or  written  under  their  direction  and  by  their  sanction,  were, 
from  the  time  of  their  publication,  distinguished  by  all  Chris- 
tians from  all  other  books.  They  were  received  by  them,  and 
appealed  to,  as  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  they  ascertained  that  they  were  writings  of  apostles, 
they  without  hesitation  received  them  as  a  part  of  that  Scrip- 
ture which  cannot  be  broken,  and  which  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God.  They  distinguished  them  from  all  other  books 
by  such  appellations  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord — the  Holy 
Scriptures — the  oracles  of  the  Lord. 

2.  It  further  appears  that  these  books  were  read,  not  by  a 
few  individuals,  but  by  the  whole  Christian  community  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  When  they  were  thus  publicly  read, 
it  was  as  the  oracles  of  God;  and  as  such  they  were  distin- 
guished from  all  other  books. 

3.  In  all  matters  of  controversy,  their  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged and  decisive.  As  for  heretics  who  mutilated  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  who  forged  others  for  themselves,  their  opinion  is  of 
no  value.  But  even  the  great  majority  of  them  showed  great 
anxiety  to  derive  support  to  their  opinions  from  the  2iew 
Testament. 

4.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Christianity  who  wrote  against  it,  recognised  the  books  which 
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are  now  in  the  canon  as  books  which  were  acknowledged  bj 
all  Christians  as  containing  the  divinely  authoritative  rule  of 
their  faith.  Celsus  in  the  second  century,  Porphyry  in  the 
third,  and  the  emperor  Julian  in  the  fourth — all  bitter  enemies 
of  Christianity — refer  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  and  received  by  all  Christians  as  divine. 

5.  But  we  are  able  to  prove  by  these  various  sources  of 
evidence,  not  only  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
genuine  and  authentic,  but  that  they  contained,  when  they 
were  first  published,  and  were  first  received  by  the  church,  the 
same  things  which  are  read  in  them  now.  This  is  fully  proved 
by  the  numerous  quotations  from  these  sacred  books,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  almost  every  verse  in  some  books  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  cited  by  one  or  another  of  the  Fathers;  so 
that  if  the  books  were  lost,  they  might  be  restored,  by  means 
of  the  quotations  from  them  in  other  books. 

6.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  evidence,  which  is  quite  con- 
clusive of  itself,  we  have  versions  of  the  New  Testament  into 
various  languages,  some  of  which  were  made  very  early,  and 
all  which  so  entirely  agree  that  it  is  manifest  they  are  faithful 
translations  from  the  original. 

7.  We  have  still  to  observe  the  existence  of  thousands  of 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  M^ere  written  in  dif- 
ferent ages  from  the  fourth  century  till  the  sixteenth.  Some 
of  these  manuscripts  contain  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; others  only  a  part;  and  in  some  cases  a  single  book. 
But,  so  far  as  these  manuscripts  go,  they  contain  the  same 
books;  a  proof  that  the  canon  was  settled  by  common  consent 
when  they  were  written. 

8.  When  was  the  canon  of  Scripture  determined  1  It  was 
determined  immediately  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  apostolic  order.  The  canon  of  the  Gospels  was 
indeed  determined  before  his  death  ;  for  we  read  in  Eusebius, 
that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  three  other  Gospels,  and  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  his  own.  By  the 
death  of  St.  John,  the  catalogue  of  Scripture  was  completed 
and  closed.  By  whom  was  the  canon  of  Scripture  determined? 
It  was  determined,  not  by  the  decision  of  any  individual,  nor 
by  the  decree  of  any  council,  but  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  church.  It  is  indeed  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  among  the  various  disputes  which 
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SO  early  agitated  the  Church,  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  never 
a  subject  of  controversy.  If  any  question  might  be  said  to 
have  arisen,  it  was  in  reference  to  one  or  two  of  those  books 
which  are  included  in  the  present  canon;  but  with  respect  to 
those  that  are  out  of  the  canon,  no  difference  of  opinion  ever 
existed.  The  reason  of  this  argument  is  a  very  satisfactorv 
one.  Whenever  an  epistle  arrived  at  any  particular  church,  it 
was  first  authenticated ;  it  was  then  read  to  all  the  holy  breth- 
ren, and  was  subsequently  transmitted  to  some  neighbouring 
church.  Thus  we  find  that  the  authentication  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul  was  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand,  by  which  the 
church  to  which  the  epistle  was  first  addressed  might  be  as- 
sured that  it  was  not  a  forgery.  To  prevent  any  mistake  or 
fraud,  the  transmission  from  one  church  to  another  was  made 
by  the  bishops.  Through  him  official  communications  were 
sent  from  one  church  to  another,  even  in  the  remotest  coun- 
tries. The  first  age  of  the  church  was  an  age  of  too  much 
vigilance,  of  too  much  communication,  of  too  much  authority, 
for  any  fabrication  of  Scripture  to  hope  for  success.  If  any 
attempt  was  made,  it  was  instantly  crushed.  When  the 
authority  of  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  had  lost  its  in- 
fluence, and  heresies  and  disputes  had  arisen,  then  it  was  that 
forgeries  began  to  appear.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  general 
and  long  determined  consent  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
could  have  preserved  the  sacred  volume  in  its  integrity,  un- 
impaired by  one  set  of  heretics,  and  unincumbered  by  the 
progenies  of  another. 

9.  We  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  apocryphal 
books  that  were  written  in  the  early  ages,  or  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Why  have  these  been 
considered,  in  some  cases,  as  spurious,  and  in  all  as  destitute 
of  canonical  authority?  Let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  principles 
on  which  they  have  been  uniformly  rejected.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Jones,  by  which  it  may  be  determined  that  a 
book  is  apocryphal,  are  the  following : — 

10.  (I.)  That  book  is  certainly  apocryphal  which  contains 
manifest  contradictions.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  self- 
evident  principle,  that  a  book  given  by  inspiration  of  God 
must  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  consistent  with  known  truth. 

11.  (II.)  That  book  is  apocryphal  which  contains  any  doc- 
trine or  history  plainly  contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly 
known  to  be  true.     This  rule  is  founded  on  the  obvious  prin- 
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ciple,  that  one  part  of  revelation  cannot  contradict  another ; 
that  all  truth  is  consistent  with  itself. 

12.  (III.)  That  book  is  apocryphal  which  contains  anything 
ludicrous  or  trifling,  or  which  abounds  in  silly  and  fabulous 
stories.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  very  obvious  principle, 
that  in  revelation  from  God  there  cannot  be  anything  ludi- 
crous or  trifling,  silly  or  fabulous.  But,  by  the  application  of 
this  rule,  the  books  called  apocryphal  must  be  rejected. 

13.  (IV.)  That  book  is  apocryphal  which  mentions  things 
of  a  date  much  later  than  the  time  in  which  the  author,  under 
whose  name  it  goes,  lived.  The  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  are  obvious;  but  it 
will  be  better  understood  by  its  application  to  one  or  two  ex- 
amples. The  book  entitled  the  Constitution  of  the  Apostles, 
speaks  of  the  controversy  which  arose  in  the  third  century 
respecting  the  rebaptism  of  heretics.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  work  of  Clement  of  Rome,  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed. 
It  must  have  been  written  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  with 
which  the  controversy  alluded  to  is  connected.  This  is  further 
evident  from  its  mentioning  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had 
no  existence  long  after  the  apostolic  age. 

14.  (V.)  That  book  is  apocryphal,  the  style  of  which  is  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  the  known  style  of  the  author  to  whom  it 
is  ascribed.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  while  an  author's  name,  age,  country,  and  opinions,  may 
be  counterfeited,  his  style  cannot  be  successfully  imitated. 
"  Jerome,"  says  Sixtus,  "writes  one  way  in  his  Epistles,  another 
in  his  Controversies,  a  third  in  his  Commentaries — one  way 
when  young,  another  when  old ;  yet  he  always  writes  that  you 
may  know  him  to  be  the  same  Jerome  still,  as  a  man  knows 
his  friend  under  all  the  various  casts  and  turns  of  his  coun- 
tenance." It  ought  to  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
rule  ought  to  be  applied  with  great  caution  and  judgment. 

15.  (VI.)  That  book  is  spurious  and  apocryphal,  whose  idiom 
and  dialect  are  difl"erent  from  those  of  the  country  to  whicli 
the  reputed  author  belonged.  Idiom  is  the  peculiarity,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  language  and  country.  A  foreigner, 
therefore,  who  acquires  the  language  of  a  country  to  which  he 
is  a  stranger,  retains  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  his  own. 
Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  though  the  language  be  Greek, 
the  idiom  is  Hebrew — an  idiom  which  the  writers  had  acquired 
from  their  infancy,  but  which  could  not  have  been  successfully 
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imitated  by  any  native  Greek,  nor  by  any  one  not  early  con- 
versant with  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Palestine  at  that  time. 
Hence  the  facility  with  which  the  imposture  of  those  might 
be  detected  who,  while  they  were  men  of  other  countries  and 
other  times,  published  books  under  the  name  of  the  apostles. 

16.  (Vn.)  That  book  is  spurious  which  exhibits  a  dis- 
position and  temper  of  mind  very  different  from  that  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  This  rule  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  any  particular  book 
is  ascribed.  A  manifest  difference  from  this  is  decisive 
evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  book. 

17.  (VIII.)  Those  books  which  w^ere  never  cited  nor  refer- 
red to  as  Scripture  by  any  writer  of  credit,  for  the  first  four 
hundred  years  after  the  apostles'  days,  are  apocryphal. 

(IX.)  Those  books  which  were  expressly  rejected  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  ages  as  spurious,  and  attributed  by  them 
to  heretics,  are  apocryphal. 

18.  By  the  aid  and  application  of  these  rules,  it  may  be 
shown,  that  all  the  books  commonly  called  apocryphal  have  no 
just  claim  to  canonical  authority.  Whatever  be  their  merits 
and  defects,  theyare  mere  human  compositions,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  utterly  rejected  when  set  forth  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

19.  The  ancients  divided  the  apocryphal  books  into  two 
classes,  the  ecclesiastical  and  spurious.  The  former  were  the 
genuine  productions  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bore, 
and  some  of  which  were  publicly  read  for  edification.  Of  this 
description  was  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
mas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  In  the  second,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  third  century,  the  spurious  and  apocryphal 
writings  greatly  increased.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the 
abounding  of  heresies  ;  though  some  of  these  apocryphal  books 
were  doubtless  written  by  weak  and  pious  persons,  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  thus  recommending. Christianity. 

20.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  particular  notice  here  of  the 
apocryphal  books  which  are  still  extant.  They  have  been 
unanimously  and  uniformly  rejected  by  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  as  having  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

21.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  show,  that  no  part  of 
the  Christian  revelation  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
This  is  necessary,  since  the  Roman  Catholics  maintain,  that  in 
addition  to  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  contained  in  the 
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sacred  Scriptures,  there  is  a  further  revelation,  "coLsisting  of 
such  things  as  were  received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself 
w^hile  upon  earth,  or  taught  to  the  churches  by  his  inspired 
apostles,  which  were  not  by  them,  nor  in  their  time,  committed  to 
writing,  but  which  have  come  down  to  us  by  unbroken  tradi- 
tion." This  is  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  examine  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  rests,  not  only  because  it  is  our  duty  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  will  of  God,  but  because  no  controversy  between 
us  and  the  Roman  Catholics  can  be  decided  by  a  reference  to 
the  written  oracles  of  God,  until  we  have  proved  that  in  these 
oracles  is  exclusively  contained  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
And  this,  I  conceive,  is  sufficiently  proved  if  there  be  no  satis- 
factory evidence  adduced  of  the  existence  of  any  such  tradi- 
tionary revelation  as  is  supposed ;  and  if  it  be  shown,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  proceeded  from  the  apostles, 
and  Avhat  from  the  fancy  and  superstition  of  men. 

22.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  examine  narrowly  the  claim 
of  the  Romish  Church  to  this  traditionary  revelation,  since 
that  church  finds  it  a  convenient  support  to  all  its  errors  and 
superstitions.  The  church,  which  has  the  keeping  of  this 
oral  law,  has  also  the  application  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  most 
pernicious  tenets,  and  the  most  monstrous  absurdities,  may  be 
supported  by  a  rule  of  faith  so  very  pliable  and  convenient. 
If  we  only  grant  this  claim  of  the  Romish  Church,  we  must 
receive  with  implicit  faith  whatever  that  church  is  pleased  to 
teach.  Nor  must  we  presume  to  trust  our  own  understandings 
in  regard  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  since  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  to  be  derived  from  unwritten  traditions, 
the  knowledge  of  which  rests  with  the  head  of  the  church. 
If  a  divine  warrant  can  be  shown  for  this  exercise  of  authority 
over  our  faith  and  conscience,  it  becomes  us  to  submit;  but  if 
no  such  warrant  can  be  adduced — if  there  be  no  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  alleged  unwritten  traditions — then  we  are 
bound  to  refuse  obedience. 

23.  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denying,  that  a  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  communicated  orally,  is  as  binding  as 
if  it  were  written ;  for  it  is  not  the  mode  in  which  a  revelation 
from  God  is  communicated,  that  gives  to  it  authority  over  our 
conscience,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  a  revelation  from  God. 
Let  the  evidence  be  clear  and  decisive  that  God  has  declared 
such  and  such  to  be  his  will,  and  immediate  obedience  is  a 
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duty.     Let  a  divine  revelation  be  properly  authenticated,  and 
all  are  bound  to  obey  it. 

24.  Indeed,  we  have  no  evidence  for  maintaining  that  there 
existed  a  written  revelation  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  divinely  communicated,  was 
transmitted  by  tradition.  But  there  M'ere  two  peculiar  circum- 
stances by  which  that  transmission  was  characterised.  First, 
the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  rendered  that  a  comparatively 
safe  channel  of  communication.  But  even  notwithstanding 
that  circumstance,  so  favourable  to  the  patriarchal  age,  divine 
truth  was  adulterated,  and  so  corrupted  with  foreign  mixtures, 
that  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  errors  and 
fables  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Secondly,  the  patriarchal 
was  an  age  in  which  God  often  interposed  in  a  supernatural 
way,  and  in  which  he  gave  renewed  and  repeated  revelations 
of  his  will.  It  was,  therefore,  totally  dissimilar  from  the 
Christian  dispensation,  in  which,  since  the  apostolic  age,  there 
are  no  miraculous  interpositions,  and  no  new  revelations  of 
the  will  of  God. 

25,  Whether  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men  be  well 
founded,  that  God  taught  letters  to  Moses,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  conveying,  by  this  means,  his  laws  to  distant  ages, 
without  alteration,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  determine.  But 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  after  Moses,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  wrote  in  a  book  the  laws  and  statutes  which 
were  delivered  to  him,  no  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  was 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition. 

2G.  In  support  of  tradition,  it  is  alleged  by  the  Romanists, 
that  tradition  is  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  How  do  we  know,  in  so  far  as 
external  testimony  is  concerned,  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  by  the  persons  under  whose  names 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  but  by  tradition  and  the  testimony 
of  the  church? 

27.  Tlie  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  point  in  question,  in 
so  far  as  external  testimony  is  concerned,  is  decided  not  by 
tradition,  and  not  by  the  testimony  of  the  church  as  such,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  persons,  who  lived  in  times  and  circum- 
stances which  rendered  them  competent  witnesses,  and  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  were  out  of  the  church,  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  those  wha 
were  members  of  it.     The  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and 
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the  validity  of  the  evidence,  do  not  depend  on  the  church 
membership  of  the  persons  Avho  bear  testimony ;  for  it  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  not  the  testimony  of  the  church, 
■which  gives  authority  to  the  sacred  writings;  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  the 
productions  of  inspired  men.  If  this  fact  be  established  by 
credible  testimony,  it  is  all  that  we  are  concerned  with ;  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  witnesses  be  of  the  church  or  not. 

28.  "A  sufficient  number  of  competent  and  credible  wit- 
nesses, not  of  the  church,  would  establish  the  fact  just  as  well 
as  those  who  have  given  testimony;  and  such  testimony,  on 
the  score  of  freedom  from  all  partiality,  has  the  advantage. 
The  testimony  of  Jews  and  heathens  has,  on  this  account, 
been  demanded  by  infidels,  and  has  been  sought  for  with 
avidity  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  and,  in  the  view  of 
all  considerate  men,  is  of  great  weight.  But  it  is  not  just  to 
ascribe  the  authority  of  these  books  to  the  church,  because  the 
greater  number  of  the  witnesses  of  their  apostolical  origin  were 
members  of  the  church.  The  law  enacted  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state  does  not  owe  its  authority  to  the  men 
who  attest  its  genuineness.  The  Scriptures  cannot  owe  their 
authority  to  the  church,  for,  without  them,  the  church  can 
have  no  authority;  and  although  she  may,  and  does,  give  ample 
testimony  in  favour  of  their  divine  origin,  this  confers  no 
authority  on  them;  it  only  proves  that  they  have  inherent 
authority,  as  writings  which  have  been  indited  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  this  plain  case  has  been 
perplexed  and  darkened,  by  the  artifice  and  sophistry  of  the 
writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

2d.  What,  then,  is  the  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  that  oral  law,  or  tradition,  to  which  the  Romish 
Church  lays  claim'?  What  are  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  permit 
a  part  of  the  revelation  intended  for  the  use  of  the  church  in 
all  future  ages,  to  be  transmitted  by  tradition  ? 

30.  The  Council  of  Trent  declared,  that  it  received  and 
venerated  traditions  relating  both  to  faith  and  manners,  as 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  as  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  in  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  equal  affection  and  reverence 
as  the  written  Scriptures.  The  arguments  by  which  tlie 
Romanists  endeavour  to  prove  the  existence  and  authority  of 
these  traditions  are, 
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31.  (I.)  Tliose  declarations  of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  ex- 
horted to  ohey  traditions.  "  Now  we  command  you,  brethren," 
says  the  apostle  Paul,  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  dis- 
orderly, and  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us." 
(2  Thess.  iii.  G.)  The  same  apostle  exhorts,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  to  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  they  had 
been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  epistle.  Now,  the  question 
here  is,  not  whether  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  delivered 
many  things  orally  to  the  churches ;  for  before  the  gospels  and 
epistles  were  written,  all  the  instructions  communicated  by 
these  divine  messengers  were  oral;  but  the  true  question  in 
dispute  is,  whether  any  article  of  faith,  or  any  divine  institu- 
tion, thus  originally  communicated,  was  omitted  when  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  1  Was  there  a  part 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  intended  for  the  use  of  his  church  in 
all  future  ages,  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition,  while  another 
part  was  committed  to  writing  1  The  use  of  the  word  tradition 
by  the  apostle  makes  nothing  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  of 
this  question,  because  by  this  word  he  means  such  things  as 
he  had  taught  the  churches,  and  as  were  distinctly  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4.) 

32.  (II.)  Another  argument  is  derived  from  the  declarations 
of  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  tradition.  In  various  parts  of 
their  writings,  they  speak  with  commendation  of  tradition. 
Irena3us,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  on  heresies,  says, 
"  The  tradition  of  the  apostles  is  manifest  in  the  whole  world. 
In  the  church,  it  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  know  the  truth."  And  in  the  fourth  chapter  he  says,  "  It 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  truth  from  others,  which  can  easily 
be  acquired  from  the  church,  since  the  blessed  apostles  have 
deposited  in  her,  most  fully,  all  those  truths  which  are  needful, 
so  that  every  one  who  will  may  drink  of  the  water  of  life. 
This  is  the  true  door  of  life ;  those  things  which  appertain  to  the 
church  we  should  delight  in  with  great  diligence,  and  should 
lay  hold  of  the  tradition  of  truth.  For  what  if  the  apostles 
had  left  us  no  writings,  ought  we  not  to  follow  the  order  of 
traditions,  which  they,  to  whom  the  churches  were  committed, 
have  delivered  to  us  1  To  which  institution,  many  barbarous 
nations  have  submitted,  having  neither  letters  nor  ink,  but 
having  the  traditions  of  the  apostles  inscribed  on  their  hearts." 
"All  doctrine,"  says  TertuUian,  "  which  agrees  with  that  held 
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by  the  apostolic  churches,  is  to  be  considered  as  true,  and  held 
fast,  because  the  churches  received  it  from  the  apostles,  the 
apostles  from  Christ,  and  Christ  from  God;  but  all  other 
doctrine  which  is  repugnant  to  that  received  bj  the  churches, 
should  be  rejected  as  false,  as  being  repugnant  to  that  truth 
taught  by  the  apostles,  by  Christ,  and  by  God." 

33.  In  regard  to  these  and  similar  declarations  by  the  early 
Fathers,  we  may  remark  that  they  attached  a  meaning  to  the  use 
of  the  word  tradition  very  different  from  that  which  it  denotes 
as  used  by  the  Romish  Church.  They  appeal  to  tradition, 
not  for  confirmation  of  articles  of  faith,  and  rites  of  worship, 
which  are  not  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  but  in  defence  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  Because  they 
sought  to  strengthen  the  evidence  for  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  by  a  reference  to  the  truths  which 
the  apostles  had  orally  taught,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  authorized  or  warranted  to  prove  that 
other  doctrines,  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  esta- 
blished by  tradition.  The  cases  are  totally  dissimilar,  and 
therefore  the  one  furnishes  no  example  or  rule  for  the  other. 

34.  But  if  the  sole  object  of  the  Fathers  in  appealing  to 
tradition  was  to  confirm  doctrines  established  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  may  be  asked  why,  in  place  of  referring  to  tradition, 
did  they  not  at  once  appeal  to  the  Scriptures'?  To  this  ques- 
tion the  answer  is  this  : — That  the  Fathers  in  their  appeals  to 
apostolic  tradition  were  dealing  with  heretics,  who  had  either 
rejected  the  Scriptures  as  being  an  insufficient  rule  for  the 
decision  of  controversy,  or  who  had  so  corrupted  them  that  it 
was  useless  to  appeal  to  them  for  proof.  The  correctness  of 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  Irenaeus,  who  says,  "  When  they  are 
confuted  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  they  allege  that  they 
are  not  correct,  or  not  of  authority,  and  assert  that  they  speak 
so  variously,  that  the  truth  cannot  be  established  by  them 
without  tradition ;  for,  say  they,  it  was  handed  down,  not  by 
letters,  but  viva  voce.''  "  They  (that  is  the  heretics)  pretend," 
says  TertuUian,  "  that  the  apostles  did  not  wish  to  reveal  all 
things  plainly ;  for  while  they  made  known  certain  truths  to 
all,  there  were  others,  which  they  communicated  secretly  and 
to  a  few  persons,  which,  they  say,  the  apostle  Paul  meant  by 
the  depositum.'' 

35.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  reason  why  these  Fathers  had 
recourse  to  tradition  was,  that  the  heretics,  like  the  Romanists, 
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denied  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  certain  and  sufficient  standard 
of  truth;  alleging  that  they  are  defective,  and  that  their 
meaning  cannot  be  ascertained  without  that  tradition  which 
was  designedly  handed  down.  The  Fathers  contended  that 
apostolic  tradition,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was  in 
accordance  with  Scripture.  They  did  not  attempt,  like  the 
Komanists,  to  prove  by  tradition  doctrines  which  are  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  they  made  use  of  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  truths  which  are  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  did  so,  not  because  the  testimony  of  Scripture  was 
insufficient  to  establish,  these  truths,  but  because  they  were 
disputing  with  men  who  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  decisive.  At  the  same  time,  they  maintained  that 
apostolical  tradition  did  not  sanction  the  errors  of  heretics, 
but  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  Speaking  of  the  faith  of  the  barbarous  nations 
that  had  received  the  gospel,  Irenceus  says,  "Believing  in  one 
God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  which  are 
therein;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  for  his 
exceeding  great  love  to  his  creatures,  submitted  to  be  born  of 
a  virgin,  by  himself  uniting  man  to  God ;  and  having  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  having  risen  again,  was  received 
into  heaven;  about  to  come  again  in  glory;  the  Saviour  of 
those  who  are  saved,  and  the  Judge  of  those  Avhoare  judged; 
and  will  send -into  eternal  fire  the  perverters  of  the  truth,  and 
the  despisers  of  his  Father,  and  of  his  coming;  which  barba- 
rians, if  any  one  should  announce  to  them  the  doctrines 
invented  by  heretics,  stopping  their  ears,  they  would  fly  far 
away  from  them.  Thus,  the  ancient  apostolical  tradition  does 
not  sanction  those  monstrous  opinions  inculcated  by  heretics." 
"  The  church,"  says  he,  "  planted  by  the  apostles  and  their 
disciples  throughout  the  whole  Avorld,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  receives  the  same  faith.  This  faith,  the  church  spread 
over  the  whole  world  diligently  keeps,  as  if  she  inhabited  one 
house,  and  believers  in  it  as  if  possessing  but  one  soul  and  one 
heart;  and  in  accordance  with  the  same,  she  teaches  and 
preaches  as  with  one  mouth.  Although  the  languages  which 
are  in  the  world  are  different,  yet  there  is  one  and  the  same 
tradition.  Neither  do  the  churches  which  are  founded  in 
Germany  believe  differently  from  those  in  Italy,  nor  from  those 
among  the  Celts,  nor  from  those  in  the  east,  nor  from  those 
which  are  in  Egypt,  or  Lybia,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  world. 
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But  as  tbe  sun  is  one  and  the  same  through  the  whole  world, 
so  the  light  and  preaching  of  the  truth  everywhere  shines,  and 
illuminates  all  men  who  are  willing  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth." 

36.  These  observations  make  it  evident  that  the  early 
Fathers  meant  by  apostolic  tradition,  not  any  secret  doctrine 
which  had  not  been  committed  to  writing,  not  any  truths,  or 
rites  of  worship,  to  Avhich  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  Bible, 
but  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
taught  in  the  written  word  of  God.  The  theme  of  the  apos- 
tolic preaching  was  the  theme  of  the. apostolic  writings ;  the 
truths  conveyed  by  preaching  were  the  same  as  the  truths 
conveyed  by  writing ;  and  what  the  apostles  delivered  orally 
was  in  accordance  with  what,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  committed  to  writing. 

37.  The  history  of  the  early  church  proves  that  the  discus- 
sion about  tradition  was  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  heretics 
on  Scripture.  The  church  in  the  second  century,  the  age  of 
heretics,  took  up  the  argument  in  defence  of  truths  contained 
in  Scripture;  and  agreed  thus: — "We  have  received  what 
was  delivered  to  us  by  the  inspired  apostles,  first  verbally,  and 
then  by  the  Scriptures,  which  contain  the  things  most  surely 
believed  among  us.  The  tradition  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
inspired  apostles  is  handed  down  to  us  in  Scripture;  and  to 
that  we  appeal."  Accordingly  Cyprian  says,  "  They  who  are 
vanquished  by  reason  oppose  to  us  custom,  as  if  custom  were 
greater  than  truth,  or  that  was  not  to  be  followed  in  spiritual 
things  which  was  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  What  the 
Fathers  meant,  then,  by  tradition,  was  that  all  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles  was  now  deposited  in  Scripture,  which,  who- 
soever receives,  has  the  genuine  apostolical  tradition.  This 
is  totally  different  from  the  modern  invention;  a  something 
called  tradition  which  cannot  be  brought  to  light,  and  which 
is  made  use  of  to  sanction  rites,  ceremonies,  articles  of  faith, 
and  priestly  power;  a  mere  phantom  to  which  is  attributed 
an  authority  co-ordinate  at  least  with  the  word  of  God. 

38.  (III.)  In  support  of  their  traditions  the  Romanists 
argue,  that  there  Avere  some  things  not  expressly  mentioned  in 
Scripture  which  the  Fathers  inculcated,  and  which  are  received 
by  all  true  Christians.  These  are,  infant  baptism  and  the 
religious  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath, 
in  place  of  the  seventh. 
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39.  To  this  we  ansAver,  that  we  receive  these  institutions, 
not  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  because  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  apostles,  and  also  because  they 
are  fairly  deducible  from  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  God. 
We  admit,  that  the  fact  of  their  universal  observance  in  the 
primitive  church  strengthens  our  convictions  of  the  accuracy 
of  our  inferential  reasonings  from  Scripture  in  regard  to  these 
institutions.  At  the  same  time,  we  maintain  that  we  observe 
them  as  divinely  instituted  ordinances,  not  on  the  authority 
of  tradition,  but  on  that  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Fathers  themselves  received  them;  for  they 
appealed  for  their  truth  to  the  New  Testament.  Irenceus, 
Origen,  Augustine,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom,  do  all 
appeal  to  Scripture  when  treating  this  subject,  that  is,  infant 
baptism. 

40.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  time  undue 
deference  was  paid  to  tradition ;  and  as  the  effect,  the  minds 
of  men  were  turned  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
Errors  were  thus  adopted  in  place  of  truth,  and  a  burdensome 
ritual  was  substituted  in  room  of  the  ordinances  of  God. 
With  this  fact  in  our  view,  w^hy  should  we  be  bound  to  receive 
as  articles  of  faith,  or  parts  of  divine  worship,  all  that  the 
Fathers  received  from  tradition  1  The  Romish  Church  itself 
does  not  receive  all  that  these  Fathers  received  from  tradition. 
Our  principle  is — the  principle  of  Protestants — that  the  Scrip- 
tures alone  form  the  rule  of  faith;  and  that  whatever  is  not 
contained  there,  we  are  not  only  not  bound  to  receive,  but,  if 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  article  of  religion,  bound  to  reject. 
We  thankfully  receive  light  in  explaining  the  Scriptures,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
tradition  or  from  the  universal  practice  and  opinion  of  the 
primitive  church ;  but  our  faith  must  rest  not  on  the  opinions 
or  practices  of  fallible  men,  but  on  the  infallible  oracles  of 
God  in  his  written  word.  To  build  upon  tradition  would  be 
to  build  on  the  mass  of  accumulated  errors  and  superstitions 
of  many  generations.  If  even  in  the  purest  ages,  those  nearest 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  great  uncertainty  attended  the  things 
received  by  tradition,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it  after 
it  has  been  flowing  in  a  channel,  often  very  impure,  during 
seventeen  hundred  years  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  attested  by  history, 
that  as  early  as  the  second  century  rites  were  adopted  into  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
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•vvitli  the  view  of  recommending  Christianity  to  the  heathen? 
Apart  from  the  Scriptures,  how  can  we  distinguish  what  was 
adopted  on  this  principle,  from  that  which  was  handed  down 
from  apostolic  tradition? 

CHAPTER  IV.  '    • 

THE  CANON  Or  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  CONTINUED — TRADITION — INSPIRATIOI^. 

1.  I  HAVE  adduced  three  of  the  arguments  of  the  Romanists 
in  favour  of  tradition ;  and  I  now  mention  (IV.)  that  another 
of  their  arguments  is,  That  without  the  aid  of  tradition,  the 
Scriptures  will  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  us,  because  it  is  only 
by  this  means  that  we  can  arrive  at  their  true  meaning. 

2.  It  will  be  readily  observed  that  this  argument  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption.  But  even  though  we  were  to  concede 
what  is  here  assumed,  the  main  point  in  dispute,  namely,  the 
right  of  the  Romish  Church  to  prescribe  articles  of  faith  and 
rites  of  worship  on  the  sole  ground  and  authority  of  apostolic 
tradition,  would  remain  untouched.  All  that  is  claimed  by 
the  present  argument  is,  that  the  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture can  be  known  only  by  tradition.  In  regard  to  this 
argument,  I  notice, 

3.  First,  That  there  are  many  things  in  Scripture  so  plain, 
as  not  to  require  any  interpretation  or  comment.  Such  are 
the  doctrines  concerning  the  fall  of  man,  the  mission  of  Christ, 
his  atonement,  resurrection,  and  glorious  ascension  to  heaven. 
How  can  these  elementary  truths  of  the  Bible  be  made  clearer 
than  they  are  there  ? 

4.  Secondly,  There  are  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  tradition  does  not  profess  to  explain.  The  Book  of 
Revelation  is  admitted  by  the  Romish  Church  to  be  canonical; 
but  tradition  gives  no  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  of  that 
book. 

5.  Thirdly,  Tradition,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
the  Fathers,  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  Fathers  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  tradition,  fell  into  manymistakes.   And, 

6.  Fourthly,  Tradition  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  follow  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  because  we  cannot  ascertain 
from  the  Fathers  what  that  interpretation  is  which  was 
received  from  the  apostles.      Are  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
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tions  of  Origen  to  be  received  as  those  of  inspired  teachers? 
Where  is  the  tradition  to  be  found  which  is  to  be  an  infallible 
guide  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture?  Where  is  it  recorded] 
How  has  it  been  transmitted?  If  the  church  was  the  deposi- 
tory, how  can  we  be  sure  that  this  deposit  was  purely  kept 
when  Origenism  was  predominant,  and  when  ignorance  and 
barbarism  prevailed?  On  the  supposition  that  an  oral  law 
exists,  furnishing  an  infallible  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  have  there  been  so  many 
dissensions  about  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  Rome  itself? 

7.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  the  danger  of  relying  on  tradition, 
and  making  it  the  rule  of  our  faith  in  place  of  the  written 
word  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  heretics.  They 
have  usually  appealed  from  Scripture  to  tradition,  and  have 
derived  from  this  source  support  to  their  most  pernicious 
errors.  Even  good  men,  such  as  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Lactantius,  were  misled  by  reliance  on  traditions.  Indeed,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  corruption  of  the  church 
was  owing  to  a  disposition,  which  began  early  to  be  indulged, 
of  lending  too  credulous  an  ear  to  traditions. 

8.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures  alone,  without 
any  oral  law  or  tradition,  are  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith;  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  receive  as  articles  of  faith,  or  institutions 
of  worship,  anything  but  what  is  clearly  taught  in  the  written 
oracles  of  God. 

9.  I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  on  the  canon  of 
Scripture  more  appropriately  than  in  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished divine.  "  The  assertion,  that  the  question  of  the 
canon  is  not  a  point  of  revelation,  is  false.  It  is  not  true 
either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New.  The  integrity 
of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  matter  of  revelation, 
as  much  as  anything  contained  in  the  Bible.  This  is  attested, 
as  has  been  shown,  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
it  was  committed;  and  their  fidelity  to  the  truth  has  been 
avouched  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Is  not  this  revela- 
tion? The  integrity  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is 
equally  a  point  of  revelation.  As  God  had  said  to  the  Jews, 
'  Ye  are  my  witnesses,'  and  as  they  received  the  lively  oracles 
to  give  to  us,  so  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  the  apostles,  '  Ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.'  The 
first  churches  received  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  from 
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.tliese  witnesses  of  tlie  Lord,  and  thus  had  inspired  authority 
for  those  books.  It  was  not  left  to  erudition  or  reasoning  to 
collect  that  they  were  a  revelation  from  God.  The  assertion 
that  the  question  of  the  canon  is  a  point  of  erudition,  not  of 
divine  revelation,  is  subversive  of  the  whole  of  revelation. 
AVe  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  miracles  related  in  Scrip- 
ture were  wrought,  and  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  were 
taught,  but  by  testimony  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
books  themselves.  We  have  the  evidence  of  miracles,  as  that 
evidence  comes  to  us  by  the  testimony  which  vouches  the 
authenticity  of  the  inspired  books.  As  far  as  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  any  book  are  brought  into  suspicion,  so 
far  is  everything  contained  in  it  brought  into  suspicion. 
There  can  be  no  evidence  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are 
revealed  truths,  unless  we  are  certain  that  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture are  revelation.  If  the  books  which  compose  the  canon 
are  not  matter  of  revelation,  then  we  have  no  revelation. 
Were  not  the  canon  a  matter  of  divine  revelation,  the  whole 
Bible  would  be  stripped  of  divine  authority.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  goes  to  unsettle  the  canon,  goes  to  unsettle  every 
doctrine  contained  in  the  canon. 

10.  "If  it  should  be  asked,  Should  we  be  precluded  from 
inquiring  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  canon  is  received? 
it  is  replied.  Certainly  not.  But  we  should  remember  that 
the  permanent  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  testimony;  and 
such  must  be  the  ground  of  every  historical  fact.  Internal 
evidence  may  confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  book  sanctioned  by 
the  canon,  but  to  suspend  belief  till  we  receive  such  confirma- 
tion argues  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  evidence.  If,  in 
a  book  recognised  by  the  canon,  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  we 
find  matter  which  to  our  wisdom  does  not  appear  to  be  worthy 
of  inspiration,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  mistake ;  for  if, 
that  book  is  authenticated  by  testimony  as  a  part  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sanctioned,  it 
is  authenticated  by  a  first  principle,  to  which  God  has  bound 
us  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  submit."* 

11.  It  may,  probably,  be  expected  that  I  should  notice  the 
internal  evidence  as  furnishing  proof  of  the  canonical  autho- 
rity of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books,  in  which 
the  internal  evidence  is  treated  at  great  length. 

*  Haldane's  Evideacc,  itc,  of  Diviiic  EevehUion,  pp.  150  —  157. 


BOOK  IX. 

ON  THE  PLENARY  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

1 .  The  opposition  to  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity 
has  called  forth  the  efforts  of  able  and  learned  men  in  its 
defence.  Middleton,  Bolinghroke,  Mandeville,  Chubb,  Toland, 
Collins,  Woolston,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  led  Clarke  to  inquire 
into  the  truths  on  which  all  religion  depends;  Warburton  to 
demonstrate  the  divine  legation  of  Moses;  Lardner  to  accu- 
mulate the  proofs  of  the  credibility  of  the  gospel;  Butler 
to  investigate  the  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  religion; 
Berkley,  Sherlock,  Lyttelton,  Campbell,  and  many  others,  to 
set  forth  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation. 

2.  It  may  be  true  that,  during  the  period  in  which  these 
distinguished  men  lived,  English  theology  was  remarkable  for 
its  timidity  and  coldness.  It  may  be  true  that  the  TillotsoDs 
and  Seekers  of  a  later  age  w^ere  distrustful  alike  of  their 
readers  and  of  themselves;  that  they  were  tame,  cautious,  and 
correct;  and  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed 
so  largely  as  Steele  and  Addison  to  guide  the  opinions  or  to 
form  the  character  of  their  generation.  But  let  us  not  forget 
the  great  obligations  of  Christians  to  the  great  and  distin- 
guished men  who  employed  their  talents,  ably  and  successfully, 
in  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  in 
their  wu'itings  a  valuable  legacy. 

3.  The  Scriptures  claim  to  be  received  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  in  consideration  of  the  evidence  furnished  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  divine  authority.  We  are  required  to  believe, 
as  the  result  of  conviction;  and  the  proofs  designed  to  produce 
this  conviction  are  varied  and  numerous.  It  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
that  they  form  the  only  religion  that  has  ever  claimed  to  have 
been  attended  in  its  first  publication  with  the  evidence  of 
miracles.     No  one  w^ill  allege  that  paganism,  in  any  of  its 
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numerous  forms,  was  so  founded.  Mahommed  openly  and 
frequently  disclaimed  such  evidences.  He  frankly  owned  that 
he  had  no  commission  nor  power  to  work  miracles,  being  sent 
of  God  to  the  people  only  as  a  preacher.  Not,  indeed,  but 
that  there  are  things  mentioned  in  the  revelation  which  he 
pretended  to  give  them,  which,  if  true,  would  have  been 
miraculous ;  such  are  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
— his  getting  from  time  to  time  parcels  of  the  uncreated  book 
transmitted  to  him  from  heaven — and  his  most  amazing  night 
journey.  But  these  miracles  could  be  no  evidence  of  his 
mission.     Why?      Because  no  person  was  witness  to  them. 

4.  It  may  be  affirmed,  then,  as  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  religion  which  claims 
to  have  been  recommended  by  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  that 
though,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  numberless  enthusiasts 
have  arisen,  extremely  few  have  dared  to  advance  this  plea; 
and  that  Avherever  any  have  had  the  boldness  to  recur  to  it,  it 
has  proved  the  bane,  and  not  the  support  of  their  cause.  This 
circumstance  gives  rise  to  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  such  a  presumption,  in 
regard  to  its  divine  authority,  as  gives  it  a  claim  to  the 
serious  attention  of  every  man.  Its  teachers  exhibit  creden- 
tials of  their  commission,  as  sent  from  God,  which  no  other 
men  with  similar  pretensions  have  ever  been  able  to  show ;  and 
they  invite  all  to  examine  these  evidences  of  their  high  office 
with  the  most  conscientious  fidelity. 

0.  Further,  the  information  contained  in  the  Bible  is  such 
as  the  ignorance  and  wants  of  mankind  render  most  peculiarly 
desirable,  and  such  as  the  holiness  and  goodness  of  God  would 
lead  us  to  expect  he  would  communicate.  This  topic  has  been 
fully  illustrated  when  we  treated  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Divine  Revelation;  but  I  merely  announce  it  here  on  account 
of  its  important  bearing  on  the  general  question.  It  is  a  pledge 
to  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  itself  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  its  being  a  communication  from  the  Almighty; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  such  a  communication  as,  from 
all  our  prior  views  and  anticipations,  we  should  have  been  led 
to  expect. 

6.  With  the  same  view  I  notice  the  peculiar  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  sacred  writings.  While  the  subjects  are  various, 
the  spirit  throughout  is  the  same.  There  is  a  constant  refe- 
rence to  God  in  the  various  relations  which  he  sustains  to  the 
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universe;  and  man  is  ever  regarded  as  responsible  to  the 
divine  government  for  his  thoughts  and  actions.  The  cha- 
racter of  God  is  delineated' as  a  combination  of  all  possible 
excellence ;  and  he  is  represented  in  his  laws,  ordinances  and 
procedure,  in  consistency  with  this  glorious  character.  The 
tendency  of  Scripture,  from  this  spirit  which  throughout  per- 
vades it,  is  to  elevate  human  nature  in  all  moral  excellence; 
to  lead  mankind  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  exercise 
mutual  forbearance  and  forgiveness ;  and  to  diffuse  peace  and 
happiness  over  the  world.  Whence  could  so  divine  a  spirit 
proceed — a  spirit  which  animated  all  the  writers  of  sacred 
Scripture,  who  were  not  cotemporaries,  but  who  succeeded 
each  other  during  the  term  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  whose 
education,  habits,  natural  dispositions,  profession  and  rank  in 
life,  were  various, — whence  could  so  divine  a  spirit  proceed  but 
from  God,  the  Fountain  of  all  excellence?  Could  wicked  men 
have  breathed  such  a  spirit,  or  would  they  have  written  a 
book  which  condemned  their  conduct?  Could  good  men  have 
ascribed  their  OAvn  inventions  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  while  they 
themselves  reprobated  such  forgeries,  and  declared  that  their 
authors  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  1 

7.  Another  observation  which  I  would  make  on  this  subject 
is,  the  wonderful  simplicity,  and  total  absence  of  desire  to 
produce  effect,  characteristic  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  the 
narration  of  events,  where  it  may  be  affirmed,  from  what  we 
know  of  human  nature,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an 
ordinary  writer  to  abstain  from  giving  a  comment,  we  meet 
with  no  embellishment,  no  enlargement  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  effect,  and  no  such  impassioned  representation  as 
the  occasion  might  seem  to  warrant.  While  there  is  indicated 
throughout  a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
truths  which  the  sacred  writers  record,  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  turbulence  of  human  passion — a  withdrawment 
of  themselves  in  the  simple  statement  of  their  subject:  this 
they  present  to  the  reader  without  colouring,  without  elabo- 
rate elucidation,  and  without  any  expression  of  wonder.  It 
was  so  ordered  that  the  impression  which  was  to  be  made, 
shoul(i,owe  nothing  to  the  skill,  but  everything  to  the  veracity 
of  the  writers.  ^Xe  behold  nothing  like  studied  panegyric  on 
the  character  of  the  great  Personage,  whose  kingdom  and 
glories  are  the  burden  of  their  narrative.  They  record  the 
most  stupendous  events,  without  mingling  with  the  history  a 
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single  expression  of  their  own  admiration.  While  they  tell  us 
that  Jesus  wept,  there  is  no  appeal  made  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  While  they  mention  that  he  is  betrayed,  they  do 
not  expatiate  on  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  and  on  the  wicked- 
ness and  guilt  of  the  traitor.  To  the  words,  he  is  condemned, 
they  do  not  subjoin  a  comment  on  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence. 
While  they  state  the  fact  of  the  crucifixion,  they  make  no 
remark  on  the  awful  event  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
own  sorrow,  and  awakening  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  They 
merely  relate  the  supernatural  darkness,  the  earthquake,  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  the  graves  giving  up 
their  dead.  They  merely  record  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  death  of  their  Master. 

8.  The  sacred  writers  unite  to  the  most  perfect  artlessness 
and  simplicity,  uniform  dignity  and  authority — such  dignity 
and  authority  as  we  might  expect  from  men  who  were  conscious 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  facts  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  record,  and  the  doctrines  they  were  directed  to 
promulgate.  They  are,  throughout,  consistent;  and  in  the 
varied  circumstances  in  which  they  are  presented  to  our  view, 
they  spake  as  it  became  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who  showed  unto  man  the  way  of  salvation.  While  they 
inculcate  the  most  respectful  deference  to  rulers  and  magis- 
trates, they  never  conciliate  their  favour  by  a  softening  of 
their  message;  and  though  they  frankly  acknowledge  their 
personal  unworthiness,  they  maintain,  in  every  situation,  a 
tone  of  authority  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  their  office. 
To  their  message,  they  prefixed  the  solemn  words,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  "By  manifestation  of  the  truth,  we  commend 
ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

9.  The  most  perfect  consistency  and  correspondence  pervade 
the  sacred  writings.  The  spirit  and  manner  are  not  only  the 
same  ;  but  there  is  an  entire  accordancy  in  the  subject.  While 
there  is  diversity  of  style,  the  same  design  is  kept  in  view 
from  the  commencement  till  the  close  of  the  sacred  volume; 
and  though  the  topics  which  are  noticed  and  illustrated  are 
numerous,  the  sentiments  fully  agree  with  each  other.  All 
the  parts  are  admirably  united,  and  form  one  great  plan. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Scriptures  were  written 
by  persons  not  only  of  different  natural  acquirements  and 
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characters,  but  whose  external  circumstances  were  extremely 
diversified.  While  this  diversity,  as  to  the  education,  talents, 
and  circumstances  of  the  writers,  has  ^iven  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ing diversity  of  manner,  the  pervading  spirit,  the  great  plan, 
the  doctrines  and  sentiments,  are  the  same.  Though  the 
writers  lived  in  diiferent  ages,  and  under  different  dispensa- 
tions; though  their  writings  relate  to  numerous  and  various 
subjects ;  yet  they  are  all  most  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other,  all  lead  to  the  same  grand  conclusion,  and  all  unite  in 
forming  one  great  scheme.  This  exact  agreement  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  altogether  unstudied  on  the  parts  of  the 
writers.  While  each  was  executing  the  task  assigned  to  him- 
self, he  was  ignorant  of  the  part  allotted  to  others ;  and  often 
of  the  ultimate  end  of  even  what  he  himself  was  required  to 
accomplish.  The  general  plan  was  carried  on  by  agents  who 
succeeded  one  another  during  the  term  of  fifteen  hundred  years  ; 
whose  education,  habits,  natural  disposition,  genius,  and  rank 
of  life,  were  various ;  and,  therefore,  must  all  have  drawn  from 
one  common  source,  and  have  been  taught  and  directed  by  one 
and  the  same  Spirit.  The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a 
great  variety  of  persons,  in  very  different  external  circum- 
stances, and  of  every  rank  and  condition.  The  monarch  and 
the  plebeian,  the  orator  and  the  poet,  the  historian  and  the 
legislator,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  had  each  his  peculiar 
part  to  perform,  and  all  of  them  tally  with  the  most  perfect 
agreement.  The  ordinary  methods  of  imposture  were  here 
of  necessity  excluded.  This  entire  harmony,  without  previous 
concert  and  design — this  uniformity  without  contrivance — form 
a  species  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which,  the  more  it  is  considered,  cannot  fail 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind,  that  they  have  been  given 
by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God. 

10.  Yet,  notwithstanding  of  this  uniformity  and  perfect 
consistency,  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  manner,  style,  and 
even  language.  The  Bible,  which  is  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  designed  for  all  ages  and  nations,  if,  indeed,  it  be  from 
God,  must  have  been  written  not  in  the  language  peculiar  to 
man  in  his  rude  or  civilized  state,  but  in  the  language  common 
to  him  both  in  a  state  of  civilization  and  comparative  rude- 
ness. This  holy  Book,  if  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be,  will  have 
many  of  its  doctrines  revealed  by  signs  and  symbols — much  of 
the  exalted  blessedness  to  which  it  leads  held  forth  by  typical 
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representations — and  the  character  and  experience  of  its  dis- 
ciples presented  to  us  in  striking  and  living  examples.  It  is 
in  this  mode  that  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  would  make  known  his  will  to  mankind. 

11.  This  conclusion  from  prior  reasoning  is  accordant  with 
fact.  The  Bible,  while  it  has  the  character  of  unity,  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  has  in  it  great  diversity,  as  having  been 
written  in  different  ages,  and  as  containing  the  varieties  of 
difi'erent  compositions.  It  has  the  simplicity  of  historical 
narration,  the  bold  and  figurative  style  of  poetry,  and  the 
ease  and  familiar  allusions  of  epistolary  correspondence.  The 
doctrines  which  in  some  parts  it  teaches  by  signs,  it  elsewhere 
communicates  in  language  the  most  obvious ;  and  the  same 
sublime  discoveries  which  prophets  convey  in  the  most  glowing 
diction,  apostles  announce  with  artless  simplicity.  This  variety 
was  designed  by  divine  wisdom,  because  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  intended  as  it  is  for  all  people,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  men  in  all  ages  and  nations.  While 
it  addresses  itself  to  man,  as  it  were,  in  all  his  faculties  and 
feelings,  and  in  all  the  diversified  situations  which  he  can 
occupy  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  it  keeps  continually  in  view 
the  great  object  of  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  the  recovery  of  the 
fallen  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  renovation  after 
the  imas^e  of  God  in  rio-hteousness  and  true  holiness. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  I^'SPIKATI0X  or  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTUEES  :    THE  OLD  TESTAMENT — 
THE  SCRIPTURES  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  The  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  form 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  all  who  are  concerned 
that  their  faith  should  not  rest  on  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  on 
the  power  of  God,  will  feel  disposed  to  give  every  argument  by 
which  it  may  be  illustrated  and  proved  their  most  serious 
attention.  Besides  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  there  are  others  Avell  fitted  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion, that  all  Scripture  contained  in  the  Old  and  NeAv  Testa- 
ments is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

2.  AVhen  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  NeAv  Testament, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course;  since 
the  writers  of  the  former  invariably  acknowledged  the  divine 
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origin  of  the  latter,  and  affirmed  that  Christianity  was  only 
the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies,  and  the  development  of 
its  typical  institutions.  It  is  in  reference  to  them,  chiefly, 
that  they  declare  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;  and  it  is  to  them  our  Lord  alludes  when  he  says,  "  Search 
the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and 
they  are  they  that  testify  of  me."  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
were  so  far  from  charging  the  Jews  with  having  introduced 
into  the  sacred  volume  any  merely  human  compositions,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  not  only  recommend  a  diligent  and  con- 
stant perusal  of  these  Scriptures,  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  men's  eternal  happiness,  but  speak  of  them  as  divine  oracles, 
and  as  written  by  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  writers. 

3.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  included  in 
three  classes  by  the  Jews,  namelj^,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Holy  Writings :  to  this  division  our  Lord  alludes,  while  he 
gives  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  inspiration  of  all 
these  Scriptures :  "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto 
you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
■which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,' 
and  in  the  psalms  concerning  me."  In  these  words,  there  is 
an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  inspiration  of  each  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  from  many  of  which  there  are 
quotations  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  introduced  by  the  title, 
the  Scripture.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  recognition  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  he  says,  '•'  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  same  sanction  is  given 
to  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
where  our  Lord  represents  Abraham  as  saying  to  the  rich  man 
concerning  his  brethren,  "  They  have  Mo&es  and  the  prophets; 
let  them  hear  them.  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  On  another  occasion  our  Lord  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Had 
ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of 
me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe 
my  words'?" 

4.  Our  Lord,  while  he  opposed  oral  traditions,  and  did  not 
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once  quote  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  some  of  which  were 
then  extant,  referred  only  to  the  writings  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews  as  the  word  of  God;  and  thus,  by  his  re- 
peated attestations,  established  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Besides  his  frequent  allusions  to 
the  Books  of  Moses^  and  his  quotations  from  them,  he  refers  to 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Chronicles,  as  the 
Avord  of  God ;  and  he  thus  authenticated  those  historical  nar- 
ratives as  genuine,  and  attested  the  miracles  recorded  in  them. 
From  the  Book  of  Psalms  also  he  made  repeated  quotations, 
and  characterised  the  whole  "■  as  the  Scripture  which  cannot 
be  broken."  Why  could  it  not  be  broken,  but  because  it  is 
the  word  of  God?  He  expressly  refers  to  Isaiah,  to  Hosea,  to 
Jonah,  to  Micah,  and  to  Malachi ;  and  he  gives  his  attestation 
to  all  the  prophets  by  declaring  that  all  things  must  be  ful- 
filled which  were  written  in  the  prophets,  as  well  as  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  psalms  concerning  him.  "  Indeed,  all  those 
passages  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  his  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection,  with  the  various  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  as  what  must  be,  with  reference  to  the  types  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  prove,  as  far  as  men  regard  his 
testimony,  that  not  one  tittle  of  those  sacred  books  could  pass 
away  till  the  whole  had  received  its  full  accomplishment ;  for 
which  no  other  satisfactory  reason  can  possibly  be  given 
except  this,  that  the  whole  is  a  divine  revelation ;  '  For  the 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

5.  To  all  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  this  testimony  to  the  Old  as  the  inspired 
word  of  God  is  decisive.  It  was  no  more  possible  for  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  have  erred  in  giving  this  tes- 
timony, than  to  have  been  mistaken  in  publishing  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  their  declarations,  in 
the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  affirm,  that  not  only  a  part, 
but  the  whole  of  the  canonical  books  as  received  by  the  Jews, 
were  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  that  "  whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope;"  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
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0.  But  independently  of  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  may  be  satisfactorily 
proved.  If  we  admit  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  ascribed  to  Moses,  points  which  have  been  already  esta- 
blished, it  must  also  be  admitted  that  he  received  a  commis- 
sion from  God  to  be  a  deliverer,  a  legislator,  and  a  prophet  to 
Israel.  But  the  fulfilment  of  this  divine  commission  implied 
and  required  supernatural  influence  and  inspiration.  He  could 
not  have  forced  the  reluctant  consent  of  Pharaoh  to  the  depar- 
ture of  Israel,  nor  have  guided  that  people  through  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  manner  in  which  the  history  describes  him  to  have 
done,  unless  he  had  been  the  immediate  instrument  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  He  could  not  have  communicated 
the  doctrines  which  his  writings  contained,  and  the  command- 
ments Avhich  he  enjoined,  without  the  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  numerous  prophecies  which 
he  delivered,  and  which  have  been  fulfilled,  and  are  fulfilling 
at  the  present  day,  furnish  the  strongest  attestation  of  his  hav- 
ing spoken  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  fully 
establish  his  claim  to  the  prophetical  character;  and,  in  union 
with  the  numerous  miracles  which  he  performed,  furnish  the 
highest  assurance  that  the  whole  of  what  he  delivered  in  the 
name  of  God  was  written  under  the  superintendence,  and  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  been  supei naturally 
enabled  to  attest  his  divine  commission  by  miracles  of  power 
and  knowledge,  what  stronger  proof  could  have  been  given  that 
he  was  under  infallible  guidance  in  revealing  the  will  of  God? 

7.  He  himself  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  He  affirmed  that 
the  doctrines  and  the  commandments  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Israelites  were  immediately  from  God,  and  the  direct  com- 
munication of  his  mind  and  will.  The  words  which  he  uttered 
are  said  to  be  the  words  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
deliver  to  the  children  of  Israel;  and  he  asserted  his  divine 
commission  and  inspiration  in  the  following  terms : — "  Ye  shall 
not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye 
diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you.  Behold  I  have 
taught  you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God 
commanded  me."  "  The  Lord  commanded  me  to  teach  you 
statutes  and  judgments,^  that  ye  might  do  them."  "The 
Lord  will  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  if  thou  shalt  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God  to  keep  his  commandments 
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and  statutes  which  are  Avritten  in  this  book  of  the  law."  In 
these  declarations  there  is  a  claim  to  inspiration  in  its  fullest 
extent.  If  we  admit  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  Moses — and 
these  are  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  his  whole  character,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  miraculous  gifts  which  he  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed, and  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  he  taught — 
we  must  believe  that  he  was  the  inspired  messenger  of  Heaven, 
empowered  to  reveal,  without  mistake  or  error,  the  will  of  God. 

8.  This  claim  Avas  fully  admitted  when  it  was  made,  and  it 
has  been  admitted  ever  since,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  They,  in  consequence,  received  as  of  divine  authority 
the  five  books  which  Moses  wrote;  notwithstanding  of  the 
burdensome  rites  which  they  prescribed,  and  the  purity,  both 
in  regard  to  worship  and  to  practice,  which  they  enjoined. 
Some  of  the  duties  which  Moses  commanded  implied  and  re- 
quired the  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  to  enable 
the  Jewish  people  to  persevere  in  their  observance ;  and,  conse- 
quently, exhibit  a  standing  and  unequivocal  proof  that  their 
great  legislator  and  prophet  spake  by  the  immediate  and  in- 
fallible inspiration  of  God.  All  the  males  were  commanded 
to  repair  thrice  every  year  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  leave  the 
extraordinary  providence  of  God  to  preserve  their  country 
from  the  incursions  of  its  enemies.  They  were  also  required, 
once  in  every  seven  years,  and  two  years  together  at  the  Jubi- 
lee, to  let  their  lands  be  fallow.  Yet  Israel  received  the  books 
as  of  divine  authority  which  contained  these  and  other  extra- 
ordinary injunctions;  and  their  unhesitating  reception  of  them, 
in  this  character,  may  surely  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  such 
works  had  been  performed  by  Moses  in  their  presence,  as  fully 
assured  them  that  in  all  which  he  taught  he  was  under  the 
infallible  direction  of  God.  The  continuous  train  of  miracles 
which  he  wrought  left  them  no  room  to  doubt  the  character 
which  he  sustained,  as  a  divine  messenger;  and  they  felt  them- 
selves bound,  as  we  also  do,  to  receive  from  the  ambassador  of 
Heaven,  as  equally  true  and  authoritative,  everything  which 
Jie  delivers  in  the  name  of  God,  whether  law,  history,  doctrine, 
or  prediction. 

9.  I  have  only  further  to  remark,  with  regard  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Books  of  Moses,  that  this  was  fully  established 
by  the  testimony  of  a  long-continued  series  of  prophets,  who 
affirmed  the  divine  origin  of  that  dispensation  of  which  Moses 
was  the  founder,  and  in  connexion  with  which  they  exercised 
the  prophetical  office.     V{e  have  therefore  the  testimony  of 
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numerous  and  divinely  accredited  witnesses  to  the  fact,  that 
Moses  acted  by  commission  from  God.  I  call  them  divinel}' 
accredited  "witnesses,  not  only  on  account  of  the  miracles  which 
many  of  them  wrought  in  attestation  of  their  character,  but 
because  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  which  they  de- 
livered. Their  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Mosaic  writings,  and  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  is  to  be  viewed 
as  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  much  as  any  other  truth 
which  they  uttered. 

10.  The  inspiration  of  the  Books  of  Moses  being  established, 
that  of  the  other  historical,  devotional,  and  prophetical  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  appears  to  me  to  follow  as  a  con- 
sequence. These  books  were  composed,  as  is  believed,  by  men 
who  possessed  the  prophetical  spirit.  The  divine  authority  of 
many  of  them  was  confirmed  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
predictions  contained  in  them.  They  were  received  as  the 
oracles  of  God  by  the  Jewish  people,  "  who  having  already  in 
their  possession  genuine  inspired  books,  were  the  better  able 
to  judge  of  others  which  advanced  a  claim  to  inspiration;  and 
who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  far  from  being  credulous  v>'ith 
respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  disposed  precipitately  to  recognise 
it,  proceeded  with  deliberation  and  care  in  examining  all  pre- 
tensions of  this  nature,  and  rejected  them  when  not  supported 
by  satisfactory  evidence.  They  had  been  forewarned  that  false 
prophets  should  arise,  and  deliver  their  own  fancies  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  and  while  they  were  thus  put  upon  their 
guard,  they  were  furnished  with  rules  to  assist  them  in  dis- 
tinguishing a  true  from  a  pretended  revelation.  We  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  Jcavs  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimination 
in  this  matter,  at  a  period,  indeed,  later  than  that  to  which  we 
refer,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  apocryphal  books; 
for  although  they  were  Avritten  by  men  of  their  own  nation, 
and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  personages,  Solo- 
mon, Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch,  yet  they  rejected  them  as 
human  compositions.  The  testimony,  then,  of  the  Jews,  who, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  have  asserted  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  authorizes  us  to  receive  them  as 
those  oracles  of  God  Avhich  were  committed  to  their  care." 

11.  Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  I  shall  notice  a 
most  decisive  proof  arising  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  that  most  com- 
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prehensivelj  instructive  portion  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written  by  the  apostle  Paul.  But  in  place  of  having  enforced, 
by  his  apostolic  authority,  the  truth  which  he  communicated, 
according  to  his  usual  manner  when  addressing  the  churches 
composed  of  converts  from  the  Gentiles,  he  waives  the  sanction 
of  his  apostleship,  probably  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which 
many  of  the  Jews  entertained  against  him,  and  confirmed  his 
statements  by  constant  references  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  apostle  by  this  procedure  clearly  proves,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of 
these  Scriptures  were  fully  admitted  by  the  Jews ;  and  secondly, 
that  their  belief  in  these  was  perfectly  accordant  with  truth. 
He  thus  certified,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  solemn,  that  the 
writings  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is  composed  are  on  a 
level  as  to  authority  with  those  of  the  New;  that  both  are  to 
be  received  as  dictated  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that,  as 
one  connected  and  harmonious  whole,  they  form  an  infallible 
standard  of  divine  truth. 

12.  The  Bible  itself  furnishes  ample  and  convincing  proof 
of  its  heavenly  origin.  I  shall  not  here  advert  to  the  unpa- 
ralleled sublimity  of  the  sentiments  and  representations  which 
it  contains,  because  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  a  kind  of  proof  which  will  not  reach  the  understandings 
of  all,  and  where  an  affirmation  may  be  met  by  a  denial.  But 
I  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  having  proceeded 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good 
and  perfect  gift. 

13.  I  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  sublime  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy which  it  unfolds,  which  commences  with  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  Avhich  extends  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things;  which  embraces  the  grand  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Christian  Church  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  Such  a  scheme,  apart  from  all  other  evidence,  indu- 
bitably attests  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Book  of 
which  it  forms  so  prominent  and  large  a  proportion.  It  is  a 
standing  memorial  and  pledge  to  every  age,  that  the  omniscient 
God  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has  guided  by  the 
infallible  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit  the  writers  of  the 
Bible. 

14.  Besides  this,  we  have  all  the  evidence  which  arises  from 
the  character  of  .the  Saviour,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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and  history  of  his  apostles ;  from  the  lives  of  his  early  dis- 
ciples ;  from  the  unquestionable  integrity  and  veracity  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  from  the  suitableness  of  the 
blessings  which  Christianity  actually  provides  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  necessities  of  mankind ;  from  its  holy  tendency  and 
jnighty  efficacy  in  meliorating  the  character  of  individuals  and 
of  society :  from  these,  and  from  many  other  topics  connected 
with  the  interior  of  Christianity,  there  arises  a  body  of  evi- 
dence which  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  apostle's 
affirmation,  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
15.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  representations  which  it 
gives  of  the  character  and  moral  government  of  God.  These 
form  a  contrast  to  all  human  compositions,  and  especially  to 
such  compositions  as  do  not  derive  whatever  excellency  they 
possess  from  the  Bible.  In  them  all  the  weakness  of  man 
appears,  prone  to  mistake  and  error,  and,  in  his  endeavour  to 
avoid  one  extreme,  to  run  to  the  opposite.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  when 
we  read  them  with  attention,  we  feel  that  the  spirit  which  is 
breathed  in  them  throughout  is  heavenly ;  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  Being  who  is  infinitely  perfect,  holy,  just,  and 
good,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Sovereign  Proprietor  and 
Lord  of  all  things,  and  who  is  exalted  Head  over  all.  We 
are  there  taught  that  it  is  in  him  we  and  all  dependent  beings 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  existence;  that  to  every  particle 
of  matter  he  has  given  its  formation,  no  less  than  to  the 
numerous  planetary  worlds  that  he  guides  through  the  immen- 
sity of  space;  that  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are 
all  things;  and  that  to  him  are  due  all  praise  and  glory  for 
ever.  "We  have  thus  presented  to  our  view  a  Being  of  un- 
rivalled excellence,  who  is  entitled  to  the  supreme  homage  and 
obedience  of  every  intelligent  creature,  and  who  commands 
all  to  make  his  will  the  rule,  and  his  glory  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  their  actions.  It  is  to  this  diving  Book  that  mankind 
owe  whatever  just  apprehensions  they  entertain  of  God,  of  his 
being,  attributes,  government,  laws,  and  of  the  worship  which 
is  due  to  him.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  most  ignorant 
Christian,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  knows  more  of  God,  of 
true  religion,  and  of  moral  obligations,  than  the  most  knowing 
pagan  that  ever  lived.  The  inhabitants  of  the  heathen  world 
were,  as  to  the  native  powers  of  reason,  not  inferior  to  us  who 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel;  and  the  invisible  things  of  God 
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■which  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  they 
might  have  perceived  in  the  book  of  nature  as  well  as  we.  Yet 
their  notions  of  the  first  principles  of  religion  were  obscure  and 
erroneous;  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  The  Bible  has  removed  from  us  this  darkness;  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  ways  of 
peace. 

16.  Consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  representations  which 
the  Scripture  affords  of  the  character  of  Christ.  His  character 
is  perfectly  peculiar  and  divine,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
human  mind,  unaided  by  supernatural  influence,  to  have  con- 
ceived it  before  it  was  described  in  the  sacred  volume.  The 
properties  which  are  attributed  to  Christ  are  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary nature;  those  which  are  characteristic  of  proper 
divinity,  and  such  as  belong  to  real  though  sinless  humanity. 
He  is  exhibited  on  all  occasions,  and  throughout  a  great  diver- 
sity of  scenes,  as  perfectly  pure,  unerring  in  wisdom,  boundless 
in  power,  unfailing  in  kindness  and  compassion;  uniting  in 
himself  the  dominion  and  majesty  of  the  Deity  with  all  the 
virtues  of  unfallen  man.  The  character  which  he  sustained, 
amid  the  vast  variety  of  circumstances  through  which  he  passed, 
is  exactly  that  of  a  Person  who  is  divine,  and  yet  human,  Avho 
though  in  the  form  of  God  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  who  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

17.  His  character,  be  it  remembered,  was  drawn  by  men  who 
were  destitute  of  human  literature,  who  possessed  not  naturally 
extraordinary  genius  or  talents,  and  who  had  no  model  to 
follow  in  any  individual  that  ever  lived  in  any  country  or 
nation.  To  account  for  their  success  we  must  not  only  admit 
that  "  they  painted  from  the  life;"  but  that  the  divine  Person 
whose  life  they  described,  endued  them  with  supernatural 
power  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  bring  all  things  to 
their  remembrance.  Inspiration  alone  could  have  furnished  a 
perfect  delineation  of  a  perfect  character. 

18.  Consider,  further,  the  scheme  of  redemption  which  the 
Scriptures  reveal.  This,  on  the  supposition  of  the  corruption 
and  misery  of  mankind,  harmonises  with  the  character  of  God 
as  infinitely  holy  and  merciful,  and  affords  a  discovery  of  his 
purity  and  love  which  no  created  being  would  have  previously 
conceived.     That  we  have  offended  God  is  the  uniform  testi- 
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mony  of  Scripture,  and  reason  and  experience  confirm  the  fact. 
But  how  is  man  to  become  just  Avith  his  Maker?  How  is  the 
favour  of  that  awful  and  Ahniglity  Being  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  to  be  regained?  The  Bible  answers  the 
question  by  declaring  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  This  answer,  which  com- 
prises the  substance  of  the  gospel,  implies  that  the  Sou  of  God 
l3ecame  incarnate;  that  he  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  without 
spot  unto  God;  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  rendered  to  divine  justice,  God  is  just,  while  justify- 
ing him  tliat  believeth  on  Jesus. 

19.  Than  this  admirable  provision  for  the  removal  of  human 
guilt  and  misery,  what  can  be  conceived  more  worthy  of  God, 
or  more  r.ecessary  to  man?  There  is  no  denying  of  the  facts 
that  mankind  are  in  a  condition  of  moral  ruin ;  that  all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and  that  they  are 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  ignorance  and  error,  from  which  no 
efforts  of  theirs  can  deliver  them.  Christianity  presents  the 
relief  which  they  require,  by  declaring  that  he  who  is  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  for  their  redemption ;  that  he  evinced 
the  greatness  of  his  love  by  a  proof  the  most  unequivocal  and 
endearing;  that  he  is  now  exalted  to  bestow  repentance  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins;  and  that  whosoever  cometh  to  him  for 
these  blessings,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  Do  we  not  behold 
in  this  glorious  scheme  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God?  Does  not  human  reason  per- 
ceive that  the  atonement,  made  by  a  Person  of  infinite  dignity 
and  worth,  must  possess  infinite  efficacy?  Is  it  not  also  equally 
clear  that  the  sacred  writers,  by  v/hom  it  has  been  taught, 
received  it  by  immediate  revelation  from  God?  '*  I  certify  you, 
brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after 
man :  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught 
it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  (Gal.  i.  11,  12.) 

20.  Reflect,  further,  on  the  tendency  of  the  Bible.  It  directly 
inculcates,  and  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  produce  the  practice 
of  whatsoever  is  just,  or  honest,  or  true,  or  lovely,  or  of  good 
report.  It  authoritatively  enjoins  the  duties  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  every  relation,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life;  it 
requires  purity  of  heart,  as  well  as  righteousness  of  life;  and 
it  allows  none,  whatever  be  their  rank  and  station,  to  deem 
themselves  exempted  from  any  of  the  obligations  of  morality. 
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In  place  of  conniving,  as  false  religion  has  always  done,  at  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions  of  human  nature,  it 
affirms  that  all  such  inordinate  indulgence  is  offensive  to  God, 
and  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  teaches  men  to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world.  Its  object  is  to  lead  man- 
kind to  give  their  hearts  to  God,  to  seek  their  chief  enjoyment 
in  his  favour,  to  induce  them  to  consecrate  themselves  to  his 
service,  and  voluntarily  to  glorify  him  by  their  spirits  and  their 
bodies  which  are  God's. 

21.  Christianity  produces  this  purity  of  character  which  it 
requires  in  its  disciples.  It  begins  its  operation  on  the  heart; 
and  by  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  its  hopes  and  consolations, 
it  assumes  the  necessity  of  that  genuine  penitence  and  spiritual 
devotion  which  follow  regeneration.  It  not  only  assures  us  in 
direct  terms  that  we  must  be  born  again,  but  by  the  example 
which  it  exhibits  for  our  imitation,  and  the  high  standard  of 
holiness  to  which  it  teaches  us  to  aspire,  it  reminds  us  of  our 
need  of  the  purifying  influence  which  the  gospel  brings  to  our 
aid.  But  surely  the  book  which  possesses  this  holy  tendency, 
and  which  has  been  so  extensively  efficacious  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  human  character,  must  have  been  dictated  by  the 
God  of  truth  and  holiness.  It  is  the  very  image  of  his  cha- 
racter and  perfections. 

22.  Consider,  finally,  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  of  them  were  written  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  they  were  completed  nearly  two  thousand  years 
since;  yet  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  w^ithout  adultera- 
tion or  mutilation.  At  the  same  time,  the  mighty  and  the 
powerful  have  frequently  conceived  themselves  interested  in 
suppressing  them,  and  have  employed  all  their  authority,  and 
the  utmost  severity  of  persecution  to  accomplish  their  destruc- 
tion. This  divine  book,  by  its  purity,  its  warnings,  its  denun- 
ciations, has  aroused  the  passions  of  men  in  all  ages  against  it ; 
but  though  assailed  by  the  abbettors  of  infidelity,  and  hated 
by  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  it  has  been  pre- 
served unimpaired  by  the  providence  of  God.  The  Jews  have 
faithfully  preserved  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  these  Scriptures  describe  their  apostasy,  dispersion,  and 
punishment ;  and  antichristian  Pvome,  though  it  arrogated  in- 
fallibility, and  had  the  dominion  over  Christendom  during 
many  ages,   attempted  not   to   destroy   that  book,  the  pro- 
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pLecies  of  which  clearly  define  its  unholy  character,  and  an- 
nounce its  doom. 

23.  The  Bible  has  thus  been  under  the  care  of  Almighty  God. 
An  unseen  hand  has  surrounded  it  in  the  midst  of  enemies  and 
perils ;  and  its  continued  preservation,  in  such  circumstances, 
is  an  attestation  that  it  is  the  word  of  him,  whose  word  shall 
not  return  unto  him  void,  but  which  shall  accomplish  that 
which  he  pleases,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  he  has 
sent  it. 

24.  Thus  have  I  shown  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament- have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  I 
began  by  adducing  the  proofs  which  establish  the  inspiration 
ind  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  this  portion  of  divine  revelation  had  been  written  by 
our  Lord,  a  different  line  of  argumentation  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prove  its  claims  to  be  received  as  the  oracles  of 
God.  In  that  case  it  would  only  have  been  requisite  to  confirm 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  document ;  since  the 
miracles  which  were  wrought  by  our  Lord,  and  the  striking  pro- 
phecies which  he  delivered,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
character  which  he  exhibited  to  the  world,  declared  him  to 
have  been  the  Messenger  of  Heaven,  and  attested  the  infallible 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  all  that  he  uttered  as  a  Teacher 
sent  from  God.  But  as  he  left  it  to  his  apostles  to  write  the 
history  of  his  life  and  ministry,  and  also  to  give  further  expla- 
nations of  the  doctrines  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  have  proved  that  he  gave  them  com- 
mission to  do  so  ;  that  this  commission  implied  and  required 
in  its  fulfilment  supernatural  influence;  that  the  Saviour  had 
promised  that  this  supernatural  influence  would  be  given  to  his 
apostles  to  guide  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty ; 
that  they  themselves  laid  claim  to  this  supernatural  power; 
that  the  miracles  which  they  wrought,  and  the  prophecies  which 
they  recorded,  proved  the  validity  of  this  claim ;  and  that  it 
was  universally  admitted  by  the  myriads  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  believed  on  Christ. 

25.  With  regard  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
I  have  shown  that  their  inspiration  and  divine  authority  are 
attested  by  the  writers  of  the  New;  that  the  commission  which 
Moses  received  as  the  deliverer,  legislator,  and  prophet  of  the 
Jews,  implied  and  required  supernatural  influence;  that  he 
himself  laid  claim  to  inspiration;  that  this  claim  was  fully 
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admitted  when  it  ^yas  made,  and  has  been  admitted  ever  since, 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people;  that  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  a  long-continued  series  of  prophets;  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Books  of  Moses  being  established,  that 
of  the  other  historical,  devotional,  and  prophetical  books  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence ;  and  that  the  divine  authority  of 
all  the  canonical  writings  received  by  the  Jews,  is  assumed 
throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

26.  I  then  adduced  a  few  arguments,  derived  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  in  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. I  trust,  from  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject, 
it  has  appeared,  that  we  have  in  the  Bible  an  infallible  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  ;  an  authentic  and  authoritative  record 
of  his  procedure  toward  the  hujnan  race ;  an  exhaustless 
treasury  of  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error;  an  unerring 
directory  on  all  those  subjects,  in  regard  to  which  all  who  have 
the  feelings  and  the  reflections  of  man  are  concerned;  and,  as 
the  oracles  of  God,  the  source  of  real  and  lasting  improvement 
to  mankind. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE   INSPTll.\.TION   AND  DIVINE   AUTHORITY   OF  THE   HOLY  SCHIFTrRES — 
THEORIES  OF  INSPIRATION — PLENAR-Y  INSPIRATION. 

1.  In  virtue  of  the  peculiar  evidences  by  which  the  divine 
truth  of  the  Bible  is  affirmed  to  be  proved,  it  stands  forth  to 
our  view  as  claiming  not  only  divine  authority,  but  exclusive 
divine  authority,  on  the  ground  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
evidence  by  which  its  heavenly  origin  is  proved.  It  is  proved, 
by  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  characterised,  to  be  divine 
and  authoritative;  and  because  nothing  else  but  itself  is  thus 
proved,  nothing  else  but  itself  possesses  divine  authority.  A 
little  reflection  shows,  that  if  this  volume  be  really  distin- 
guished by  those  peculiarities  of  evidence  which  stamp  it  as  the 
record  of  revealed  truth,  it  irresistibly  follows  from  the  nature 
of  such  evidence,  that  it  must  possess  that  divine  character,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  every  other  species  of  record  or  docu- 
ment which  docs  not  exhibit  those  peculiarities  of  evidence. 
The  evidence  accompanying  it  establishes  its  divine  authority; 
no  other  book  has  such  evidence  in  its  support ;  and  therefore 
no  other  book  has  any  claim  to  divine  authority. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
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Scriptures.    What  are  we  to  understand  by  divine  inspiration? 
Are  all  the  sacred  -writings  inspired? 

2.  Three  different  theories  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
inspiration  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Some  of  these,  though 
they  have  been  held  by  divines  of  eminence,  appear  to  me 
to  be  not  only  unwarrantable  opinions,  but  to  expose  their 
authors  to  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  unfold  the  mode  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  on  the  faculties  of  the  inspired 
penmen — a  labour  unwise  and  unphilosophical,  and  which  can 
never  lead  to  any  useful  result. 

3.  One  class  of  persons  disown  the  existence  of  inspiration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  this  number  are  the  Socinians  and 
the  German  Neologists.  The  Socinians  have  admitted  that  the 
prophecies,  and  other  messages  from  heaven,  were  inspired  by 
God  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  phrase ;  but  they  disown  the 
inspiration  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole. 

4.  A  second  class  of  persons  maintain  the  inspiration  of  all 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  but  not  in  equal  degree. 
According  to  their  view,  inspiration,  though  universal,  is  un- 
equal, often  imperfect,  and  even  accompanied,  in  a  few  instances, 
with  harmless  errors.  Some  of  them  have  specified  four  degrees 
of  inspiration :  that  of  superintendence,  by  which  the  sacred 
penmen  have  been  preserved  from  error;  that  of  elevation,  by 
whicli  their  minds  were  exalted  and  their  understandings  en- 
larged ;  that  of  direction,  so  as  to  instruct  them  what  they 
were  to  record,  and  what  to  omit ;  and  that  of  suggestion,  by 
which  the  sentiments  and  words  were  communicated  to  the 
writers. 

5.  But  these  and  all  such  distinctions,  in  regard  to  the 
degree  and  the  extent  to  which  the  several  parts  of  the  Bible 
have  been  inspired  of  God,  are  unwarranted  and  hurtful.  They 
are  unwarranted,  for  they  are  made,  not  only  without  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation,  but  in  opposition  to  its  explicit 
affirmation,  that  all  Scripture,  without  distinction,  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  They  are  unwarranted,  moreover,  because 
they  are  made  in  a  department  which  is  exclusively  God's,  to 
which  the  human  fixculties  cannot  reach,  and  the  attempt  to 
intrude  upon  which  savours  of  folly  and  impiety.  They  are 
hurtful,  for  they  have  led  good  men  to  speak  and  write  concern- 
ing some  parts  of  Scripture  in  language  derogatory  to  the 
authority  of  God's  M'ord,  revolting  to  pious  minds,  and  calcu- 
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lated  to  confirm  the  unbeliever  in  his  infidelity.  Every  part 
of  the  sacred  volume,  whether  doctrinal  or  preceptive,  whether 
historical  or  prophetical,  whether  it  relates  to  this  life  or  to  the 
glories  of  immortality,  has  been  given  alike  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  to  be  received  throughout,  without  any  exception  or 
reservation,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God.''^ 
This  leads  me  to  notice, 

6.  The  third,  and,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  opinion  respecting 
inspiration,  is,  that  in  all  the  sentiments  which  the  sacred  pen- 
men have  recorded,  and  in  all  the  expressions  which  they 
employed,  they  were,  under  the  supernatural  teaching  and 
infallible  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they 
spoke  not  in  language  of  their  own  selection,  but  in  words 
which  were  given  to  them  by  God.  Their  own  testimony  upon 
this  point  has  been  given  in  the  strongest  terms.  "  We  speak 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom, 
which  God  hath  revealed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God;  which  things  also 
we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth. — We  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 
— Be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the 
holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour. — The  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are 
commandments  of  the  Lord. — He,  therefore,  that  despiseth, 
despiseth  not  men,  but  God,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  his 
Holy  Spirit."  (1  Cor.  ii.  7,  10—16;  2  Cor.  iii.  5;  2  Pet.  iii. 
2  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  37;  1  Thess.  iv.  8.) 

7.  It  is  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  that  a  late  writer 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  stated,  when  he  says, 
"  As  the  apostles  had  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  their  testimony  is  both  the  rule  and  warrant  of  our  faith. 
Whatever  religious  sentiments  they  have  declared  are  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed,  because  they  are  divinely  and  infallibly 
true,  and  whatever  opinions  in  religion  are  contrary  to  the  plain 
and  unrestrained  language  and  sentiments  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  they  are  undoubtedly 
false."  This  is  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  This 
will  be  shown  after  we  have  quoted  the  following  paragraph. 

8.  "  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  particular 
passages  of  the  New  Testameat  are  of  no  weight  in  overturning 

*  Essay  on  Iiisj)iration,  &c.  prefixed  to  Dwiglit's  Theology,  by  the  Author. 
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the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  unless  you  suppose  that  the  authors 
wrote  continually  under  the  influence  of  what  has  heen  called 
the  inspiration  of  suggestion;  that  is,  that  every  thought  was 
put  into  their  mind,  and  every  word  dictated  to  them,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  this  opinion,  which  is  probably  entertained 
by  many  well-meaning  Christians,  and  which  has  been  held  by 
some  able  defenders  of  Christianity,  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  highest  degree  of  inspi- 
ration was  extended  through  all  the  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  the  supposition  is  really  inconsistent  with  many 
circumstances  that  occur  there.  I  shall  mention  a  few.  Paul, 
in  some  instances,  makes  a  distinction  between  the  counsels 
which  he  gives  in  matters  of  indifference,  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  commandments  which  he  delivers  with  the 
authority  of  an  apostle: — "I  speak  this  by  permission,  and 
not  of  commandment."  "This  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the 
Lord" — a  distinction  for  which  there  could  have  been  no  room, 
had  every  word 'been  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Paul 
sometimes  discovers  a  doubt  and  a  change  of  purpose  as  to  the 
time  of  his  journeyings  and  other  incidents,  Avhich  the  highest 
degree  of  inspiration  would  have  prevented."  * 

9.  It  is  true,  that  all  religious  sentiments  contained  in 
Scripture  are  absolute  verity ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  truth ; 
for  all  Scripture  has  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  The 
whole,  as  to  matter  and  language,  is  the  product  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  distinctions  alluded  to  by  this 
author  shall  be  afterwards  noticed;  in  the  meantime,  I  shall 
only  observe  that  I  consider  all  such  distinctions  as  improper, 
because  at  variance  with  truth,  and  fitted  to  divide  the  one 
perfect  body  of  divine  revelation. 

10.  It  is  quite  true,  that  as  one  star  differs  from  another 
star  in  lustre,  so  in  this  firmament  of  Scripture,  some  books 
emit  more  splendid  and  ample,  and  others  more  faint  and  in- 
considerable rays  of  light,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  church  less 
or  more  required.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  Paul  send 
forth  those  radiant  beams  far  more  copiously  than  the  Books  of 
Ruth  or  Esther.  Still,  all  Scripture,  both  as  to  sentiments  and 
words,  has  proceeded  from  God,  and  is  equally  infallible,  and 
of  equal  authority.  He  is  alike  the  Author  of  the  whole;  and 
for  men,  therefore,  to  propound  theories  concerning  the  several 
kinds  of  inspiration,  is  an  attempt  to  be  wise  where  the  Bible 

*  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  p.  15,  &c. 
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is  silent,  and  in  a  province  in  regard  to  which  they  must  be 
profoundly  ignorant. 

11.  The  true  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  a  merely  partial  and 
occasional  inspiration ;  and  the  verbal  inspiration  in  opposition 
to  those  who  hold  that  only  the  sentiments,  and  not  the  words, 
are  inspired.  This  is  the  position  which  I  firmly  hold,  and 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish. 

Ii2.  The  opposite  doctrine,  that  of  partial  and  occasional 
inspiration,  seems  to  have  been  broached  first  in  modern  times 
by  the  Arminians  in  Holland.  It  was  held  by  Grotius,  Epis- 
copius,  Le  Clerc,  and  others.  Many  writers  in  recent  times 
have  maintained  it.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beattie,  who, 
in  replying  to  the  objections  founded  on  the  seeming  discre- 
pancies betwixt  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  represents 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  as  applicable  merely  to 
their  doctrine.  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  holds  the 
same  theory,  and  maintains  that  inspiration  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  canonical  writings,  in  proportion  as  each  part  stood 
related  to  religion.  The  sentiments  of  Bishop  Tomline  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  are  equally  lax  :  for  he 
says,  ^'  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  (the  Holy  Ghost)  would 
enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  gospel,  to  write 
without  the  omission  of  any  important  truth,  or  the  insertion 
of  any  material  error."  The  bish-op  warmly  recommends,  on 
inspiration,  the  work  of  Mr.  Parry,  who  maintains  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  preserved  from  mistakes 
only  "as  to  every  religious  sentiment  which  they  taught  man- 
kind." The  same  views  are  held  by  some  other  late  writers  of 
great  respectability. 

13.  This  theory,  however  guarded,  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
Bible  is  only  partially  inspired.  But  what  is  a  partial  inspira- 
tion 1  "A  partial  inspiration,"  says  Seed,  "  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  no  inspiration  at  all :  for  mankind  would  be  as 
much  embarrassed  to  know  what  was  inspired,  and  what  was 
not,  as  they  could  be  to  collect  a  religion  for  themselves  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  we  are  left  just  where  we 
were,  and  that  God  put  himself  to  a  great  expense  of  miracles 
to  eff'ect  notliing  at  all ;  a  consequence  highly  derogatory  and 
injurious  to  his  honour."* 

1-i.   The  inspiration  of  the   Scriptures,   according   to  this 
partial  theory,  is  admitted  only  with  the  following  restrictions; 
Seed's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^~. 
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first,  that  its  inspiration  extends  only  to  matters  of  a  religious 
and  moral  nature.  But  who  has  authorized  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  to  assume  that  inspiration  relates  exclusively  to 
things  sacred  and  religious  ?  What  are  those  things  in  the 
Scriptures  which  are  exclusively  of  a  religious  and  moral 
nature?  It  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  Luke's  account  of 
Paul's  voyage,  w4ien  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Melita,  or  that  anything  else  contained  in  the 
Bible,  has  not  a  moral  and  religious  bearing.  Secondly,  the 
abettors  of  this  theory  of  inspiration  concede  that  the  Scripture 
is  free  from  "  material  error."  But  does  not  this  opinion 
render  the  Scriptures  a  vague  and  uncertain  rule  1  What 
some  may  consider  material,  others  may  regard  as  immaterial. 
If  I  do  not  firmly  believe  that  it  has  God  for  its  Author,  and 
truth  without  the  least  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter,  I 
cannot  regard  it  as  entitled  to  my  entire  confidence. 

1.5.  But  we  turn  away  from  all  such  unwarranted  and  vain 
speculations  to  the  authoritative  declaration  of  our  Lord,  re- 
specting the  whole  of  that  Scripture  which  cannot  be  broken — 
'*  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

16.  (I.)  The  doctrine  of  the  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  is  established  by  the  statements  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject.  "  Hear,  0  heavens  !  and  give  ear, 
0  earth !  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken."  The  w^hole  Bible  is 
characterised  as  the  w^ord  of  God — the  oracles  of  God.  Our 
Lord  spoke  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  divided  into 
three  parts.  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  Avhich  are  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  con- 
cerning me."  Which  of  these  three  parts  can  we  allege  is  not 
fully  and  verbally  inspired  1  That  the  Books  of  Moses,  pre- 
eminently called  the  law,  are  so,  cannot  be  denied  ;  "  for  the 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  (Psal.  xix.  7.)  It  w^as  of  him,  and 
to  him,  that  the  Lord  said,  "Now,  therefore,  go  ;  and  I  will  be 
with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say."  (Exod. 
iv,  12.)  Besides,  he  was  a  prophet,  and  such  a  prophet, 
tliat  "  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face."    (Deut.  xxxiv.  10.) 

17.  Another  division  of  the  Old  Testament  our  Lord  calls 
the  prophets ;  that  is,  prophetic  Scriptures,  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  the  exception  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  called,  by  our 
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Lord  and  the  apostles,  *'  Moses  and  the  Prophets."  (Luke 
xxiv.  25,  27,  44  ;  Matt.  v.  17;  vii.  12  ;  xi.  13;  Luke  xvi.  IG, 
29,  31;  XX.  42;  Acts  i.  20;  iii.  21,22;  vii.  35,  37;  viii. 
28;  xxvi.  22,  27;  xxviii.  23  ;  Kom.  i.  2;  iii.  21  ;  x.  5.)  All 
the  words  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  originated  not  in  the 
will  of  man  ;  '•  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  them  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  It  was  to  all  these 
holy  men  that  the  Lord  said,  "  Behold,  I  have  put  my  words 
into  thy  mouth  ;  all  my  words  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee, 
speak  unto  them,  and  tell  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God," 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  (Ezek. 
iii.  10,  11.) 

18.  That  the  words  as  well  as  the  sentiments  which  they 
were  to  deliver  were  communicated  to  the  prophets  by  God, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  charged  to  transmit 
to  future  ages,  oracles,  the  signification  of  which  was  veiled 
from  themselves.  Hence  the  reason  why  they  "inquired  and 
searched  diligently  ;  searching  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  tes- 
tified beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow."  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.)  According  to  this  statement, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  prophets  could  have  expressed  them- 
selves intelligibly  unless  words  had  been  supplied  to  them. 

19.  The  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called  the 
Psalms.  The  penmen  of  these  are.also  called  prophets.  (Matt. 
xiii.  35.)  David,  by  whom  many  of  the  Psalms  were  written, 
was  not  only  called  a  prophet  (Acts  ii.  30),  but  he  declared 
respecting  himself,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and 
his  word  was  on  my  tongue."  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.)  We  find  the 
following  sayings  in  the  Acts  :  "  It  is  thou.  Lord,  who  by  the 
mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said. — This  Scripture  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of 
David  spake."  (Acts  iv.  25;  i.  16.)  Thus,  it  appears,  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  written  prophecy,  in  the 
scriptural  sense  of  the  expression;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  God 
who  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  which 
have  been  since  the  world  began,  (Luke  i.  70,)  all  the  Old 
Testament  was  written  by  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

20.  May  we  not  presume  that  the  New  Testament,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  doctrines  and  the  laws  of  the  more 
perfect  dispensation,   is  equally,   both   as  to   sentiment  and 
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language,  the  product  of  divine  inspiration  1  We  are  under 
no  necessity,  however,  of  resting  upon  reasoning,  or  upon  an 
inference  deduced  from  the  very  important  nature  of  the 
mission  on  which  the  apostles  were  sent.  The  following  de- 
clarations assure  us  that  all  their  official  communications  are 
the  result  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  When 
they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye 
shall  speak;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you, — When  they  bring  you 
before  councils  and  magistrates,  take  no  thought  how  ye  shall 
speak,  nor  what  ye  shall  answer  in  your  defence,  nor  what  ye 
shall  say ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  will  teach  you  in  that  very  hour 
what  ye  ought  to  say. — Be  not  troubled  beforehand  what  ye 
shall  say,  neither  premeditate,  but  all  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  hour;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate  beforehand 
■what  ye  shall  answer :  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
which  none  of  your  adversaries  shall  be  able  to  resist." 
(Matt.  X.  19,  20;  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  Luke  xxi.  14, 15.) 

21.  If  it  be  said,  that  these  promises  refer  rather  to  what 
the  apostles  were  to  expect  when  they  were  brought  before 
governors  and  kings,  than  to  any  supernatural  aid  they  w^ere 
to  receive  as  writers,  I  reply,  that  if  the  most  entire  inspiration 
were  assured  to  them  on  passing  occasions,  to  close  the  mouths 
of  some  wicked  men,  to  avert  the  dangers  of  a  day,  and  to  serve 
the  interests  of  a  fleeting  hour — is  it  not  evident  that  this  same 
aid  would  not  be  refused  to  them,  when,  like  the  ancient  pro- 
phets they  should  carry  on  the  book  of  the  oracles  of  God,  in 
order  to  transmit  to  future  ages  the  law^s  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*?  ■"  If,  as  our  Lord  has  declared,  the  least  of  the  apostles, 
or  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament,  (Luke  vii. 
28,)  does  it  not  follow,  that  they  were  at  least  as  much  under 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Does  not  Paul 
assert  as  much  when  he  says,  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be 
a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things 
that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."| 
"For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because  when 
ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it 
not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  w^ord  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  believe. — He  there- 
*  "  It  is  "Vl'ritten,"  by  Gaussen,  p.  79.  f  ^  Cor.  xiv.  37. 
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fore  that  despisetli,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God,  "vvho  hath  also 
given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit."  (1  Thess.  ii.  13;  iv.  8.) 

22.  It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  Luke  and  Mark 
were  not,  properly  speaking,  apostles,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  had  not  received  the  same  inspiration  as  the  other  writers 
of  the  iS'ew  Testament. 

They  were,  however,  prophets  and  evangelists,  extraordinary 
officers  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  on  whom  were  conferred  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  chosen  fellow- 
labourers  of  Paul  and  Peter.  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  that  of 
Mark,  and  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have  the  same 
title  to  be  received  as  equally  inspired  by  God,  and  of  equal 
divine  authority,  with  the  books  written  by  Matthew,  Paul, 
Peter,  James,  Jude  and  John.  Their  books  were  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture  by  the  apostles,  who  thus 
attested  them  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  to  be  received, 
"  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  they  are  in  truth  the  word  of 
God,  which  worketh  effectually  in  all  those  that  believe."  In 
accordance  with  these  remarks,  I  observe, 

•  23.  (II.)  That  the  plenary  inspiration  of  all  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, both  as  to  sentiment  and  language,  is  the  decisive 
declaration  of  Scripture  itself  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  )2  Tim.  iii,  5.) 
All  Scripture  is  Theojmeustic,  that  is,  breathed  or  inspired  by 
God.  Here,  then,  it  is  affirmed  that  all  the  Scriptures  are  from 
God — that  every  part  of  the  Scripture  is  from  God.  Though 
the  apostle  immediately  refers  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  Timothy  had  known  from  a  child,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
considered,  that  the  same  inspiration  extends  to  all  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 

24.  Even  though  it  were  granted,  which  it  is  not,  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  ought  to  be  translated,  "  every  writing 
divinely  inspired  is  profitable,"  the  meaning  is  substantially 
the  same.  For  the  writings  referred  to  are  the  writings 
specified  in  the  foregoing  verse — "  the  holy  Scriptures."  The 
cause  of  the  profitableness  of  these  writings,  the  aj)ostle  de- 
clares to  be  their  divine  inspiration.  This  passage,  therefore, 
even  according  to  this  construction,  furnishes  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  each  and  every  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.* 
*  Smith's  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  35.    1  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13. 
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25.  But  for  reasons  vvLicli  have  been  already  assigned,  it 
applies  to  the  writings  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
apostles  claim  for  themselves  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration 
in  passages  formerly  quoted,  and  in  the  following  Avords  : — 
"  For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because, 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the 
word  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  be- 
lieve." "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
"  But  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit ;  for  the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God." 
"  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth;  com- 
paring spiritual  things  with  spiritual."*  In  what  terms  more 
perspicuous  could  the  apostle  assure  his  readers,  that  the  words 
as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  sacred  writings  were  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  1  He,  and  his  fellow-apostles,  used  appro- 
priate words  to  express  heavenly  truths  ;  but  the  words  as 
well  as  the  truths  were  taught  them  by  God. 

26.  (III.)  This  position  is  established  by  the  promises  made 
to  them  by  our  Lord,  of  divine  and  supernatural  teaching. 
'•  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring- 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of 
himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak :  and 
he  will  shew  you  things  to  come."f  In  this  promise  all  the 
things  are  contained  which  are  included  in  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  apostles;  namely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  would  in  a  miraculous  manner  descend 
upon  them,  to  endue  them  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to 
bring  fully  and  with  infallible  accuracy  all  things  that  he  had 
taught  them.  If  this  promise,  in  its  utmost  extent  of  mean- 
ing, was  fulfilled  ;  and  of  that  who  can  doubt  1  then  the 
apostles  wrote  and  preached  the  gospel  under  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  great  seal  of  Heaven 
having  been  affixed  to  their  commission  by  the  miraculous 
gifts  with  which  they  Avere  furnished,  they  were  constituted 
the  infallible  religious  instructors  of  the  world,  were  authorized 

*  2  Cor.  ii.  10-13.  f  John  siv.  2Cj  xvi.  13. 
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to  expound  the  Scriptures  whicli  had  been  previously  written, 
and  to  complete  and  close  the  canon  of  divine  revelation.  The 
doctrines  and  commandments  which  they  were  to  deliver  or 
record,  were  of  equal  authority  with  that  which  had  been 
spoken  by  Christ  himself:  "He  that  heareth  you,  heareth 
me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that 
despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me." 

27.  It  is  true,  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  writing  a 
large  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  was  not  called  to  be  an 
apostle  till  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  he  was  super- 
naturally  called  to  the  office  of  apostleship  :  his  designation 
to  his  office,  and  his  qualifications  for  its  exercise,  were  alike 
of  God.  "  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  men,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead.  I  neither  received  the  gospel  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

28.  (IV.)  The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  apostles  is  im- 
plied in  their  divine  commission,  and  was  necessary  for  its 
fulfilment.  Their  commission  required  that  they  should  be 
infallible  historians  of  the  life,  ministry,  and  sufferings  'of 
their  Lord  and  Master,  and  authoritative  guides  and  instruc- 
tors of  mankind,  by  adding  to  and  completing  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God.  The  Person  whose  character  they  were  to 
portray,  and  whose  discourses  they  were  to  record,  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  the  love 
of  truth,  and  tried  integrity,  were  not  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  their  duty.  Supernatural  influence  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  communicate,  without  mistake  or 
error,  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus;  to  give  an  infallible  account  of 
his  doings  and  sufferings.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  completing  the  revelation  of  divine 
truth ;  they  were  to  act  in  Christ's  stead,  as  his  ambassadors 
and  representatives.  Could  they  have  fulfilled  an  office  so 
arduous — and  on  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  the  salvation 
of  millions  of  the  human  race  depended — unless  they  had  been 
under  the  plenary  inspiration  of  God  ?  They  who  believed 
their  statements  were  to  be  saved,  and  they  who  believed  them 
not  were  to  be  condemned.  Their  office  required  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Christ,  "It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost. — It  shall  be  given  you  w^hat  ye  shall  speak." | 

*  Gal.  i.  1-18. 

t  Matt.  X.  20;  Mark  xiii.  11;  Luke  xxi.  14, 15. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   PLE:VARY  IXSPIRATlOy   OF   THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES,   CO:VTIXUED. 

In  addition  to  the  various  arguments  wliich  have  been  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  I  observe, 

1.  (V.)  That  the  appellations  applied  to  the  sacred  volume 
tend  to  prove  this  position.  How  often  is  it  called  "  the  word 
of  God,"  and  "  the  word  of  the  Lord!"  We  often  meet  with 
the  following  phraseology  in  the  Old  Testament:  "  Thy  word, 
thy  law,  thy  testimonies,  thy  statutes,  thy  commandments,  thy 
judgments:"  phraseology  which  implies  that  the  words  as  well 
as  the  sentiments  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  are  designated  "the  oracles  of  God — the  lively 
oracles  ;"  a  term  which  was  originally  applied  to  the  responses 
rendered  to  those  who  solicited  information  at  the  pagan 
temples.  The  oracles  of  God  signify  communications  from  God, 
both  as  to  the  thoughts  and  the  words.  They  are  the  very 
utterances  of  his  mouth ;  and,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  are 
perfect  as  the  dictation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  propriety  they  may  be  compared  to  a  treasure  of  in- 
calculable value ;  to  unadulterated  milk,  by  which  the  new 
creature  is  nourished  ;  and  to  the  dew  that  descends  to  mollify 
and  fertilize  the  earth. 

2.  (VI.)  The  plenary  inspiration  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Scripture  is  admitted  by  all.  The  Ten  Commandments  were 
entirely  from  God.  All  the  prophecies,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Scripture,  were  dictated  by  God  to  the  prophets. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  complete  and  verbal 
inspiration  was  necessary  for  the  other  portions  of  Scripture. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  requires 
no  inspiration.  "  There  was  no  need,"  says  Grotius,  "  that  the 
histories  should  be  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  the  writer  had  a  good  memory  for  the  things  he 
had  seen,  or  that  he  was  careful  in  transcribing  the  ancient 
records."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Tomline  also,  who 
says — "  Since,  then,  we  are  taught  to  consider  the  divine  assist- 
ance as  ever  proportioned  to  the  real  M'ants  of  men,  and  since 
it  must  be  granted  that  their  natural  faculties,  though  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  prediction  of  future  events,  are  adequate 
to  the  relation  of  such  past  occurrences  as  have  fallen  within 
the  sphere  of  their  own  observation,  we  may  infer  that  the 
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historical  books  are  not  written  with  the  same  uniform  inspira- 
tion which  illumines  every  page  of  the  prophetic  writings."* 

3.  In  answer  to  this  we  might  deem  it  enough  to  repeat  the 
declaration  of  Scripture — "All  Scripture,"  including  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  composition  which  it  contains,  "is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God."  But  waiving  at  present  this  conclusive 
declaration,  we  may  ask,  If  inspiration  was  not  necessary  to 
the  writers  of  the  history  which  the  Bible  contains,  why  was 
the  writing  of  that  history  assigned  to  individuals  who  were 
invested  with  the  prophetic  character,  and  who,  in  that 
character,  were  undoubtedly  inspired?  Sacred  history  was 
designed  to  illustrate  the  justice,  holiness,  sovereignty,  for- 
bearance, and  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  government  of  the 
world — to  show  the  depravity  of  human  nature — and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  interposing  grace  of  God  for  the  recovery  of 
man.  The  whole  was  designed  by  God  to  subserve  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  plan  of  redeeming  mercy,  and 
had  a  special  reference,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the  reign  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
are  particularly  detailed,  while  the  affairs  of  their  posterity 
in  Egypt  are  cursorily  related.  The  history  of  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  because  they  were  distinguished  types  of 
the  Bedeemer,  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  sacred  records; 
while  the  events  that  happened  in  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
comprising  about  four  hundred  years,  are  narrated  with  great 
brevity.  It  might  be  shown  at  length  that  in  the  history  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Joseph,  David,  Jonah,  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  are 
many  facts  which  were  designed  to  prefigure  particulars  in  the 
character  and  history  of  Christ.  How  could  history  such  as 
this — so  vast  in  its  plan,  so  elevated  in  its  aim,  so  spiritual  in 
its  tendency,  and  so  full  of  doctrinal  and  practical  instruction, 
not  for  one  age  or  nation,  but  for  all  ages  and  nations,  till  the 
end  of  time — be  composed,  but  by  the  full  and  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

•i.  These  remarks  apply,  if  possible  with  still  greater  force, 
to  the  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  lu  these 
we  have  portrayed  the  life  of  Him,  whose  perfect  wisdom,  and 
sublime  moral  grandeur  of  character,  are  unparalleled;  in 
whom  are  exhibited  to  the  world  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  Could  a  true  and 
*  Elements  of  Christiau  TheologVj  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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adequate  record  be  given  of  such  transcendent  excellence,  and 
of  a  character  altogether  divine,  by  illiterate  men,  such  as  the 
apostles  were,  without  complete  inspiration?  "  To  relate,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  years,  long  moral  discourses,  which 
were  not  orioinally  written,  and  which  were  not  attended  with 
any  striking  circumstances  that  might  imprint  them  upon 
the  mind;  to  preserve  a  variety  of  parables,  the  beauty  and 
significancy  of  which  depended  upon  particular  expressions; 
to  record  long  and  minute  prophecies,  where  the  alteration  of 
a  single  phrase  might  have  produced  an  inconsistency  between 
the  event  and  the  prediction ;  and  to  give  a  particular  detail 
of  the  intercourse  which  Jesus  had  with  his  friends  and  with 
his  enemies :  all  this  is  a  work  so  much  above  the  capacity  of 
unlearned  men,  that,  had  they  attemped  to  execute  it  by  their 
own  natural  powers,  they  must  have  fallen  into  such  absur- 
dities and  contradictions  as  would  have  betrayed  them  to 
every  discerning  eye.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that,  besides 
those  opportunities  of  information  which  the  apostles  enjoj^ed, 
and  that  tried  integrity  which  they  possessed,  their  under- 
standings and  their  memory  should  be  assisted  by  a  superna- 
tural influence,  which  might  prevent  them  from  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  what  they  had  heard,  which  might  restrain  them 
from  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  any  words  which  he 
did  not  utter,  or  from  omitting  what  was  important,  and  which 
might  thus  give  us  perfect  security  that  the  Gospels  are  as 
faithful  a  copy,  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  left  in  writing  those 
sayings  and  those  actions  which  he  wished  posterity  to  re- 
member."^ 

5.  If  plenary  inspiration  was  necessary  for  the  writers  of 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it 
was  required  in  communicating  those  doctrines  which  reason 
could  not  discover,  and  which  "angels  desire  to  look  into." 
The  same  full  inspiration  was  necessary  in  writing  the  moral 
and  devotional  parts  of  Scripture. 

G.  (VII.)  An  argument  for  the  full  and  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  arises  from  the  intimate  connexion  that 
exists  between  thoughts  and  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  That  such  connexion  exists,  no  one  will  doubt 
who  attends  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  From  the 
power  of  association  and  early  habit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  lor 
us  to  pursue  a  train  of  reflections  without  clothing  them  with 
*  Ilill's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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expressions.  Why,  then,  should  we  doubt  that  the  sacred 
writers,  when  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  received  from  hira 
not  the  bare  substance,  or  naked  ideas  of  what  they  committed 
to  writing,  but  the  very  words  in  which  these  ideas  are  clothed. 
That  the  Spirit  was  able  to  communicate  the  thoughts  in  this 
regular  and  embodied  state,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  be- 
lieve the  existence  and  omnipotence  of  God.  To  imagine  that 
the  Spirit,  by  some  inconceivable  mode,  supplied  the  ideas,  but 
quite  withheld  the  expressions — that  he  really  inspired  the 
sacred  writers  with  knowledge,  but  left  it  to  each  to  choose 
whatever  words  he  pleased — seems  to  be  utterly  incongruous, 
and  to  be  at  variance  with  the  certain  fact,  that  our  thoughts, 
and  the  words  proper  to  express  them,  are  naturally  and  in- 
separably linked  together.* 

7.  I  have  thus  proved  the  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  have  not  exhausted  the  evidence.  I  might 
advert  to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  language,  as  fitted 
to  strengthen  our  belief  of  its  verbal  inspiration.  When  we 
consider  the  education  and  habits  of  the  writers  generally,  and 
how  much  they  were  unaccustomed  to  composition  of  any  kind, 
far  less  to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  diction  of  Scripture,  we 
have  surely  presumptive  evidence  that  they  were  under  the 
direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Amos,  taken  from  the  pastoral 
lil'e,  and  Isaiah,  taken  from  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  are 
alike  sublime  in  conception  and  in  language. 

8.  (VIII.)  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  an  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  for  all  mankind,  and  until  the  end 
of  time,  seems  to  imply  and  to  require  verbal  inspiration. 
How  often  was  the  unalterable  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  standing  rule  declared  !  "  Whatsoever  things  I  command 
you,  observe  to  do  it ;  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish 
from  it."  "  Add  thou  not  to  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee, 
and  thou  be  found  a  liar."  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  said  our 
Lord,  "  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life.  Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."  I  shall 
only  further  quote  the  language,  solemn  and  awful,  with  which 
the  canon  of  divine  revelation  is  closed  :  "  For  I  testify  unto 
every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book ;  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add 
unto  him  tlie  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  :  and  if 
any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this 

*  Essay  on  tlie  Plenary  luspiratioii,  by  Dr.  Traser. 
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prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  that  are  written 
in  this  book."'"' 

9.  How  could  such  solemn  and  awful  declarations  be  pro- 
nounced respecting  writings,  the  words  of  which  could  not  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  as  conveying  the  mind  of  the  Spirit? 
If  the  words  of  Scripture  have  not  been  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  they  contain,  we  are  still 
left  to  make  the  voyage  of  life  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and 
shelves  and  quicksands,  with  a  compass  vacillating  and  useless, 
and  our  pole-star  enveloped  in  mists  and  obscurity.t 

10.  But  it  is  not  so  :  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  his  numerous 
references  to  Scripture,  showed  that  he  believed  in  its  plenary 
and  verbal  inspiration.  I  shall  only  quote  one  example  in 
proof  of  this.  When  he  gave  utterance  to  the  words,  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one,"  the  Jews  accused  him  of  blasphemy,  and 
took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  saying,  "  We  stone  thee,  because 
being  a  man,  thou  makest  thyself  God."  He  defends  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  his  equality  with  God,  from  an  expression 
quoted  by  him  in  the  eighty-second  Psalm;  and  adds  to  the 
quotation  the  emphatic  announcement — "  the  Scripture  can- 
not be  broken."  The  words  which  he  quotes  are,  "  Is  it  not 
written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  V  If  the  neological 
divines  of  our  day  had  been  present,  they  would  have  alleged 
that  the  words  quoted  were  the  result  of  fervid  imagination, 
and  therefore  no  stress  should  be  laid  upon  them.  But  our 
Lord  repelled  every  objection  by  the  authoritative  affirmation 
— "  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken."  J  It  cannot  be  invali- 
dated or  set  aside.  Is  not  this  the  decisive  testimony  of  our 
Lord  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    VIEWS    OF     THE    CHURCH    DOWN    TILL    THE    KErORMATION,   RESPECTING 
PLENARY  INSPIRATION. 

1.  The  question  of  the  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  be  decided,  not  by  human  authority,  but  by 
the  testimony  of  God.     Yet,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert 

*  Rev.  xxii.  IS,  19. 

t  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  Let.  10. 

X  John  X.  27 — 35. 
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to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  on  this  subject  down 
till  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  It  was  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  whole  church  till  the 
period  referred  to,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  throughout  infallible,  because  they  have  been 
given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  that  on  this  ground  they 
are  entitled  to  be  implicitly  received.  As  the  word  of  God, 
they  contain  nothing  erroneous,  or  useless,  or  superfluous ;  than 
this,  there  was  no  point  about  which  the  ancient  church  was 
more  unanimous. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  complete  and  plenary  inspiration  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  theory  of  modern  times.  The  opposition 
of  the  ancient  church  to  the  heretics,  and  the  nature  of  the 
answers  and  refutations  which  the  church  gave  to  the  errors 
that  were  broached  from  time  to  time,  sufliciently  show  that 
this  doctrine  was  most  firmly  held  by  it.  All  the  time  that 
the  Fathers,  in  defending  truth  by  passages  of  the  Bible,  were 
forcing  their  adversaries  to  defend  themselves  only  by  denying 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  these  divine  testimonies,  the  church 
has  regarded  the  questions  as  settled.  The  adversary  assumed 
the  place  of  a  judge;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  to  him, 
since  he  denied  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.  * 

4.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  at  length  the  views  of  the 
ancient  church,  may  consult  the  following  passages  from  the 
Fathers  : — Irenosus  Advers.  H?ereses,  lib.  ii.  chap.  47,  lib.  iii. 
chap.  2,  lib.  iv.  chap.  34;  Tertullian,  De  Anima,  chap.  28; 
Advers.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  chap.  22  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  chap. 
33,  35,  50,  51  ;  Dialog,  contra  Tryph.  chap.  7.  See  the  testi- 
monies quoted  by  Lardner,  vol.  ii,  passim.  We  might  refer  to 
the  writings  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  the 
voice  of  the  whole  church,  till  the  Reformation,  affirmed  the 
doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

5.  But  we  do  not  rely  on  any  authority  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  on  that  of  the  inspired  writers  them- 
selves. If  it  be  said,  this  is  begging  the  question;  it  is  proving 
inspiration  by  inspiration  ;  I  reply,  there  would  be  a  begging 
of  the  question,  if  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired, 
we  should  call  in  their  own  testimony,  as  if  they  were  inspired. 
We  must  beware  of  proceeding  thus.  We  first  ascertain  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures.     These  being 

*  Rudelbach  on  Inspiration. 
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fully  establislied,  we  learn  from  these  documents  the  doctrines 
which  they  teach.  One  of  these  doctrines  is  their  own  tlieop- 
neusty,  or  inspiration  of  God — that  they  are  all  plenarily  in- 
spired. This  doctrine  is  of  equal  authority  with  any  other 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation. 

6.  The  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  indeed  impor- 
tant, as  it  is  the  consent  of  the  universal  church  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  But  we  are  to  beware  of  the 
notion,  that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  founded  upon 
that  of  the  church.  The  church  acts  as  a  witness  and  as  a 
servant,  not  as  a  mistress;  a  depository,  not  a  judge.  She 
exercises  an  office,  not  an  authority.  She  gives  her  testimony, 
not  her  sentence.  She  discerns  the  canon  of  Scripture,  she 
has  not  made  it.  She  has  recognised  their  authenticity,  she 
has  not  constituted  it.  And  as  the  men  of  Shechem  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  not  from  the  report  of  the  sinful  but  penitent 
woman  who  called  them  to  him,  so  we  say  to  the  church,  "Now 
we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying;  we  have  heard  him 
ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  We  have  believed,  then,  j^er  earn,  and  not  pro'pter 
earn;  by  means  of  her,  and  not  because  of  her.  We  found 
her  on  her  knees,  and  she  showed  us  her  Master;  we  have 
recognised  him,  and  we  have  ourselves  knelt  with  her.  If  I 
mingle  in  the  last  ranks  of  an  imperial  army,  if  I  request  them 
to  point  out  to  me  their  prince,  to  conduct  me  to  him,  they 
will  do  in  respect  to  him  for  me  what  the  church  does  for  the 
Scriptures.  They  will  not  say  that  their  emperor  has  autho- 
rity by  their  testimony  alone,  whether  as  it  regards  themselves 
or  us.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  no  way  founded 
on  the  authority  of  the  church;  it  is  the  church  which  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DIFFICULTIES  OBVIATED,  AJND  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  The  individuality  of  the  sacred  writers,  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  their  writings,  appears  to  some  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
plenary  and  verbal  inspiration.  How  obvious,  say  they,  are 
the  differences  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  their  language, 

*  Gaussen  ou  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  2GG. 
Y  Y 
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thoiiglits,  and  style  !  This  diversity  is  apparent  between  one 
prophet  and  another,  between  one  apostle  and  another.  We 
remark  in  the  writings  of  each,  the  influence  which  the  writer's 
education,  habits,  and  external  circumstances,  exercised  on  his 
trains  of  thought,  his  language,  and  reasoning.  In  their 
writings  we  see  the  individual  character  of  each  clearly  por- 
trayed—  his  cast  of  mind,  his  peculiar  composition.  The  fact 
is  incontestable;  it  is  fully  admitted.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  a  plenary  inspiration.  It  is  argued, 
that  "  if  it  were  God  who  alone  and  unceasingly  speaks  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  should  see  in  their  various  parts  a  uniformity 
which  does  not  exist.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  two 
different  powers  have  acted,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  sacred 
writers,  while  they  composed  the  Scriptures — the  natural 
poAver  of  their  individuality,  and  the  miraculous  powers  of 
inspiration.  From  the  conflict,  or  the  concurrence,  or  the 
balanced  action  of  these  two  powers,  there  must  have  resulted 
a  variable  and  gradual  inspiration  ;  sometimes  full,  sometimes 
imperfect,  and  often  even  reduced  to  the  feeble  measure  of  a 
mere  supervision.  The  variable  power  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
in  this  united  action,  must  have  proportioned  itself  to  the  im- 
portance and  difficulty  of  the  matter  treated  of  by  the  sacred 
writers.  It  may  even  have  abstained  from  interfering,  where 
the  judgment  and  memory  of  the  writer  could  suffice,  because 
God  does  not  perform  useless  miracles." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  certain  writers  already 
referred  to  allege,  that  in  the  Scriptures  are  passages  devoid 
of  importance,  and  others  imperfect  and  not  altogether  free 
from  error. 

2.  We  fully  admit  that  the  individuality  of  the  sacred 
■writers  is  throughout  impressed  upon  their  writings.  In  the 
Books  of  Moses,  we  have  his  peculiar  phraseology  and  voice; 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  we  have  a  very  diff"erent  phrase- 
ology ;  in  the  writings  of  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  we  have  the 
language  and  manner  peculiar  to  each  of  these  apostles  ;  but 
in  this  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  How  can 
this  fact  detract  from  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures? 
Who  can  show  that  the  most  complete  inspiration  is  not  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  individuality  of  the  sacred  writers? 
It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  but  the  assertion  can  never  be 
proved,  that  the  great  diversity  of  style  and  diction  observable 
in  the  Scriptures  is  almost  a  sure  indication  that  the  Holy 
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Ghost  was  not  the  sole  Author  of  every  word  and  expression. 
Why  may  not  the  Holy  Ghost  have  dictated  every  word,  and 
yet  Isaiah,  who  was  bred  at  a  court,  be  more  florid  in  his 
expressions  than  Amos,  who  had  his  education  among  the 
herds  ? 

3.  The  great  error  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
graduated  system  of  inspiration  is,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
system  do  not  look  for  inspiration  in  that  which  is  written, 
but  in  the  manner  and  in  the  lano-ua2re  in  which  it  has  been 
written.  How  God  acted  on  the  faculties  of  his  servants  when 
he  vouchsafed  to  them  the  gift  of  inspiration  I  know  not ; 
but  he  has  attested  the  fact,  that  all  Scripture — all  that  is 
written — is  inspired.  Consequently  the  whole  is  the  word  of 
God.  The  words  which  proceeded  from  the  writers  were  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

4.  The  human  individuality,  so  evident  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  adds  to  their  beauty  and  attractive  power.  The 
revelation  of  God  thus  comes  to  us,  through  the  language  of 
human  thought  and  emotion.  Amidst  a  pleasing  variety,  we 
observe  the  unity  which  characterises  all  the  works  of  God. 
But  this  diversity  of  expression  and  style  is  not  only  pleasing, 
so  pleasing,  that  the  most  cultivated  minds  as  well  as  the 
pious  peasant  find  inexhaustible  enjoyment  in  it ;  it  serves 
also  to  confirm  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Would  those  who  object  to  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  account  of  the  human  individuality  impressed 
upon  them,  specify  what  style  they  would  fix  upon  as  indica- 
tive of  plenary  inspiration  1  They  want  uniformity  in  the 
expression,  in  order  to  indicate  complete  verbal  inspiration. 
AVould  it  satisfy  them  if  the  Bible  throughout  were  written 
in  the  style  of  Moses,  or  Isaiah,  or  of  Paul  *?  But  do  they  not 
see  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been  a 
strong  ground  of  objection  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures  1 

G.  Besides,  the  objection  to  the  plenary  and  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  arising  from  diversity  of  style,  the  ob- 
jectors themselves  renounce  when  they  admit,  as  they  do,  the 
complete  inspiration  of  such  dissimilar  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel, 
of  Ezekiel,  and  of  John.  When  they  allow  that  the  very  great 
diversity  as  to  peculiar  style,  manner,  and  character,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  most  complete  inspiration,  as  it  regards 
yy2 
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both  matter  and  diction  of  these  prophetical  writings,  where 
is  even  the  ground  of  a  shadow  for  making  the  individuality 
of  manner  observable  in  the  other  portions  of  Scripture  an 
objection  to  their  plenary  inspiration  *?  The  objection,  more- 
over, proves  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  for,  if  admitted  at  all, 
it  would  prove  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
are  as  exclusively  of  human  origin  as  the  words,  and  that  the 
whole  is  uninspired.  While  the  sacred  writers  throughout 
teach  the  same  doctrines  and  duties,  how  varied  is  their  mode 
of  conceiving  the  subject,  and  how  diiFerent  are  the  lights  in 
which  it  is  presented,  according  to  their  several  peculiarities 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  manner  ! 

7.  Let  us  guard  against  the  adoption  of  a  principle  which, 
if  it  prove  anything,  would  lead  to  the  denial  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout.  The  principle  is  untenable,  and  the  position  on 
Avhich  it  is  founded  is  altogether  false ;  it  is  this — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  a  style  of  his  own,  which  must  characterise 
every  writing  inspired  by  him,  and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot 
adapt  the  expressions  in  which  a  divine  revelation  is  com- 
municated to  every  man's  peculiar  habits  of  thinking  and 
modes  of  composition. 

8.  The  adoption  of  this  erroneous  principle  has  led  to  a 
false  theory  of  inspiration — false,  because  it  imputes,  most 
unwarrantably  and  untruly,  to  the  sacred  writers  different 
degrees  of  inspiration  ;  and  false  also,  because  it  denies  the 
inspiration  of  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  only  relate  what  they  have  seen  and  known,  and  the 
supernatural  communication  of  which,  therefore,  they  think 
altogether  unnecessary.  Discarding  this  and  all  other  theories 
of  a  similar  nature,  let  us  look  to  what  is  ivritten,  and  believe 
on  the  express  authority  of  God  that  it  is  inspired  ;  that  its 
Author  is  God ;  that  truth  unmingled  with  error  is  its  matter ; 
and  that  the  salvation  of  man  is  its  end. 

9.  It  is  God  that  speaks  to  us ;  but  he  speaks  to  us  by 
making  use  of  the  individualities,  and  diversified  and  charac- 
teristic modes  of  thinking  and  writing  of  the  different  persons 
employed  by  him,  in  communicating  a  revelation  of  his  will  to 
mankind.  The  words  which  they  fixed  upon  were  as  directly 
and  certainly  from  God,  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  to  them 
by  an  audible  voice.  There  were  three  thousand  years  between 
Enoch  and  John  in  Patmos  :  mighty  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  world,  in  the  course  of  that  time  :  but  he  who  said  by 
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Enoch, — "  Behold,  the  Lord  coraeth  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints,"  spoke  by  John,  "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  who  pierced  him."  He 
who  said  to  Moses,  "  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee 
what  thou  shalt  say,"  assured  Jeremiah,  ''  Behold,  I  have  put 
words  in  thy  mouth."  We  have  the  majestic  narratives  of 
Moses,  so  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  an  early  age,  the 
lyre  of  David,  the  poetic  grandeur  of  Isaiah,  the  sententious 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  fervid  and  argumentative  energy  of 
Paul,  the  solemnity  of  Peter,  and  the  simplicity  of  John  ;  but 
it  is  God,  it  is  God  who  speaks.  While  they  retained  all 
their  characteristic  individuality  of  mind  and  manner,  the 
word  which  proceeded  from  their  lips  is  from  heaven. 

10.  The  words  of  the  sacred  writers  are  at  once  the  words 
of  God  and  their  words  as  the  instruments  used  by  him.  It 
has  the  characteristics  of  human  thought  and  emotion,  and 
yet  it  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "  quick  and  powerful,  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword."  ^Ye  see  in  this  abounding 
humanity,  and  in  this  personality  with  which  the  Scriptures 
are  invested,  the  condescension  of  God  ;  and  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  reminded  that  the  Saviour  of  whom  they  testify,  himself 
bears  a  human  heart  on  the  throne  of  God.  "  It  is  thus  also 
that  they  present  to  us  not  only  that  double  character  of 
variety  and  unity  which  has  ever  adorned  all  the  other  works 
of  God  ;  but  that  intermingling  of  familiarity  with  authority, 
of  sympathy  with  greatness,  and  of  humanity  with  divinity, 
which  are  manifested  in  all  the  dispensations  of  God,  as  the 
Redeemer  and  Shepherd  of  his  Church.  Everywhere  we 
recognise  the  same  Author ;  and  though  a  thousand  years 
intervene,  it  is  plainly  the  same  eternal  Spirit  which  has  con- 
ceived and  dictated  the  whole.  Everywhere,  at  Babylon  as 
at  Horeb,  at  Jerusalem  as  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome  as  at 
Patmos,  we  find  the  same  God  described,  the  same  world,  the 
same  men,  the  same  angels,  the  same  future,  the  same  heaven  ; 
the  same  representation  of  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  same  way  of  acceptance 
with  that  God  who  delighteth  in  mercy.  We  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  plentiful  traces  of  humanity  which  are  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  far  from  compromising  their  theopneustia, 
are  but  indications  of  their  divinity."* 

*  Gaussen  on  Inspiration.    "  It  is  written,"  p.  56. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIFFICULTIES  OBVIATEP,  AND  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED,  CONTINUED. 

II.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  though  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration 
belonged  to  the  original  text,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  trans- 
lations. Admitting,  say  the  objectors,  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  extends  to  the  :vords  of  the  original  text,  of 
what  avail  is  this  verbal  exactness,  since,  after  all,  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  can  only  use  versions  more  or  less  in- 
accurate? On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  theory  which 
requires  not  a  plenary  verbal  inspiration,  the  reader  of  any 
fair  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  though  it  may  fall  very 
short  of  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  original,  loses  not  the 
divine  inspiration,  because  it  lies  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the 
things  signified. 

In  answer,  I  reply.  First,  That  this  objection  does  not 
really  assail  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  ;  but  only  ques- 
tions its  advantages,  because,  as  is  argued,  they  are  lost  in  a 
translation.  Secondly,  On  the  supposition  that  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  original  text  were  given  by  God,  we  are  infi- 
nitely more  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  translations  than 
we  could  be  on  the  contrary  supposition.  Of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  original  text  having  been  dictated  by  God,  any 
one  may  be  convinced  who  reflects,  that  while  our  translations 
are  the  labour  of  a  great  number  of  men  who  could  devote  to 
it  their  time  and  attention,  the  original  text  had  to  be  written 
at  a  given  moment,  and  by  one  man  alone.  No  one  was  with 
this  individual  but  his  God  only,  to  correct  him,  if  he  misap- 
prehended aught,  and  to  supply  him  with  right  expressions,  if 
he  should  use  imperfect  ones.  If  therefore  God  has  not  done 
it,  no  one  could  have  done  it.-  If  this  man  erred  in  giving 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  had  not,  like  our  translators, 
friends  to  point  out  his  errors,  predecessors  to  guide  him, 
successors  to  compare  and  rectify  his  mistakes.  It  is  done  by 
one  man;  and  once  for  all.  It  may  hence  be  seen  how  much 
more  necessary  was  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
sacred  writers  than  to  their  translators.  Between  the  trans- 
ference of  the  mind  of  God  into  human  words,  and  the  simple 
turning  of  these  words  into  other  words,  there  is  a  distance 
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equal  to  that  of  heaven  from  earth.     The  one  required  God ; 
while,  for  the  other,  man  sufficed."* 

The  reader  of  a  fair  translation,  then,  loses  not  the  benefit 
of  a  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  original  text,  because 
the  words  of  that  text,  which  express  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
have  been  faithfully  turned  into  other  words  which  he  under- 
stands. How  untruly  is  it  alleged,  as  is  done  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  I  oppose,  that  the  reader  of  a  translation 
has  greater  advantages,  on  the  supposition  that  the  religious 
sentiments  contained  in  Scripture  only  are  inspired,  and  not 
the  words  !  Because  the  original  expresses  with  unerring 
accuracy  the  mind  of  God,  the  reader  of  a  fair  translation  has 
less  benefit,  and  has  in  fact  no  inspired  Scriptures  at  all,  than 
if  the  words  of  Scripture  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  selection 
of  illiterate  men  If     The  supposition  is  absurd  in  the  extreme. 

III.  It  is  further  objected  to  a  complete  and  verbal  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  often  quote  from  the  Septuagint,  the  translators 
of  which  no  one  will  contend  were  inspired.  I  allude  to  this 
objection,  though  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  because,  when 
fully  examined,  it  turns  out  to  be  an  argument. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  observe,  first,  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  quote  sometimes  literally  from  the  Septuagint ; 
and  the  Septuagint  version  in  such  cases  we  may  regard  as 
perfectly  accurate.  Secondly,  they  often  make  quotations 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  which  they  accurately  translate, 
but  different  from  the  Septuagint.  Thirdly,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  passage  which  they  quote 
from  the  Old  Testament,  they  give  a  paraphrase  of  it.  Com- 
pare Mic.  V.  2,  and  Matt.  ii.  6  ;  Mai.  iii.  1,  and  Matt.  xi.  10; 
Mark  i.  2,  and  Luke  vii.  27. 

They,  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  were  under 
the  supernatural  direction  and  inspiration  of  his  SjDirit,  and 
therefore  entitled  thus  to  act. 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  objection  is  the 
following,  grounded  on  the  alleged  incorrectness  of  quotations 
made  by  the  New  Testament  writers  from  the  Old.  "  Quota- 
tions," it  is  said,  "  should  be  exact,  strictly  conformable  to  the 
writers  quoted,  and  employed  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
which   those  authors  have  used  them;    but   the  evangelists 

*  Gaussen  on  Inspiration,  p.  120.     Carson  on  Inspiration, 
t  Smith's  Scripture  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  9S. 
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often  transpose  and  alter  tlie  words  in  the  passages  they  cite, 
add  to  or  diminish  from  the  sentences  recorded,  and  then 
make  them  express  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  the 
prophets  intended.  Why,  then,  should  we  suppose  that  the 
whole  matter,  and  much  less  the  language,  is  divinely  in- 
spired?" 

In  reply,  I  observe  that  in  their  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  the  writers  of  the  New  never  so  altered 
the  words  of  a  passage  as  to  make  it  express  a  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  originally  intended. 
Without  absolutely  confining  themselves  to  the  original 
phraseology,  they  only  rendered  the  meaning  more  emphati- 
cal.  They  used  that  liberty  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gave 
them,  without  any  prejudice  to  truth,  or  to  the  faith  of  the 
church.'""  "  The  sacred  penmen,  being  themselves  inspired, 
might  take  liberties  which  we  must  not ;  because  their  com- 
ments were  equally  the  word  of  God  with  the  texts  com- 
mented on."f 

The  variations  are  such,  wherever  they  occur,  as  were  re- 
quired to  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  to  their  obtaining  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies. 

The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  have  been 
referred  by  Kosenmiiller  and  others  to  four  classes.  First, 
quotations  in  which  the  things  predicted  are  literally  accom- 
plished. Secondly,  when  that  is  done  of  which  the  Scripture 
has  spoken,  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Thirdly, 
when  the  thing  is  done,  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  but  bears  a  similarity  to  the  fact  alluded  to.  Quota- 
tions of  this  class  are  termed  accommodated.  Fourthly,  when 
the  sacred  writers  have  made  simple  allusion  to  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

1.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  the  things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished.  Direct 
prophecies  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the  gospel,  and  to  them 
alone,  and  Avhich  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense,  are  said 
to  be  fulfilled  iu  the  literal  sense  when  the  event  which  it 
foretells  is  accomplished.  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  of  this  class  are  numerous.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

*  Dr.  John  Ovren.        f  Scott's  Comment,  in  Christ.  Observ,  for  1810. 
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Old  Testament  Fassa'jes 

Q,uoted  in  the  New. 

Gen.  xii.  3  ;  xviii. 

18; 

xxii.  18. 

Acts  iii.  25  ;  Gal.  iii.  8. 

Gen.  xvii.  7,  19  ; 

xxii. 

IG, 

17. 

Luke  i.  55,  72 — 74. 

Deut.  xviii.  15,  19 

, 

Acts  iii.  22,  iS. 

Psalm  ii.  1,  2. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Psalm  ii.  7. 

Acts  xii.  33;  Heb.  i.  5  ;  v.  5. 

Psalm  viii.  3. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 

Psalm  viii.  4—6. 

lleb.  ii.  6—8. 

Psalmxvi.  8— 11. 

Acts  ii.  25—28. 

Psalm  xsii. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46  ;  Mark  xv.  24,  34. 

Psalm  xlv.  6,  7. 

Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  John  xix.  24 ;  Heb.  ii 

12. 

Psalm  ex. 

Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

Isa.  liii. 

Matt.  XX.  44;  Mark  xii.  36;  Luke  xx 
17;  Acts  ii.  34;  Heb.  i.  13;  Heb 
v.  6;  John  xii.  38;  Rom.  x.  16 
Acts  xxvi.  22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  Matt 
viii.  17  ;  Mark  xv.  28  ;  Luke  xxii 

37. 

These  are  odIj  a  very  few  of  the  examples  of  quotations  of 
this  class. 

2,  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  xS'ew,  in 
which  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
have  not  spoken  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The 
Scripture  is  said  to  be  fulfilled,  when  that  is  accomplished  in 
the  antitype  which  is  written  concerning  the  type.  Thus,  in 
John  xix.  36,  we  read,  "  These  things  were  done  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled — a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken."  The  Scriptures  referred  to  are,  Exod.  xii.  46 ; 
Numb.  ix.  12;  passages  Avhich  originally  refer  to  the  paschal 
lamb,  but  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  the  Antitype  of  that 
lamb.  The  following  are  a  few  additional  examples  of  this 
class : — 


Old  Testament  Passages 

Gen.  xiv.  18,  20. 

Gen.  XV.  5. 

Gen.  xvi.  15. 

Gen.  xvii.  4. 

Exod.  xvi.  13—15. 

Exod.  xvii.  6;  Nunjb.  xx.  11. 

Psabn  viii.  4 — 6. 


Quoted  in  the  New. 


Heb.  vii.  1—10. 
Rom.  iv.  18. 
Gal.  iv.  22. 
Rom.  iv.  17. 
John  vi.  31,  49  ; 
1  Cor.  X.  4. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8, 


1  Cor.  X.  3. 


3.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  accom- 
modated according  to  a  familiar  idiom  among  the  Jcavs.  Pas- 
sages were  said  to  be  fulfilled  which  were  spoken  by  such  a 
prophet,  when  the  words  illustrated  the  meaning  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  Thus  Matthew,  after  relating  Herod's  murder  of 
the  babes  in  Bethlehem,  immediately  adds,  "  Then  was  fulfilled 
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that  wliich  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  tlie  prophet,  saying,  In 
Kama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."  (Matt.  ii.  17,  18, 
compare  with  Jer.  xxxi.  15.)  The  great  lamentation  of  the 
mothers  of  Bethlehem  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who,  when  describing  the 
miseries  of  captivity,  represents  Ptachel  as  deploring  the  loss 
of  her  children,  bathed  in  tears,  and  overwhelmed  with  incon- 
solable grief. 

Thus,  also,  the  sacred  historian,  when  relating  that  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  abounded  with  numerous  parables,  says, 
"  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet ; 
I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  which 
have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  35.) 

4.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  alluded 
to  in  the  New.  Citations  of  this  description  are,  properly 
speaking,  allusions  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  they 
are  so  nearly  allied  to  those  under  the  former  class,  that  there 
is  little  occasion  for  a  distinction.  As  an  example,  we  may 
mention  Deut.  xxx.  12 — 14,  a  passage  which  was  originally 
written  concerning  the  law,  but  which  Paul  has  accommodated 
to  the  gospel.  (Rom.  x.  6 — 8.) 

V.  The  various  readings  are  adduced  as  an  objection  to  a 
plenary  verbal  inspiration.  "  It  gives  a  serious  weight  to  the 
otherwise  nugatory  objection  against  the  certainty  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  existence  of  various  readings;  for  no  person, 
however  well  qualified,  careful,  and  impartial  in  applying  the 
rules  of  criticism,  could  assure  himself,  and  still  less  could  he 
satisfy  others,  that  he  had  in  every  case  ascertained  with  abso- 
lute certainty  the  one  genuine  reading.  But  if  we  regard  the 
inspiration  as  attaching  to  the  matter  and  sentiments  rather 
than  to  the  words,  the  objection  is  effectually  precluded.  It 
is  not  in  one  instance  out  of  five  hundred  that  the  diversities 
of  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  produce  the  smallest  alte- 
ration in  the  sense."*     In  reply,  I  observe, 

First,  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  compound  two  things  which 
are  totally  different,  namely,  the  first  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.  These  two  things 
are  absolutely  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  The  question, 
*  Smith's  Scripture  Test.  vol.  i,  p.  99. 
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Has  the  original  text  been  the  product  of  the  inspiration  of 
God  1  and  the  question,  Has  this  sacred  text  been  trans- 
mitted pure  and  uncorrupt  to  us  1  are  so  far  separate  and 
independent,  that  the  one  cannot  be  answered  or  set  aside  by 
the  solution  of  the  other.  Though  it  be  proved  that  the 
Scriptures  have  been  preserved  in  all  their  integrity,  that  will 
not  show  that  they  were  originally  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;  and  the  number  of  various  readings  in  different  manu- 
scripts and  versions,  will  not  prove  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally inspired. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  alleged,  that  though  the  fact  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  text  must  be  independent  of  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  copies  made  from  it  many  ages  after  the  close 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  yet  the  inaccuracy,  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  deprives  the  inspiration  of  the  original  text  of 
its  value  and  utility  to  us — then  the  question  is  shifted,  and 
our  attention  is  diverted  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  to 
its  present  integrity. 

I  might  here  refer  the  reader  to  that  chapter  of  this  book 
which  treats  of  this  subject;  but  as  it  occurs  in  this  place  as 
an  objection  to  plenary  inspiration,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  it. 

It  must  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one  who  gives  his 
attention  to  this  question,  to  find  how  carefully  the  providence 
of  God  has  taken  care  of  his  word.  The  Jewish  Church  was 
constituted  the  depository  of  the  living  oracles,  and  after- 
Avards  the  Christian ;  and  through  these  channels  they  have 
been  faithfully  transmitted  to  us. 

Researches  the  most  laborious  and  persevering  have  placed 
this  fact  in  an  incontrovertible  light.  What  is  the  result  of 
the  labours  undertaken  in  the  last  century,  and  continued  in 
the  present,  to  collect  all  the  various  readings  which  could  be 
supplied  by  an  examination  of  manuscripts,  ancient  versions, 
and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  1  To  this  work  men  of  vast  learning  have  devoted 
their  lives — Father  Houbigant,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Michaelis, 
j\Iill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  ^NTolan,  Matthaei,  Lawrence, 
De  Hugh,  and  Scholz.  What  is  the  discovery  which  they 
have  made?  "If  we  set  aside  those  admirable  negative  con- 
clusions at  which  they  have  arrived,  the  obvious  result  obtained 
by  the  lives  of  so  many  men  consumed  in  these  mighty  re- 
searches, appears  to  be  nothing."*  "  They,"  the  enemies  of 
*  Wiseman's  Discourse  on  the  Reports,  &c.  i.  ii.  Disc,  x . 
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religion,  says  Michaelis,  "have  ceased  to  hope  for  anything 
from  the  critical  researches  which  they  were  at  first  so  vehe- 
ment in  recommending,  because  they  expected  discoveries 
which  have  not  been  made." 

This  result  will  indeed  appear  to  be  marvellous,  and  the  doing 
of  the  Lord,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Bible  has  been  copied, 
during  three  thousand  years,  as  no  other  book  ever  has  been ; 
that  it  was  carried  by  Israel  to  Babylon;  that  it  was  often 
neglected,  persecuted,  and  destroyed;  that  pagan  and  imperial 
Rome  employed  all  its  power  for  its  annihilation;  that  it  had 
to  pass  through  ages  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  when  to  read  it 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  punishable  with  death;  and  that  the 
Jews,  whose  rebellions  it  condemns,  and  the  Romanists,  whose 
apostasy  and  superadded  traditions  it  denounces,  alike  have 
preserved  and  transmitted  it  pure  and  uncorrupt.  The  varia- 
tions leave  untouched  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and 
relate  merely  to  points  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  such  as 
the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article  or  conjunction,  the 
position  of  an  adjective  before  or  after  its  substantive. 

For  example,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  according  to 
Griesbach,  there  are  throughout  only  five  very  unimportant 
corrections ;  and  according  to  Scholz,  only  three.  In  the 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  verses  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  scarcely  exist  ten  or  twelve  in  which  correc- 
tions, introduced  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  have  any  weight; 
and  these,  for  the  greater  part,  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
diff"erence  of  a  single  word,  or  of  a  single  letter.  It  may  be 
admitted,  that  when  there  are  two  different  readings,  one  is 
the  inspired  word,  and  the  other  is  not ;  but  this  is  the  extent 
to  wdiich  uncertainty  can  go.  In  fact,  at  the  close  of  the 
most  laborious  investigations  of  the  most  learned  men,  it  is 
found  that  the  sacred  text  is  more  pure  than  the  most  pious 
had  ventured  to  hope,  and  that  the  alterations  amount  to 
nothing. 

VI.  Another  objection  to  plenary  verbal  inspiration  is 
founded  on  alleged  errors  in  reasoning  and  in  doctrine.  As 
this  objection  has  been  advanced  only  by  the  Neologists  of 
Germany,  and  the  disciples  of  the  modern  Unitarian  school — 
both  of  whom,  in  my  humble  opinion,  aim  a  blow  at  the  foun- 
dation on  which  Christianity  rests — I  shall  pass  it  by  with  the 
expression  of  an  ardent  prayer,  that  all  who  hold  such  fatal 
error  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth !  May 
God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shine 
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in  their  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

A^II.  To  the  doctrine  of  plenary  verbal  inspiration  it  has 
been  further  objected,  that  in  the  Scriptures,  the  same  sacred 
writer  records  the  same  facts  and  speeches  in  different  words; 
that  such  variations  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  narra- 
tives of  different  writers;  and  that  their  accounts  are  some- 
times in  appearance  contradictory. 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  remark  that  inspired  language 
admitsof  great  variety,  just  as  the  diction  of  an  able  and  eloquent 
man  admits  of  great  variety  of  phrases.  In  consistency  with 
the  most  perfect  accuracy  of  language,  we  maintain  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  convey  the  same  divine  truths  in  various 
ways.     There  is  no  contradiction  though  there  is  variety. 

Thus  we  read,  (Mark  xvi.  5,)  that  the  women  who  went 
early  to  the  sepulchre  "  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
side,  who  said  to  them,  Be  not  affrighted ;  ye  seek  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  was  crucified :  he  is  risen ;"  and  Luke  narrates, 
(chap.  xxiv.  4,)  that  "  two  men  stood  by  them,  who  said  unto 
them,  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not 
here,  but  is  risen."  There  is  no  contradiction  here.  The 
same  circumstance  is  differently  related.  According  to  St. 
Luke,  two  men  stood  by  the  women;  while  St.  Mark  only 
alludes  to  him  who  had  rolled  away  the  stone,  who  was  sitting 
alone  on  the  right  side  of  the  sepulchre.  In  the  same  manner 
Moses,  (Gen.  xviii.)  after  speaking  of  three  men  as  Abraham 
sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  immediately 
afterwards  speaks  of  only  one. 

Another  apparent  contradiction  occurs  in  relating  the  death 
of  Judas.  Matthew  says  that  he  went  and  hanged  himself. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5.)  Peter  says,  "that  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out."  (Acts  i. 
18.)  This  may  be  explained  in  the  words  of  Professor  Gaussen. 
"  We  well  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  at  Geneva,  in  a  public 
conference,  where  we  defended  this  very  thesis,  in  conjunction 
with  our  belov^ed  friend  Professor  Monod,  he  cited  the  anala- 
gous  features  of  a  suicide  of  which  he  had  recently  been  all  but 
an  eyewitness.  To  make  sure  of  accomplishing  the  dreadful 
deed,  a  wretched  inhabitant  of  Lyons  adopted  the  twofold 
means  of  seating  himself  outside  a  window,  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  his  residence,  and  of  firing  a  pistol  into  his  mouth.  The 
same  narrator  of  this  desperate  act  might  give  three  different 
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versions  of  it,  and  all  three  accurate.  In  the  first,  he  might 
have  described  the  entire  occurrence;  in  the  second,  he  could 
say  that  he  terminated  his  existence  by  blowing  out  his 
brains ;  and  in  the  third,  that  he  precipitated  himself  from  an 
upper  story  upon  the  pavement,  and  was  killed." 

Without  entering  on  the  examination  of  details,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  same  narrator, 
when  relating  the  same  event  on  several  occasions,  should  use 
different  phraseology  1  Might  we  not  therefore  expect  variety 
in  the  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists'?  It  is  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  sacred  writers,  that  they  discover  no 
anxiety  to  guard  against  seeming  inconsistencies,  either  with 
themselves  or  with  one  another.  In  works  of  imposture,  espe- 
cially where  a  number  of  persons  are  concerned,  there  is  need 
of  great  care  and  caution,  lest  one  part  should  contradict  ano- 
ther; and  such  caution  is  easily  perceived.  But  the  sacred 
writers  appear  to  have  had  no  such  concern  about  them.  Con- 
scious that  all  they  wrote  was  true,  they  left  it  to  prove  its 
own  consistency.  Their  productions  possess  consistency;  but 
it  was  not  a  studied  one,  nor  always  apparent  at  first  sight :  it 
is  that  consistency  wdiich  is  certain  to  accompany  truth.* 

VIII.  It  is  further  objected  to  a  plenary  verbal  inspiration, 
that  the  Scriptures  countenance  errors  opposed  to  the  system 
of  the  universe,  and  the  established  laws  of  nature.  The 
sacred  writers  speak  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  use  various  expressions 
contrary  to  the  admitted  doctrine  of  the  universe.  The  sun, 
at  the  command  of  Joshua,  stood  still  over  Gibeon  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens,  and  the  moon  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
Can  this  be  the  language  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  1 

I  deny  that  there  are  any  errors  in  physical  science  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  its  statements,  when 
narrowly  examined,  are  found  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  most  advanced  discoveries  in  science. 

The  miracle  of  Joshua  alluded  to  has  often  been  assailed 
with  no  ordinary  arrogance.  Passing  by  all  discussion  of  the 
our  means  by  which  this  miracle  was  accomplished,  let  us  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  as  recorded,  (Josh.  chap,  x.)  It  is  said, 
"  The  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven;  and  there  was  no 
day  like  that  before  it,  or  after  it."  In  regard  to  this  fact,  it 
has  been  said,  "  The  most  hardy  religionist  would  be  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  system  of  our  globe,  if  the  sun 
*  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  Part  II.  chap.  iii.  p.  IGl. 
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^ve^e  to  stop  but  one  moment,  or  if  the  movement  of  the  earth 
were  to  slacken,  warring  armies,  and  all  else  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  would  be  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  tempest." 

I  observe,  generally,  that  God  speaks  in  the  Bible  as  a  learned 
astronomer  would  speak  to  his  children.  He  would  never  tell 
them  anything  but  what  was  true,  and  his  language  necessarily 
would  often  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  than  he  com- 
municated. In  the  miracle  under  consideration,  when  the 
course  of  the  sun  is  arrested — that  is  to  say,  the  earth's  rotation, 
in  the  days  of  Joshua — the  moon  also  is  stayed,  in  the  same 
proportion  and  by  the  same  cause;  a  precaution  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  no  astronomer  ignorant  of  our  diurnal  motion 
could  have  imagined  ;  since,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  this 
miracle  involves  nothing  more  than  the  prolongation  of  the 
day.  How  this  was  accomplished  I  know  not ;  if  this  took 
place  by  brief  and  successive  retardations  of  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  would  no  more 
feel  what  was  going  on  than  the  railroad  travellers  when  stop- 
ping at  the  assigned  stations. 

The  Bible  speaks  to  us  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  the  same  way  in  which  we  speak  to  one  another  in  our 
social  relations.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Sir  John  Herschel, 
would  speak  in  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  mankind.  In  short,  "  every  new  triumph  which 
the  mind  of  man  achieves  in  the  field  of  discovery  binds  us 
more  firmly  to  our  Bible;  and  by  the  very  proportion  in  which 
philosophy  multiplies  the  wonders  of  God  do  we  prize  that 
Book,  on  which  the  evidence  of  history  has  stamped  the  cha- 
racter of  his  authentic  communication."^ 

IX.  It  is  alleged  that  the  sacred  writers,  in  some  instances, 
disclaim  inspiration,  or  express  doubts  of  their  possessing  it. 
For  example,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  Paul,  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  marriage,  says,  "  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of 
commandment."  The  supposition  that  the  apostle  by  these 
words  disclaims  inspiration  is  utterly  unfounded.  His  meaning 
is,  that  marriage  is  allowed  or  permitted  by  the  divine  autho- 
rity, and  not  enjoined  as  an  indispensable  duty.  A  similar 
mode  of  expression  occurs,  2  Cor.  viii.  8.  And  at  the  tenth 
verse  of  this  same  chapter,  he  says,  "  Unto  the  married  I  com- 
mand, yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord;"  that  is,  he  had  no  new  com- 
mandment to  give  in  regard  to  the  particular  point  on  which 
*  Chalmers  on  Christianity. 
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he  was  now  addressing  them,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  had  per- 
sonally delivered  such  commandment,  (Matt.  v.  31.)  "But  to 
the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord :"  that  is,  there  was  no  command- 
ment given  by  the  Lord  in  respect  to  this  matter,  to  which  he 
could  refer  them;  and  therefore  he,  as  his  inspired  servant, 
delivered  to  them  the  will  of  God.  In  the  same  way  we  are 
to  understand  the  words,  "  Now  concerning  virgins,  I  have  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord;  yet  I  give  my  judgment,  as  one 
that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful."  The 
words  with  which  this  chapter  ends — "  I  think  also  that  I 
have  the  Spirit  of  God,"  express  strong  assurance  and  not 
doubt.  "When  the  apostle  says,  (2  Cor.  xi.  17,)  "  That  which 
I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it  were  foolishly  in 
this  confidence  of  boasting,"  he  refers  not  to  the  authority,  but 
to  the  example  of  the  Lord. 

Jn  like  manner,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  apostle  could 
not  be  inspired  when,  in  the  following  words,  he  expressed  his 
ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  the  miracle  to  which  he  refers 
was  performed  :  "  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell;  God  knoweth."  (2  Cor.  xii.)  The  answer  to  this 
is,  that  God  in  revealing  his  counsel  to  us  has  made  use  of  the 
personality  of  the  sacred  writers;  and  that  in  the  present  case, 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Paul  should  be  ignorant,  and 
inform  us  of  his  ignorance. 

Luke's  introduction  to  his  narrative,  when  he  refers  to 
information  supplied  by  those  who  from  the  beginning  were 
eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  has  been  objected  to 
by  the  opponents  of  plenary  inspiration. 

In  answer  to  this,  Ave  fully  admit  that  the  sacred  writers 
sometimes  refer  to  their  own  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
facts  and  hearing  the  speeches  they  record,  or  to  authentic 
information  they  received  concerning  them.  (John  xix.  35, 
XX.  30,  31  ;  xxi.  24,  25.)  It  was  necessary  that  the  facts 
respecting  our  Lord's  ministry,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  to  glory,  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity 
rests,  should  be  attested  by  human  as  well  as  by  divine  testi- 
mony. This  was  necessary  for  the  conviction  of  the  unbe- 
liever and  the  establishment  of  the  believer,  whose  faith  stands 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  therefore,  who  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  things  from  their  own  observation,  had  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  being  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  inspi- 
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ration,  for  furnishing  the  church  with  a  divine  and  infallible 
record  of  these  things;  seeing  they  could  combine  his  testi- 
mony, which  was  divine  and  supernatural,  and  of  which  they 
were  only  the  organs,  with  their  own  testimony,  founded  on 
their  personal  observation,  and  thus  act  up  to  the  injunction 
of  their  Lord  and  Master :  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  my  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me. 
And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me 
from  the  beginning."  (John  xv.  26,  27.) 

The  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  therefore,  does  not  sup- 
pose that  the  prior  knowledge,  which  inspired  men  had  from 
other  sources  of  the  things  about  which  they  spoke  and  wrote 
under  divine  suggestion,  was  either  suppressed,  or  rendered  of 
no  further  use  to  them  as  Avitnesses  for  the  truth.  All  that  is 
supposed  is,  that,  speaking  or  writing  as  inspired  teachers, 
they  were  not  left  to  proceed  on  their  previous  acquaintance 
with  these  thino^s,  but  were  furnished  by  divine  suoforestion, 
both  as  to  matter  and  words,  in  giving  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith  to  the  church.'^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PLENAKT  INSPIRATION  ADMITTED  ON  CONDITION   OF    ONE    OF  THREE    SYSTEMS 
OF  EXCEPTIONS  BEING  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED. 

To  these  three  systems  of  exceptions,  one  or  other  of  which 
is  contended  for  by  some  writers  on  inspiration,  we  shall  now 
direct  our  attention. 

I.  It  is  admitted  by  them  that  the  subject-matter  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  given  by  God  ;  all  the  sentiments  were  un- 
doubtedly inspired ;  but  the  language  is  human,  insomuch 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  left  to  themselves  as  regards  ex- 
pressions. Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  in- 
fallible direction  of  the*^  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  every  religious 
sentiment  contained  in  their  writings,  secures,  it  is  alleged, 
the  same  advantages  as  would  result  from  supposing  that 
every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them  by  his  influences, 
without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which  might  be  made 
against  that  view  of  the  subject.  "  It  appears  never  to  have 
been  the  plan  of  the  infinitely  wise  God  to  deviate  by  a  miracle 
*  Stevenson  on  the  Offices  of  Christ,  p.  55. 
z  z 
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from  the  order  of  nature  and  providence  by  himself  established, 
except  that  order  Avas  inadecjuate  to  the  purpose.  He  who 
was  about  to  raise  Lazarus,  commanded  the  stone  to  be  rolled 
away  by  human  strength,  because  for  that  a  miracle  was  not 
necessary.  "Whenever,  then,  the  ordinary  habit  and  command 
of  language,  possessed  by  Peter,  John,  Paul,  or  any  other,  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  and  accurately  making 
known  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  that  ordinary  faculty  would 
most  probably  be  employed."* 

To  this  theory  I  have  already  adverted.     In  answering  or 
refuting  it,  it  is  only  necessary  that  I  should  observe, 

First,  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  . 
(I  Cor.  ii.  13;  Kom.  iii.  2;  Acts  vii.  38;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16.) 
Secondly,  it  is  a  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  assumption. 
Thirdly,  it  is  unphilosophicaL  Every  one  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  is  aware  of  the  intimate 
connexion  which  exists  between  thoughts  and  words,  between 
an  idea,  and  its  exact  expression  in  language.  Hence  the 
difficulty  which  well-informed  men  sometimes  feel  in  accurately 
giving  expression  to  their  thoughts.  Is  not  this  difficulty 
implied  in  the  advice  which  Lord  Mansfield  gave  to  the  gentle- 
man who  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  judge  in  the  colonies? 
"  When  you  can  give  your  judgment,  never  give  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  founded;  for  the  judgment  may  be  right  when 
the  reasons  are  wrong."  Fourthly,  This  theory,  which  is 
supposed  to  remove  difficulties,  is  useless  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  propounded.  I  cannot  perceive  how  those  who 
admit  that  God  suggested  the  thoughts  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, remove,  or  even  diminish  any  difficulty,  by  supposing 
that  he  gave  not  the  expression  of  those  thoughts.  And, 
Fifthly,  The  theory  isi  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  it ;  for  they  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  Scripture  has  been  given,  even  as  to 
words,  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  Why  not  allow,  then,  that 
"  all  Scripture"  has  been  so  given  1  If  all  that  is  written,  ra 
lepd  ypdjifxaTa,  has  been  divinely  inspired,  then  Ave  are  not  at 
liberty  to  set  aside  this  express  testimony  of  God  by  supposing 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  sacred  writers  were  left  to  themselves 
in  the  choice  of  words.  If  God  ascribes  to  the  highest  agency 
all  that  is  written  in  the  Bible,  this  is  not  to  be  denied  on  the 
plea  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

*  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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II.  There  are  writers  who  maintain  that  the  historical 
books  in  particular  are  to  be  excepted  from  plenary  inspira- 
tion. For  the  narration  of  facts  well  known  to  them,  it  is 
alleged  that  there  was  no  need  of  the  supernatural  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration.  Was  it  not  sufficient  that  the  writer 
should  have  a  good  memory  for  the  things  he  had  seen,  and 
have  been  careful  in  transcribing  the  ancient  records'? 

Those  who  have  adopted  this  view,  require  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  and  elevated  designs  of  sacred 
history.  On  the  nature  of  these  designs  I  cannot  enlarge  in 
this  place.  But  I  must  observe,  that  sacred  history  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  holiness,  the  justice,  the  sovereignty, 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God;  to  evince  the  depravity  of 
fallen  human  nature ;  and,  more  especially,  to  unveil  the 
progressive  discovery  of  the  plan  of  redeeming  mercy.  The 
persons  whose  lives  are  narrated,  and  the  events  recorded,  had, 
in  general,  a  designed  reference  to  the  Messiah  and  the  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
Joseph,  David,  and  others,  w^ere  intended  to  prefigure  impor- 
tant particulars  in  the  character  and  history  of  Christ.  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  following  passages  in  order  to  show  that  the 
sacred  history  was  intended  to  exhibit  patterns  to  allure  us, 
and  examples  to  admonish  us.  (Rom.  xv.  4 — 1 1 ;  1  Cor.  x. 
5—10;  Heb.  iii.  iv.  vi.;  James  v.  10,  11;  1  Pet.  i.  10—12; 
2  Pet.  ii.  1;  1  John  iii.  11,  12;  Jude  6—15;  Rev.  ii.  U.) 

But  if  the  writers  of  the  sacred  history  in  the  Old  Testament 
required  the  supernatural  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  much 
more  was  this  necessary  for  the  evangelists  and  the  writers  of 
the  iTew  Testament.  ''  Plato  might  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
feign  many  things  of  his  master  Socrates,  because  it  mattered 
little  to  the  world  whether  the  instruction  that  was  conveyed 
proceeded  from  the  one  philosopher  or  the  other.  But  the 
servants  of  a  divine  teacher,  who  appeared  as  his  witnesses,  and 
professed  to  be  the  historians  of  his  life,  were  bound  by  their 
office  to  give  a  true  record.  Their  history  was  an  imposition 
on  the  world,  if  they  did  not  declare  exactly  and  literally  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  To  relate,  however,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years,  long  moral  discourses,  which  were  not  origi- 
nally written ;  to  preserve  a  variety  of  parables,  the  beauty 
and  significancy  of  which  depended  upon  particular  expres- 
sions; to  record  long  and  minute  prophecies,  where  the  altera- 
tion of  a  single  phrase  might  have  produced  an  inconsistency 
zz2 
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between  the  event  and  the  prediction — all  this  is  a  work  so 
very  much  above  the  capacity  of  unlearned  men,  that,  had  they 
attempted  to  execute  it  by  their  own  natural  powers,  they 
must  have  fallen  into  such  absurdities  and  contradictions  as 
would  have  betrayed  them  to  every  discerning  eye."  * 

Hence  the  necessity  of  divine  inspiration  to  the  writers  of 
the  historical  narratives  contained  in  Scripture.  It  was  not 
enough  that  they  should  be  preserved  from  error ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary, that,  as  the  organs  through  which  the  world  was  in 
all  ages  to  be  instructed,  they  should  be  guided  into  the  truth, 
and  not  only  truth  in  general,  but  the  truth  which  they  were 
to  record.  How  could  they,  without  inspiration  in  its  fullest 
extent,  both  as  to  matter  and  diction,  write  narratives  full  of 
types  prospectively  referring  to  the  future — and  narratives, 
too,  that  were  subservient  to,  and  in  entire  accordance  with, 
the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation*?  How  could  they,  without 
plenary  inspiration,  write  historical  narratives  in  which  the 
Anointed  One  was  prefigured  by  many  undesigned  circum- 
stances, the  typical  reference  of  which  was  unknown  to  the 
writer  himself?  How  could  they,  without  such  supernatural 
aid,  describe,  in  the  just  proportion  of  God's  estimate,  scenes 
which  were  typically  to  represent  the  work  of  redemption,  or 
the  character  of  the  last  times  1 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  institute  comparisons;  but  this 
much  we  may  say,  when  we  consider  the  nature  and  designs 
of  the  narratives  contained  in  the  Bible,  that  if  all  Scripture 
is  divinely  inspired,  the  historical  books  are  preeminently  so. 

What,  then,  it  is  asked,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  letter  of 
the  heathen  Lysias,  or  the  address  of  Gamaliel,  or  the  speeches 
of  Job's  friends,  or  the  words  of  Lamech,  Rabshakeh,  or  Satan, 
have  been  inspired  1  Certainly  not ;  but  they  have  been  in- 
serted by  God  in  the  book  which  is  his ;  he  is  throughout  the 
Historian;  though  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  words  referred 
to,  it  is  he  who  has  recorded  them;  and  they  have  been  placed 
there  by  him  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

III.  There  is  a  third  class  of  passages  in  Scripture  which, 
on  account  of  their  apparent  insignificance,  certain  theorists 
would  except  from  inspiration.  Would  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
is  asked,  dictate  to  Paul  the  common  salutations  with  which 
he  concludes  his  Epistles  1  or  the  counsel  he  has  given  to 
Timothy  respecting  his  health  1  or  the  directions  he  gave 
*  Hill's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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liim  concerning  his  parchments,  and  the  cloak  he  had  left  at 
Troas  with  Carpus,  when  he  quitted  Asia  1 

In  excepting  such  passages  as  these  from  inspiration,  the 
dangerous  principle  is  assumed,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  select 
from  a  book,  all  of  which,  it  is  affirmed,  has  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  those  passages  which  we  may  think  relate 
to  matters  either  too  unimportant  or  too  well  known  to  the 
writers  to  admit  of  their  having  been  thus  communicated. 
Such  conduct  would  be  culpable,  even  if  we  had  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  inserted  in 
the  sacred  volume;  but  with  regard  to  the  passages  in  question, 
we  can  perceive  some  valuable  ends  which  their  insertion  in 
the  Scriptures  was  intended  to  serve.  To  point  out  these  does 
not  come  within  my  present  design.  I  shall  only  make  a  few 
observations. 

I  repeat  the  assertion,  that,  with  regard  to  the  passages  in 
question,  we  can  perceive  some  valuable  ends  which  their  in- 
sertion in  Scripture  was  intended  to  serve.  To  this,  it  has 
been  replied  by  some  of  those  who  would  except  such  passages 
from  inspiration,  "  Those  well-meaning  persons  who  think  that 
they  have  proved  the  divine  inspiration  of  a  particular  sen- 
tence, (such  as  1  Tim.  v.  23,  or  2  Tim.  iv.  13,)  because  their 
pious  fertility  has  been  able  to  educe  a  great  number  of  vjry 
important  religious  reflections  from  the  advice,  request,  the 
motives,  or  the  implied  circumstances  in  the  case,  are  com- 
mitting an  egregious  fallacy,  the  no7i  causa  2^^^o  causa.  Let 
them  put  forth  the  same  eff'orts  upon  hundreds  of  sentences  in 
the  Apocrypha,  or  even  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and 
they  will  bring  forth  volumes  of  excellent  moral  and  spiritual 
observations."  * 

To  this  we  reply,  that  we  do  not  rest  the  argument  for  the 
full  inspiration  of  such  passages  upon  the  number  of  very 
important  religious  reflections  we  can  educe  from  them,  but 
upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  prove  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  found  in  the  book  of  God, 
and  we  hold  that  God  is  their  Author,  not  less  than  he  is  the 
Author  of  any  other  sentence  in  Scriptures.  Xo;  we  will  not 
give  up  a  single  sentence  of  it.  In  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
distress,  it  has  been  a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our 
path;  our  support  in  trials,  and  in  temptations  our  sword  and 
our  shield.     Could  our  confidence  in  its  divine  inspiration  be 

*  Smith's  Scrip.  Testimony,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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in  the  slightest  degree  shaken,  we  feel  that  our  every  hope  is 
gone ;  and  we  repeat,  that  we  will  not  yield  up  a  single 
sentence  of  it,  though  it  should  he  a  sentence  of  which  we  can 
neither  see  the  meaning,  nor  comprehend  the  use.  But  rea- 
soning in  this  case,  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  with  regard  to 
every  other  department  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  we  will 
bend  before  the  throne  of  the  All- Wise,  and,  deprecating  alike 
the  presumption  and  the  curse  of  the  man  who  adds  to,  or 
takes  from  the  word  of  God,  our  prayer  shall  be,  "  What  I 
know  not,  teach  thou  me." 

But  though  we  do  not  rest  the  argument  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  passages  in  question  on  the  number  of  pious  reflections 
we  can  educe  from  them,  we  do  not  deem  it  irrelevant,  when 
we  are  told  by  our  opponents  of  their  apparent  insignificance, 
to  show  that  their  insertion  in  the  sacred  volume  answers  pur- 
poses worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God. 

Is  the  inspiration  of  the  passage  in  which  Paul,  from  his 
dungeon  at  Rome,  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before 
winter,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  cloak  which  he  had  left  with 
Carpus  at  Troas,  objected  to  on  account  of  its  insignificance? 
On  the  same  ground,  the  words  in  which  our  Lord  refers  to 
his  enemies  parting  his  garments  among  them,  and  casting 
lots  upon  his  vesture,  (Ps.  xxii.  18;  Matt,  xxvii.  35,)  may  be 
objected  to.  W'hat  were  the  circumstances  of  Paul  when  he 
sent  his  request  to  Timothy  1  He  had  been  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  Christ ;  in  labours  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  and  in  prisons  frequent.  He  is  now 
Paul  the  aged^  at  Rome,  expecting  martyrdom.  On  his  first 
appearance  before  the  tribunal,  all  men  forsook  him :  "  jN^o 
man  stood  \vith  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me :  I  pray  God  that 
it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Notwithstanding  the  Lord 
stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me;  and  I  was  delivered  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom."  (2  Tim.  iv.  IG — 18.)  It  was  when  this  ambassador 
of  Christ  was  in  prison  at  Rome,  suffering  from  cold  and  lack 
of  raiment,  that  he  sent  his  request  to  Timothy  respecting 
a  cloak  which  had  been  left  at  Troas.  Who  would  wish  such  a 
passage  as  this,  so  touching  and  full  of  meaning,  omitted  from 
tlie  New  Testaraenf?  "If  the  place  which  this  passage  occupies 
in  the  epistle,  and  in  the  solemn  farewell  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
disciples,  be  considered,  it  presents  the  apostle  to  our  view  in 
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the  situation  of  all  others  the  most  calculated  to  awaken  the 
feelings.  He  has  just  been  arraigned  before  the  emperor;  he 
is  about  to  finish  his  days  as  a  martyr;  the  hour  of  his  depar- 
ture is  at  hand ;  and  the  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  for 
him.  B,ehold  him  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds;  looking  at 
this  he  is  about  to  leave,  doomed  to  be  beheaded  by  the  order 
of  Nero ;  and  to  that  which  he  is  hastening  to  possess,  crowned 
as  a  righteous  man  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ; 
in  this,  forsaken  by  men — in  that,  welcomed  by  angels;  in 
this,  wanting  a  worthless  cloak  for  a  covering — in  that,  covered 
with  the  righteousness  of  saints,  clothed  upon  with  his  heavenly 
mansion  of  light  and  joy,  and  every  vestige  of  mortality 
swallowed  up  of  life."  * 

I  feel  almost  ashamed  at  myself  for  defending  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  a  single  sentence  contained  in  the  canon  of  God's 
oracles,  and  forming  a  part  of  that  Scripture  which  cannot  be 
broken.  I  shall  therefore  not  expatiate  on  the  counsel  of  Paul 
to  Timothy  respecting  his  health,  further  than  to  observe,  that 
we  learn  from  it  this  very  important  truth,  that  the  apostle 
who  was  possessed  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  who  so  often  healed 
the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead,  had  not  the  power  of  restor- 
ing his  beloved  disciple  to  full  health. 

With  respect  to  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the  epistles, 
they  are  indicative  at  once  of  the  love  of  God  our  Saviour,  and 
of  the  benevolence  of  Christian  men.  They  were  divinely  in- 
tended to  answer  numerous  and  important  purposes,  which  it 
is  out  of  my  province  here  to  notice. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

I  MIGHT  pass  by  these  objections  as  undeserving  of  serious 
attention;  but  as  they  have  influence  with  the  uninformed,  I 
shall  briefly  notice  them. 

I.  Christianity  is  friendly  to  despotism,  and  the  enemy  of 
liberty.  No  sentiment  can  be  more  unfounded.  While  the 
New  Testament  declares  that  civil  government  is  an  ordinance 
of  God,  it  declares  that  the  rulers  "  are  not  to  be  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou 
shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God 
*  Haldaue  on  Inspiration. 
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to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ; 
for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 
Thus,  the  foundation  of  civil  government  is  laid  in  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  commanded  ^o  render 
obedience  to  lawful  authority.  As  government  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  an  ordinance  which  is  necessary,  reasonable, 
and  beneficial,  and  designed  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  all 
are  bound  to  be  subject  to  it,  not  from  fear  of  punishment, 
but  for  conscience  sake. 

The  religion  of  Christ  tells  princes  and  rulers  that  thej 
must  be  just,  and  rule  in  the  fear  of  God.  It  proclaims  to 
those  who  occupy  the  seat  of  judgment,  "  Ye  shall  not  respect 
persons  in  judgment.  Defend  the  poor  and  the  fatherless  : 
do  justice  to  the  ajfflicted  and  needy."  To  the  whole  people 
it  says,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers." 
"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  men  for  the  Lord's 
sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors, 
as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  For  so  is  the 
will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing  you  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men."  (Rom.  xiii.  1,;  1  Pet.  ii.  13 — 15.) 
Thus  doth  Christianity  address  every  class  of  men,  and  exhort 
them  in  their  several  stations  and  relations  to  do  justly  and 
to  love  mercy. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  Christianity  has  been  the  great 
source  of  civilization  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
fact,  that  which  is  known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  unknown  to  the  most  refined 
nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  product  of  the  pure  and  bene- 
volent principles  of  Christianity  operating  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  leading  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren. 

II.  Christianity,  not  less  than  other  religions,  is  friendly  to 
priestcraft.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  Testament,  while  it 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  ministers,  who  will 
give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  does  not  give  counte- 
nance to  a  separate  caste,  whose  sympathies  and  interests  are 
foreign  to  those  of  the  Christian  people.  It  requires  the 
minister  of  Christ  to  be  "  blameless,  sober,  of  good  behaviour, 
not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  not  given 
to  filthy  lucre  ;  but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
just,  holy,  temperate  j  he  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto 
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all  men  ;  apt  to  teach,  patient ;  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves."  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  Tit.  i.;  2  Tim.  ii.) 

It  lays  down  positions  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  the  equitableness  of  which  is  incontro- 
vertible. "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that 
serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  When  they  dis- 
pense to  others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  re- 
turn receive  of  their  worldly  things."  Is  there  anything  un- 
reasonable in  this  1  Is  it  not  equitable,  just,  and  absolutely 
necessary  1 

As  to  the  lordly  power  assumed  by  the  priesthood  under 
the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  spiritual  despotism 
which  they  have  exercised,  the  New^  Testament  denounces  it. 
"  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  not  for  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  being  examples  to  the  flock."  (1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.) 

III.  There  have  been  great  cruelties  practised,  and  bitter 
persecutions  carried  on,  under  the  Christian  name.  Let  the 
perpetrators  of  such  cruelties  be  condemned  with  the  utmost 
severity.  They  are  not  chargeable  on  Christianity  ;  in  which 
we  are  commanded  to  "love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that 
curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for 
them  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us."  (Matt.  v.  44.) 
Multitudes  who  are  called  Christians  are  only  so  in  name ; 
their  conduct  is  denounced  by  that  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess; and,  therefore,  it  is  unjust  to  charge  Christianity  with 
what,  in  place  of  sanctioning,  it  loudly  condemns. 

If  even  those  who  are  the  sincere  followers  of  Christ,  through 
mistaken  views  of  duty,  have  inflicted  any  injury  on  their 
fellow-creatures,  because  they  diff'ered  in  opinion  from  them, 
our  Lord  rebukes  them  as  he  did  the  three  disciples  when  they 
wished  him  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  the 
Samaritans  :  "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of; 
the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them." 

IV.  The  partial  promulgation  of  Christianity  is  another 
objection  which  some  are  prone  to  urge.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  the  objection  applies  as  much  to  natural  religion 
as  to  revealed;  for  the  doctrines  of  the  former  are  not  recog- 
nised by  multitudes  of  mankind;  they  are  ignorant  of  them. 
It  applies  also  to  the  blessings  of  providence.     Some  nations 
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enjoy  benefits  that  are  not  Avithin  the  reach  of  others  ;  and 
some  individuals  possess  higher  mental  endowments,  and 
means  of  improvement,  than  others.  Consider,  also,  that 
when  Christianity  was  first  revealed,  its  promulgation  was 
entrusted  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  That  they  have  in  some 
instances  neglected  their  duty  cannot  be  denied,  and  must  be 
deplored. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  in  their  defence,  that 
their  efforts  to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  and  promulgate  the 
gospel,  have  often  been  violently  opposed ;  and  that  but  for 
persecution  from  the  rulers  of  the  world,  it  would  probably 
have  been  diffused  over  the  globe.  "If  a  conqueror,  followed 
by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  burn  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  corn,  and 
the  people  perish  with  cold  and  hunger,  is  their  misery  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  lack  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the  superabounding 
wickedness  of  man  1  The  answer  will  equally  apply  to  the 
subject  before  us.  The  objection  will  appear  still  less  cogent, 
if  it  be  considered  that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a 
day,  nor  of  an  age,  but  a  scheme  of  mercy  extending  itself 
through  thousands  of  years,  which  gradually  attains  its 
triumphs,  and  which,  overcoming  all  opposition,  will  at  last 
be  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  tendency 
to  this  must  be  obvious  to  every  friend  of  divine  truth  who  is 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  moral  state  of  mankind.  When 
the  gospel  has  produced  its  full  effect,  the  objection  will 
entirely  cease;  for,  according  to  the  language  of  prophecy, 
'  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Jesus,  and  all  nations  shall  call  him 
blessed.'  (Ps.  Ixxii.  17.)"* 

V.  But  it  is  further  objected,  that  there  are  many  divisions 
and  great  dissensions  among  Christians.  I  admit  the  fact,  but 
deny  the  conclusion  intended  to  be  deduced  from  it.  The 
pure  and  heavenly  nature  of  Christianity,  and  the  impure  and 
corrupt  condition  of  human  nature,  are  the  occasion  of  divi- 
sions. But  differences  and  dissensions  are  to  be  found  among 
the  non-Christian  portion  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  Christian; 
among  idolaters,  Mahommedans,  and  deists ;  but  neither  the 
Mahommedan  nor  the  deist  considers  these  as  reasons  for  his 
rejecting  his  religious  belief.  From  causes  operating  in  human 
nature,  considerable  diversities  of  opinion  exist  in  medicine, 
law,  politics,  and  philosophy ;  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy, 
*  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Diviue  Authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
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however,  are  useful  to  mankind,  and  are  so  regarded.  But 
Avhj  should  the  gospel  be  rejected  because  it  is  perverted  or 
deformed,  or  the  subject  of  quarrels,  and  made  the  occasion, 
by  bad  men,  of  displaying  their  party  and  bitter  feelings  1 
The  person  who  should  do  so  has  been  likened  to  him  who 
should  cut  down  a  tree  bearing  abundance  of  delicious  fruit, 
and  furnishing  a  refreshing  shade,  because  caterpillars  dis- 
figured the  leaves,  and  spiders  made  their  webs  among  the 
branches.* 

I  might  mention  several  other  common  objections  against 
the  gospel,  but  I  forbear.  Objections  may  be  offered  to  all 
the  works  of  God  in  creation  and  providence.  It  may  be 
asked,  What  is  the  use  of  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Libya  1  what  good  end  can  be  answered  by  the  pestilential 
winds  which  blow  certain  death  over  them  to  the  traveller  1 
what  benefit  can  be  derived  from  devouring  earthquakes  ? 
Where  is  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  observable  in  these  ?  If 
there  were  an  all- wise  and  benevolent  Being  who  governed  the 
world,  would  he  allow  such  acts  of  horrid  wickedness,  false- 
hood, robbery,  and  crime  1  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in 
creation  and  providence,  you  cannot  resist  the  evidence  which 
constrains  you  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world.  But  the  objections  against  Christianity  are 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  difficult  to  be  answered  as  the  difficul- 
ties in  creation  and  providence.  God  has  proved  by  evidence, 
varied,  full,  and  most  appropriate,  that  the  revelation  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  immediately  from  himself. 
And  if,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  also  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  there  are  some 
things  above  our  comprehension,  it  becomes  us  with  all  humi- 
lity of  mind  to  tj^ust  him  who  is  faithful  and  true,  and  to  be 
assured  that  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  those  who  reject  Christianity  on 
account  of  its  mysteries,  ought,  in  consistency,  to  renounce 
the  first  and  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion — ought  at 
once  to  renounce  the  name  of  philosophers. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  if  there  were  nothing  in 
Christianity  above  the  comprehension  of  man,  that  is,  if  it  were 
altogether  without  inysteries,  it  would  not  be  like  the  works  of 
God.  It  is  also  a  fact,  deserving  of  particular  attention,  that 
the  mysteries  which  appear  most  above  reason,  are  closely 
*  Bogue's  Essay. 
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connected  with  the  truths  of  which  reason  is  convinced.  The 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  work  of  redemption  ;  the  work  of  redemption  is  connected 
with  the  necessity  of  satisfying  divine  justice;  the  necessity 
of  satisfaction  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
of  human  nature ;  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  a 
fact  which  all  history  and  universal  experience  attest. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON   THE    SUPREME   AUTHORITY  OF  THE   WORD   OE  GOD. 

From  the  various  evidences  adduced  to  prove  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  holy  Scriptures,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  is  possessed  of  supreme  and  decisive 
authority.  It  is  God  himself  who  speaks  throughout;  and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  us  to  hear  with  all  docility  and  humble- 
ness of  mind.  A  privilege  is  thus  conferred,  and  an  obligation 
imposed. 

I.  A  privilege  is  conferred.  What  greater  blessing  can 
man  enjoy  than  to  have  all  uncertainty  removed  concerning 
those  great  truths  which  regard  his  immortal  interests?  In  the 
book  of  God,  completely  and  verbally  inspired  throughout,  he 
has  a  sure  and  immovable  foundation  for  his  faith  and  hope. 
It  is  the  special  gift  of  him  who  is  the  Source  of  all  intel- 
ligence, and  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  all  men.  Let 
us  receive  it,  then,  "  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in 
truth,  the  word  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  also  in  them 
that  believe."* 

In  the  Scriptures,  we  have  the  only  authoritative  standard 
of  the  will  of  God.  With  the  most  perfect  confidence,  there- 
fore, we  may  be  assured,  that  whatever  claims  may  have  been 
advanced  to  inspiration  since  the  close  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  have  been  false  and  enthusiastical  pretences.  Here 
we  have  the  only  supreme  and  authoritative  rule  to  which  we 
can  appeal;  and  all  other  authority  in  matters  of  faith  we 
regard  as  fallible.  Though  false  prophets  and  prophetesses 
should  put  forth  pretensions,  Ave  are  neither  disturbed  nor  de- 
ceived, because  God  himself  has  forewarned  us  of  such  tempta- 
tions. (Deut.  xii.  1 — 4;  Jer.  xxiii.  25 — 32;  Matt.  vii.  15;  xxiv. 
*  1  Thcss.  ii.  13. 
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11,  24;  Acts  XX.  29;  2  Thess.  ii.  7—12;  1  Tim.  iil.  1— .3; 
2  Tim.  iii.  8—12;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2;  1  John  ii.  18;  iv.  1—3.) 
In  his  word,  and  in  that  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  we  have  infallible  certainty.  Each  one,  therefore,  as  he 
presses  the  Bible  to  his  bosom,  may  say,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.  Thy  testimonies 
have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  for  ever;  for  they  are  the  rejoic- 
ing of  my  heart.     For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled,"  * 

As  the  infallible  rule,  and  the  only  infallible  rule,  the 
Scriptures  are  of  unspeakable  value  to  man.  They  make 
known  to  him,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  way  in  which  he 
can  become  just  with  God,  (Rom.  iii.  21  to  end,)  the  way  in 
which  he  can  be  delivered  from  sin,  and  restored  to  the  favour 
and  the  friendship  of  God.  (Heb.  vii.  24  to  end.)  The  way  in 
which  he  can  attain  to  present  peace  and  final  happiness,  is 
here  made  known  to  him  as  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven. 
Here  also  the  law  is  clearly  unfolded,  which  is  holy  and  just 
and  good,  the  law  which  commands  us  to  perform,  and  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  all  the  duties  of  piety  to  God,  and  of 
righteousness  and  benevolence  to  man.  Here  God  speaks  to  us, 
and  requires  us  to  do  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise." 

What  more  would  we  ask  to  solve  our  doubts,  to  remove 
our  fears,  to  sustain  us  in  hours  of  darkness  and  distress,  and 
to  cheer  us  amid  trials  and  difficulties,  than  the  promises  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  assuring  us  of  his  own  gracious 
presence  to  console  us,  and  of  strength  from  above  suited  to 
our  day?  What  greater  encouragement  coald  we  desire  to 
undertake  whatever  he  prescribes,  and  to  enter  on  the  discharge 
of  whatever  he  enjoins,  than  his  word,  declaring  that  he  will 
make  us  sufficient  for  duty,  and  that  by  our  very  weakness  he 
will  be  glorified  1  Could  the  person  who,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, is  asking  "  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved,"  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  directing  him  to  Him  who  is  mighty 
to  save,  v.-ho  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  who 
come  unto  God  by  him,  would  not  his  anxieties  give  place 
to  peace  and  joy  in  believing  ?  Could  the  believer,  who  is 
in  heaviness  through  the  manifold  sorrows  of  life,  hear  his 
Ps.  cxLk.  105—111. 
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heavenly  Father  say  unto  him,  "  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee  ;  when  thou  passest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee,"  would  he  not  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God, 
and  respond,  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  of  being  compared  with  that  eternal 
weight  of  glory  which  awaits  me"?  Or  could  the  disciple 
who  is  entering  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  hear  the 
voice  of  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  saying,  "  Fear  not,  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last,  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead ; 
and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell 
and  of  death;"  would  he  not  reply,  '"'Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ; 
for  thou  art  with  me." 

If  man,  in  these  supposed  situations,  and  in  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  can  be  placed,  would  be  satisfied,  were  he 
to  hear  the  voice  of  God  utter  the  promise,  and  administer  the 
consolation,  why  should  he  not  feel  the  same  satisfaction, 
when  all  the  promises  he  requires,  and  far  more  than  he  could 
ask,  are  recorded  by  God  himself  in  his  word  1  They  have 
been  recorded  there  by  him  whose  truth  and  faithfulness  are 
stable  as  the  mountains,  and  one  jot  or  tittle  of  whose  word 
shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

II.  The  supreme  and  unquestionable  authority  of  the  word 
of  God  imposes  an  obligation. 

1.  To  search  the  Scriptures,  and  to  inquire  into  their  mean- 
ing, with  the  humility  which  becomes  us  as  creatures  whose 
faculties  are  so  limited,  and  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
oracles  of  the  only  wise  God.  "  If  ever  in  reading  Scripture," 
observes  Origen,  '*  thou  encounterest  an  idea  which  becomes  to 
thee  a  stone  of  stumbling,  or  a  rock  of  off'ence,  accuse  only 
thyself;  doubt  not  that  this  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
off'ence  has  an  important  meaning,  and  concerning  it  must  the 
promise  be  accomplished,  '  Whosoever  believeth  shall  not  be 
ashamed.'  (Rom.  ix.  33.)  Begin  then  by  believing,  and  thou 
shalt  find  under  this  imaginary  offence  an  abundant  and 
hallowed  utility.  If  we  have  received  commandment  not  to 
utter  vain  words,  because  we  shall  give  account  at  the  last  day, 
how  assured  should  we  feel  that  every  word  that  has  proceeded 
from  God  (and  every  word  in  Scripture  has  proceeded  from 
him)  has  some  important  end  to  accomplish !   As  among  plants, 
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there  is  not  one  without  its  peculiar  virtue ;  and  as  it  is  those 
only  who  have  a  knowledge  of  botanical  science  that  can  tell 
to  what  useful  purpose  each  may  be  applied;  so  it  is  that  who- 
ever is  a  holy  and  spiritual  botanist  of  the  word  of  God,  he  it 
is  w^ho,  by  gathering  up  each  atom  and  element,  will  find  the 
virtue  of  that  word,  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  that  is  written  that  is  superfluous."* 

In  inquiring  into  the. oracles  of  God,  let  us  remember  the 
declared  opposition  of  the  natural  man  to  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  let  our  prayer  ever  be,  "  Lead  us  in  thy 
truth,  and  teach  us."  We  may  thus  hope  that  the  gospel  will 
become  to  us  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  poAver  of  God  unto 
salvation. 

2.  Ptead  the  Bible,  and  rest  not  satisfied  with  inquirino- 
into  all  its  evidences.  The  best  authors  on  Christian  evidence 
ought  to  be  read;  but  as  the  Scripture  is  its  own  witness,  it 
only  can  bring  spiritual  light,  and  life,  and  health.  E,ead  the 
Bible;  and  it  will  do  more  to  prove  to  you  its  divine  autho- 
rity than  the  most  eloquent  demonstrations.  Read  the  Bible ; 
and  hear  God  speak  to  you  throughout,  and  you  will  expe- 
rience its  powerful  efficacy  in  discerning  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword ; 
you  will  be  surprised  by  its  beauties,  its  grandeur,  its  divine 
adaptations.^'  A  single  verse  has  been  to  myriads  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  existence.  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith," 
were  the  words  which  conveyed  heavenly  light  to  the  mind  of 
Luther.  "  Creative  word  both  for  the  reformer  and  the  Refor- 
mation!  Itw^as  by  it  that  God  then  said,  'Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  Avas  light.'"  In  opening  the  Scriptures,  let  it  be 
your  prayer,  "Sanctify  me  by  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth." 

3.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  word  of  God  imposes  aAvful 
responsibility  upon  those  to  whom  it  is  committed.  This 
responsibility  cannot  be  disposed  of,  even  though  you  should, 
after  all  the  evidences  of  its  heavenly  origin  that  have  been 
adduced,  reject  Christianity;  for,  in  rejecting  it,  you  have  to 
consider  that  you  fall  under  the  doom  of  those  who  wilfully 
reject  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  Learn  that  doom  from  the 
following  passages: — "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned." 
(Mark  xvi.  15,  16.)     "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 

*  Rom.  xxxix.  ill  Jer.  sliv.  ?2. 
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hath  everlasting  life;  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  (John  iii. 
36.)  "The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with 
his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them 
who  know  not  (iod,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power;  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."     (2  Thess.  i.  7 — 10.) 

On  the  supposition  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  word  of 
God,  is  not  the  doom  pronounced  on  all  who  reject  the  Saviour  of 
sinners  reasonable  and  just  1  That  word  which  we  have  proved 
to  have  come  from  God  has  declared,  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
To  reject  this  unspeakable  gift  must  involve  the  highest  degree 
of  disobedience,  ingratitude,  and  contempt,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  the  greatest  of  all  sins.  It  is  a  refusal  of  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins — the  only  way  in  which 
peace  with  God  and  eternal  life  may  be  enjoyed;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  sin  of  peculiar  atrocity  and  magnitude. 

But  even  though  you  may  be  convinced  by  external  evidences 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  you  are  to  guard  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  mere  profession  of  Christianity  is  sufficient.  The 
design  of  Christianity  is  to  effect  a  change  on  the  soul — to 
create  the  whole  man  anew  in  Christ  Jesus — and  to  mould  the 
character  by  its  heavenly  influence.  It  is  God  alone  who  can 
effect  this.  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  (John  iv.  44.)  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  that  sacred  volume,  the  divine  authority  and 
plenary  inspiration  of  which  we  have  established — a  doctrine 
which  is  intended  to  lead  those  who  are  convinced  of  their 
guilt  and  helplessness  to  flill  down  before  God,  and  say,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy 
truth,  and  let  them  lead  me  and  guide  me.  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 

When  you  receive  the  Saviour,  the  only  way  in  which 
spiritual  life  can  be  maintained  is,  by  living  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God.  It  will  be  the  great  business  of  your  life  to 
glorify  God  by  your  spirit  and  your  body,  which  are  God's. 
And  when  death  comes,  which  unbelievers  so  greatly  dread, 
you  will  regard  it  as  the  messenger  of  your  Father  in  heaven, 
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to  convey  you  to  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  to 
the  society  of  the  redeemed.  Your  bodies  afterwards,  raised 
from  the  graves,  shall  be  united  to  your  imlnortal  souls  ;  and 
you  will  hear  the  joyful  welcome  from  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  Jfoundation  of  the  world." 
Blessed  consummation  !  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God. 
And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain;  the  former  things  having  passed 
away." 

4.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  imposes  the 
duty  of  cherishing  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  word  of  God. 
To  reverence  the  words  of  the  Most  High  is  often  noticed  as 
the  characteristic  of  those  who  truly  fear  God.  "  To  this  man 
will  I  look,"  says  the  Lord,  "even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of 
a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word."  This  holy  vene- 
ration for  the  words  of  God  will  show  its  influence  on  the  dis- 
position of  him  who  cherishes  it,  whatever  be  his  office  in  the 
church,  or  his  business  in  the  world.  All  his  references  to 
Scripture,  whether  in  speech  or  in  writing,  will  be  expressed 
with  unfeigned  veneration. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Bible  be  acknowledged  as  the  only 
authentic  source  of  information  respecting  the  details  of  that 
moral  economy,  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  instituted  for  the 
government  of  the  intelligent  beings  who  occupy  this  globe. 
Its  authenticity  must  be  something  more  than  acknowledged. 
It  must  be  felt,  and  in  act  and  obedience  submitted  to.  Let 
us  put  them  to  the  test.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,"  says  our 
Saviour,  "unless  a  man  be  born  again,  he  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  "  Justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  has  sent  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood."  We  need  not  multiply  quotations;  but  if 
there  be  any  repugnance  to  the  obvious  truths  which  we  have 
announced  to  the  reader  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  his  mind 
is  not  yet  tutored  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  "It  may 
be  in  the  way,  but  the  final  result  is  not  yet  arrived  at.  It  is 
still  a  slave  to  the  elegance  and  plausibility  of  its  old  specula- 
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tions  ;  and  thougli  it  admits  the  principle,  that  every  previous 
opinion  must  give  \vay  to  the  supreme  authority  of  an  actual 
communication  from  God,  it  Avants  consistency  and  hardihood 
to  carry  the  principle  into  accomplishment." — Chalmers. 


THE    END. 


R.   CLAY,    PRINTER,    BREAD   STREET    HILL. 
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